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HERODOTUS. 

BOOK  VII. 
POLYMNIA 

CONTINUED. 


CHAP.    LX. 


I  AM  not  able  tp  specify  what  number  of  men 
each  nation  supplied,  as  no  one  has  recorded  it. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  land  forces  was  seven- 
teen hundred  thousand".  Their  mode  of  ascer- 
taining 

^^  Seventeen  hundred  thousand.] — I  remain  still  in  doubt, 
says  Ricbardson^  wbetber  any  such  expedition  was  ever 
nndertaken  by  the  paramount  sovereign  of  Persia,  Dis-, 
guised  in  name  by  some  Greek  corruption,  Xerxes  may 
possibly  have  been  a  feudatory  prince  or  viceroy  of  the 
western  districts ;  and  that  an  invasion  of  Greece  may  have 
possibly  taken  place  under  this  prince,  I  shall  readily  believe^ 
but  upon  a  scale  I  must  also  believe  infinitely  narrower  than 
the  least  exaggerated  description  of  the  Greek  historians. 

In  Herodotus  the  reputed  followers  of  Xerxes  amount  to 
5,283,220.  Isocrates;  in  his  Panathenaicos,  estimates  the  land 

VojL.  IV.  B  army 
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2  POLYMNIA. 

taining  the  number  was  this:  they  drew  up  in  one 
place  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men ;  making  these 

stand 

army  in  round  numbers  at  5,000,000.  And  with  ihcm  Plu- 
tarch hi  general  agrees ;  but  such  myriads  appeared  to  Diodo- 
rus,  Pliny,  iElian,  and  other  later  writers,  so  much  stretched 
beyond  all  belief,  that  they  at  once  cut  off  about  four-fifths, 
to  bring  them  witliin  the  line  of  possibility.  Yet  what  is 
this,  but  a  singular  and  very  unauthorized  liberty  in  one  of 
the  most  consequential  points  of  the  expedition?  What 
ciicumsiance  in  the  whole  narration  is  more  explicit  in  He- 
rodotus, or  by  its  frequent  repetition,  not  in  figures,  but  in 
words  at  length,  seems  less  liable  to  the  mistake  of  copiers? 
&c. — 'See  Richardson. 

Upon  this  subject,  Larcher,  who  probably  had  never  seen 
Richardson's  book,  writes  as  follows : 

This  immense  aimy  astonishes  the  imagination,  but  still  is 
not  incredible.  All  the  people  dependant  on  Persia  were 
slaves;  they  were  compelled  to  march,  without  distinction 
of  birth  or  profession.  Extreme  youth  or  advanced  age 
were  probably  the  only  reasons  which  excused  them  from 
bearing  arms.  The  only  reasonable  objection  to  be  made  lo 
this  recital  of  Herodotus  is  that  which  Voltaire  has  omitted 
to  make — where  were  provisions  to  be  had  for  so  numerous 
an  army?  But  Herodotus  has  anticipated  this  objection: 
"  We  have  with  us,"  says  Xerxes,  "  abundance  of  provi- 
sions, and  all  the  nations  among  which  we  &hall  come,  not 
being  shepherds,  but  husbandmen,  we  shall  find  corn  in 
their  country,  which  we  shall  appropriate  to  our  own  use," 

Subsequent  writers  have,  it  is  true,  ditfered  from  Hero- 
dotus, and  diminished  the  number  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;. 
but  Herodotus,  who  was  in  some  measure  a  cotemporar}'* 
and  who  recited  his  history  to  Greeks  assembled  at  Olynrpia, 
where  were  many  who  fought  at  Salamis  and  Platea,  is 
more  deserving  of  credit  than  later  historians. 

The  truth  perhaps  may  lie  betwixt  the  two  different  opi- 
nions of  Richardson  and  Larchef.  It  is  not  likely,  as  there 
were  many  exiles  from  Greece  at  the  court  of  Persia,  that 

Xerxes 
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stand  together  as  compacdy  as  possible,  they 
drew  a  circle  round  them-  Dismissing  these, 
they  enclosed  the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high ; 
into  this  they  introduced  another  and  another 
ten  thousand,  till  they  thus  obtained  the  precise 
number  of  the  whole.  They  afterwards  ranged 
each  nation  apart 

LXI.  The  nations  who  composed  the  army 
were  these.     I  speak  of  the  *  Persians  first,  who 

wore 

Xerxes  should  be  ignorant  of  the  numbers  and  resources  of 
Greece.  To  lead  there  so  many  millions  seems  at  first  sight 
not  only  unnecessary  but  preposterous.  Admitting  that  so 
vast  an  army  had  marched  against  Greece,  no  one  of  com- 
mon sense  would  have  thought  of  making  an  attack  by  tbt 
^way  of  Thermopylae,  where  the  passage  must  have  been  so 
tedious,  and  any  resistance,  as  so  few  in  proportion  could 
possibly  be  brought  to  act,  might  be  made  almost  on  equal 
terms  :  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  descent,  they  had 
the  whole  range  of  Coast  before  them.  With  respect  to  pro- 
visions, the  difficulty  appears  still  greater,  and  almost  insur- 
mountable. I  recur  therefore  to  what  I  *  have  before  inti- 
mated ;  and  believe,  in  contradiction  to  Richardson,  that 
the  expedition  actually  took  place;  but  I  cannot  think,  with 
Larcher,  that  the  numbers  recorded  by  Herodotus  are  con- 
sistent with  probability. — T,  • 

•  Rennel  says,  that  the  Persians  may  be  compared,  in 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  with  the  Europeans 
in  a  British  array  in  India,  composed  chiefly  of  sepoys  and 
native  troops. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  since  the  first  edi* 
tion,  there  appears  to  me  more  good  sense  ii\  the  above  short 
lemark  of  Rennel, than  in  all  that  Richardson  and  Larcher  have 
written  on  the  subject.— The  former  is  indeed  absurd  enough ; 
he  disbelieves  Herodotus,  yet  seems  inclined  to  credit  the  Per- 
sian poets,  hence  his  dreams  about  the  dignity  of  the  Persian 
^  2  monarchSy 
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wore  small  helmets  on  their  heads,  which  they 
call  tiarae :  th^ir  bodies  were  covered  with 
tunics  of  different  colours,  having  sleeves,  and 
adorned  with  plates  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the 
scales  of  fishes ;  their  thighs  were  defended,  and 
they  carried  a  kind  of  shield  called  gerra,  beneath 
which  was  a  quiver^'.  They  had  short  spears ^^ 
large  bows,  and  arrows  made  of  reeds ;  and  on 
their  right  side,  a  dagger  suspended  from  a  belt. 
They  were  led  by  Otanes,  father  of  Amestris, 
one  ot  the  wives  of  Xerxes.  The  Persians  were 
once  called  Cephenes  by  the  Greeks ;  by  them- 
selves 


inonarchs,  and  the  expeditions  of  their  feudatory  princes, 
by  which  be  attempts  to  explain  or  rather  to  confound 
the  Scriptures.  It  appears  from  Herodotus  himself,,  that 
the  regular  troops  were  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
number.  Probably  Xerxes  had  not  many  more  actual 
soldiers  than  the  Greeks;  the  rest  were  desultory  hordes  fit 
only  for  plunder,  and  four-fifths  of  the  whole  were  follow- 
ers of  the  Ccimp  with  rice,  provisions,  &c. — The  army  that 
marched  under  Lord  Cornwdllis  atthesiegeof  Seringapatam, 
in  the  first  campaign,  consisted  of  20,000  troops,  but  the 
followers  wer..  more  than  100,000. — This  is  the  case  in  all 
Eastern  countries. 

^^A  quiier,] — It  is  probable,  from  this  account,  says 
Lurcher,  that  on  their  march  the  Persians  did  not  carry 
their  shields  in  their  hands,  but  suspended  behind  from 
their  shoulders. 

But  there  seems  no  ground  for  this  opinion,  for  the  shield 
might  be  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  quiver  so  fastened  under 
it,  either  on  the  left  shoulder,  or  on  the  lefl  side,  as  to 
admit  of  the  drawing  arrows  from  it,  under  cover  of  the 
shield,  in  time  of  action.  I  recollect  no  examples  of  sol- 
diers whose  backs  were  defended  by  a  shield.    In  the  figures 

of 
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selves  and  their  neighbours  Artaei*.  But  when 
Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae  and  Jupiter,  went  to 
reside  with  Cepheus  son  of  Belus,  he  married  his 
daughter  Andromeda,  and  had  by  her  a  son  named 
Perses,  who  was  left  with  his  grandfather.  Ce- 
pheus had  no  male  offspring,  and  the  Persians 
took  their  name  from  his  ^andson  Perses. 

LXII.  The  Medes  had  the  samemiUtary  dress; 
indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  is  Mediant,  and 
not  Persian.  Their  leader  was  Tigranes,  of  the 
family  of  Achaemenides.  In  ancient  times  the 
Medes  were  universally  called  Arii ;  but  when 
Medea  of  Colchis  went  over  to  these  Arii  from 
Athens,  they  changed  their  name ;  this  is  what 
they  say  of  themselves.  The  armour  of  the  Cis- 
sians  generally  resembled  that  of  the  Persians, 

except 

of  Persepolis  the  quiver  appears  suspended  across  the  left 
hip,  and  perhaps  the  large  bow  in  a  case  with  it,  but  no 
shield,  and  on  their  right  side  the  short  daggers  (iy;(fipt(^ia) 
suspended  from  a  belt.  May  it  be  an  unfounded  conjec- 
ture, that  the  bas-reliefs  at  Fersepolis  relate  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  seems  to  be  no  otherwise  recorded 
in  the  Persian  history  ? 

*^  Short  tfpear*.]— iThe  reader  will  find  an  excellent  de-. 
scription  of  the&e  military  habits  hi  Monttaucon ;  and  by  no 
means  an  inelegant  or  incorrect  one  in  the  Leonidas  of  our 
countryman  Ci lover. — T. 

*  Artcri.] — These,  says  Rennel,  might  be  the  same  with 
the  Arteats  just  mentioned,  and  their  country  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  Artaccne  of  PUilemy,  and  the  Andistar  of 
modern  geography,  a  province  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of 
J$puhan,  p.  286. 

t  With  the  GreelLS;  in  the  time  of  Herodotas^  Median 
B  3  ^«» 
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except  that  instead  of  tiarse  they  wore  mitres : 
they  were  commanded  by  Anaphes,  son  of  Otanes. 
The  Hyrcani  were  also  dressed  like  the  Persians, 
and  liad  for  their  leader  Megapanus,  who  was 
afterward  governor  of  Babylon. 

LXIII.  The  Assyrian  forces  had  brazen  hel- 
mets of  a  barbarous  form,  and  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Their  shields,  spears,  and  daggers,  were 
like  those  of  the  iEgyptians ;  they  had  also  large 
clubs  pointed  with  iron,  and  linen  cuirasses*. 
These  people  the  Greeks  call  Syrians,  the  Bar- 
barians Assyrians;  nyxt  with  these  were  the 
Chaldaeans :  the  whole  were  under  the  conduct 
of  Otaspes,  son  of  Artacheeus. 

LXIV.  The  Bactrians,  in  what  they  wore  on 
their  heads,  most  resembled  the  Medes,  but,  after 
the  custom  of  their  country,  they  used  bows 
made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears.  The  Sacae, 
who  are  a  Scythian  nation,  had  helmets  termi- 

4iating 

*i ■■  ■     ■■»-. I ■■■■„■  I  >i  ■  "11  1-1  ■ '  ■"'  II II* 

VTBS  applied  generally  to  the  united  empire  of  Medes  and 
Persians,  as  having  from  habit  been  applied  to. the  power 
which  held  the  sovereignty  of  Asia.  This  appears  through- 
out his  wurk.  He  says,  moreover,  that  in  ancient  times,  the 
Medes  were  universally  termed  Arii,  which  agrees  with 
Strabo,  for  by  him  it  appears  as  if  the  whole  tract  between 
Assyria  and  India  had  originally  been  called  Asia  by  the 
Greeks.—  Rennel,  p.  272, 

♦  Perhaps,  says  Rennel,  these  might  be  vests  quilted  with 
cotton,  or  some  such  substance,  to  resist  the  ordinary  cut  of 
a  sabre;  war-jackets— these  are  worn  at  present  by  the 
poldkty  in  the  service  of  the  petty  princes  of  India. 
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nating  in  a  point,  and  wore  breeches.  They 
were  also  armed  in  their  country  manner,  with 
bows,  daggers,  and  a  hatchet  called  sagaris.  This 
people,  though  really  the  Amyrgii  of  Scythia," 
were  called  Sacae,  the  name  given  by  the  Per- 
sians indiscriminately  to  all  Scythians.  Hystas- 
pes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and  the  Sacae. 

LXV.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  was  cotton : 
their  bows  were  made  of  reeds*,  as  were  also 
their  arrows,  which  were  pointed  with  iron: 
theip  lead^  was  Phamazathres,  son  of  Arta- 
bates.  The  Arii  had  bows  like  the  Medes,  but 
were  in  other  respects  equipped  like  the  Bac- 
Irians,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Sisamnes 
son  of  Hydames. 

LXVI.  The  Parthians*%  Choraamians,  Sog- 
dians,  Gandariansf,  and  the  Dadicae,  had  the 
sam)3  armour  as  the  Bactrians.     The  Parthians 

-    and 

*  By  reeds,  in  this  place,  bamboos  must  certainly  be 
intended. 

**  Parthiajis,  Sj-c] — Various  and  numerous  as  these  con- 
federates of  Xerxes  are  here  described,  Locan,  in  a  poetical 
hyperbole,  affirms,  that  the  allies  of  Pompey  vere  still  more 
so. — See  L.  iii.  285. — T, 

t  Ga'^.l^rians.]  -^A  mistake  of  the  press  at  this  place  baa 
-tnisled  my  friend  Major  Rennel,  and  occasioned  an  elaborate 
note  from  Larcher  in  consequence.  Vanity  might,  per- 
haps, induce  me  to  rejoice  in  an  error  which  has  dra^m 
•forth  80  handsome  a.  compliment  from  the  learned  French* 
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and  Chorasmians  were  led  by  Artabanus,  son  of 
Pharnaces;  Azanes,  son  of  Artaeus,  commanded 
the  Sogdians;  as  did  Artyphius,  son  of  Artabanus, 
the  Gardarians  and  Dadicae. 

LXVII.  The  Caspians  wore  a  vest  made  of 
skins:  they  had  the  armour  of  their  country, 
bows  made  of  reeds,  and  cimetars.  Ario- 
mardus  the  brother  of  Artyphius  conducted  them. 
The  Sarangae*  had  beautiful  habits  of  different 
and  splendid  colours  :  they  had  buskms  reaching 
to  their  knees,  bows  and  javelins  like  the  Medes, 
and  Pherendates,  tlie  son  of  Megabazus,  com- 
manded them.  The  Pactyes  also  had  vests  made 
of  skins,  bows  and  daggers  after  the  manner  of 
their  country,  and  Artyntes  son  of  Ithamatre3 
was  their  leader. 

LXVIIL  The  Utii,  Mycii,  and  Paricanii,  were 
armed  likje  the  Pactyes.     The  Utii  and  Mycii 

ha(ji 


man  to  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  I  can'  only 
observe,  I  have  corrected  as  many  errors  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover. — T. 

*  The  Sarangce,  or  Sarangeans.] — The  dress  of  this  people, 
says  Rennel,  characterizes  them  as  rich,  civilized,  and  indus- 
trious. They  were  the  Energetae  of  the  Greeks.  They  are 
called  by  Arrian  Agriaspae ;  by  Pliny  Argetae ;  by  Ptolemy 
Ariaspae.  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  when  Cyrus  was  on  some 
expedition,  in  great  di  tress,  this  people  brought  him  30,000 
carriages  laden  with  provisions.  For  this  service,  he  bestowed 
various  privileges  upon  them,  and  they  were  also  exempted 
from  paying  tribute.— r. 
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r^  for  their  commander  Arsaimones,  son  of  Da- 
^     ^ :  Sirometris  the  son  of    CEoI>€lzus  conducted  ' 
^^  Paricanii. 

^^^     LXIX.  The  Arabians  wore   large  foJding  vests, 
i^tiich  they  callzirce:  tlieir  bo^tsvs   ^were  long,  flexi- 
^j^^6^  and  crooked.     The  iKthiopians  were  clad  in 
^^^^ns  of  panthers  and  lions  :     t:heir    bows  were  of 
^^^im,   and  not  less  than  four   cubits  long.     Their 
^    ^'ows  were  short,  and  made    of  reeds,  instead  of 
^^^  ^hey  M^ere   pointed  w\t.V^     «l    st:one  which  tbejr' 
^^  cut   their  seals.      TJbey      had   also  spears 
1/^  v^ith   the  horns  of  goats,     shaped  like  the 
/•    a  lance ;  and  beside     these,   knotty  clubs. 
]L        ^ii^     custom  of  this  people,     when  they  ad- 
Wn    iP      combat,  to  daub  one     half  of  their  body     "' 
\    ^^^      psum,  the  other  with  vermilion.     Arsanes 
^^      ^f;>arius  byArtystone  a    daughter  of  Cyrus, 
^i     ^A^A    the  Arabians     and    tlie  ^Ethiopians 
^^  ^^^e  from  beyond  iEgypt-        Of  all  his  wives, 
^ott»    ^^^^ved    Artystone  the      most,  and  he  con-. 
^^  \t>^ ^   0.  golden  statue  in  her  honour. 

^^  Those  Ethiopians  who  came  from  the 

t/J^  l^em  parts  of  their     country  (for  there 

TBiOX®  ^^     distinct  bodies  in  this  expedition)  served 

v«e<®  ^^  *^-jtidians.     These  differed  from  the  former 

^,j!cvV\\e         ^^^  ^^^.^  language    and  their  hair. 


Sm/erf 


\w  ^^^    .g^tal  iEthiopians  have  their  hair  straight, 
-^VeOtv    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j„Qj.g  j.j.jgp  ^^ 

^ose  ^  curling 


i 

M 
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curling  than  any  other  men.  The  armour  of 
the  Asiatic  ^Ethiopians  resembled  that  of  the  In- 
dians, but  on  their  heads  they  wore  tlie  skins  of 
horses  heads''^',  on  which  the  manes  and  ears 
were  left.  The  manes  served  as  the  plumes,  and 
the  ears  remained  stiff  and  erect.  Instead  of 
shields  they  held  out  before  tliem  tlie  skins  of 
cranes. 

LXXI.  The  Lybians  were  dressed  in  skios, 
and  had  tlie  points  of  their  spears  hardened  in 
the  fire*.  They  were  conducted  by  Massages^ 
son  of  Oarizus. 

LXXII.  The  Paphlagonians  wore  helmefe 
made  of  net- work ;  they  had  small  spears  and 
bucklers,  beside  javelins  and  daggers.     Agreeably 

to 


*■  Horses  headsJ] — These  helmets  were,  according  to  the 
description  of  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries,  very  common 
among  the  ancient  Germans.*— T. 

*  See  Statins,  Theb.  iv.  c.  4. 

Pars  robora  flammis 
Indut-ata  diu. 

And  Q.  Curtius,  iii.  2. 

Invecta  hello  manus,  fundis,  credo  et  haates  igne  daratia 
repelientur. — ^Virgil,  uEn.  vii.  523. 

Non  jam  certamine  agresti 
Stipitibus  duris  agiter  sudibusq;  praeustis. 

The  savages  of  America  use  the  same  process  for  their 
Bjfeaxs  at  this  day.-^T. 
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to  tlie  fashion  of  their  country,  they  had  buskins 
which  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The, 
Ligyes,  Matienif,  Maryandeni,  and  Syrians,  were 
habited  like  the  Paphlagonians.  These  Syrians 
are  by  the  Persians  called  Cappadocians.  The 
general  of  the  Paphlagonians  and  Matieni  was 
Dotie,  son  of  Megasidras,  The  Maryandeni, 
ligyes,  and  Syrians,  were  led  by  Bryas,  son  of 
Darius  and  Artystone. 

LXXIII.  The  airmout  of  the  Phrygians  dif- 
fered very  little  from  that  of  the  Paphlagonians. 
According  to  the  Macedonians,  tlie  Plirygians, 
as  long  as  they  were  their  neighbours,  and  lived 
in-  Europe,  were-called  Bryges ;  on  passing  over 
into  Asia  they  took  the  name  of  Phrygians**. 
The  Armenians  are  a  colony  of  the  Phrygians, 
and  w«re  armed  like  tliem.  Artoclimes,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Darius,  commanded  both 
nations, 

LXXIV.  The  Lydians  were  equipped  very 
like  the  Greeks.     They  were  once  called  Meo- 

nians; 

•  Tlipse  Matieni  roust  have  belonged  to  the  Matkne  of 
Cappadocia. 

**  Phrygians.']  —  Arrian  tellfrus  thai  the  Phrygians  were  re- 
^vttd  to  be  the  oldest  of  mankiud,  Aiyorr**  ^foyn  naf^^ortiam 
at^^mwuf.  Cited  by  Eust.  in  Com.  in  i)ion.  p.  e«9.  The 
reader  ^jrili  rememljer  that  this  was  disputed  with  them  by 
the  .Egyptians,  hot  given  up  after  the  expedient  used  by 
Psammetichos^ — T. 
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nians^*;  but  they  changed  their  ancient  name, 
and  took  that  of  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys.  The 
Nysians  wore  the  helmets  of  their  country,  had 
small  shields,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire. 
They  are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians,  and  named 
Olympians,  from  mount  Olympus.  These  two 
nations  were  conducted  by  Artaphernes,  son  of 
that  Artaphernes  who  in  conjunction  with  Datis 
had  invaded  Marathon. 

LXXV.  The  Thracians  wore  on  their  heads 
skins  of  foxes ;  the  other  part  of  their  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  tunic,  below  which  was  a  large  and 
folding  robe  of  vaiious  colours :  they  had  also 
buskins  made  of  tlie  skins  ot  fawns,  and  were 
armed  with  javelins,  small  bucklers,  and  daggers. 
They  were,  as  themselves  relate,  formerly  called 
Strymonians,  from  inhabiting  tlie  banks  of  the 
Strymon;  but  passing  over  into  Asia,  were 
named  Bithynians.  They  say  they  were  ex- 
pelled 


*'  Meonians.] — Bocbart  deduces  this  name  from  the  Greek 
M»t(»0-Gau,  and  their  after-name  Lydi  from  the  Hebrew.  But 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  oldest  name  should  be 
taken  from  the  Greek,  and  the  latter  from  the  liebrew  lan- 
guage. What  is  yet  farther  removed  from  consistency,  he 
places  a  descendant  of  Shem  in  the  lot  of  .laphet,  and  sup- 
poses the  Lydians  to  be  the  children  of  Ludim.  From  him 
I  presume  they  would  have  been  called  Lydiini,  not  Lydi. — 
See  the  invention  of  games  imputed  to  this  people,  book  i^ 
0. 94«— ^. 
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pelled  their  country  by  the  Teucjriaris  and  the 
Mysians. 

LXXVL  fiassaces,  son  of  Artabanus,  com- 
manded the  Thracians  of  Asia;  these  used  short 
bucklers  made  of  hides,  and  each  of  them  car- 
ried two  Lycian  spears:  they  had  also  helmets 
of  brass,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  the  ears 
and  horns  of  an  ox,  made  also  of  brass,  together 
with  a  crest.  On  their  legs  they  had  purple 
buskins.  This  people  have  among  them  an  oracle 
of  Mars'*. 

LXXVII.  The  Cabalian  Meonians*^  who  are 
also  called  Lasonians,  were  habited  like  the  Cili- 
cians,  whom  I  shall  describe  in  their  proper  order. 
The  Milyae  carried  short  spears,  their  vests  con- 
fined with  clasps ;  some  of  them  had  Lycian 
bows,  and  they  wore  helmets  of  leather.  Of  all 
these,  Badres,  son  of  Hystanes,  was  commander. 

The 


^  Oracle  of  Mar8J] — It  is  thought  by  some,  that  here  is 
something  wanting ;  for  the  description  which  by  the  con- 
text seems  here  to  be  given  of  the  Thracians,  with  truth  will 
apply  neither  to  the  Thracians  of  Asia  nor  of  Europe.  Wes- 
seling  presumes  that  they  may  be  the  Chalybians,  among 
whom  was  an  oracle  of  Mars,  and  who  were  neighbours  to 
the  nations  here  described  by  Herodotus.  Larcher'  also  is 
of  tills  opinion. 

•*  Cabalian  Meonians. ]—Tht9e  were  probably  the  same 
people  who  are  mentioned  book  iii.  c.  90.  the  change  of  the 
«for  €  being  agreeably  to  the  Ionic  dialect. 
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The  Moschi  had  helmets  of  wood,  small  buckliers, 
and  short  spears  with  long  iron  points. 

LXXVIII.  TheTibareni,  Macrones,  and  Mo- 
synoeci,  were  in  all  respects  habited  like  the 
Moschi.  Ariomardus,  son  of  Darius,  and  of 
Parmys  daughter  of  Snierdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni.  Ar- 
tayctes,  son  of  Cliorasmes,  who  was  governor  of 
Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  conducted  the  Ma* 
crones  and  Mosynoeci. 

LXXIX.  The  Mares*  after  the  fashion  of  their 
country,  had  net-work  casques,  small  leather 
bucklers,  and  spears.  The  Colchians  had  helmets 
of  wood,  small  bucklers  made  of  the  hard  hides 
of  oxen,  short  spears,  and  swords.  Pharandates, 
son  of  Teaspes,  commanded  the  Mares  and  the 
Colchians.  The  Allarodii  and  Saspines  were 
dressed  like  the  Colchians,  and  led  by  Masistius, 
son  of  Siromitras. 

LXXX.  The  people  who  came  from  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Seaf,    to  which  those  who 

labour 


•  There  were  severall  tribes  of  this  name,  if  they  were 
the  same  people  with  the  Mardii,  as  probably  they  were. 
See  Rennel,  p.  283. 

f  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  mgr«  correct  to  have  called 
3  tlut 
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labour  under  the  king's  displeasure  are  exiled, 
were  hal^ted  and  armed  like  the  Medes:  they 
were  led  by  jVIardontes  son  of  Bags&us,  who  two 
years  aftemiard  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  My-- 
cale,  where  he  coBunanded.  , 

LXXXI.  These  we're  the  nations  who  pro- 
ceeded over  the  continent,  and  conaposed  the 
infantry  of  the  army.  Their  leaders  who  naar- 
shalled  arid  numbered  them,  I  have  already  spe- 
cified: they  appointed  also  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands,  who  again  chose  the 
centurions  and  leaders  of  ten.  The;  different 
forces  and  nations  had  also  other  officers,  but 
those  whom  I  have  naioed  were  the  principal 
commanders. 

LXXXII.  The  generals  in  chief  of  all  the 
infantry  were  Mardonius,  ''son  of  Gobryas;  Trin- 
tataechmes,  son  of  Artabanus,  who  had  givea  his 
opinion  against  the  Grecian  war;  and  Smer- 
dones,  son  of  Otanes ;  which  last  two  were  sons 
of  two  brothers  of  Darius,  the  uncles  of  Xerxes. 
To  the  above  may  be  added  Masistes,  son  of 
Darius  by  Atosa ;  Gergis,  son  of  Arinus ;  and 
Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus*^. 

this  the  Erythrean,  which  comprehended  the  Persian  Gulph. 
The  islands  of  the  ocean  were  too  few  to  answer  the  de- 
scriptioii. — SeeRennei,  p.api. 

^  Zo;>yrti«.]— This  was  the  famous  Zdpynis  through  whose ' 
means  Darius  became  master  of  BabylQO.-*See  book  iiL 
€.  160. 
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LXXXIII.  These  were  the  commanders  of 
all  the  infantry,  except  of  the  ten  thousand 
chosen  l^ersians,  who  were  led  by  Hydarnes,  son 
of  Hydarnes.  These  were  called  the  immortal 
bai\d,  and  for  this  reason,  if  any  of  them  died 
in  battle,  or  by  any  disease,  his  place  was  im- 
mediately supplied.  They  were  thus  never  more 
nor  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Persians  sur- 
passed all  the  rest  of  the  army,  not  only  in  mag- 
nificence but  valour.  Their  armour  I  have 
before  descriled ;  they  were  also  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  adorned  them :  they 
had  with  them  carriages  for  their  women,  and  a 
vast  number  of  attendants  splendidly  provided. 
They  had  also  camels  and  beasts  of  bu^en  to 
carry  their  provisions,  beside  those  for  the  com- 
mon occasions  of  the  army. 

LXXXIV.  All  the  above  nations  are  capable 
of  serving  on  horseback;  but  on  this  expedition 
those  only  constituted  the  cavalry,  which  I  shall 
enumerate.  The  Persian  horse,  except  a  small 
number,  whose  casques  were  ornamented  with 
brass  and  iron,  were  habited  like  the  infantry. 

LXXXV.  There  appeared  of  the  Sagartii  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  horse.  These  people 
lead  a  pastoral  life,  were  originally  of  Persian 
descent,  and  use  the  Persian  language :  their  dress 
is  something  betwixt  the  Persian  and  the  Pac- 
lyan ;  they  have  no  offensive  weapons,  either  of 

iron 
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ifon  or  brass,  except  their  daggers ;  their  prin->- 
cipal  dependance  in  action  is  upon  cords  made 
of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this  manner : 
when  they  engage  an  enemy  they  throw  out  these 
cords,  having  a  noose  at  the  extremity;  if  they 
entangle*^  in  them  either  horse  or  man,  they 
without  difficulty  put  them  to  death. — ^These 
forces  were  embodied  with  the  Persians, 

LXXXVL  The  cAvalry  of  the  Medes,  and 
also  of  the  Cissians,  are  accoutred  like  their  in* 
fantry.  The  Indian  horse  likewise  were  armed 
like  thoir  foot;  but  beside  led  horses  they  had 
chariots  of  war,  drawn  by  horses  and  wild  asses^^ 

The 

■  I  >  ■      ■  ■     I  ■  ■  II    1 1  »i  ■  I     > 

^  If  they  entangle.] — A  similar  mode  of  fighting  was  prac- 
tised by  those  of  the  Roman  gladiators  who  were  called  th6 
Retiarii :  heneath  their  bucklers  they  carried  a  kind  of  net« 
which,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself^  they  threw 
over  the  head  of  their  adversaries  the  Secutores,  and,  thus 
entangted,  put  them  to  death  with  a  kind  of  trident  which 
constituted  their  offensive  weapon. — T» 

See  a  full  account  of  these  gladiators  in  Gifford's  Transla- 
tion of  Juvenal,  Sat.  8. 

"  Wild  asses."} — M.  Larcher  renders  omi  oty^ioi,  aebres,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  this  necessarily  follows.  The  sebra  is 
certainly  a  species  of  wild  ass ;  but  I  conceive  that  every 
wild  ass  is  not  a  zebra.  Buffon  makes  mention  of  wil4  asses 
very  distinct  from  the  zebrae.  The  French  translator  sup- 
ports his  opinion  from  the  description  of  the  one  tty^Mf  in 
Oppian,  L.  iii.  v.  183;  but  this  is  by  no  means  convincing 
to  me.— T. 

The  zebras  are  spoken  of  very  particularly  in  the  first 
book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  as  being  remarkably  swift  of 

Vol.  IV,  C  foot, 
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I'he  armour  of  the  Bactrian  and  Caspian  horse 
and  foot  were  alike.  This  was  also  the  case* 
with  the  Africans,  only  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  last  all  fought  from  chariots.  The  Parica- 
nian  horse  were  also  equipped  like  their  foot^  as 
were  the  Arabians,  all  of  whom  had  camels»  by 
no  means  inferior  to  the  horse  in  swiftness. 

LXXXVII.  These  were  the  cavalry,  who 
formed  a  body  of  eighty  thousand,  exclusive  of 
camels  and  chariots.  They  were  drawn  up  in  re- 
gular order,  and  the  Arabians  were  disposed  in 
the  rear,  that  the  horses  might  not  be  .terrified, 
as  a  horse  cannot  endure  a  camel  ^. 

LXXXVni.  Harmamithres  and  Tithaeus,  the 
sons  of  Datis,  commanded  the  cavalry ;  they  had 
shared  this  command  with  Pbamuches,  but  he 
had  been  left  at  Sardis  indisposed.  As  the  troops 
were  marching  from  Sardis  he  met  with  an  un- 
fortunate accident :  a  dog  ran  under  the  feet  of 

his 


foot,  and  very  good  eating.  ^  Colonel  Malcolm  and  his  party 
saw  them  in  their  journey  across  Persia,  and  represent  Ihem 
as  exceedingly  swift.  . 

^  Cannot  endure  a  camel,] — It  appears,  on  further  exami- 
nation, that  the  antipathy  between  the  horse  and  the  camel 
is  imaginary.  I  understand  that  in  the  East  horses  and 
camels  are  often  mixed  in  caravans.  It  will  not  escape  the 
reader,  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  elephants,  nor  does 
Herodotus  appear  to  have  known  that  this  animal  was  com- 
mon in  India.— 7. 
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hi&  horse,  which  being  terrified  reared  up  and 
threw  his  rider.  Phamuches  was  in  consequence 
seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which  finally 
terminated  in  a  consumption*  His  servants,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  their  master,  led 
the  horse  to  the  place  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  there  cut  off  his  legs  at  the  knees. 
Thus  was  Phamuches  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand. 

LXXXIX.  The  number  of  the  triremes  was 
twelve  hundred  and  seven^**;  t)f  these  the  Phoe- 
nieians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of  Pa- 
lestine, 


^  Twelve  hundred  and  seven.'} — ^I  give  the  account  of  the 
Persian  fleet  as  stated  hy  Herodotus,  that  the  reader  may 
compare  it  with  that  which  follows  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus : 

The  Phoenician  vessels  were     %.  -  .  360 

^Egyptians        -        -        -  .  .  tOO 

Cyprians           -        -        .  -  .  150 

Cilicians           .        .        -  *  .  lOO 

Pamphylians     -        -        -  -  •    .       30 

Lycians            -        -        -  -  •  50 

Dorians             -        -        -  -  -  30 

Carians             ^        -.        •  -  .  70 

Itmians             t-        -   *     -  -  -  100 

Islanders          -        ••        -  -  ,  -  If 

^olians    .-----  60 

People  of  the  Hellespont    «-  •  •  100 

l,20r 
(Tq  Acpordiqg 
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lestine,  furnished  three  hundred.  They  who 
served  on  board  them  had  on  their  heads  hel- 
mets nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Greeks; 
they  had  breast-plates  made  of  linen,  bucklers 
without  bosses,  and  javelins.  This  j)eople,  by 
their  own  account,  once  inhabited  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea^',  but  migrated  from  thence  to  the 

maritime 


According  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
The  Greeks  had       .        .        -        - 


320 


The  Dorians 40 

^olians  -----  40 

lonians  -        -         •        -         -  100 

Hellespontitos  .        -        .        .  go 

Islanders  --...-  50 

'  Egyptians 200 

Phcenicians  -----  300 

€ilicians  -        •        -         -        -  gO 

Carians  -         .         -        -         .  80 

Pamphylians  <---.-  40 

Lycians  .-----  40 

Cyprians.  -         -        -        -        -  150 

1,200 


^'  Coasts  of  Uie  Red  5f  o.]— Ther^  were  Phoenicians  of  dif- 
ferent, countries:  they  were  to  be  found  upon  the  Sinus 
Persicus,  upon  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  ^gypt^  in  Crete,  iu 
Africa,  in  Epirue,  and  even  in  Attica.^— See  Hesyehius, 
^ivwif  >«Mf  ^>  AOnvun.  There  is  a  race  of  Phoenicians  among 
the  Athenians.  In  short,  it  was  a  title  introduced  at  Sidon 
and  the  coast  adjoining,  by  people  from  Agypt ;  and  who 
the  people  were  that  brought  it,  may  be  known  from  several 
passages  in  ancient  history,  but  particularly  from  an  extract 
in  Eusebius.— See  Bryml^  voLi.  304,  335. 
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maritime  parts  of  Syria;  all  which  district,  as  far 
as  iEgypt,  is  denominated  Palestine*.  The 
^Egyptians  furnished  two  hundred  vessels :  they 
wore  on  their  heads  casques  made  of  net-work ; 
their  shields  were  of  a  convex  form,  having  large 
bosses;  their  spears  were  calculated  for  sea- 
service,  and  they  had  huge  battle-axes.  Their 
forces  in  general  had  breast-plates,  and  large 
swords. 

XC.  The  people  of  Cyprus  supplied  fifty 
vessels:  as  to  ilieir  armour,  their  princes  wore 
mitres  on  their  heads;  the  troops  wore  tunics, 
but  were  in  other  respects  habited  like  the. 
Greeks.  The  Cyprians,  according  to  their  owd 
account,  are  variously  composed  of  the  people 
of  Salamis  and  Athens;  some  also  came  fix>m 
Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus,  others  fix)m  Phoe- 
nicia, and  others  from  Ethiopia. 

XCI.  From  Cilicia  came  one  hundred  ships. 
This  people  had  a  kind  of  helmet  peculiar  to 
their  country,  and  a  small  buckler  made  ^'^  ^"® 
untanned  hide  of  an  ox ;  they  haH  ^^  ^"^cs  of 

wool: 


♦  rpv     •*  apP^rs,  says  Rcnnel,  that  Herodotus  discrimi- 
-cd  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  from  Syria  at  large ;  and  that 

the  name  by  which  he  denominates  Palestine,  is  usually  Syri^ 

pf  Palestine p.  243, 
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wool :  each  of  them  had  two  spears^  and. a  sword 
not  unlike  those  of  iEgypt.  Formerly  they  weife 
called  Hypachaeans :  they  were  named  Cilicians 
firom  Cilex  the  Phoenician,  the  son  of  Agenor. 
The  Pamphylians  brought  thirty  ships,  and  were 
accoutred  like  the  Greeks:  they  are  descended 
from  those  who  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  were 
dispersed  under  Amphilochus  and  Calchas^^. 

XCII.  Fifty  ships  were  ftimished  by  the  Ly- 
cians,  who  were  defended  with  breast-plates  and 
a  kind  of  buskin  :  beside  their  spears,  they  had 
bows  made  of  cornel  wood ;  their  arrows  were  of 
reeds,  but  not  feathered.  From  their  shoulders 
the  skin  of  a  goat  was  suspended,  and  on  their 
heads  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  plume  of  feathers  : 
they  had  also  axes  and  daggers.     They  are  de-^ 

scended 


^  Calchas,] — ^With  Uic  name  of  Calchas  every  one  is  ac- 
quainted; but  few  perhaps  know  the  end  he  met  with, 
Mopsus,  son  of  Marto  and  Apollo,  had  at  the  death  of  his 
X009>^j^^  by  right  of  inheritance,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Claros.  r*-,,,,.  ^jjjg  period  Calchas,  who  after  the  taking  of 
Troy  led  awande*.  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  at  Colophon.  The  two 
9eers  maintained  a  long  a  ,  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^  ^^  j^^^ 

Amphimachus  king  of  Lycia  c.  ,.^^  ^^.^  difference. 
Mopsus  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  ..  .  ^^^y.  ^^^ 
he  would  be  defeated;  Calchas.  on  the  conti.*  .  advised 
)iim  to  go,  assuring  him  he  would  prove  victorious.  .  ^ 
phimachus  having  been  overcome,  Mopsus  received  greate> 
honours  tliaa^yeri  and  Calchas  put  himself  to  dea(b< — 
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scended  from  the  Cretans,  and  were  once  called 
Tennila3 ;  afterward  they  took  the  name  of  JLy- 
cians,  £rom  Lycus  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Pandion. 

XCIII.  The  Dorians  of  Asia  came  in  thirty 
vessels :  these  being  originally  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  were  provided  with  Greciah  arms.  The 
Cariaiis  had  seventy  ships,  and  were  equipped  in 
every  respect  like  the  Greeks,  with  the  addition 
of  axes  and  daggers.  We  have  in  a  former  place 
made  mention  of  the  name,  by  which  they  were 
originally  known. 

XCIV.  The  lonians,  armed  like  the  Greeks, 
appeared  with  a  fleet  of  one  hmidred  ships.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Grecian  account,  this  people, 
when  they  inhabited  that  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese  called  Achaia,  before  the  arrival  of  Danaus 
and  Xuthus,  were  called  the  Pelasgian  ^gialians* 
They  were  afterward  named  lonians,  from  Ion, 
son  of  Xuthus. 

XCV.    The  islanders  ^S  in  Grecian  armour, 

were 


^  The  islanderiJ]^^Th^9e  Ionian  islanders  could  not  ho 
either  those  of  Chios  or  of  Sanios.  These  assembled  at  the 
Panioniuoi,  and  were  a  part  of  the  twelve  cities,  which  these 
islanders  were  not.  Diodoros  Sicnlas  adds  also  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chios  and  of  Samos  to  the  lonians,  and  makes,, 

C4  ^* 
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were  in  seventeen  vessels.  These,  once  Pelas« 
gian,  were  ultimately  termed  Ionian,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  founded  by  the 
Athenians.  The  iEolians  brought  sixty  ships, 
and  were  armed  in  the  Grecian  manner :  these 
also,  according  to  the  Greeks,  were  once  Pelasgi. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Hellespont,  those  of 
Abydos  excepted,  in  conjunction  with  the  people 
of  Pontus,  furnished  one  hundred  vessels  :  those 
of  Abydos,  by  the  command  of  the  king,  remain-r 
ed  to  defend  the  bridges.  The  Hellespontians, 
being  a  mixt  colony  of  lonians  and  Dorians,  were 
armed  like  the  Greeks. 

XCVI,  In  each  of  these  vessels  were  detach- 
ments of  Medes,  Persians,  and  Sacse.  The  best 
mariners  were  the  Phoenicians,  and  of  the  people 
of  Phoenicia,  the  Sidonians.  The  sea  and  land 
forces  of  all  these  nations,  were  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  their  own  officers.  The 
mention  of  their  particular  names,  as  it  is  not 

essential 


like  Herodotus,  a  distinction  betwixt  them  and  the  islanders. 
But  who  then  were  they  ?  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us. — 
The  king,  says  he,  was  joined  by  all  those  islands  betwixt 
the  Cyaueae  and  the  promontories  of  Triopium  and  Sunium. 
Thus  it  appears  that  they  were  the  bles  of  Ceos,  or  Cea,  as 
the  Latins  have  it,  Naxos,  Sephros,  Seriphos,  Andros,  and 
Tenos,  which  were  Tienian,  and  founded  by  the  Athenians, 
as  appears  from  Herodotus,  book  viii.  chap.  46,  48 ;  and 
from  ThuQydides,  book  vii.  c.  57,  where  it  should  be  rea4 
TnHoi  and  not  Tnw.'^Valciuicr^. 
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essential  to  my  purpose,  I  shall  omit  It  would 
indeed  prove  an  uninteresting  labour,  as  every 
city  had  its  own  commander,  who  without  any 
great  distinction  or  authority,  merely  helped  to 
swell  the  mass  of  the  army.  Those  who  had  the 
principal  conduct  of  the  war,  I  have  already  enuf 
merated,  as  well  as  the  Persian  officers  to  whom 
the  command  of  each  nation  was  assigned. 

XCVII.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the  sea 
forces  were*,  Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius,  Prex- 

aspes, 


*  The  religious  scruples  which  prevented  the  Persians 
from  making  any  voyages  by  sea,  wei-e  known  to  the  ancients. 
Pliny  relates  of  one  of  the  Magi,  who  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Tiridates  to  the  Emperor  Nero :  "  Navigara 
polueraty  qooniam  expuere  in  Maria,  aliisque  mortalium 
necessitatibus  violare  naturam  earn,  fas  non  putant."  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  XXX.  c.  6.  This  aversion  to  the  sea  they  carried  so 
far,  that,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  well-informed 
historian,  there  was  not  a  city  of  any  note  in  their  empire 
built  upon  the  sea-coast  Ammian.  Marcel,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6, 
We  learn  from  Dr.  Hide,  how  intimately  these  ideas  were 
connected  with  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  Rel.  Vet.  Pers. 
cap.  vi.  In  all  the  wars  of  the  Persians  with  Greece,  the 
fleets  of  the  Great  King  consisted  entirely  of  ships  furnished 
by  the  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  the  conquered  provinces  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  the  islands  adjacent.  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  mention  the  quota  furnished  by  each  country, 
in  order  to  compose  the  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  ships,  with 
which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece;  and  among  these,  there  is 
not  one  belonging  to  Persia.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
tfi  observe,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  whose  auUiority  is 

finexceptio|ial>lt 
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aspes,  son  of  Aspathines,  and  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Megabates,  together  with  Achsemenes,  another 
son  of  Darius :  of  these,  Ariabignes,  son  of  Da- 
rius, by  a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  had  the  conduct 
of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  fleets.  The  iEgyptians 
were  commanded  by  Achsemenes,  brother  of 
Xerxes,  both  on  the  father  and  mother's  side. 
The  two  other  generals  conducted  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  vessels, 
which  were  composed  of  vessels  of  thirty  and 
fifty  oars,  of  Cercuri  ^^,  and  of  long  transports  for 
the  cavalry. 

XCVIII.  After  the  generals,  the  more  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  fleet  were  the  Sidoniaa 
,  Tetramnestus,  son  of  Anysus ;  Martes  of  Tyre, 
son  of  Siromus;  Nerbalus  the  Arabian,  son  of 

Agbalus ; 


unexceptionable  with  regard  to  this  point,  Ariabignes,  a  soo 
of  Darius,  acted  as  admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  had 
several  satraps  of  high  rank  under  his  command;  and  both 
Persians  and  Medes  served  as  soldiers  on  board  of  it. 
Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  96,  97.  By  what  motives,  or  what  au- 
thority they  were  induced  to  act  in  this  manner,  I  cannot 
explain.  From  some  religious  scruples  similar  to  those  of 
the  Persians,  many  of  the  natives  of  Indostan,  in  our  own 
time,  refuse  to  embark  on  board  a  ship,  and  to  serve  at  sea; 
and  yet,  on  some  occasions,  the  Sepoys  in  the  service  of  the 
European  powers,  have  got  the « better  of  these  scruples.— ^ 
Eobertson  on  Ancient  India,  35a. 

^*  Cercuri.]— These,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  particulajr 
kind  of  vessel,  invented  by  the  Cypriaos. 
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Agbalus;  the  Cilician  Syennesis,  son  of  Oro- 
medon ;  and  Cyberniscus,  the  son  of  Sicas.  To 
these  may  be  added  Gortes,  son  of  Chersis,  and 
Timonax,  son  of  Timagoras,  both  of  them  Cy- 
prians, with  the  three  Carian  leaders,  Histiaeus, 
son  of  Tymnis,  Pigres,  son  of  Seldomus,  and 
Damasitbymus,  son  of  Gandaules. 

XCIX.  The  other  leaders  I  forbear  to  spe- 
cify, it  not  appearing  necessary;  but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak,  and  with  admiration,  of 
Artemisia  7*,  who,  though  a  female,  served  in  this 

Grecian 


^  Arttmna.'\ — ^Tbere  were  two  of  this  name,  both  natives, 
and  queens  of  Caria^  from  which  circumstance  they  have  by. 
di£ferent  writers  been  frequently  confounded.  Pliny,  Har- 
douin,  and  Scaliger  have  been  guilty  of  this  error,  and  have 
ascribed  to  the  first  what  is  true  only  of  the  last — See  Bayk^ 
article  Artemisia.  Nothing  can  however  be  more  clear,  and 
satisfactoiy,  than  that  the  Artemisia  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  was  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  The  Artemisia  whose 
mausoleum  in  honour  of  her  husband-s  memory  has  rendered 
her  so  illustrious,  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatemnes,  and 
lived  at  a  much  later  period.  The  daughter  of  Lygdamis, 
of  whom  it  is  our  business  to  speak,  was  certainly  a  great 
and  illustrious  character.  Her  wisdom  is  very  conspicuous, 
from  the  excellent  advice  which  she  gave  Xerxes ;  and  her 
valour  was  eminently  distinguished,  above  that  of  all  the 
mcp,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  See  in  a  subsequent  para- 
graph the  speech  of  Xerxes  concerning  her,  which  has  been 
imitated  by  Justip:  "Artemisia  queen  of  Halicarnaisus, 
who  joined  her  forces  with  Xerxes,  appeared  amongst  the 
fcrwaidest  commanders  in  the  hottest  engagements;  and  as 

00 
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Grecian  expedition.  On  the  death  of  her  husr- 
band  she  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority,  for 
her  son  was  not  yet  grown  up,  and  her  great 
spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  alone  induced  her  to 
exert  herself  on  this  occasion.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  by  her  father's  side  of 
Halicamassus,  by  her  mother  of  Cretan  descent. 
She  had  the  conduct  of  those  of  Halicamassus, 
Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydne.  She  furnished  five 
ships,  which  next  to  those  of  the  Sidonians, 
were  the  best  in  the  fleet.  She  was  also  distin- 
guished among  all  the  allies  for  the  salutary 
counsels  which  she  gave  the  king.  The  people  I 
have  recited  as  subject  to  Artemisia,  were  I  be- 
lieve all  of  them  Dorians.  The  Halicamassians 
were  originally  of  Traezene,  the  rest  of  Epidaurus. 
— Such  were  the  maritime  forces^ 

C.  Xerxes  having  ranged  and  numbered  his 
armanent,  was  desirous  to  take  a  survey  of 
them  all  Mounted  in  his  car,  he  examined  ^ach 
nation  in  their  turn.  To  all  of  them  he  proposed 
certain  questions,  the  replies  to  which  were  noted 

down 


on  the  man's  side  there  was  an  effeminate  cowardice^  on  the 
woman's  was  observed  a  masculine  courage." 

She  is  honourably  mentioned  by  a  variety  of  writers,  but 
at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion.  She  was  vio- 
lently in  love  with  a  native  of  Abydos,  named  Dardanvs; 
to  rid  herself  of  which  she  took  the  celebrated  lover's  lea^ 
from  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  perished.— TV 
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down  by  his  secretaries.  In  this  manner  he  pro- 
ceeded from  first  to  last  through  all  the  ranks  ^^ 
both  of  horse  and  foot  When  this  was  done^ 
the  fleet  also  was  pushed  off  from  land,  whilst 

the 


^  Tkrovgh  all  the  ranki,} — ^Tbe  procession  of  Xerxes  in 
his  car  through  the  ranks  of  his  army  is  well  described  by 
Glover  in  his  Leonidas,  and  seems  to  afibrd  a  fine  subject 
for  an  historical  piiinting. 

The  monarch  ^illM,  and  suddenly  he  heard 
His  trampling  horses — High  on  silver  wheels 
The  iv^ry  car  with  azure  sapphires  shone^ 
Cserulean  beryls,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  emerald,  the  ruby's  glowing  blush. 
The  flaming  topaz,  with  its  golden  beam, 
'the  pearl,  th'  empurpled  aoi^thyst,  and  all 
The  various  gems  which  India's  mines  afford. 
To  deck  the  pomp  of  kings.     In  bumish'd  gold 
A  sculptur'd  eagU  from  behind  displa/d 
Ilis  stately  neck,  and  o'er  the  royal  head 
Outstretch'd  his  dazzling  wings.  Eight  generous  steeds^ 
Which  on  the  fam'd  Nissan  plain  were  nurs'd^ 
In  wintry  Media,  drew  the  radiant  car. 
-  -  -  -  At  the  signal  bound 
Th'  attentive  steeds,  the  chariot  flies ;  behind 
Ten  thousand  horse  in  thunder  sweep  the  field— 
He  now  draws  nigh.    Th'  innumerable  host 
Roll  back  by  nations,  and  admit  their  lord 
With  all  his  satraps.    As  from  crystal  domes 
Built  underneath  an  arch  of  pendent  seas. 
When  that  stem  power  whose  trident  rules  the  floods, 
With  each  cserulean  deity  ascends 
Thron'd  in  his  pearly  chariot — all  the  deep 
Divides  its  bosom  to  th'  emerging  god. 
So  Xerxes  rode  between  the  Asian  world, 
On  either  side  receding,  Lcmdai, 
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the  monarchy  exchanging,  his  chariot  for  a  Sido- 
niaa  vessel,  on  the  deck  of  which  he  sat  beneath 
a  golden  canopy,  parsed  slowly  the  heads  of  the 
ships,  proposing  in  like  manner  questions  to  each, 
and  noting  down  the  answers.  The  commanders 
had  severally  moored  their  vessels  at  about  four 
plethra  from  shpre,  in  one  uniform  line,  with  their 
stems  out  to  sea,  and  their  crews  under  arms,  as 
if  prepared  for  battle.  Xerxes  viewed  them, 
passing  betwixt  their  prows  and  the  shore. 

CI.  When  he  had  finished  his  survey,  he  went 
on  shore ;  and  sending  for  Demaratus,  the  son  of 
Ariston,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition 
against  Greece,  he  thus  addressed  him :  '^  From 
"  you,  Demaratus,  -who  are  a  Greek,  and,  as  I 
"  understand  from  yourself  and  others,  of  no 
"  mean  or  contemptible  city,  I  am  desirous  of 
*'  obtaining  information :  do  you  think  that  the 
"  Greeks  will  presume  to  make  any  resistance 
"  against  me  ?  For  my  own  part,  not  to  mention 
"  their  want  of  unanimity,  I  cannot  think  that 
"  all  the  Greeks,  joined  to  all  the  inhabitants 
*^  of  the  west,  would  be  able  to  withstand  my 
"  power:  what  is  your  opinion  on  this  subject?" 
"  Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  in  reply,  "shall  I  say 
"  what  is  true,  or  only  what  is  agreeable  ^^?" 
,  Xerxes, 

'^  Or  only  tohai  is  agreeable. ]'^This  natarally  brings  to 
mind  the  old  proverb  in  the  Andria  of  Terence: 

3  Obaequium 
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Xerxes  commBnded  him  to  speak  the  truth,  as- 
suring him  that  he  would  be  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  ever. 

CII.  "  Since,"  answered  Demaratus,  ^*  you 
*^  command  me  to  speak  the  truth,  it  shall  be  my 
*^  care  to  delivcar  myself  ia  such  a  maimer  that  no 
^^  one  hereaiier,  speaking  as  I  do,  shall  be  con* 
**  victed  of  fidshood.  Greece  has  ever:been  the 
*^  child  of  poverty ;  for  its  virtue  it  is  indebted 
^*  to  the  severe  wisdom  and  discipline,  by  which  it 
*<  has  tempered  its  pov^y,  and  repelled  its  op- 

"  pressors. 

Obsequium  amicos' Veritas  odium  parit. 

Wiiicb  expression  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise  de  Amicitia,  repro- 
jbates  with  proper  dignity. 

See  also  the  f<^owiDg  lines,  quoted  in  Athenaras,  from 
Agatho : 

El  h  itfffOMm  Ti  0*'  ovx^  *'o^^*^  ^^off^u. 

Tbttt  is,  in  English,  If  I  speak  the  truth  I  shall  not  please 
you ;  if  I  please  you  I  shall  not  speak  the  truth. 

If,  as  appears  from  Xenophon  in  particular,  and  from 
various  other  writers,  that  to  speak  the  truth  constituted  an 
indispensable  part  of  Persian  education,  these  i^ords  of 
Demaratus  must  have  appeared  an  insult  to  Xerxes,  not  to 
be  justified  by  any  affected  humility,  or  any  real  difference 
of  rank.  What  Homer  thought  on  this  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  the  two  noble  lines  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Achilles: 

\Vho  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell,- 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.       -   T. 
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"  pressors.  To  this  praise  all  the  Dorian  Greeks 
*^  are  entitled  but  I  shall  now  speak  of  the 
"  Lacedaemonians  only.  You  may  depend  upori 
"  it  that  your  propositions,  which  threaten 
"  Greece  with  servitude,  will  be  rejected;  and  if 
"  all  the  other  Greeks  side  with  you  against 
^'  them,  the  Lacedfemonians  will  engage  you 
^^  in  battle.  Make  no  inquiries  as  to  their  num- 
^^  ber,  for  if  they  shall  have  but  a  thousand  men, 
"  or  even  fewer,  they  will  fight  you^'." 

CIIL  "  What,  Demaratus,*'  answered  Xerxes, 
smiling,  '*  think  you  that  a  thousand  men  will 
^'  engage  so  vast  a  host.^  Tell  me,  you  who,  as 
"  you  say,  have  been  their  prince,  would  you 
"  now  willingly  engage  with  ten  opponents?  If 
**  your  countrymen  be  what  you  describe  them, 
''  according  to  your  own  prinGi[^es  you^  who  are 

"  their 


^  Will  fght  yoti.] — In  close  imitation  of  the  passage 
.before  U8»  the  author  of  Leonidas  makes  Xerxes  thus  address 
Demaratus: 

.  .  ,  -  .  Now  declare 
If  yonder  Grecians  will  oppose  their  march. 
To  him  the  exile  :  Deem  not,  mighty  lord, 
I  will  deceive  thy  goodness  by  a  tale, 
To  give  them  glory  who  degraded  mine ; 
Nor  be  the  king  offended  while  I  use 
The  voice  of  truth— the  Spartans  never  fly. 
Contemptuous  smil'd  the  monarch,  and  resum'di 
AVilt  thou,  in  Lacedaemon  once  sitpremey 
Encounter  twe&ty  Persians? 
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"^  their  jHince^  should  be  equal  to  twd  of  them: 
*^  If,  tberefofe,  one  of  them  be  able  to  contend 
"  with  ten  of  my  soldiers,  you  may  be  reasonably 
^'  expected  to  contend  with  twenty:  such  ought 
^^  to  be  the  test  of  your  assertions.  But  if  your 
^*  countrymen  really  resemble  in  form  and  size 
"  you,  and  such  other  Greeks  as  appear  in  my 
^^  presence,  it  should  seem  that  what  you  say  is 
*^  dictated  by  pride  and  insolence ;  for  how  can 
^'  it  be  shewn  that  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand, 
"  or  even  fifty  thousand  men,  all  equally  free, 
^  and  not  subject  to  the  will  of  an  individual, 
"  could  oppose  so  great  an  army?  Granting 
^'  them  to  have  five  thousand  men,  we  have  still 
^'  a  majority  of  a  thousand  to  one ;  they  who 
^^  like  us  are  under  the  command  of  one  person, 
"  from  the  fear  of  their  leader,  and  under  the 
*^  immediate  impression  of  the  lash,  are  animated 
"  witli  a  spirit  contrary  to  their  nature,  and  are 
"  made  to  attack  a  number  greater  than  their 
"  own ;  but  they  who  are  urged  by  no  constraint 
"  will  not  do  this.  If  these  Greeks  were-  even 
"equal  to  us  in  number,  I  cannot  think  they 
"  would  dare  to  encounter  Persians.  The  virtue 
"  to  which  you  allude,  is  to  be  found  among 
"  ourselves,  though  the  examples  are-  certainly 
"  not  numerous ;  there  are  of  my  Persian  guards 
"  men  who  will  sin|Jy  contend  with  three 
Vol.  IV/  D  "  Greeks. 
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'<  Greeks ^^  Tbq  prepoptQiQus  language  which 
<<  you  use  can  qhIji  therefore,  proceeds  Scorn 
"  your  ign(HUi\qQ/' 

CIV.  "  I  knew,  my  lord,  from  the  first,** 
returned  D^maratus,  ^'  that  by  speaking  truth  I 
^^  should  oflend  you.  I  wajs  induced  to  give  you 
^'  this  representation  of  the  Spartans,  from  your 
^'  urging  m€i  to  speak  without  reserve.  You  may 
^'  judge,  sir,  whsA  my  attachment  inust  be  to 
'^  those  who,  not  content  with  depriving  me  of 
'^  my  paternal  dignities,  drove  me  ignominiously 
^^  into  exile.  Your  father  received,  protected, 
*^  and  supported  me*'':  no  prudent  man  will 
^'  treat  with  ingratitude  the  kindness  of  his  be- 
^'  nefactor.    I  will  never  {H^sume  to  engage  in 

''  fight 


^  fFitk  three  Greeks. l-^Tbls  vain  boast  of  Xerxes  wm  in 
the  end  punished  by  Polydamus.  Darius,  natural  son  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  who  by  the  favour  of  the  Persians  succeeded 
|o  the  throne,  fa»d  heatd  of  his  remarkable  exploits;  having 
by  promises  allured  him  to  Susa,  Polydamus  chalknged 
three  of  those  whom  the  Persians  call  the  immortal,  en- 
countered them  all  at  once,  and  slew  them. — Larcher, 

•*  Protected  and  supported  «€.] — ^That  prince  gave  him 
the  towns  of  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisarnia,  which 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  descendants  of  Demaratus,  en^ 
joyed  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  who  joined  themselves  to 
Thimbron  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  wh^n.  he  passed  int« 
Asia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Persia. — Larcker^  . 
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^^  ^ht  with  ten  m^n,  nor  eiett  with  Wo,  nor 
*^  indeed  willingly  with '  one ;  but  if  ne(*e8sity 
^^  demanded,  or  danger  jH-ovoked  me,  I  i^oUld* 
^  not  hesitate  to  fight  with  any  one  of  those,  who 
*'  is  said  to  be  a  match  for  three  Greeks.  The 
^'  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  engage  in  single 
**  combat,  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  othArmen,' 
''  but  in  a  body  they  are  not  to  be  equalled.  Al- 
"  though  free,  they  are  not  sowithoutsomereserve; 
**  the  law  is  their  superior**,  of  Which  they  stand 


•*  The  iaw  is  their  wipmor.]— Thomson,  in  his  Poem  to 
Liberty,  gjlTes  thujust  and  animated  description  of  Sparta: 

-    -    -    Spnad  on  Enrota's  bank. 
Amid  a  circle  of  soft^rising  hills, 
The  patient  Sparta  stood,  the.  sober,  hard. 
And  man-sabdning  city,  which  no  shape 
Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  of  pleasure  charm. 
Lycnrgos  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 
Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  tempered  state, 
Where  mix'd  each  goremmeut  in  each  just  ^ise,   * 
£ach  power  so  checking  and  supporting  each,  > 

That  firm  for  ages  and  unmoVd  it  stoo^ 
The  fort  of  Greece,  without  one  giddy  hour, 
One  i^oek  of  faction,  or  of  party  rage  : 
For,  drain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  corruption  there 
Lay  withei'd  at  the  root    Thrice  hs^py  {and, 
Had  not  neglected  art  with  weedy  vice 
Confounded  sunk :  but  if  Athenian  arts 
Lov'd  not  the  soil,  yet  then  the  calm  abode 
Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 
Of  manly  sense,  and  wit  in  frugal  phrase, 
Confin'd  and  pressed  into  laconic  force ; 

p  %  There 
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'^  m  greater  awe  than  your  subjects  do  of  you  f 
"  they  are  obedient  to  what  it  commands'*,  and 
'^  it  commands  them  always  not  to  fly  from  the 
*^  field  of  battle,  whatever  may  be  the  nuinber 
"  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  their  duty  to  pre* 
^-  serve  th^ir  ranks,  to  conquer  or  to  die"^  If 
"  what  I  say  seem  to  you  absurd,  I  am  willing  in 
"  future  to  be  silent  I  have  spoken  what  I 
"  think,  because  the  king  commanded  me,  to 
"  whom  may  all  he  desires  be  accomplished." 


There  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treachVous  self, 
'  The  public  and  the  private  grew  the  same ; 
The  children  of  the  nursing  public  all. 
And  at  its  table  fed :  for  that  they  toil'd, 
For  that  they  liv'd  entire,  and  ev'n  for  that 
The  tender  mother  urg'd  her  son  to  die. 

Liberty,  part  ii.  108,  &c. 

Dr.' Johnson  says  truly  of  this  poem,  that  none  of 
Thomson's  works  have  been  so  little  regarded :  I  may, 
nevertheless,  venture  to  promise  whoever  has  not  perused 
it,  that  it  will  very  well  pay  his  attention. — T> 

•*  What  ii  commrnds.] — "  With  the  Lacedaemonians,*^ 
says  Plato,  **  the  law  is  the  king  and  master :  and  men  art 
not  the  tyrants  of  the  laws."  "  The  Deity,"  says  he,  in 
another  place,  **  is  the  law  of  wise  and  moderate  men ; 
pleasure  that  of  men  who  are  foolish  and  intemperate." — 
Larcker, 

•'  Conquer  or  to  die,] — 

-    -    -    -    O  conceive  not,  prince. 
That  Spartans  want  an  object  where  to  fix 
Their  eyes  in,  reverence,  in  obedient  dread. 
To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  of  king 
To  Asia's  trembling  millions,  is  the  law, 
Whose  sacred  voice  enjoins  them  to  confront 
Unnumber'd  foes,  tQ  vaaqaish  or  to  die. — Leonids. 
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CV.  Xerxes  smiled  at  these  words  of  Dema- 
ratus,  whom  he  dismissed  without  anger,  civilly 
from  his  presence.  After  the  above  conference, 
he  removed  from  Doriscus  the  governor  who  had 
been  placed  there  by  Darius,  and  promoted  in 
his  room  Mascamis,  son  of  Megadostis.  He 
then  passed  through  Thrace  with  his  army,  tOr 
ward  Greece. 

CVI.  To  this  Mascamis,  as  to  the  bravest  of 
all  the  governors  appointed  either  by  himself  or 
by  Darius,  Xerxes  sent  presents  every  year,  and 
Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  continued  to  do  the 
same  to  his  descendants.  Before  this  ex)i^ition 
against  Greece,  there  had  constantly  been  go* 
yemors  both  in  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont,  all 
of  whom,  except  Mascamis,  the  Greeks  aftarr 
ward  expelled:  he  alone  retained  Doriscus  in 
his  subjection,  in  defiance  of  the  many  and  re- 
peated exertions  made  to  remove  him*  It  was 
in  remembrance  of  these  services,  that  he  and  all 
his  descendants  received  presents  from  the  king^ 
of  Persia. 

CVII,  The  only  one  of  all  those  expelled  by 
ihe  Gredks,  who  enjoyed  the  good  opinion  of 
Xerxes,  was  Boges'^    the  governor  of  Eion; 

he 

^  Boget.}^ThiB  proper  name  is  by  Pausaiuas  writteD 
X)  3  Bp«?> 
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he  alway&  meBtioned  this  man  in  tanns  of  esteem, 
and  all  his  descendants  were  honourably  regarded 
in  Persia.  Boges  was  not  undeserving  hia  great 
isaputation :  when  be  was  besieged  by  the  Athe* 
aiahs,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon,  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  he  might,  if  he  had  thought  proper,  have 
retired  into  Asia;  this  he  refused,  and  d^ended 
himself  to  the  last  extremity,  from  apprehenMons 
that  the  king  might  ascribe  his  conduct  to  fear. 
When  no  provisions  wem  left,  he  caused  a  large 
pile  to  be  ridsed ;  he  then  slew  his  chSdren,  hia 
wife,  his.  concubines,  and  all  his  family,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire;  be  next  cast  all  the 
gold  tatd  silver  of  the  place  from  the  walls  into 
tiiQ  Strymon ;  lastly,  he  leaped  himself  into  the 
flames.  This  man  is,  tinerefore,  very  deservedly 
extolled  by  the  Persians. 

CVIIL  Xerxes,  in  his  progress  from  Doriscus 
40  Greece,  compelled  all  the  peej^e  among  whom 
be  came  to  join  his  army.  All  this  tract  of 
country,  as  frir  as  Thessaly,  as  I  have  before 
remarked;  bad  been  made  tributary  to  the  king, 
first  by  Megabyzus,  and  finally  by  Mardonius. 
Leaving  Doriscus,  he  first  passed  beyond  the 
Samothracian  forts,  the  last>  of  which,  toward 

the 


Boes.  The  expedition  of  Cknon  is  mentioned  by  Thncy- 
didesy  iBschines,  topA  otbera.^-Tii|8  Cimon  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  Cimon  spoken  of  i|[  livy,  book  vi*  chap,  34, 99, 
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4lie  west,  is  called  Mesenthria;  co&tiguotid  l» 
tUs  is  Stryme,  aTbaMn  town.  Hie rivw  Lksua 
imlers  both  these  towns,  the  streadis  of  whicfa^ 
on  tfae  present  occasion,  were  infofficiient  for  the 
anny:  This  district  was  once  cifled  GalaSce, 
;now  firianticB,  and  properly  Monged  to  the 
Gkonians. 

CIX.  Xerxes  having  passed  the  eidiausted  bed 
of  the  lisBUS,  continued  his  march  beyond  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Maronea,  picsea,  and  Ab- 
dcra^^;  he  passed  along  the  following  lakes  in 
the  vietDity-of  tbes«  towne:  ihe  Isiitaris,  betwixt 
Mtfonea  and  Stryola,  the  Bistonis  in  the  neigh** 
bourhdod  of  Dieaea,  which  is  filled  by  the  two 
streams  of  the  Trauus  and  Compsatns.  Neaf 
Abdera  is  nd  lake  of  importance ;  but  the  king 


,  "  Abdera.} — See  nole  to  oiiapter  168  of  book  the  fint{ 
I  there  observed  that  Abdera  produced  many  illastrioos 
ctiaracters,  yet  it  is  thus  stigmatized  by  Juvenal  io  his  tenth 
Sum.    Speaking  of  Dtakocritm,  he  says,  he  was  one 

-  -  -  cujus  prudentia  monstrat 
Summos  posse  vires  et  magna  exempla  daturoa 
Veroecum  in  patri0y  cfassoque  sub  aere  nasci. 

Which  lines  are  thus  traifslated  by  Giflb/d  I  Dryden's  ver- 
sion is  very  faulty : 

Yes*  in  those  times,  in  every  varied  scen^ 
The  good  old  man  found  matter  for  his  spleen: 
A  wond'rous  sage !  whose  story  makds  it  clear, 
.  That.men  may  rise  in  folly's  atmosphere ; 
Beneath  Bceotian  f(^,  of  soul  sublime, 
And  fnat  examplea  to  the  conung  time^ 

D4 
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ipassed  near  the  Nestus^  which  empties  itself  into 
the  ocean.  He  proceeded  onward  throagh  the 
jnore  midland  cities,  in  one  of  which  is  a  lake 
^most  of  thirty  stadia  in  circumference,  full  of 
.fish,  but  remarkably  salt:  the  waters  of  this 
j)toved  Only  sufficient  for  the  bei^ts  of  burtlwKii 
The  name  of  the  city  is  Pistirus*,  These  Gre» 
cian  and  maritime  cities  were  to  the  left  of  Xerxes, 
jBiS  he  passed  them. 

ex.  The  nations  of  Thrac^,  through  which 
he  marched  are  these:  the  Pcati,  Ciconians, 
fiistones,  Sapsei,  Derssei,  Edoniaiis,  and  the 
Satrce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  tgwns 
followed  by  sea;  those  inland,  which  I  hn^ 
already  specified,  were,  except  the  Satras,  com- 
pelled to  accompany*^  the  army  by  land. 

CXI.  The  Satrae,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  were 
subdued ;  they  alone,  of  all  the  Thracians,  have 
continued  to  my  memory,  an  independent  nation. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  valour.     They  in- 
habit 

*  Larcher  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  has  been  altered  by 
copyists,  and  that  we  should  read  Topiris.<^See  his  Table 
Geographique. 

•*  Compelled  to  accompanif.] — Thus  we  find  were  these 
nations  coinpelled  to  server  under  Cyrus,  who  were  betwixt 
him  and  Crcesus,  not  as  associates,  but  as  prisoners  of  war* 
Many  of  them  were  reduced  from  being  horsemen  to  serve 
on  foot,  and  ii\  a  way,  says  Xenophon,  which  Cyrus  ac-* 
counted  as  in  the  tiighe§t  degree  servile,  as  slingers.^— T. 
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• 

habit  lofty  mountains  Covered  with  snow,  but 
abouiiding  in  all  kinds  of  trees :  upon  the  sunob- 
mit  of  one  of  their  highest  hills,  they  have  an 
oracle  of  Bacchus*.  The  interpreters  of  these 
divine  oracles  are  the  Bessi'^ :  a  priestess  makes 
the  responses,  as  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  same 
ambigiuty. 

CXII.  Xerxes  continued  to  advance,  and 
passed  by  two  Pierian  cities,  one  called  Phagra, 
the  other  Pergamotf;  to  Ins  right  he  left  the 
mountain  Pangseus,  which  is  of  great  extent  and 
h^ight^  and  has  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver ; 
these  are  worked  by  the  Pierians  and  Odomandy 
and  particularly  by  the  Satrae^ 

CXIII.  Beyond  Pangaeus,  to  the  pprtb,  are 
the  Paepnians,  the  Doberes,  and  the  Paeopks. 
Xerxes  passed  all  these^  keeping  a  westward  dio 
rection,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Strymon,  and 
the  city  of  Eiom  Boges>  the  governor  of  this 
last  place^  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  was 
then  living.      The  country  round  Pangoeus   is 

called 


f  Macrobiu9  makes  mentioD  of  th»  oracle,  and  tells  as 
that  the  priest,  before  he  delivered  the  sentiments  of  the 
gpd,  drank  a  large  quantitj  of  wine;  they  must  of  course 
have  been  pure  and  perspicuous. — T. 

•'  Beui.]^  Ovid  makes  mention  of  these  Bessi  in  no  very 
Ottering  terms : 

Vivere  quam  miserom  pfi\  inter  Bessoque  Getasqoe^— T. 
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called  PIhICs,  it  extends  to  tlie  wesfra4  far  as  life 

Angitis,  which  empties  itself  into  tiie  Strymon; 

to  the  south  it  continues  tiU  it  meets  the  Strymon. 

To  thi$  river  the  magi  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white 

horses". 

CX.TV.  After  performingthese  and  many  other 
religious  rites  to  the  Strymon,  they  proceeded 
through  the  Edonian  district  of  the  ;Nine  Ways, 
to  wh^rQ  they  found  bridges  tiirown  over  the 
Sbymon :  when  they  heard  that  this  place  was 

named 


••  Sacrifice  of  white  horses.} — ^The  particular  manner  m 
which  they  performed  these  sacriiicesy  Strabo  ihus  deflciibes : 

When  the  Persians  come  to  a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  fountain, 
they  sink  a  pit,  and  kiU  the  victim,  taking  partieular  care 
that  the  pare  water  in  the  vicinity  be  not  stained  with  blood, 
which  Would  oontamiBShle  it.  They  then  place  the  flesh  of 
.the  victim  upon  branches  of  myrtle  or  lanrd,  and  bora,  it 
with  small  sticks :  during  this  they  chant  byvuis,  and  offer 
libations  of  oil  mixed  with  miilk  and  honey,  which  they 
pour  net  mto  the  fire,  but  upon  the  ground.  Their  hymns 
are  ve^y  long,  and  wliilst  they  ave  iJnging  them  they  bold  in 
their  hands  a  bundle  of  short  pieces  of  briar. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  following  particulars : 

When  the  Persians  sacrificed  they  wore  garlands,  which 
we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  third 
book  of  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon.  They  sometimes 
burnt  all,  and  sometimes  only  part  of  the  victim,  feasting 
on  the  remainder,— In  the  i6th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the 
English  reader  may  find  a  general  similitude  to  the  Persian 
mode  of  sacrifice,  and  indeedto  th^t  of  aU  the  Orieatal  na- 
tions. See  also  on  this  subject  the  .second  .Dissertation  of 
Hutchinson,  "prefixed  to  his  Cyropoedia.  And  compare 
a  Samuel  u  13,  et  seq,-*-?. 
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nfoned  the  Nine  Ways,  they  l^uried  there  alive 
sine  youtfad*  and  as  many  vir^ns,  natives  of 
the  country.  This  custom  of  burying  alive  is 
cqnnncm  in. Persia;  and  I  havQ  b^n  informed 
that  Amestris,  tbe  wife  of  Xerxes,  when  she  was 
of  an  advanced  age,  commanded  fourteen  Per* 
sian  children  of  illustrious  birth  to  be  interred 
alive  in  honour  of  that  deity,  who,  as  they  sup- 
pose exists  under  this  earth.  . 

,  CXy..  Marching  slijl  forward,  they  l^  <m 
the  shore,  to  the  west,  a  Grecian  city  called 
Ai^us ;  this,  as  well  as  the  country  beyond  it, 
is  called  Bisalda;  leaving  then  to  the  left  the 
gulph,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Neptune^ 
they  crossed  the  plain  called  SUeum,  and  passmg 
the  Greek  dty  of  Stagirus,  came  to  Acanthus^ 
The  people  of  all  these  places,  of  mount  Pan* 
gseus,  together  with  those  whom  we  have  enume* 
rated,  they  carried  along  with  them:  they  who 
dwelt  on  the  coast  went  by  sea ;  they  who  lived 
jdistant  px^xfi  the  sea,  went  by  land.  The  line  of 
coimtry  through  which  Xerxes  led  his  army,  is  to 
the  present  day  held  in  such  extreme  veneration 
by  the  Thracians,  that  they  never  disturb  or 
cultivate  it 

CXVI.  On 


*  Se6  Plutarch^B  Tmct  on  Superstition,  where  it  is  affirmed 
tbat'on  tbisoccaeioB  twelve  men  were  buried  alive*  It  wa« 
»  f  emmoD  prjictice  in  Penia, 
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CXVI.  On  his  arriTal  at  Acanthos,  the  Per* 
skin  monarch  interchanged  the  rites  of  hospitality 
with  the  people,  and  presented  each  with  a  Me- 
dian vest*' :  he  was  prompted  to  this  conduct  by 
the  particular  zeal  which  they  discovered  toward 
the  war,  and  from  their  having  completed  the 
work  of  the  canal. 

CXVIL  Whilst  Xerxes  still  continued  at 
Acanthos,  Artachsees,  who  had  superintended 
llie  works  of  the  canals,  <iied;  he  was  of  the  race 
of  the  Achsemenidae,  in  great  favour  with  the 
"Jcing,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the  Persian's ;  he 
wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five  royal  cubits'%  and 
was  also  remarkable  for  his  great  strength  of 
voice.  The  king  was  much  afflicted  at  his  loss, 
and  buried  him  with  great  magnificence,  the  whole 
army  being  employed  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  The  Acanthians,  in  compliance 
with  an  oracle,  invoke  him  by  name,  and  pay 
him  the  honours  of  a  hero.  Xerxes  always  con- 
sidered the  death  of  Artachoees  as  a  great  ca- 
lamity. 

*  Median  vest.l — Tbis  was  invented  by  Semiramis,  tb* 
ivife  of  Ninus ;  it  was  so  very  graceful,  that  tbe  Medes 
adopted  it  after  they  had  conquered  Asia;  tbe  Persians  fol- 
lowed their  example. — Larcher. 

^  Five  royal  culnts.] — Supposing  our  author  to  mean  here 
the  Babylonian  measure,  tbis,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  D'Anvilley  would  be  seven  feet  eight  inches  high,  or 
somewhat  more  than  eight  feet  of  our  measure*  . 
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ti      V^-     rrti-os^  Greeks  who  entertained  the 

^fV|  \ccEy ,      a-nd  provided  a  banquet  foi:  the 

fe    i7^5<ivK^e<i  to  extreme  misery,  and  com- 

^^^    ^bajr^do*^  t:heir  country.    On  account  of 

.^^^^        4iLst3ril>«ted  along  the  continent,  the 

_        --c*l«c3        ffeasted  Xerxes  and  his  forces: 

^Vi.^    »oi^  <>*  tirgis,  a  man  of  great  re- 

\  ^««^**  <»    js^lected  by  his  countrymen  ta  pre- 

^^  ♦vta.^  c>o:ca-sio^>  by  his  account  it  appeared^ 

^^  Vi."ci.r^<3^^-^^^  talents  of  silver  were  expended. 

— ^         InJV>     l^ss  expense  devolved  upon  the 

C/^^      •♦-'es         ^'^    appeared    by  the  accounts  de- 

^e^         ^        -         t:t^6  different  magistrates.     A&along 

^v^^^  ^^^oe    ^«va^   given,    preparationa  werq 

^yevic^^*^  ^  sui^^-*^^®   industry  and  magnificence. 

p}0de      '^^  t±i»  royal  will  was  made  known  by  th^ 

XB  so^^*^      y^         ijxhat>i**^^  of  the  several  cities  di- 

beral^^^     *    ^^.j^.^^liich  they  possessed,  and  employed 

ide^  **^^        tlis     i"    reducing  it  ta  meal  and  flour. 

^^      xr^^       ^vvere,  who  purchased  at  a  great  price 


m^ 


1^ 


tJcx^^  ttl^  li^ey  could  procure,  for  the  pur- 


So^^'^^^^t.  ^^ 


^Ti^^*"     t.teni«g   them:  others,  with  the  samq 

"^^e  ^*       ^^x^TtjaLxrxing  the    army,   provided  birds 

^e^   ^^    ^      land  and  the  water,  which  they  pre- 

Xyd^  ^^  *^  ea^^^  ^^^  ^  ponds.    Many  employed 

^^eA.  Vo  inaking  cups  and  goblets  of  gold 

tX\exDS>^^        vvith  other  utensils  of  the  table  :  these 

^5X^  "^^^l  ^ed  articles  were  intended  only  for  the 
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king  himself,  and  tiis  more  immediate  attendants  $ 
with  respect  to  the  army  in  general,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  witfi  {urovisicfn.  On  the 
approach  of  the  miain  body,  a  pavilion  was  erect- 
ed, and  properly  prepared  for  the  residence  of 
the  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  in 
the  open  air.  From  the  commencemei^t  of  the 
feast  to  its  conclusion,  the  fatigue  of  those  who 
provided  it  is  hardly  to  be  expressed.  The  guests, 
after  satisfying  their  appetite,  pissed  the  night  on 
the  place;  the  next  morning,  afler  tearing  up  the 
pavilion,  and  plundering  its  contents,  they  de- 
parted, withoiat  leaving  any  thing  behind  them. 

CXX.  Upon  this  occasion  the  witiy  remaric 
of  Megacreon  of  Abdera,  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity.  '  He  advised  the  Abderites  of  both' 
sexes  to  go  in  procession  to  their  temples,  and 
there,  in  the  attitude  of  supplicants,  entreat  the 
gods  to  continue  in  future  to  avert  from  them  the 
half  of  their  calamities.  With  respect  to  the 
past,  he  thought  their  gratitude  was  due  to  heaven, 
because  Xerxes  did  not  take  two  repasts  in  a 
day.  If  the  Abderites,  he  observed,  had  been 
reqmred  to  furnish  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  supper, 
they  must  dther  have  prevented  the  visit  of  the 
king  by  ffight,  or  hi^e  been  the  most  miserabte 
of  human  beings. 

CXXI.  These  people,  severe  as  was  the  bur* 
2  den^ 
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4len,  fiilfflled  what  had  been  enjoined  them.  From 
Acanthus,  Xerxes  dismissed  the  commanders  of 
his  fleet,  recpiiring  them  to  wait  his  orders  at* 
Therma.  Therma  is  situated  near  the  Thermean 
gulph,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  He  had  been 
taught  to  suppose  this  the  most  convenient  road ; 
by  the  command  of  Xerxes,  the  army  had  marched 
from  Doriscus  to  Acanthus,  in  three  separate 
bodies :  one  went  by  the  sea-coast,  moving  with 
the  fleet,  and  was  commanded  by  Mardonius  and 
Masistes ;  a  second  proceeded  through  the  midst 
of  the  continent,  under  the  conduct  of  Tritan* 
taechmes  and  Gergis;  betwixt  these  went  the  third 
detachment,  with  whom  ^-as  Xerxes  himself,  and 
who  were  led  by  Smerdemeoes  and  Megabyzus.   . 

CXXII.  As  soon  as  the  royal  mandate  wat 
issued,  the  navy  entered-tfae  canal  which  had  been 
cut  at  mount  Athos,  and  which  was  continued 
to  the  gidph,  contiguous  to  which  are  the  cities 
.of  Assa,  Pidonis,  Singus,  and  Sarga.  Taking  on 
bourd  a  supply  of  troops  from  these  places,  tim 
fleet  advanced  toward  the  Th^rmnan  gulph,  and 
doubling  the  Toronean  promontory  of  AmpeloB, 
passed  by  the  following  Grecian  towns,  from  which 
also  they  took  reinforcements  of  vesseb  and  of 
men — Torona,  Galepsus,  Sermyla,  Mecyberna, 
and  Olynthus'"'.  All  the  above  district  is  now* 
yarned  Sithonia. 

«  Olfnikv$,]^ThM  city  wee  tetally  dkiitn>yed  by  Philip  of 

Mocedoo^: 
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CXXIII.  From  the  promontory  of  Ampelos^ 
they  proceeded  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Can^strean 
cape,  the  point,  which  of  alL  the  district  of  Pal- 
lene,  projects  farthest  into  the  sea;  here  they  took 
with  them  other  suppUea  of  men  and  ships,  from. 
Potidsa,  AphytuSy  Neapolis,  iEga,  Therambus, 
Scione,  Menda,  and  Sana.  These  cities  are 
situated  in  the  region  now  called  Pallene,  known 
formerly  by  the  name  of  Phlegra.  Coasting 
onward  to  the  station  appointed,  they  supplied 
themselves  with  troops  from  the  cities  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Paliene,  and  the  Thermaean  gulph.  The 
names  of  these,  situated  in  what  is  now  called 
file  Cnossean  region,  are  Lipaxus,  Coipbrea, 
Lissae,  Gigonus,  Campsa,  Smila,  and  iEnea. 
From  Jthis  last  place,  beyond  which  I  shall  for- 
bear to  specify  the  names  of  cities,  the  fleet  went 
in.  a  straight  direction  to  the  Thermean  gulph, 
and  the  coast  of  Mygdonia;  it  ultimately  arrived 
alTherma,  the  place  appointed,  as  also  at  Sindus 
and  Chalestra,  on  the  river  Axius,  which  sepa- 
rates Mygdonia  from  Bottiseis.  In  a  narrow  neck 
of  this  region,  leading  to  the  sea,  are  found  the 
qities  of  Ichn®  and  Pella. 

CXXIV.  The  naval  forces  stationed  them- 
selves near  the  river  Axium,  the  town  of  Therma, 
and  the  other   neighbouring  cities,    where  they 

waited 

Macedon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  it.  was  ever  afterward 
restored. 
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waited  for  the  king.  Directing  his  march  this 
way,  Xerxes,  with  all  his  forces,  left  Acanthus, 
and  proceeded  over  the  continent  through  Poeonia 
and  Crestonia,  near  the  river  Chidorus,  which, 
taking  its  rise  in  Crestonia,  flows  through  Mygdo- 
nia,  and  empties  itself  into  a  marsh  above  the 
river  Axium. 

CXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  march,  the 
camels,  which  carried  the  provisions,  were  at- 
tacked by  lions:  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
they  left  their  accustomed  abode,  and  without 
mplesting  man  or  beast,  fell  upon  the  camels 
only^*.     That  the  lions  should  attack  the  camels 

alone, 


"  TAe  camels  orUyJ] — "  Herodotus,"  says  Bellanger,  in  a 
note  upon  tbis  passage,  '*  was  no  great  naturalist.  The 
Arabians,  and  all  those  who  inhabit  the  countries  where  are 
lions  and  camels,  very  well  know  that  the  lion  loves .  the 
iiesh  of  the  camel."— See  jEliaHy  History  of  Animals,  book 
xvii.  ch^.  36.  ^ 

Herqdotus,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  remarkably  well 
versed  in  natural  history  ;  but  if  he  had,  it  must  always  have 
appeared  surprising  to  him,  that  lions,  who  had  never  before 
9een  camels,  or  tasted  their  flesh,  should  attack  them  in  pre- 
ference to  other  beasts  of  burthen.  That  in  Arabia  lions 
should  prefer  a  camel  to  a  horse,  may  seem  natural  enough ; 
they  know  by  experience  the  fiesh  of  these  two  animals,  and 
that  of  the  camel  is  doubtless  more  to  their  taste:  but 
what  could  have  given  them  this  knowledge  in  Macedonia  ? 
I  confess  that  this  would  have  appeared  no  less  marvellous 
to  me  than  to  Herodotus*— LarcA^r. 

Vol.  IV.  E  ^Viih 
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alone,  animals  they  had  never  been  known  before 
to  devour,  or  even  by  mistake  to  have  seen,  is  a 
fact  which  I  relate  with  surprise,  and  am  totally 
unable  to  explain. 


With  respect  to  the  lion,  many  preposterous  errors  an- 
ciently prevailed,  which  modern  improvements  and  researches 
in  natural  history  have  corrected  and  improved ;  nevt  rtheless 
the  fact  here  recorded  hy  Herodotus  must  ever  appear  mar- 
vellous. It  seems  in  the  first  place,  that  the  region  of  Europe 
in  which  he  has  fixed  these  lions  is  too  cold  for  producing 
those  anim.ils,  and  according  to  every  testimony  it  was  then 
colder  than  at  present. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  lion,  however  urged  hy 
hunger,  does  not  attack  its  prey  holdly  and  in  an  open  manner, 
but  insidiously:  as  the  camels  therefore  were  certainly  on 
this  occasion  accompanied  by  a  multitude,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  they  could  well  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
lions.  In  the  next  pi  ice,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lions  should 
be  allured  to  the  camels  by  their  smell,  for  it  is  now  very 
well  ascertained  that  tbe  lion  has  hy  no  means  an  acute  sense 
of  smelling.  With  respect  to  the  taste  of  the  lion,  it  is  said, 
that  having  once  tasted  human  blood,  it  prefers  it  to  all  other 
food.  Of  the  ii<ier,  which  is  only  a  dilferent  species  of  the 
same  j^t-nus  with  the  lion,  both  being  feles,  it  is  said,  but  I 
know  not  from  what  accuracy  vS  experiment  or  observation, 
that  it  prefers  the  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of  an  European, 
tbe  European  to  the  Americim ;  but  the  assertion  may  be 
reasonably  disputed. — 1\ 

The  following  extract  however  from  Barrow,  and  indeed 
other  information  which  I  have  received,  seems  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  lion  does  actually  prefer  the  flesh  of  the 
Black  to  any  other  food. 

.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  well  established,  that  the  lion  pre- 
fers tbe  flesh  of  a  Hottentot  to  that  of  any  other  creature. 
He  has  frequently  been  singled  out  from  a  party  of  Dutch. — 
The  horse,  next  to  the  Hottentot,  seems  to  be  his  favourite 
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CXXVI.  These  places  abound  with  lions  and 
wild  bulls,  the  large  horns  of  which  are  carried 
to  Greece.  On  the  one  side  the  Nestus,  which 
flows  through  Abdera,  and  on  the  other  the  Ache- 
lous,  passing  through  Acarnania,  are  the  limits 
bevond  which  no  lions  are  found'*.  In  the  in- 
termediate  region  betwixt  these  two  places,  lions 
are  produced :  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  in 
Europe,  beyond  the  Nestus  to  the  east,  or  beyond 
the  Achelous  to  the  west. 

•  CXXVII.  On  his  arrival  at  Therma,  Xerxes 
lialted  with  his  army,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  coast  from  Therma  and  Mygdonia*,  as 
far  as  the  rivers  Lydias  and  lialiaonon;  which 

forming 


food,  but  on  the  sheep,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  woolly 
covering,  which  he  is  too  indolent  to  uncase,  he  seldom 
deigns  to  fix  his  paw. 

See  in  Barrow,  vol.  i.  p.  392,  a  very  curious  anecdote  of  a 
Hottentot's  escape  from  a  lion. 

^  lAons  are  found,] — lions  are  not  at  aJl  found  in  Ame- 
rica, and  fewer  in  Asia  than  in  Africa.  The  natural  history 
of  the  lion  may  be  perused  in  Buffon  with  much  information 
and  entertainment ;  but  more  real  knowledge  concerning  this 
noble  animal  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  Sparman's Voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  than  from  any  other  writer  on 
this  subject.— T. 

*  There  is  doubtless  a  mistake  in  the  original.     Herodotus 
eottld  not  possibly  mean  the  Haliacmon  which  runs  through 
Pieria,  and   is  perfectly  distinct  from  the   Lydias.— The 
author  perhaps  intended  the  Axius.— See  Larcher's  Tables 
Gcographique.— r. 

£  2 
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forming  the  limits  of  Bottiasis  and  Macedonia, 
meet  at  last  in  the  same  channel.  Here  the 
Barbarians  encamped :  of  all  the  rivers  I  have 
enumerated,  the  Chidorus,  which  flows  from 
Crestonia,  was  the  only  one  which  did  not  afford 
sufficient  water  for  the  troops. 

CXXVIII.  Xerxes,  viewing  from  Therma, 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  Thessalian  mountains  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  betwixt  which  was  a  narrow 
passage  where  the  Peneus  poured  its  stream,  and 
where  was  an  entrance  to  Thessaly,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  this  river.  For 
the  way  he  had  determined  to  march  as  the  safest 
was  through  the  high  country  of  Macedonia,  by 
the  Perraebi,  and  the  town  of  Gonnus.  He  in- 
stantly however  set  about  tlie  accomplishment  of 
his  wish.  He  accordingly  went  on  board  a  Sido- 
nian  vessel,  for  on  such  occasions  he  always  pre- 
ferred the  ships  of  that  country*;  leaving  here 
his  land  forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  tlie  fleet 
to  prepare  to  set  sail.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus,  he  observed  it  with  particular  ad- 
miration, and  desired  to  know  of  his  guides  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  turn  the  stream,  and 
make  it  empty  itself  into  the  sea  in  some  other 
place. 


•  This  incident  proves  what  Xerxes  thought  of  their 
nautical  skill.— See  c,  5g  of  this  book,  as  well  as  c.  loo, 
where  he  gave  the  same  preference. 
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CXXIX.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  marsh,  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains*;  to  the  east  by  Pelion  and  Ossa, 
whose  bases  meet  each  other ;   to  the  north  by 
Olympus,  to  the  west  by  Pindus ;   to  the  south 
by  Othrys.     The  space  betwixt  these  is  Thessaly, 
into  which  depressed  region  many  rivers  pour 
their  waters,  but  more  particularly  these  five,  the 
Peneus,  the  Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the  Eni- 
peus,  and  the  Pamisus:  all  these,  flowing  from 
the  mountains  which  surround  Thessaly  into  the 
plain,  are  till  then  distinguished  by  specific  names. 
They  afterward  unite   in   one  narrow  channel, 
and  are  poured  into  the  sea.     After  their  union 
they  take  the  name  of  the  Peneus  only.     It  is 
said,  that  formerly,  before  this  aperture  to  tl)e 
sea  existed,  all  these  rivers,  and  also  the  lake 
Baebeis,  had  not  as  now  any  specific  name,  but 
that  their  body  of  water  was  as  large  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  tlie  whole  of  Thessaly,  a  sea.     The 
Thessalians  affirm,  and  not  improbably,  that  the 
valley  through  which  the    Peneus    flows,    was 
formed  by   Neptune.     Whoever  supposes   that 
Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that  the  conse- 
quent chasms  are  the  work  of  that  deity,  may  on 
viewing  this  spot  easily  ascribe  it  to  his  power  : 

to 

*  Rennel  remarks  that  this  description  of  Thessaly  as 
well  as  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  prove  how  well  Hero- 
4otus  had  considered  the  scenes  of  particular  actions. 

E3 
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to  me,  the  separation  of  tliese  mountains  appears 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  an  ea^thquake^^ 

CXXX.  Xerxes*  inquiring  of  his  guides  whe- 
ther t!ie  Peneus  might  be  conducted  to  the  sea 
by  any  other  channel,  received  from  them,  who 
i\ere  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  . 
countiy,  this  reply:  "As  Thessaly,  O  king,  is 
"  on  every  side  encircled  by  mountains,  the 
"  Peneus  can  have  no  other  communication  with 

"the 


*'  An  earthquake^] — The  reader  may  see  in  Philostratus 
the  ueMTiption  of  a  picture  in  which  Neptune  is  represented 
as  in  the  act  of  separating  the  mouutdins. — See  also  Strabo, 
The  tradiiion  that  Ossji  and  Olympus  were  anciently  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  mountain,  existed  from  a  vefy 
remote  period  in  Greece;  and  according  to  Mr. Wood,  in 
his  Essay  on  I  lonicr,  is  not  now  obliterated.  The  valley 
thrciUgh  which  the  Peneus  flows  is  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Teiupe,  the  fruitful  theme  of  so  many  poetical  effusions  in 
ancieiit  periods,  aS  well  as  at  the  present.  The  river  Pe- 
neus is  no  wheie  better  described  than  in  the  following  lines 
of  Ovid : 

Est  nemus  Haemoniae  praerupta  quod  undique  claudit 
Silva,  vorant  Tempe  per  quae  Peneus  ab  imo 
Lilti^us  Pindo  spumosis  volvitur  undis 
l)»'jectuque  gravis  tenues  agitantia  funoos 
Nubila  conducit,  summasque  a^peig.iie  sylvas 
Impluit  et  sonitu  plusquam  vicina  faligal. 

Mttamorph.  i.  568. 

Very  few  readers  will  require  to  he  told  that  Ovid  made 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus  the  scche  of  bis  fable  of  Daphne  and 
Apollo.-^r. 

•  Tliis  question  proves  that  Xerxes  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  talents. 
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^*  the  sea."  "  The  Thessalians/*  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  answered,  "  are  a  sagacious  people. 
"  They  have  been  careful  to  decline  a  contest 
"  for  many  reasons,  and  particularly  as  they 
"  must  have  discerned  that  their  country  would 
"  afford  an  easy  conquest  to  an  invader.  All 
"  that  would  be  necessary  to  deluge  tlie  whole 
"  of  Thessaly,  except  the  mountainous  parts, 
"  would  be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
"  and  thus  throw  back  its  waters  upon  the 
"  country."  This  observation  referred  to  the 
sons  of  Aleuas,  who  were  Thessalians,  and  the 
first  Greeks  who  submitted  to  tlie  king.  He 
presumed  that  their  conduct  declared  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  nation  in  his  favour.  After 
surveying  the  place  he  returned  to  Therma. 

CXXXI.  He  remained  a  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pieria,  during  which  interval 
a  detachment  of  the  third  of  his  army  was  em- 
ployed in  clearing  the  Macedonian  mountain,  to 
facilitate  tlie  passage  of  the  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Perasbi.  At  the  same  time  the 
messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  require  Qarth 
and  water  of  the  Greeks  returned,  some  witli 
and  some  without  it. 

CXXXII.  Among  those  who  sent  it,  were  the 

Thessalians,  the  Dolopians,  the  Enians,  the  Pe- 

rabij  the  Locri,  the  Magnetes,  the  Melians,  the 

.E4  Achaeans 
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Achaeans  of  Pthiotis,  the  Thebans,  and  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  Boeotia;  except  the  Thespians 
and  Plataeans.  Against  all  these  nations  those 
Greeks  who  detiermined  to  resist  tlie  Barbarians 
entered  into  a  solemn  vow^*  to  the  following 
effect — that  whatever  Greeks  submitted  to  the 
Persian,  without  the  plea  of  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, should  on  any  favourable  change  of  their 
affairs,  forfeit  to  the  divinity  of  Delphi  a  tenth 
part  of  their  property. 

CXXXIII.  Xerxes  sent  no  messengers  either 
to  Athens  or  to  Sparta,  for  when  Darius  had 
before  sent  to  these  places,  the  Athenians  threw 
his  people  into  their  pit  of  punishment  9*,  the 

Lacedaemonians 


^  Solemn  vow,]  — The  Greek  is  ira/ixof  o^woi ,  literall}^  they 
cut  an  oath,  because  no  alliance  or  agreement  was  ever  made 
without  sacrificing  a  victim.  Similar  to  this,  and  to  be  ex- 
plained in  like  manner,  was  the  ferire  foedus  of  the  Romans. 

In  like  manner  we  say  in  English,  strike  a  bargain. — T. 

®'  Pit  of  punishment.] — Learned  men  have  disputed  whe- 
ther the  ^«g«6^of  w?s  the  place  of  punishment  at  Athens 
or  at  Sparta.  See  the  E^sais  de  Critique  of  Bellanger,  p. 63, 
and  the  note  of  Larcher  on  this  passage.  It  was  a  deep  pit, 
into  which  criminals  were  precipilaled.  Both  cities  seem  to 
have  been  provided  with  a  place  similar  to  the  dungeon  of 
after- times,  calculated  both  for  imprisonment  and  precipi- 
tation. See,  in  the  Straiagemata  of  Polyajnus,  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  ingenious  and  successful  contrivance  ^f 
one  Aristomenes  to  escape  from  this  liorrid  place.  Polj/cen, 
book  ii.  c.  2.    Similar  to  this  was  the  punishment  of  pre- 

cipitatio^ 
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'nisLns      ii^ito  wells,  telling  them  to  get 

x\€i.    -vv^€fc.tjer  thence,  and  carry  it  to  their 

'^      cit^r     an<l   country  of  tiie  Athenians 

la^id    waste;   but  that  they  suffered 

ice  of  their  treatment  of  the 

_j  ,^^~^^^       ms    more  than  I  will  assert,  indeed  I 

rx\e^^^^^  ajscribe  it  to  that  cause. 


l-^^^^-aJ'ci 


I^V'^  But   the  vengeance   of  Talthy- 

1x«lc3L  been  the  herald  of  Agamemnon, 

^^^   X--i3Lcecla?monians.    There  is  at  Sparta 

^  ^^f    Tal  thy  bins;  his  posterity  are  called 

Talthybiadoe, 


to  the    ^^^ 


t:tie 


Tarpeian  rock,  inflicted  on   state  cri- 

-|-li^  Ronaans.     Perhaps  it  is  not  iiiireasonabl© 

lilce  kind  of  punisliiiient  prevailed  amongst 

of 

totbr^— 

^jj><^^^      ^    Cimon,  because  he  had  advised  tlie  Athe- 
death  the  heralds  who  came  to  Attica. — 


bius 


^  a,re  told  in  the  Gospels,  hurried  our  Saviour 

,         |-jill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  intending 

along  down.— T. 

*****  f  'j^ijIikTfbius,'] — The  indignation  of  Talthy- 

^^i^*^^     ^   x-epul^lic  of  Lacedsemon  generally,  but  at 

dp*^'*  _     particular  house,  namely,  on  the  family  of 


l^VvV^^ 


to      t> 


o\e  iii-  chapter  12. 


\  cat*^ 


find  on  what  account  these  honours  were 

*Ato  "Y**'^^        tlie    first  herald  in  the  Grecian  history,  and 
^  t>^oV>^^^       ♦•    account  be  reverenced  at  Sparta.^   The  per- 

Q>^  'O^  ,  ,       ^jie   laws  of  all  nations  consented  to  hold 
^i^  ^^^^^tViis  veneration  was  paid  not  to  the  individual, 
\i^^   (fice.      The  name  of  Talthybius  occurs  very  sel- 
^^e  ^  ^^    g^jj^j  ig  never  introduced  with  any  peculit^' 
Jloxo'v^^?Jviour  or  distinction. -T, 
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TalthybiadxB,  and  are  employed,  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  on  all  foreisrn  embassies.  A  lonsj  time 
after  the  incident  we  have  related,  die  entrails  of 
the  victims  continued  at  Sparta  to  bear  an  un- 
favourable appearance,  till  tlie  people,  reduced 
to  despondency,  called  a  general  assembly,  in 
which  they  inquired  by  their  heralds,  if  any  La- 
cedaemonian would  die  for  his  country  9^.     Upon 

this 

"  Die  for  his  countri^^ — A  superstitious  idea  prevailed 
among  the  ancients,  that  the  safety  of  a  whole  nation 
might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individual  be  pieserved, 
by  the  voluntary  devotion  of  one  or  more  persons  to  dea,th. 
Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  instance  before  us,  and  in 
the  example  of  Leonidas,  who  devoted  himself  at  Thermo- 
•  pylae.  The  Romans  were  dibtinguished  by  the  same  absurd 
error :  the  chasm  of  the  forum  was  supposed  to  close  be- 
cause a  Roman  knight  voluntarily  leaped  into  it;  and  a 
splendid  victory  over  their  adversaries  was  believed  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  self-devotion  of  Decius.  In  suc- 
ceeding times  it  became  customary  for  individuals  to  de- 
vote and  consecrate  themselves,  tbtir  fortunes,  and  their 
lives,  to  the  service  of  the  emperors.  The  folly  began  with 
Augustus,  to  whom  one  Pacuvius  thus  devoted  himself. 
That  better  devotion,  the  result  not  of  superstition  but  of 
gentiine  patriotism,  is  thus  well  described  by  Thomson : 

But  ah,  too  little  known  to  modern  times,, 
'  Be  not  the  noblest  passion  past  unsung. 
That  ray  peculiar,  from  unbounded  love 
EfiWd,  which  kirrdles  the  heroic  soul — 
Devotion  to  the  public.     Glorious  flame, 
Celestial  ardour,  in  what  unknown  worlds, 
Profn>ely  scattered  through  the  blue  immense,    • 
Hast  thou  been  blessing  myriads,  since  in  Rome, 
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this  Sperthies  '*,  son  of  Aiieristus,  and  Bulis  son 
of  Nicolaus,  Spartans  of  great  accoitiplishments 
and  distinction,  offered  themselves  to  undergo 
whatever  punishment  Xerxes  -  the  son  of  Darius 
should  think  proper  to  inflict  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  liis  ambassadors.  These  men  there- 
fore the  Spartans  sent  to  the  Aledes,  as  to  certain 
death. 

CXXXV.  The  magnanimity  of  these  two 
men,  as  well  as  the  words  which  they  used,  de- 
serve admiration.  On  their  way  to  Susa  they 
came  to  Hydarnes,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  vanquished  places  in  Asia  near 
the  sea :  he  entertained  them  with  much  libe- . 
rality  and  kindness,  and  addresed  them  as  fol- 
lows : 


Old  virtuous  Rome,  so  many  deathless  names 
From  thcc  their  lustre  drew  ?  Since,  taught  by  Ifaee, 
Their  poverty  put  splendour  to  the  blush, 
Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  death  delight?    '  T, 

*•  SperthiesJ] — The  name  of  this  Spartan  is  very  variously 
vritten:  he  is  called  Spertis,  Spcrchis,  and  Sperches,  but  it 
is  of  no  great  importance.  Suidas,  by  an  unpardonable  neg- 
ligence, changes  these  two  Spartans  into  two  Athenians. 
They  sung,  in  honour  of  these  two  exalted  character?,  a 
melancholy  dirge  called  Sperchis,  though  I  doubt  not  that 
Bulis  was  also  celebrated  in  it,  as  was  Aristogiton  in  that  of 
Harmodius. — See  ThevcrituSy  Idyl.  xv.  g6.  98. — Larcher, 

The  above  mistake  in  Sui4^,  which  Liircher  has  pointed 
out,  Toup,  in  his  Eiuendatiojos  of  that  author^  has  omitted 
taootice. — T.- 
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lows :  "  Why,  O  Laceda3monian3,  will  you  reject 
"  the  friendship  of  the  king?  From  me,  and 
"  from  my  condition,  you  may  learn  how  well 
"  he  knows  to  rewaid  merit.  He  already  thinks 
"  highly  of  your  virtue,  and  if  you  will  but  enter 
"  into  his  service,  he  will  doubtless  assign  to 
"  each  of  you  some  government  in  Greece." 
"  Hydarnes,''  they  repUed,  "  your  advice  with 
"  respect  to  us  is  inconsistent:  you  speak  from 
"  the  experience  of  your  own  but  with  an  entire 
"  ignorance  of  our  situation.  To  you  servi- 
"  tude  is  familiar ;  but  how  sweet  a  tiling  Uberty 
"  is,  you  have  never  known,  if  you  had,  you 
**  yourself  would  have  advised  us  to  make  all 
"  possible  exertions  to  preserve  it^." 

CXXXVI.  When  introduced,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Susa,  to  the  royal  presence,  they  were 
first  ordered  by  the  guards  to  fall  prostrate,  and 
adore  the  king*°**,  and  some  force  was  used  to 

compel 


,  ^^  To  preserve  it.] — ^1  he  Greek  is  ex  ctv  ^og«^»  crt;/»C«A«;oK 
ifuV  rfgi  avnif  /^ax'^^^*  ^^^^  'b  v€Acxfi<''*}  which  literally  means. 
You  would  advise  us  to  fight  for  it  not  only  with  spears,  but 
with  hatchets :  which  in  a  manner  explains  itself;  for  to 
fight  with  a  spear  implies  fighting  at  a  greater  distance,  and 
consequently  with  less  danger,  than  was  possible  with  an  axe, 
the  wounds  of  which  must  be  more  severe,  and  less  easily 
avoided* — T. 

***  Adore  the  king,] — This  was  the  compliment  always 
p^d  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  when  admitted  to  their  pre- 

seacoi 
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^^tn.  ^But:  this  they  refiised  to  do,  even 

tkouLld        dash   their   heads   against   the 
^They     -v%rere  not,  they  said,  accustomed 
ir^sLT^,    xior  was  it  for  this  purpose  that 
._  JSJttsGT-    i>ersevering  in  such  conduct, 

-^sse^d        X^erxes  himself  in    these  tuid 
^^^>ressions  :     "  King  of  the  Medes,  we 
-^      yyy    o^jr    countrymen  to  make  atone- 
-f^^j^     t^lxose    ambassadors  who  perished  at 
"5^^^^^^  ^^^^  great  magnanimity  said 
^^3^      r^ot:     imitate  the  example  of  the  Lace- 
he  ^^       ia^n»,      T'hGy  in  killing  his  ambassadors  had 
^^1^^      -     -the      lav^^s     of  nations;  he  would  not  be 
^dV^^^      ^    thcLt:     ^veith   which  he  reproached  them, 


goiV^y              destroying    their  messengers,  indh^ctly 
t\0^j        ^  ^        • ..^-■^TTnc 

^^^^^-^jl.     In   consequence  of  this  conduct 
subs^*^^  turn 


^""^'-^      ttieix-  crir«e- 

ni.    Ii 

Ui^-^  ^     etrtans^     the  indignation  of  Talthybius 
q{  the      ^   ^  -tlie    present,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
*    ^d    *^ 


tVie  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  Themis- 

-  \>vEt;'      *'  ox-  two  more,  uniformly  refused  to  do.     We 

e*^"^^^  ai^^     ^  Vtvlerius     Maximiis,  that    one   Timagoras,  an 

^^  ^^   ^tovO  ving    done   this,  was  by  his  countrymen  con- 

'^^Yketu^a.^^     ^'^  •    tViinkiDg  the  dignity  of  their  city  injured  and 

aetciw^  ^«  ^^t^is  act  of  meanness. 

iV  05^'^'^'^^^      ern*''^^'   *^^^  ^^^^  compliment  of  prostration 

VxV^'^'®^^        ^gt  have  been  paid  the  king  of  Pprsia  by  the 

V*«So'^^  \vvc^»       axid   Nehemiah,  or  they  could  not  have  bad 


^ 


\»ftoe9»«»' 
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turn  of  Sperthies  .and  Bulis  to  their  countrj\. 
But  according  to  the  Lacedaemonian  actoqnt, 
this  displeasure  was,  after  a  long  interval,  again 
conspicuous  in  the  war  betwixt  the  people  of  the 
Peloponnese  and  the  Athenians.  For  my  own 
part,  I  see  no  divine  interposition '*''  in  this  bu- 
siness: that  the  anger  of  Talthybius  should 
without  ceasing  continue  to  operate  till  the  de- 
voted individuals  were  sent  from  their  country, 
seems  just  and  reasonable ;  but  that  it  should 
ultimately  fall  on  the  children  of  these  men, 
does  not  to  me  look  like  divine  vengeance.  Ni- 
colaus,  the  son  of  Bulis,  and  Aneristus,  the  son  of 
Sperthies,  had  taken  a  jfishing -vessel  belonging  to 
the  Tirinthians'''*  full  of  men:  being  afterward 

sent 


*^  Divine  intet-position.] — To  impute  that  to  divine  inter- 
position, which  human  sagacity  is  unable  to  account  for  or 
explain,  seems  the  necessary  result  of  ignorance  combined 
^ith  superstition.  That  in  a  case  so  remarkable  as  this 
before  us,  Herodotus  should  disdain  to  do  this,  does  the 
highest  credit  to  his  candour  and  his  wisdom.  The  passage 
however  has  grcally  perplexed  the  most  learned  com- 
mentators, some  thinking  that  the  negative  particle  ought 
to  be  rejected,  others  the  contrary.  I  would  rpfer  the 
curious  reader  to  Valcnaer's  note  on  the  passage,  which  to 
me  seems  very  satisfactory,  and  which  I  have  of  course 
adopted.— T. 

«*  To  the  Tirtii^/iuiiM.]— Thucydides  relates  the  parti- 
culars of  this  affair,  book  it.  chapter  67.  From  his  account 
no  divine  interpoeition  seems  necessary  to  explain  what 
happened  to  Nicolaus  and  Aneristus:  they  were  two  of 
3  ,      several 
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sent  on  some  public*  business  into  Asia  by  tha 
Laxrcdffmonians,  they  were  betrayed  by  Sitalces, 
son  of  Tereus,  king  of  Tlirace,  and  by  Nympho- 
dorus,  son  of  Pythus,  a  man  of  Abdera.  They 
were  accordingly  captured  near  Bisanthis  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  being  canned  to  Attica,  were  put 
to  deatli  by  the  Athenians,  as  was  also  Aristeus 
son  of  Adimanthus,  a  Corinthian.  These  events 
happened  many  years  after  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes '°^  • 

CXXXVIII.  This  expiedition,  to  return  to 
my  proper  subject,  was  nominally  said  to  be 
directed  against  Athens ;  but  its  real  object  was 
the  entire  conquest  of  Greece.  The  Greeks 
were  long  prepared  for  this  invasion,  but  they 
did  not  all  think  of  it  alike.  They  who  had 
made  their  submission  to  the  Persian,  did  not 
conceive  they  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 

the 


several  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  were 
then  at  variance  with  Sparta.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  put  to  death  such  as  they  captured 
by  sea,  and  the  Athenians  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
retaliate.  Thucydides  says,  that  Aristeas,  one  of  the  cap- 
tives, was  in  a  particular  manner  odious  to  the  Athenians, 
as  they  imputed  to  him  many  calamities  they  had  recently 
experienced ;  but  he  says  no  such  thing  either  of  Nicolaus 
or  Aneristus. — T, 

*^  After  the  expedition  of  Xrrjre*.]— The  events  here  al- 
luded to  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty-seventli 
Olympftid;  as  appears  from  Thucydides, 
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the  Barbarian's  presence,  whilst  they  who  had 
resisted  his  proposals  were  overwhelmed  with 
terror  and  alarm.  The  united  naval  armament 
of  Greece  was  far  from  able  to  contend  with  his 
power;  and  a  great  number  of  them  discovered 
more  in9lination  to  go  over  to  the  Medes,  than 
to  concur  in  the  general  defence. 

CXXXIX.  I  feel  myself  impelled  in  this 
place  to  deliver  an  opinion,  which,  though  it 
may  appear  invidious  to  most  men,  as  it  seems 
to  me  the  fact,  I  shall  not  suppress.  If  the  Athe- 
nians, through  terror  of  the  impending  danger, 
had  forsaken  their  country,  or  if  they  had  staid 
merely  to  have  surrendered  themselves  to  Xerxes, 
he  would  certainly  have  met  with  no  resistance 
by  sea ;  if  he  had  remained,  without  contest, 
master  of  the  sea,  the  following  must  have  been 
the  event  of  things  on  the  continent : — Although 
they  of  the  Peloponnese  had  fortified  the  isthmus 
by  a  number  of  walls,  the  Lacedaemonians  must 
inevitably  have  been  deserted  by  their  allies,  not 
so  much  from  inclination,  as  from  their  being 
compelled  to  see  tlieir  cities  regularly  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  Barbarian  fleet.  Thus  left  alone, 
after  many  efforts  of  valour,  they  would  have 
encountered  an  honourable  deatli.  Either  tiii» 
must  have  been  their  lotj  o*'  "*^«^ir  the  othi 
Creeks  forming  alliances  \^ 
themselves  would    have   d^ 
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Trould  Greece  either  way  have  been  reduced 
under  the  Persian  yoke.  Of  what  advantage 
the  walls  along  the  isthmus  could  possibly  have 
been,  whilst  the  king  remained  master  of  the 
sea,  I  am  unable  to  discover.  Whoever  there- 
fore shall  consider  the  Athenians  as  the  deli- 
verers of  Greece,  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 
The  scale  to  which  they  inclined,  would  neces- 
sarily preponderate.  In  their  anxiety  for  pre- 
serving the  liberties  of  their  country,  they  ani- 
mated the  ardour  of  all  that  part  of  Greece 
which  was  before  inclined  to  resist  the  Medes. 
They,  next  to  the  gods,  repelled  the  invader; 
nor  did  the  Delphic  oracles,  alarming  and  ter- 
rific as  they  were,  induce  them  to  abandon 
Greece;  but  they  waited  to  receive  the  in- 
vader. 

CXL.  The  Athenians,  desirous  to  know  the 
will  of  the  oracle,  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,- 
who,  after  the  customary  ceremonies,  entering 
the  temple,  were  thus  addressed  in  a  prophetic 
spirit  by  the  priestess,  whose  name  was  Axis- 
tonice : 

^'  Unhappy  men,  to  earth's  last  limits  go; 
"  Forsake  your  homes,  and  city's  lofty  brow, 
"  For  neither  head  nor  bodies  firm  remain, 
"  Nor  hands  assist  you,  nor  can  feet  sustain : 
"  All,  all  is  lost,  the  fires  spread  wide  around, 
"  Mars  iQ  his  Syrian  car  and  arms  is  found ; 
Vol.  IV,  F  "Not 
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"  Not  ye  &lone  his  furious  wrath  may  fear; 
"  Their  towers  from  many  shall  his  vengeance  tear, 
"  And  now  from  hallow 'd  shrines  the  flames  ajscend^ 
*'  Black  blood  and  sweat  their  fearful  torrents  blend. 
"  Horror  prevails !  Ye  victims  of  despair, 
"  Depart,  and  for  unheard-of  ills  prepare !  ^ 

CXLI.  This  reply  filled  the  Athenian  messen- 
gers with  the  deepest  aflBiction :  whilst  they  were 
reflecting  on  its  melancholy  import,  Timon,  son 
of  Androbulis,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens 
of  Delphi,  recommended  them  to  assume  the  dress 
of  supplicants,  and  a  second  time  to  consult  the 
oracle.  They  followed  his  advice,  and  expressed 
their  sentiments  to  the  oracle  in  these  terms: 
"  O  king,  return  us  an  answer  more  auspicious 
"  to  our  country ;  let  our  supplicatory  dress  and 
"  attitude  incline  you  to  compassion ;  otherwise 
•*  we  will  not  leave  your  sanctuai;y,  but  here 
^  remain  till  we  die."  The  second  answer**** 
of  the  pi'iestess  was  to  this  effect : 

"  Of  Jove,  who  rules  Olympian  heights  above, 
"  Not  Pallas'  self  the  solemn  will  can  move, 

''  My 


■**•  The  secmd  cnswrr.]— This  lias  generally  been  impitted 
to  tbe  interposition  of  Themistocies,  v)u>,  as  I^ntarck  in- 
forms us,  despairing  to  influence  his  fellow  citizens  by  an^^ 
human  arguments,  brought  to  his  aid  divine  revelationSi 
prodigies,  and  oracles,  which  he-  employed  like  machines 
in  a  theatre. 
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*'  My  awful  words  attend  then  once  again, 
^^  And  firm  they  shall  as  adamant  remain. 
"  When  all  is  lost  within  Cecropian  bounds, 
*'  And  where  Cithaeron  s  sacred  bosom  sounds^ 
"  Jove  to  his  lov'd  Tritonian  maid  shall  give 
*^  A  wall  of  wood,  where  you  and  yours  shall  live^ 
"  Your  numerous  foes  approach  forbear  to  stay, 
^^  But  fly  from  horse,  and  fopt^  and  arms  away. 
"  Thou  shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destroy 
*^  The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy : 
"  Thou  shalt — tho'  Ceres  scatter  o'er  the  plain, 
"  Or  keep  within  dispos'd,  her  golden  graiiv" 

CXXilL  The  mes3eQg^rs,  as  reasonably,  th^ 
might,  deeming  this  reply  less  severe  than  the 
former,  wrote  it  down,  and  returning  to  Athens 
recited  it  to  the  people.  Many  different,  and 
indeed  entirely  opposite  opinions,  were  delivered 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  cracle :  some  of 
the  oldest  men  thought  it  intended  to  declare, 
that  the  citadel,  which  formerly  was  surrounded 
by  a  pallisade,  should  not  be  taken,  to  which  pd- 
lisade  they  referred  the  oracular  expression  of 
the  wooden  wall.  Others  thought,  that  the  deity, 
by  a  wooden  wall,  meant  ships,  which  therefore, 
omitting  every  thing  else,  it  became  them  to  pro- 
vide. But  they  who  inclined  to  this  opinion  were 
perplexed  by  the  conckiding  words  of  the  oracle : 
**  Thou  shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destroy 
^  The  rising  source  of  many  a  paother  s  joy : 

f  ?  "  Thou 
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"  Thou  shalt — tho'  Ceres  scatter  o'er  the  plain, 
"  Or  keep  within  dispos'd,  her  golden  grain ;' 

for  the  interpreters  of  the  oracle  presumed,  that 
a  defeat  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  sea 
engagement  near  Salamis.' 

CXLIII.  There  was  at  Athens  a  man  lately 
arrived  at  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  whose 
name  was  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles ;  he 
would  not  allow  the  interpreters  of  the  oracles  to 
be  entirely  right.  "  If,"  said  he'°*,  "  that  pre- 
"  diction  had  referred  to  the  Athenians,  the  deity 
"  would  not  have  used  terms  so  gentle.  The 
*'  expression  would  surely  have  been,  *  O 
**  wretched  Salamis,'  and  not  *  O  immortal  Sa- 
"  lamis,'  if  the  inhabitants  had  been  doomed 
"  to  perish  in  the  vicinity  of  that  island."     Every 

more 


■**'  Iff  said  Ac.]— The  last-mentioned  oracle  is  thus  givea 
by  GloTer  in  his  Atheiiaid,  book  i.  334. 

"  Ahy  still  my  tongue  like  adamant  is  hard; 

Minerva's  tow'rs  must  perish  :  Jove  severe 

So  wills,  yet  granting,  at  his  daughter's  suit. 

Her  people  refuge  under  walls  of  wood ; 

But  shun  the  myriads  of  terrific  horse, 

Which  on  your  fields  an  eastern  Mars  shall  bring/'—- 

She  ceas'd,  th' Athenian  notes  her  answer  down; 

To  one  the  most  entrusted  of  his  train 

He  gives  the  tablet :  "  Back  to  Athens  fly," 

lie  said,  "  the  son  of  Neocles  alone. 

By  his  unbounded  faculties,  can  pierce 

The  hiddeu  sense  of  these  mysterious  strains/' 
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more  sagacious  person,  h6  thought,  must  allow 
that  the  oracle  threatened  not  the  Athenians,  but 
the  enemy ;  he  recommended  them,  therefore,  to 
prepare  for  an  engagement  by  sea,  the  only 
proper  interpretation  of  the  walls  of  wood.  This 
opinion  of  Themistocles  appeared  to  the  Athe- 
nians more  judicious  than  that  of  the  inter- 
preters, who  were  averse  to  a  naval  engagement ; 
and  who  advised  their  countrymen  to  attempt 
no  resistance,  but  to  abandon  Attica,  and  seek 
another  residence, 

CXLI V.  Themistocles  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion given  proofs  of  his  superior  sagacity :  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  had  been  collected  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Laurium.  A  proposal  had  been  made,  and  ap- 
proved, that  this  should  be  equally  divided  among 
the  citizens  of  mature  age,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
drachmae  a  head;  Themistocles  dissuaded'**^  the 
Athenians  from  this  measure,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  famish  oqt  with  it  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 

vessels, 

'°^  Themistocles  rfw^iiflrferf.]— Plutarcb,  in  his  life  of  The- 
mistocles, relates  the  same  fact.  It  was  doubtless  a  bold 
though  sagacious  measure,  and  one  of  those  which,  as  it 
happens  to  meet  the  temporary  emotion  of  the  people,  oc- 
casions a  man  either  to  be  torn  in  pieces  as  the  betrayer,  or 
venerated  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. — T, 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  that  the  answer  of  th« 
oracle  ^aa  dictated  by  Themistocles. 

F3 
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tessels,  for  the  war  with  -3£gina.  It  was  thii 
war,  therefore,  which  operated  to  the  safety  of 
Greece,  by  obliging  the  Athenians  to  become 
sailors.  This  fleet  was  not  applied  to  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  but  it 
opportunely  served  for  the  general  benefit  of 
Greece.  The  above  ships  being  already  pre* 
pared,  the  Athenians  had  only,  to  increase  theii^ 
number:  it  was  therefore  determined,  in  a  ge- 
neral council,  held  after  the  declaration  of  the 
oracle,  tlmt  they  could  not  better  testify  their 
obedience  to  the  divinity,  than  by  meeting  at  sea 
the  Barbarian  invader  of  their  country,  in  con- 
junction with  those  Greeks  who  chose  to  join 
their  arms. — Such  were  the  oracles  delivered  to 
the  Athenians. 

CXLV.  At  this  council,  all  the  other  Greeks  " 
assisted  who  were  animated  wdth  an  ingenuous 
ardour  with  respect  to  their  country.  After  a 
conference,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
be  faithful  to  the  common  interest,  it  was  first 
of  all  determined,  that  their  private  resentments 
and  hostilities  should  cease.  At  this  period  great 
disturbances  existed,  but  more  particularly  be- 
twixt the  people  of  Athens  and  ^Egina.  As  soon 
as  they  heard  that  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis,  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  tlie  Athenians  resolved  to 
Bend  some  emissaries  into  Asia,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  king.  It  was  also  determined,  to 
3  senci 
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8end  some  persons  to  Argos,  to  form  wkh  that 
luiiiony  a  confederacy  against  the  Persian  war: 
others  were  sait  to  Sicily,  to  Gelon,  the  son  of 
Dmomenis;  some  to  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to 
solicit  assistance  for  Greece.  It  was  their  view, 
if  possible,  to  collect  Greece  into  one  united 
body,  to  counteract  a  calamity  which  menaced 
their  common  safety.  The  power  of  Gelon  was 
then  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be 
surpassed  by  no  individual  state  of  Gceece. 

CXLVI.  When  all  these  measures  were  agreed 
upon,  and  their  private  animosities  had  ceased, 
their  first  step  was  to  send  three  spies  '"^  to  Asia. 
These  men,  on  their  arrival  at  Sardis,  rren 
seized,  in  the  act  of  examining  the  royal  anny, 
and  being  tortured  by  the  command  of  the  ge* 
nerals  of  the  land  forces,  were  about  to  be  put 
to  death.  When  Xerxes  heard  of  this,  he  ex- 
pressed 


*^  Three  spies,] — The  treatment  of  spies  is  one  of  thoso 
things  ahoot  which  nations  the  most  polished  and  the  most 
barharous  have  always  thought  and  acted  alike.  To  hang 
a  spy  the  moment  he  is  discovered^  without  any  forma  of 
judicial  process^  is  warranted  by  universal  4ron8ent,  and 
seems  justifiable  on  the  common  maxims  of  policy. 

The  refinement  of  modern  times  annexes  a  considerable 
degree  of  infamy  to  the  employment  and  characteir  ^  <l 
spy,  but  the  enterprize  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  as  rerorde^ 
by  Homer,  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  90%  idwa^s  tb% 
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pressed  himself  displeased  with  the  proceedings 
of  his  officers,  and  sending  some  of  his  guards, 
he  commanded  them  to  bring  the  spies  to  his 
presence,  if  they  were  not  already  dead:  the 
guards  arrived  in  time  to  preserve  them,  and 
they  were  conducted  to  the  royal  presence. 
Xerxes,  after  inquiring  their  business,  directed 
his  guards  to  lead  the  men  round  his  army"*, 
and  shew  them  all  his  forces,  both  horse  and 
foot;  when  they  had  fully  satisfied  their  curi- 
osity, he  suffered  them  to  depart  without  mo- 
lestation, wherever  they  thought  proper.  Xerxes 
was  prompted  to  this  conduct,  by  the  idea  that 
if  the  spies  were  put  to  death,  the  Greeks  would 
be  able  to  form  no  conception  of  his  power,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  voice  of  fame ;  he  imagined 
also,  that  the  loss  of  three  individuals,  could 
prove  of  no  serious  detriment  to  the  enemy. 
But  he  concluded,  that  by  the  return  of  these 
men  to  Greece,  the  Greeks,  hearing  of  the  pre- 
parations made  against  them,  would  not  wait 
his  arrival  to  make  their  submissions ;  and  that 
consequently  he  should  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
marching  against  them, 

CXLVII.  Upon  another  occasion  Xerxes  ap- 
peared 

'**  Round  his  army.] — A  similar  conduct  was  pursued  by 
Caius  Fabricius,  with  regard  to  the  spies  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  character  of  Xerxes  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very 
impel  fecily  understood. — In  many  instances  he  proved  him- 
self of  superior  worth  as  well  as  wisdom. — ^The  subject  weU 
i^-'^^-o  asepai-ate  and  elaborate*  TBssay- 
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peared  to  reason  in  the  same  manner :  when  he 
was  at  Abydos  he  saw  some  vessels  sailing  over 
the  Hellespont,  which  carried  com  from  the 
Pontus*  to  iEgmaand  the  Peloponnese.  When 
his  attendants  discovered  them  to  be  enemies^ 
they  prepared  to  pursue  them,  and  looked  ear- 
nestly on  the  king,  as  expecting  his  orders  to  do 
^Q.  Xerxes  inquired  where  these  vessels  were 
going;  on  being  told,  to  the  enemy,  and  that 
they  were  laden  with  com,  "  Well,"  he  replied, 
"  and  are  not  we  going  to  the  same  place,  car- 
"  rying  witli  us  com  amongst  other  necessaries  ? 
"  How,  therefore,  can  these  injure  us^  who  are 
"  carrying  provisions  for  our  use."  The  spies, 
after  surveying  all  that  they  desired,  returned  to 
Europe. 

CXLVIII.  After  their  return,  tliose  Greeks 
who  had  associated  to  resist  tlie  Persian,  sent 
messengers  a  second  time  to  Argos.  The  Ar- 
gives  give  this  account  of  their  own  conduct : — 
They  were  acquainted,  they  say,  at  a  very  early 

period, 

*  All  tbe  Greeks,  and  more  particularly  the  Athenians, 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  maritime  coast 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Crimea.  They  exported  the 
wines  of  Cos,  Thasus,  &c.  the  earthen  ware  and  merchan- 
dize of  Athens,  which  were  then  not  less  esteemed  for  their 
elegance  and  beauty,  than  those  of  London  and  Paris  are  at 
this  period.  In  exchange  for  these  commodities,  they  im- 
ported in  return  from  these  places,  corn,  wax,  honey,  wool, 
leather,  skins,  &c.  and  this  commerce  proved  a  source  of 
^reat  wealth  to  AtheDS.^Xarc^er, 
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period,  with  the  Barbarian  s  views  upon  Greece; 
and  being  aware,  and  indeed  assured,  that  they 
would  be  called  upon  by  the  Greeks  for  their 
assistance  to  oppose  him,  they  sent  to  inquire  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  what  line  of  conduct  they 
might  most  advantageously  pursue.  They  had 
recently  lost  six  thousand  of  their  countrymen^ 
who  were  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  under 
the  conduct  of  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides.     The  Pythian  made  them  this  reply : 

•*  You,  whom  your  neighbours  hate,  whilst  gods 

"  above, 
*f  Immortal  gods,  with  truest  kindness  love, 
^  Keep  close  within,  and  well  your  head  defend, 
"  Which  to  the  limbs  shall  sure  protection  lend."" 

This  was  the  answer  given  them  by  the  Pythian, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Grecian  envoy.  When 
these  had  delivered  their  commission  to  the 
senate  of  Argos,  the  Argives  expressed  them- 
selves disposed  to  enter  into  a  pacific  treaty  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
upon  condition  of  having  the  command  of  half '"^ 

of 


'^  The  command  of  half,] — Diodonis  Sicolus  says,  that 
the  Argives  sent  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  who,  on 
aslLing  for  a  share  of  the  command,  received  an  answer  to 
this  effect :  That  if  they  thought  it  harder  to  submit  to  the 
command  of  a  Grecian,  than  to  have  a  Barbarian  master, 
they  might  as  well  stay,  as  they  were,  in  quiet :  if  they  were 
ambitious  to  have  the  command  of  Greece,  they  must  d^ 
ierve  it  by  their  noble  actions. 
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of  the  troops ;  they  thought  that  in  justice  they 
might  claim  the  whole,  *  but  agreed  to  be  satisfied 
with  half. 

CX,LIX.  This,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, was  the  answer  of  the  Argive  senate,  in 
contradiction  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  not  to 
join  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Their  awe  of  the 
divinity  did  not  prevent  their  urging  with  eager- 
ness a  treaty  for*  thirty  years,  in  which  period 
their  children,  they  presumed,  would  arrive  at 
manhood;  and  they  feared,  if  they  refused  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  their  former  misfortunes 
should  be  aggravated  by  any  new  calamity  in  the 
Persian  war,  they  might  be  ultimately  reduced 
under  the  Lacedsemonian  yoke.  "  To  these  pro- 
posals of  the  Argive  senate^  the  Spartan  envoys 
replied)  that  with  respect  to  the  treaty,  they 
would  relate  their  determination  to  their  country- 
men ;  but  as  to  the  military  command,  they  were 
authorized  to  make  this  decisive  answer:  That 
as  they  had  two  kings,  and  the  Argives  but  one""*, 
the  Spartans  could  not  deprive  either  of  their 
two"*  sovereigns  of  his  privileges;  but  there  was 

no 


■*  The  Argwe*  hut  ime.]— Lowlier  remarks  oa  this  pM» 
ittge,  thftt  it  is  the  only  om  b«  (his  been  able  to  discover, 
wbich  metitioDB  there  being  ft  king  of  Argos. 

"•  Either  of  their  eiw.]— In  book  v.  cbapi  75,  vm  «re 
^d  expressly  that  tke  SpaxtaoA  paesed  a  kv,  forbidding 

both 
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no  reason  why  the  Argive  prince  should  not  be 
vested  with  a  joint  and .  equal  authority.  Thus 
the  Argives  relate  that  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  submit  to  the  Lacedaemonian  insolence, 
choosing  rather  to  be  subject  to  the  Barbarians, 
than  to  the  tyranny  of  Sparta"*.  They  there- 
fore informed  the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  did 
not  quit  their  territories  before  sun-set,  they 
should  be  regarded  as  enemies. 

CL.  The  above  is  the  Argive  account ;  another 
report,  however,  is  prevalent  in  Greece : — Xerxes, 
it  is  said,  before  he  commenced  hostilities  with 
Greece,  sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  who  was  instructed 
thus  to  address  the  people :  "  Men  of  Argos,  at- 
*'  tend  to  the  words  of  Xerxes :  we  are  of  opinion 
"  that  Perses,  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  our 
"  ancestor,  was  the  son  of  Perses,  whose  mother 
"  was  Danae,  and  of  Andromeda,  the  daughter 
*'  of  Cepheus ;  thus  it  appears  that  we  derive 
"  our  origin  from  you"'.     It  would,  therefore, 

"  be 


both  their  kings  to  be  at  the  same  time  present  with  the 
army ;  with  which  assertion  the  passage  before  us  evidentljr 
militates. 

"•  Tyranny  of  Sparta  ] — The  Lacedaemonians,  says  Valc- 
naer,  and  Cleomenes  in  particular,  had  on  various  occasions 
treated  tlie  Argives  ill ;  these,  therefore,  with  the  Achaeans, 
were  the  only  people  of  the  Peloponnese  who  refused  to 
as^st  them  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
'*'  Our  origin  from  ^oa.]— If  the  fables  of  Greece,  may 

b^ 
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*'  be  unnatural  either  for  us  to  Carry  on  war  mth 
"  those  from  whom  we  are  descended,  or  fof 
"  you  to  make  us  your  adversaries,  by  giving 
^  your  assistance  to  others.  Remain,  therefore, 
"  in  tranquillity  at  home ;  if  what  I  meditate 
"  prove  successful,  no  nation  shall  receive  from 
"  me  greater  honours  than  yours."  This  propo- 
sition appeared  to  the  Argives  of  such  serious 
importance,  that  they  of  themselves  made  no 
application  to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  they  were 
called  upon  for  their  assistance,  they  claimed  an 
equal  command,    merely  with  the  view  of  re- 

-   maining 


be  credited,  tbe  royal  families  of  Perseus  and  Argos  came 
from  the  same  source.  From  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acri- 
sius  and  Jupiter,  came  Perses,  king  of  Argos ;  Perses  bad  by 
Andromeda,  tbe  daughter  of  Cepbeus,  Perses,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  Persians,  before  called  Cepberi. — Larcher. 

It  is  truly  said  by  Plato  (in  Alcibiad.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.)  that 
the  Heraclidse  in  Greece,  and  tbe  Acbsemenidae  among  tbe 
Persians,  were  of  tbe  same  stock.  On  this  account  Hero- 
dotus makes  Xerxes  claim  kindred  with  tbe  Argives  of 
Greece,  as  being  equally  of  tbe.  posterity  of  Perses,  the 
same  as  Perseus,  tbe  sun,  under  which  character  the 
Persians  described  the  patriarch  from  whom  they  were  de- 
scended. Perseus  was  tbe  same  as  Mithras,  whose  sacred 
cavern  was  styled  Perseiitn. 

Phnbe  parens-*seu  te  roseum  Titana  vocari 
Gentis  Achaemeniae  ritu,  seu  praestat  Osirin 
Frugiferum :  seu  Persei  sub  rupibus  antri 
Jndignata  sequi  torquentem  comua  Mithram. 

Statias  Theb.  i.  717. 

The  above  is  from  Bryant,  vol.  ii.  67,  68. — See  also,  of 
the  same  work;  vol.  i.  466,  and  vol.  iii.  388, 
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mainiog  quiet^  for  they  knew  the  Lacadaemo** 
nians  would  reftise  it"^ 

CLI.  The  above  receives  confirmaticHi  from  a 
circumstance  represented  in  Greece  to  have  hap- 
pened many  years  afterwards.  The  Atheniafis, 
upon  some  occasion  or  other,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Susa,  the  city  of  Memnon"^  amongst  whop* 
was  CalUaa*,  the  son  of  Hipponicus:  at  the 
aao^e  place^  and  time,  some  Argiyas  were  {Mre* 
9&n%  to  inquire  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of 
Xer^s,  whether  the  friendship  they  had  formed 
mtti  Im  father  Xerxes,  continued  still  in  force, 

or 


"♦  JFotdd  refuse  if] — Plutarch,  in  his  Essay  on  the  i 
lignity  of  Herodotus,  which  I  have  frequently  had  occasioa 
to  mention,  ta^s,  that  this  passage  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  our  atttho/s  malice.  "  Every  body  knows,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, **  that  the  Argives  were  not  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  Grecian  confederacy,  although  they  did  not  choose  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Lacedemonians.'^ — T. 

'■*  City  of  Mcwnon.]— Built  by  Tithonus,  the  father  off 
Memnon,  and  called  both  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  the 
Memnonian  city.   . 

*  The  fact  was  this,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicnius,  Ar- 
taxerxes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  he  had  stastained 
in  Cyprus^  determined  to  make  peace  with  the  Greeks. 
Artabanes  and  Megabyzes  were  accordingly  dispatched  on 
this  business  as  ambassadors  to  Athens.-  The  terms  appear- 
ing reasonable  to  the  Athenians,  they  on  their  side  sent  am« 
bassadors  to  Artaxerxes  with  full  powers. — Callias  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy,  and  this  event  happened  in  the 
fourth  yeatr  of  the  Bid  Olyoapi^ii,  a«d  449  ytes  bcfuce  the 
Chrigtian  cera. 
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or  whether  he  ragged  them  as  enemies.  Ar^^ 
taxerxes  replied,  that  it  certainly  did  continue, 
and  that  no  city  had  a  greater  share  of  his  regard 
than  Argos. 

CLIL  In  rdating  the  above,  I  neither  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  nor  ^ve  any  opinion, 
havkig  no  other  authority  but  that  of  the  Argrres 
themeelYes,  for  saying  that  Xerxes  sent  a  herald 
to  Argos,  or  that  the  Arg^ve  ambassadors  at  Suaa 
intenogated  Artaxerxes  concerning  his  friend* 
ship  for  their  country.  This,  however,  I  know, 
that  if  all  men  were  to  produce  in  one  place '"^ 

their 


"*  Produce  in  one  place.'\ — This  passage  is  obscure.  The 
meaning  t>f  Herodotus  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  take  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Argives,  their  guilt  was  not  considerablei 
according  to  the  favourable  eye  with  which  all  men  view 
their  own  faults^  ^  I  know/'  says  he,  ^  that  all  men 
would  rather  keep  thur  own  faults,  than  take  those  of 
others.'' 

A  similar  sentiment  U  this  is  well  «xpt«ssed  by  lord  Ches- 
terfield, in  a  paper  of  the  World. 

*^  If,  sometimes,  o«r  common  paiiccA  has  been  a  little 
partial,  and  not  kept  the  scales  <t«ite  even,  if  one  pre- 
ponderaites  too  Hineh,  we  throw  into  the  lighter  a  due  coun- 
terpoise -of  vanity,  which  never  fails  to  set  all  right.  Hence 
It  happens,  that  hardly  any  man  wodd  without  reserve,  and 
in  every  particular,  change  with  any  other." 

Solon,  according  to  Valerius  Maximns,  book  vii.  e.  «• 
asserted  the  same  thing  concennng  human  miseries.  **  Solon 
«iebat  si  in  unom  locum  cmicti  mala  sua  contulissent,  futvrum 
nt  propria  depertare  domtmi  quam  ex  communi  miscrianwn 
«oervo  pertion«n  suam  ierre  fls^Sleiit*''    This  topic  is  treated 

witib 
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their  faults,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  those 
of  their  neighbours,  the  result  would  be,  that 
after  due  examination  each  would  willingly  re- 
turn with  what  he  brought. — ^The  conduct  of  the 
Argives,  according  to  this  representation,  was 
not  the  basest  possible.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  record  the  different  opinions  of  men, 
though  I  am  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to , 
credit  them ;  and  let  this  my  opinion  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  my  history.  It  is  then  also  as- 
serted, that  the  Argives  first  invited  the  Persian 
$o.  invade  Greece,  imagining,  after  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  they  could  experience  no  change  for  the 
worse. 

CLIII.  With  the  view  of  forming  a  treaty 

with 


with  great  humour  in  the  Spectator,  N^  557  and  558. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  xaxa,  in 
this  passage,  it  may  be  observed  that  Plutarch  substitutes 
lyxXifAAra. 

Plutarch,  after  reprobating  the  manner  in  which  Herodo- 
tus speaks  of  the  Argives,  adds  this  comment : 

*^  What  he  therefore  reports  the  ^Ethiopian  to  have  ex- 
claimed concerning  the  ointment  and  the  purple,  <  Deceitfiil 
are  the  beauties,  deceitful  the  garments  of  the  Persians,' 
may  be  applied  to  himself;  for  deceitful  are  the  phrases, 
deceitful  the  figures,  which  Herodotus  employs,  being  per« 
plexed,  fallacious,  and  unsound.  For  as  painters  set  off  and 
render  more  conspicuous  the  luminous  parts  of  their  pictures 
by  the  aid  of  shades,  so  he  by  his  denials  extends  his  calum« , 
Dies,  and  by  his  ambiguous  speeches  makes  his  suspicions 
take  the  deeper  impression." — T. 
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with  Gelon,  there  arrived  in  Sicily  different  am- 
bassadors from  the  several  allies,  and  Syagnis-  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  An  ancestor 
of  this  Gelon  was  a  citizen  of  Gela"^  of  the 
island  of  Telo,  opposite  Triopium;  when  the 
Lindians  of  Rhodes"',  and  Antiphemus,   built 

Gela, 


■*^  Gela.'] — ^The  curious  reader  will  find  every  thing  re- 
lating to  Gela  amply  discussed  by  the  learned  d'Orville,  in 
his  Sicula,  page  1 1 1  to  page  131.  It  seems  probable  that  it 
was  built  713  years  before  Christ.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  destroyed  Gela 
about  the  1 24th  Olympiad,  and  5712  years  after  its  first  founda- 
tion :  the  inhabitants  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Phintias^ 
which  he  built.  A  medal  has  been  found  in  Sicily,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  minotaur,  the  well  known  type  of  the 
people  of  Gela;  on  the  reverse  a  wild  boar,  which  is  always 
found  on  the  medals  of  Phintias.  See  Larcher's  Table  Geo* 
graphique,  vol.  vii.  p.  157^ — T,. 

"•  Rhodes.] — The  Rhodians  succeeded  the  Cretans  in  the 
dominion  of  the  sea;  they  styled  themselves  sons  of  the 
sea.  So  Simias,  their  own  historian,  says  of  them,  as  cited 
by  Clemens  Alexand.  and  explained  by  Bochart,  viti  OoXo^jn^ 
— See  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  v.  Fionas  calls  them  Nauticus  popu- 
lus.  See  Meursius,  where  we  find  that  Rhodes  was  styled 
Mari  enata,  because  it  emerged  by  the  decrease  of  the  sea. 
They  applied  themselves  with  great  success  to  maritime  af- 
fairs, and  became  famous  for  building  ships;  they  took  so 
much  care  to  keep  the  art  to  themselves,  that  it  was  criminal 
not  only  to  enter,  but  even  look  at  their  docks. — See  iii 
Eustathius  in  Dion,  the  expression  ra  Xiy^a  irXoia.  1  he  high 
esteem  and  credit  which  Rhodes  obtained,  is  apparent  from 
the  succours  which  the  neighbouring  states  sent  her,  when 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  See  Polybius.  In 
Polybius  the  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the  wisdom  of 

Vol.  IV.  G  her 
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Gda,  be  iiccompaDied  dsfem.  Hk  posterity,  ia 
pciocess  of  tme,  isecanne  the  mtnisterB  of  the  in* 
feraad  deities  "^^  -wkkk  honour,  Tclines,  one  of 
l^ir  ^ancestors,  tiiifls  obtained:  Some  men  of 
Gela,  y»ho  in  a  public  tumult  had  been  worsted^ 
took  refiige  at  Macftorium,  a  city  beyond  Gela. 

Telines 


tier  iMlftics :  one  ^art  I  cannot  omit,  namely,  the  jnsl  value 
they  Mt  on  tiieir  «poor,  and  their  importance  Co  (be  state,  and 
Ihe  care  they  took  -of  tliem.  They  established  many  rules 
fer  their  mainlensnce,  and  made  anipl^  provision  for  then 
M9  wisely  coneludfng,  that  the  better  they  were  used,  the 
ttore  obedient  and  peaceable  they  would  be,  and  al-wa}** 
ready  to  attend  the  emnmons  of  the  pahik,  in  recnxiting 
and  manning  their  fleets.  With  the  teiTor  of  these  th^  long 
tsaintained  tht  sovereigBty  c(  the  seas,  extending  their 
dominion  even  to  Pharos,  nou- .  iEgypt,  till  Cleopatra,  by 
•ubtlety,  shook  off  their  yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  Phar4)« 
complaining  of  the  heavy  tribtite  they  annaaHy  paid,  aa 
many  other  islands  did*  to  the  Rhodians,  ehe  ordered  a  inole 
to  be  thrown  up  to  join  Pharos  to  the  continent,  which  waa 
surprisingly  executed  within  seven  day^  and  thence  called 
Eptaatadimn.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhodian  officers  being 
arrived  at  PfaAios  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  the  queen, 
riding  on  horseback  over  the  new  causeway  to  Pharos,  told 
the  Rhodians  they  did  not  know  their  own  business :  that 
the  tribute  was  not  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  continent, 
and  Pharos  was  uo  longer  an  island.  Let  me  add«  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhodes  long  maintained  their  credit  in  mari- 
time al&irSf  gave  their  assistance  to  the  unfortunate,  curbed 
and  restrained  the  oppressor,  and  by  the  institution  of  the 
knights  of  Jerusalem,  in  1508,  enlisted  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity  against  the  encroachments  of  the  infi* 
dels,  and  gallantly  defended  their  island  against  the  Ottomaa 
^ces  ifor  the  space  of  200  years'. — T, 

••  /a/5mM/ifci^i«.]— Ceres  and  Proserpine* 
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.TeUnes  brought  these  baek  to  their  aUegiance^ 
without  any  other  aid  than  the  thii^s  eaered  t9 
the  above  deitiefly  but  where  or  in  what  manner 
he  obtained  them,  I  am  unable  to  esqdaki.  It 
was  by  tiieir  aid,  that  he  effected  the  return  of 
the  citiaeos  of  Gek,  having  previously  stipulated 
that  his  descendants  should  be  the  ministers  of 
the  above-mentioned  deities.  That  Telines  should 
undeortake  and  accomplish  so  difficult  an  ent«r- 
priae,  seeaas  to  me  particulaily  surprismg ;  it  was 
certauily  beyond  the  abilities  of  any  ordkiary  iiH 
dividual,  and  could  only  have  been  eseculed  by 
a  man  of  very  superior  qualities.  He  is,  never* 
thelessy  rqxMted  by  the  people  of  Sicily  to  have 
be^i  a  person  of  different  charactear;  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  ddHeate  and  efieaunate  natiire.--»ThiiSy 
however,  he  attabed  hb  idi^iities. 

CLIV.  Cfeander,  the  son  of  Ptrntarens^  after 
possessing  for  seven  years  the  sovereignty  of  Gela, 
was  assassmated  by  Sabyll«»,  a  citiacn  ol  the 
place,  and  succeeded  in  hie  authority  by  his  bro* 
ther  Hippocrates.     During  hia  reigns  Gelon'^, 

one 


■*  Oehn,] — He  vas  nel,  as  Dienyuos  Halicarn«sio»  as* 
tsrts,  Um  brotker  of  Hipftocrales.  From  belonging  to  tka 
body  guard  o(  'Hippocrates,  he  ekvated  himeelf  to  tbe  go* 
vexnmtnlioi  Geb,  and  iroin  theoce  to  thai  of  Syraome: 
tbi4  last  b«  rendered  a  flonriahiog  town,  and  so  attachsd  it 
(0  bim  by  hi»  UbfiraUty,  that  when  tbey  bcohe  in  pieces  tha 
G  2  statufs 
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one  of  the  posterity  of  Telines,  of  whom  indeed 
there  were  many  others,  and  particularly  .^ne- 
sidemus,  son  of  Pataicus,  of  the  body  guard  of 
Hippocrates,  was  soon,  on  account  of  his  mili- 
tary virtue,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
the  cavalry.  He  had  eminently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  several  different  M'ars,  which  Hip- 
pocrates had  prosecuted  against  the  Callipolitse, 
the  Naxians,  the  people  of  Zancle  and  Leontium, 
not  to  mention  those  of  Syracuse,  and  many 
barbarous  nations.  Of  all  these  cities,  which 
I  have  enumerated,  tliat  of  Syracuse  alone 
escaped  the  yoke  of  Hippocrates.  The  Syra^ 
cusans,  indeed,  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat 
near  the  river  Elorus,  but  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyraeans  had  supported  and  delivered .  them, 
on  the  express  condition  that  they  should  give  up 
to  Hippocrates  the  city  of  Camarina,  which  they 
possessed  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

CLV.  Hippocrates,  after  reigning  the.samf 
period  as  his  brother  Cleander,  lost  his  life  befort 
the  town  of  Hybla*^*,  in  a  war  against  the  Sici*^ 

lians^ 


statues  of  the  tyrants,  to  coin  them  into  money,  when  Timo- 
leon  restored  its  liberty  to  Syracuse,  those  of  Gelon  alon^ 
were  exempted. — Lurcher. 

••■  H^^to.]— There  were  in  Sicily  three  cities  of  this  name, 
ihe  greater,  the  middle,  and  the  litile  Ilybia.  The  first  of 
Aese  is  now  calkd  Pater  no,  and  is  at  the  foot  of  i£tna;  the 

second 
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Hans.  Gelon,  after  having  conquered  his  fel^ 
low-citizens  in  affixed  battle,  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  rights  of  Euclid  and  Oleander,  sons 
of  Hippocmtes,  whose  accession  to  their  father's 
dignity  was  resisted,  obtained  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  Gela,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heirs. 
He  afterwards  got  possession  of  Syracuse,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  restoring  to  their  country, 
from  Csamene,  those  of  the  Syracusans  called 
Gamori'",  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  com- 
mon people,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  slaves 
the  Cillyrians"^  The  Syracusans,  on  his  ap- 
proach, made  their  submissions,  and  deUvered 
up  their  city. 

CLVI.  When  Gelon  became  master  of  Syra- 
cuse he  made  light  of  Gela,  his  former  posses- 
sion, 

second  is  the  modtrn  Ragusa ;  the  third  is  Megara. — It  was 
before  the  second  Hybla  that  Hippocrates  died.  Hybla  was 
also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  which  abounded  in 
thyme,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  bees;  it  has  been  sufficiently 
notorious  in  poetic  description. 

I  am  conscious  that,  with  respect  to  geographical  descrip- 
tions, I  have  on  all  occasions  been  concise,  and  some  of  my 
readers  may,  perhaps,  think  to  a  fault.  In  answer  to  this 
I  can  only  observe,  that  the  geography  of  Herodotus  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  employ  a  separate  volume. — T. 

***  Goimori,'] — ^The  Gamori  or  Geomori,  were  properly 
those  who,  being  sent  away  as  a  colony,  divided  the  lands 
among  thttm. 

'*^  Ci%r»afi«.]— This  name  is  written  diflferently.  Larther 
ealls  them  Cillicyrians. 

G3 
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sioR,  and  consigned  it  to  the.  care  of  hi»  brotdbor 
Hiero.  SyrKuse,  wbidft  now  was  every  tiling  to 
biiBy  became  soon  a  great  and  power&t  city, 
Gdon  remored  aU  its  inhabitants  from  Camarine, 
whom  be  made  citizens  of  Syracuse,  after  orer- 
turning  their  city.  He  did  tbe  same  with  respect 
to  more  than  half  of  the  peq[>le  of  Gek.  He  be- 
sieged also  the  people  of  Sicilian  Megssra;  on 
their  siarrender,  the  most  wealthy  among  them, 
who,  on  acc3ount  of  their  activity  against  him, 
expected  no  mercy,  wore  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
The  ocmunon  peq[ile  of  Megara,  who,  not  having 
been  instruments  of  the  war,  thought  they  hid 
nothing  to  apprehend,  after  being  conducted  to 
Syracuse,  were  sold  as  slaves,  to  be  carried  out 
of  Sicily,  The  people  of  Euboea  in  Sicily  were 
in  like  manner  separated,  and  experienced  the 
same  treatment.  His  motive,  in  boA  these  in- 
stances, was  his  fear  and  dislike  of  ^e  common 
people :  thus  he  rendered  himself  a  most  power- 
ful prince. 

CLVII.  When  the  Grecian  ambassadors  ar-r 
rived  at  Syracuse,  and  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  king,  they  addressed  him  to  this  efiect :  ^^  The 
"  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians,  and  their  common 
*^  allies,  have  deputed  us  to  solicit  your  assists 
"  ance  against  the  Barbarian.  You  must  have 
^'  heard  of  his  intended  invasion  of  our  country, 
3  ^'  that 
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^  that  lie  Imib  thrown  bridges  ov^  ibe  HcBe* 
^  spool,  aod,  brif^ging  with  Urn  alt  the  powers  of 
^  Asia,  i»  ftboiit  ta  femrst  upon  Greeca  He 
^  fNretendas  that  hfe  hostilities  are  directed  i^unsC 
*^  Athens  al^ufie ;  but  his  real  oliject  is  the  entire 
^  sut^tion  of  Gh-eece^  We  call  on  you^  there- 
^  fdie,  ifhora  power  is  so  great,  and  whose  Sr- 
^'  eilian  dooiinkms  constitute  so  material  a  por- 
^  tion  of  Greece,  to  assist  lis  in  the  vindicaJaon 
^  of  our  common  Kberty.  Greece  united  will 
^  form  a  powev  ibrmidable  enouj^  to  Besist  our 
^  invaders ;  but  if  some  of  our  countrymen  be- 
<^  tray  us,  and  others  withhold  their  assistance 
<^  the  defenders  of  Greece  will  be  reduced  to  an 
*  insignificant  number,  and  our  universal  rum 
*'  may  be  expected  to  ensue.  Do  not  im^ne 
**  that  the  Persian,  after  vanquishing  us,  will  not 
'*  come  to  you :  it  becomes  yon,  therefore,  to 
*'  take  every  necessary  precaution;  by  assisting 
"  us,  you  render  your  own  situation  secure. — 
**  An  enterprize  concerted  with  wkdom  seldom 
"  fails  of  success.'* 

CLVIII.  The  reply  of  Gelon  was  thus  vehe- 
ment :  "  Your  address  to  me,  O  men  of  Greece,'* 
said  he,  "  is  insolent  in  the  extrepae.  How  can 
*'  you  presume  to  solicit  my  aid  ag^nst  the 
**^  Barbarian?  when  I  formerly  asked  you  for 
"  assistance  against  the  Carthaginians^  an.d'to 
"  revenge  on  the  people  of  JEg^ta,  the  deat|i 
04  .       **of 
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of  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  ofFer- 
mg  in  retuni  to  make  those  commercial  places 
free,  from  whence  great  advantages  would 
have  been  derived  to  you,  on  both  occasions 
you  refused  to  succour  me.  That  all  this  re- 
gion, therefore,  is  not  in  subjection  to  the 
Barbarians,  has  not  depended  upon  you ;  the 
events  however,  has  been  fortunate  to  me. 
But  on  the  apprbach  of  war,  and  your  own 
immediate  danger,  you  have  recourse  to  Gelon. 
I  shall  not  imitate  your  contemptuous  conduct; 
I  am  ready  to  send  to  your  aid  two  hundred 
triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  troops, 
two  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  archers, 
two  thousand  slingers,  and  an  equal  number 
of  light-armed  cavalry.  It  shall  be  my  care 
also  to  provide  com'*^  for  all  the  forces  of 
Greece,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 

^'But 

"♦  Provide  corn.]— The  fertility  of  Sicily,  with  respect  to 
corn, '  has  from  the  most  remote  times  he«n  memorable. 
In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Rome  it  was  called  the 
granary  of  the  republic.  See  Cicero  in  Verrem,  ii.— "  Hie 
JM.  Cato  sapiens  cellam  penariam  reipublicap,  nutricem 
plebis  Rumanas  Sicilium  nominavit."  Modern  travellers 
agree  in  representing  Sicily  as  eminently  abundant  in  its 
crops  of  com. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Antiphenes  preserved  in  Athenaeus, 
which  may  thus  be  translated: 

*^  A  Cook  frpm  £lis,  a  caldron  from  Argos,  wine  of 
Phlius,  tapestry  of  Corinth,  fish  from  Sicyon,  pipers 
(awAjjT^i^if)  from  iEgium,  cheese  from  Sicily ,  the  perfumes 
pf  Athens,  and  eels  of  Boebtia/* 

So 
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^*  But  I  make  these  offers  on  the  condition  of 

^'  being  appointed    to   the  supreme   command^ 

"  otlierwise  I  will  neither  come  myself,  nor  fur- 

^*  nish  supplies." 

CLIX.  Syagrus,  unable  to  contain  himself 
exclaimed  aloud:  *^  How  would  Agamemnon, 
"  the  descendant  of  Pelops,  lament,  if  he  could 
"  know  that  the  Spartans  suffered  themselves  to 
"  be  commanded  by  Gelon,  and  the  people  of 
**  Syracuse !  Upon  this  subject  I  will  hear  you 
"  no  farther :  if  you  have  any  intention  of  assist- 
'^  ing  Greece,  you  must  submit  to  be  subordinate 
"  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  if  you  refuse  this,  we 
"  decline  your  aid." 

CLX.  When  Gelon  perceived  the  partici^ 
aversion  of  Syagrus  to  his  proposals,  he  delivered 
himself  a  second  time  as  follows :  "  Stranger  of 
"  Sparta,  when  injuries  are  offered  to  an  exalted 
"  character,  they  seldom  fail  of  exciting  his  re- 
"  sentment :  yet  your  conduct,  insulting  as  it  is, 
^^  shall  not  induce  me  to  transgress  against  de- 
"  cency.  If  you  are  tenacious  of  the  supreine 
"  authority,  I  may  be  reasonably  more  so,  who 
"  am  master  of  more  forces,  and  a  greater 
"  number  of  ships :  but  as  you  find  a  difficulty 


So  that  cheese  also  was  amoogst  the  numerous  delicacies 
vrhich  Sicily  supplied.— T, 
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"  in  acceding  to  my  terms,  I  will  remit  somewhat 
^  of  my  claims.  If  you  command  the  fend 
**  forces,  I  will  have  the  conduct  of  the  fleet ; 
"  or,  if  you  will  direct  the  latter,  I  wtK  command 
*'  the  former.  You  must  be  satisfied  with  one  of 
"  these  conditions,  or  be  content  to  depart  with- 
"  out  my  powerful  assistance'**." — Such  were 
fte  propositions  of  Gelon.  , 

CLXL  The  Athenian  envoy,  anticipathig  the 
Lacedtemonian,  answered  him  thus  r  "  Kmg  of 
**  Syracuse,  Greece  has  sent  us  to  you,  not  want- 
**  ing  a  leader,  but  a  supply  of  forces.  Such  b 
*•  your  ambition,  that  unless  you  arc  suffered  to 
"  command,  you  will  not  assist  us.  When  you 
"  first  intimated  your .^vish  to  have  the  supreme 
"  command  of  our  united  forces,  we  Athenians 
•*  listened  in  silence,  well  knowing  that  our  La- 
**  cedsemonian  ally  would  return  you  an  answer 

"  applicable 


'*'  Afy  powetful  assistance,'] — i£Iiaii,  in  hi9  V^ariotv  His- 
tory, book  ix.  chap.  5,  reldUs  this  anecdote  of  Hicro  and 
Themistocles  :^ 

When  Hiero  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  would 
have  engaged  with  hb  horses  in  the  race,  Themistocles  ^^ 
vented  him,  saying,  that  he  who  would  not  engage  in  tha 
common  danger,  ought  not  to  have  a  share  in  the  common 
festival. 

The  chronology  of  this  fact  is  adduced  by  Bentley,  us  a 
ccmvincing  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
imputed  tQ  Themistocles.    See  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  395. 

— r.    ^ 
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"  applieable  to  us  both.  As  soon  as  yon  gave  up 
'^  this  claim,  and  were  satisfied  with  requiring 
^  the  ccmunand  of  the  fleet  alone,  I  then  thought 
'^  it  becanie  me  to  answer  you.  Know  then,  that 
^^  if  the  Spartan  ambassador  would  grant  you  this, 
^  we  would  not :  if  the  Lacedaemonians  refuse  the 
"  conduct  of  the  fleet,  it  devolves  of  course  to 
**  us;  we  would  not  dispute  it  with  them,  but  we 
<<  would  yield  it  to  nobody  else.  It  would  little 
"  avail  us  to  possess  the  greater  part  of  the  mari- 
'*  time  forces  of  Greece,  if  we  could  suflfer  the 
'^  Syracusans  to  command  them.  The  Athenians 
"  are  the  most  ancient  people  of  Greece***,  and 


^  Tkt  most  andemt  people  of  Greece.]— The  Athenians  in 
support  of  their  antiquity,  assumed  many  romance  appella- 
tions, calling  themselves  the  sons  of  the  earth,  xOohoi^. 
mtmx^09tf,  ynymti,  vnAoyovot,  children  of  clay.  See  Hesy- 
chius  at  the  word  ynywf.  Opposing  also  these  appella- 
tions to  the  fiction  of  the  ^Egyptians,  concerning  the  gene- 
ration of  man  from  the  slime  and  mud  of  the  river  Nile, 
they  afterwards,  as  an  emblem  of  their  own  fortuitous  gene- 
ration, wore  the  cicada,  or  harvest  flies,  commonly  trans- 
lated grasshoppers,  in  their  hair.  Their  comic  poet,  who  on 
no  occasion  spared  his  countrymen,  makes  of  this  their  em- 
blem a  happy  but  sarcastic  use,  telling  them  that  the  cicada, 
which  they  pretended  to  be  a  symbol  of  themselves,  did 
really  exhibit  their  faithful  picture,  they  were  ap^tnrtt  w^^ri^ 
iro^yovif,  with  this  only  difference,  that  whereas  the  cicada 
only  sung  upon  the  boughs  for  a  month  or  two,  they  sung 
away  their  whole  lives  in  hearing  causes ;  that  in  short  they 
were  ^^t^iMXvyo^  (See  Athensus,  p.  540.)  sauntering  through 
%he  ptreeU  to  pick  up  the  loose  grahn  which  fell  from  the 

industrious 
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"  we  alone  have  never  changed  our  country: 
"  from  us  was  descended  that  hero,  *who,  ac- 
'*  cording  to  Homa:,  of  all  those  who  marched 
''  against  Troy*  was  the  most  expert  in  the 
"  an-angement  and  discipline  of  an  army:  we 
^*  relate  these  things  with  a  becoming  sense  of 
**  our  own  importance/' 

CLXII.  "  Man 


industrious  farmer,  to  find  out  a  place,  aw^yfjuota^  where 
they  had  nothing  to  do.  This  claim,  however,  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  antiquity  was  opposed  by  the  Arcadians,  who 
boasted  that  they  existed  before  the  moon,  and  to  keep  up 
this  pretence  they  wore  lunulas  or  moons  in  their  shoes,  as 
the  Athenians  wore  the  cicada  in  their  hair :  they  therefore 
called  themselves  v^o^tXi}yo4;  apd  Strabo,  in  his  eighth 
book,  owns  their  plea,  asserting  that  the  Arcadians  were  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Grecians. — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Arcadians  were  called  Silen,  before  they  disputed  with  the 
Athenians  on  the  subject  of  antiquity.  A  principal  part  of 
their  possessions  in  Asia  were  called  Salonum^  and  the  cheese 
there  made  caseus  Salonites,  words  not  unlike  to  Silenus  and 
Seleuitae.  The  name  also  is  preserved  in  Silenus,  the  usual 
companion  of  Pan,  the  Arcadian  deity.  Silenus,  as  the  Greek 
language  prevailed,  might  afterwards  be  changed  into  Selenvs 
or  Selenita,  from  the  word  Selene^  then  betier  understood,  or 
on  purpose  to  maintain  the  contest  of  antiquity,  and  to  ac- 
count for  calling  themselves  Proteleni. — T, 

*  TroyJ] — ^There  are  frequent  allusions  in  Herodotus  to 
the  Trojan  war.  See  for  example  Clio,  c.  v.  this  passage 
j;nd  Calliope,  c.  xxvii. — Xerxes  sacrificed  to  the  Trojan 
Minerva,  and  paid  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
died  at  Troy — of  course  he  believed  the  Trojan  war  ta  have 
cxistedp  The  truth  I  conceive  to  be  this— that  the  Trojan 
war  did  actually  take  place,  but  that  the  poem  of  Homer 
contains  a  number  of  fables  introduced  by  the  poet  as  em* 
liellishment8.~T. 
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CLXII.  "  Man  of  Athens,"  answered  Gelon, 
**  it  does  not  appear  that  you  want  commanders, 
"  but  troops.  Since,  therefore,  you  would  ob* 
"  tain  every  thing  and  concede  nothing,  hasten 
"  your  departure,  and  inform  Greece  that  their 
*'  year  will  be  without  its  spring/'  The  meaning 
of  his  expression  was,  that  as  the  spring  was  the 
most  desirable  season  of  the  year,  so  were  hi§ 
forces  with  respect  to  those  of  Greece ;  Greece^ 
therefore,  destitute  of  his  alliance,  would  be  as  a 
year  without  its  spring. 

CLXIII.  The  Grecian  ambassadors,  after  re- 
ceiving this  answer  from  Gelon,  sailed  back  again, 
Gelon  afterwards,  apprehending  that  the  Greeks 
must  fall  before  the  Barbarian  power,  and  still 
disdaining,  as  monarch  of  Sicily,  to  be  subprdi*- 
nate  to  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnese,  adopted 
tlie  following  measure: — As  soon  as  he  heard 
that  the  Persian  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  h6 
sent  three  fifty-oared  vessels  to  Delphi,  under 
the  conduct  of  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythes,  of 
the  isle  of  Cos ;  he  had  with  him  a  large  feum 
jof  money,  and  a  commission  of  a  pacific  ten- 
dency"^. They  were  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
contest:    if   the    Barbarian    proved    victorious, 

they 


^^  Pacific  ' tendency. y^fiPunf  ^oyw?,    literaJly  "  friendly 
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they  were  to  give  him  earth  and  water,  in  token 
of  the  submission  of  those  places  of  which  Gelon 
was  prince ;  if  victory  fell  to  the  Greeks,  they 
were  to  return  home. 

CLXIV.  This  Cadmus  had  received  ftom  his 
father,  the  sovereignty  of  Cos ;  and  tjiough  his 
situation  was  free  from  every  'species  of  dis- 
quietude, he  resigned  his  authority  from  the 
mere  love  of  justice,  and  retired  to  Sicily.  Here^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Samian3,  he  inhabited 
Zancle,  the  name  of  which  place  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Messana"'.  Gelon  selected  this 
man,  being  convinced  from  his  previous  conduct, 
of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  justice.  Among 
the  other  instances  of  rectitude  which  he  exhi- 
bited^ the  following  is  not  the  least  worthy  of 
admiration :  If  he  had  thought  proper  he  might 
have  converted  to  his  own  use  the  wealth  with 
which  Gelon  intrusted  him;  but  after  the  vic« 
tory  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  consequent  retreat 
of  Xerxes,  he  carried  all  these  riches  back  again 
to  Sicily. 

CLXV.  The 


'^  MeMona.]— It  is  by  no  means  certain  when  this  hap- 
pened: the  authorities  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  con- 
tradicted by  that  of  Pansanias.  The  reader  who  may  wish 
minutely  to  investigate  this  fact^  I  refer  to  LArcher's  long 
note  to  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  page  104,  who  avails  himself  of 
it  to  idetect  the  forgery  of  the  epistles  Aicrihed  to  Phalaris; 
and  laady  to  d'Orville's  Sicula^T*. 
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CLXV.  The  SicUians  affirm,  that  Gelon  would 
3ti&  bsrre  assisted  the  Greeks,  and  submitted  to 
XTv^  'under  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  Terillus,  the 
8091  of  Crinippus,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
H iniera,  where  he  had  exercised  tlie  sovereignty^ 
by  Theron,  son  of  JEnesidemus,  had  not  at  this 
time  brought  an  army  against  him.  This  army 
was  -composed  oi  Phcsnicians,  Africans,  Ihe- 
nans,  Ugurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians,  and 
Cyroiaiis,  under  the  command .  of  Amilcar,  son 
of  Anno,  king  of  Carthage '^^  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  Terillus  had  con- 
ciliated this  person,  partly  from  the  rites  of  pri- 
vate hofl^pitolityy  but  principally  by  the  interpo- 
fiitioa  of  Anaxilaus,  son  of  Cretineus,  king  of 
Rhftginm^  who  had  given  his  children  as  hostages 
to  Amilcar,  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Sicily  "^ 
iod  revenge  the  cause  of  lus  father-in-law. 
Anaxilaus  h&A  mairied  the  daughter  of  Terillus, 
whose  name  was  Cydippe:  Gelon,  from  these 
circumstances  being  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks^ 
sent,  as  we  bave  etescribed,  a  «um  of  money  to 
Delphi. 

CLXVI.  It 


■^  King  of  Car/Aflo^e.]— Lar.'ber  remarks,  from  Polyajnns 
and  Cornelius  Nq)os,  ihat  the  title  of  king  was  frequeiiUy 
given  to  tlie  Carthaginian  generals. 

*^  Comeio  SkUjf.] — Diodorus  Siciilua  relatee,  that  Xerxes 
ted  made  a  tjreaty  with  the  Cartjuig'u}iaus,  and  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  that  the  ^ur  here  meutioned  toak 
pUct  ia  Stciljr. 
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CLXVI.  It  is  related  on  the  same  authority, 
that  Gelon  and  Theron  conquered  the  Cartha- 
ginian Amilcar,  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  day''', 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  father  of  Amilcar,  as 
they  assert,  was  a  Carthaginian,  his  mother  was 
a  native  of  Syracuse;  he  had  been  elevated  to 
the  throne  of  Carthage  for  his  personal  virtues. 
After  being  vanquished,  as  we^  have .  described, 
he  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards, 
dead  or  alive,  though  Gelon'**  with  the  most 
diligent  care  endeavoured  to  discover  him. 

CLXVII.  The  Carthaginians  assert,  and  with 

some 


*'*  On  the  same  day.] — Diodorus  Siculus  says  the  same 
thing ;  of  course  these  two  authors  are  agreed  about  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  differ  only  in  a  few  months. 
Herodotus  makes  it  to  have  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad;  Diodorus  Siculus  some 
months  afterwards. 

The  victory  of  Gelon  did  him  great  honour;  but  what  in 
my  opinion  did  him  more,  was,  that  when  he  granted  peace 
to  the  Carthaginians,  he  stipulated  that  they  should  never 
again  sacnfice  children  to  Saturn.  Nevertheless,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  mentions  this  treaty,  says  nothing  of  this 
condition ;  and  it  appears  from  this  author,  that  the  bar- 
barous custom  above-mentioned  still  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Agathocles,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  117th  Olympiad. — 
Larcker. 

"*  Thavgh  Gelon.} — If  Polyxnus  may  be  believed,  Gelon 
very  well  knew  the  fate  of  Amilcar ;  see  lib.  i.  c.  27.  Not 
daring  to  face  him  openly  in  the  held,  he  destroyed  him  by 
a  paltry  stratagem,  when  in  the  act  of  offering  sacrifice. 
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some  probability,  that  during  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  Sicily,  which,  as  is 
reported,  continued  from  morning  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  Amilcar  remained  in  his  camp ; 
here  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  consuming 
upon  one  large  pile  the  entire  bodies  of  numerous 
victims'".  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  retreat 
of  his  party,  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
a  libation,  he  threw  himself  into  the  flames,  and 
for  ever  disappeared.  Whether,  according  to 
the  Phoenicians,  he  vanished  in  this,  or,  as  the 
Carthaginians  allege,  in  some  other  manner, 
this  last  people,  in  all  their  colonies,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Carthage,  erected  monuments  in 
his  honoilr,  and  sacrificed  to  him  as  a  divinity.— 
Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  on  the.  affairs  of 
Sicily. 

CLXVIII.  The  conduct  of  the  Corcyreans 
did  not  correspond  with  their  professions.  The 
same  emissaries  who  visited  Sicily,  went  also  to 
Corcyra,  the  people  of  which  place  they  ad- 
dressed in  the  terms  they  had  used  to  Gelon. 
To  these  they  received  a  promise  of  immediate 
and  powerful  assistance :  they  added,  that  they 

could 


*"  Numerous  victims^ — We  find  Croesus,  in  a  preceding 
book,  offering  up  three  thousand  choseQ  victims;  see  book  i. 
chap*  50. 

Vol.:  IV.  H 
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could  by  no  means  be  indifferent  spectitora  of 
the  ruin  of  Greece,  ftnd  they  felt  themsdvei 
impelled  to  give  their  aid,  from  the  conviction, 
that  the  next  step  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
would  be  their  servitude;  they  would  therefore 
assist  to  the  utmost. — Such  was  the  flattering 
answer  they  returned.  But  when  tliey  ou^t  to 
have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  ha^^ing  very 
different  views,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
Ttsssels ;  these  were  put  to  sea,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  and  sailing  towards  the  Pelopbn- 
nese,  they  stationed  themselves  near  Pylos  and 
Taenaros,  off  the  coast  of  Sparta*.  Here  they 
waited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  never  imagining 
that  the  Greeks  vmuld  prove  victorious,  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  vast  power  of  the 
Persian  would  reduce  the  whole  of  Greece.  They 
acted  m  this  manner  to  justify  themselves,  in 
adcfaressing  the  Persian  monarch  to  this  effect: 
*'  The  Greeks^  O  king,  have  solicited  our  as- 
*^  sistance,  who,  after  the  Athenians,  are  second 
^'  to  none  in  the  number  as  well  as  strength  of 
**  our  ships :  but  we  did  not  wish  to  oppose  your 
"^  designs,  or  to  do  any  thing  hostile  to  your 

"  wishes.** 


*  The  treacheiy  of  the  people  of  Corcyra  bad  w«U  nigh 
cost  tbem  dear;  after  the  war  the  Greeks  would  have  exter- 
toioated  them,  but  Themistocles  represented  to  them,  that 
if  they  were  to  destroy  all  the  cities  which  had  not  been 
in  alliance  with  them,  Greece  would  sustain  greater  injury 
than  if  the  Persians  had  conquered  their  country. — LardUr^ 
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^  wialies."'  By  this  language  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain more  favourable  cooditioos;  in  which  they 
do  not  to  me  appear  to  have  been  at  all  unrea- 
sooaUe :  they  had  previously  concerted  their 
excuse  to  the  Greeks.  When  the  Greeks  re- 
proached them  for  withholding  the  promised 
succour,  they  replied  that  they  had  absolutely 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes;  but  that  the 
north-east  winds  would  not  suffer  them  tp  pass 
the  promontory  of  Malea :  and  that  it  was  this 
accident  alone,  not  any  want  of  zeal,  which  pre- 
vented their  arrival  at  Salamis  till  after  the 
battle.  It  was  thus  they  attempted  to  delude 
the  Greeks. 

CLXIX.  The  Cretans  being  in  like  manner 
solicited  by  the  Grecian  envoys  to  assist  the 
common  cause,  determined  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  about  the  expediency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure :  "  InccHisiderate  as  you  are,"  replied  th^ 
priestess,  '^  has  not  Minos  ^ven  you  sufficient 

*  cause  to  regret  the  part  you  took  with  respect 

*  to  Menelaus?     The  Greeks  refused  to  re- 
'  venge  the  murder  <rf  Minos ''♦,   at  Camicus, 

" though 


'^  Mntoi.] — ^The  Cretans  had  sent  some  forces  to  th^ 
Tnjan  war,  under  the  conduct  of  Idomeneus  and  Merion, 
Ii]oni«Ma8  was  a  descendant  of  Minos,  and  at  his  death  the 
govamiiieQt  of  the  family  of  Minos  ceased.  Minos  expelled 
from  Crete  the  Kfaadamanes ;  see  the  Dionysiaca  of  Nonnns, 
H  2  citei 
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"  though  you  assisted  them  to  punish  the  rape  of 
"  a  Spartan  woman    by    a   Barbarian."    This 

answer 


cited  by  Menrsiufi,  p.  120.  Those  who  settled  with  Minos 
at  Crete,  are  the  first  whom  the  Grecian  history  records  for 
their  power  and  dominion  at  sea ;  he  extended  his  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  coasts  of  Caria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cities 
of  Greece  on  the  other;  using  his  power  with  moderatioa 
and  justice,  and  employing  it  against  those  lawless  rovers 
and  pirates  who  infested  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in  Iht 
protection  and  support  of  the  injured  and  distressed.  If  ht 
be  represented  in  worse  colours  by  some  authors,  the  paint- 
ing is  the  hand  of  one  who  copied  from  those,  whose  rapine 
and  oppression  had  provoked  and  felt  his  resentment.  Minor 
was  no  less  renowned  for  his  arms  abroad,  than  for  his  po- 
lity and  good  government  at  home ;  he  is  said  to  have  framed 
a  body  of  laws,  under  the  direction  of  Jupiter,  for  his  sub- 
jects of  Crete,  and,  though  this  may  have  the  ait  of  a 
romance,  invented,  as  such  reports  were,  to  give  the  better 
sanction  to  his  laws,  yet  it  is  conf(&sed,  says  Strabo,  that 
Crete  in  ancient  times  was  so  well  governed,  that  the  best 
states  of  Greece,  especially  the  Spartan,  did  not  disdain  to 
transcribe  many  of  its  laws,  and  to  form  the  plan  of  their 
government  according  to  this  model.  Lycurgus  retired  into 
Crete,  and  transcribed  its  \&ws,^^MeursiuSt  p.  1612;  they  re- 
lated principally  to  military  points.  A.  Gellius  records  ons 
instance  of  this  agreement  of  the  military  sort,  in  giving  tbt 
onset  to  battle,  1.  i.  c.  11.;  there  are  many  others  in  Meur- 
sius.  Besides  Plato  and  Ephorus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  wc 
may  add  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  bearing  their  witness  to 
vrhat  I  have  above  said  of  the  ancient  Cretans  character. 
As  it  was  gained  by,  so  it  Ml  with,  the  descendants  of 
Minos ;  for  when  the  Carians  had  expelled  the  former,  and 
were  become  masters  of  the  island,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  sup- 
poses that  they  did  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  (book  v.  at 
the  end)  Crete  became  a  den  of  tyrants,  and  a  nest  of  pirates, 

as 
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answer  induced  the  Cretans  to  refuse  Aeir  as- 
sistance. 

CLXX.  It  is  said  that  Minos  coming  to  Sica- 
Ilia,  now  called  Sicily,  in  search  of  Daedalus  '^^ 

perished 

•8  infamous  for  their  thefts  and  injuatice,  as  the  Eteocretans 
had  been  famous  for  th^ir  opposite  virtues. — T. 

*'*  D(e(Za/tM.}—- Diodorus  Siculus  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  DsedaluB,  book  iv.  c.  76. 

Daedalus  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  family  of  Erectheus;  he 
was  eminently  skilful  as  an  architect,  as  a  statuary  and 
engraver.  He  had  arrived  at  so  great  excellence,  that  his 
posterity  boasted  of  his  figures,  that  they  appeared  to  see 
and  to  move  like  human  beings.  He  was  ttie  first  who 
formed  eyes  to  his  figures,  and  represented  the  limbs  and 
arms  correctly  and  distinctly.  Before  his  time  artists  made 
the  eyes  of  iheir  figures  closed,  the  hands  suspended  close 
to  the  sides.  His  nephew  Talos  was  his  pupil,  whose  in- 
genuity so  excited  hi^  envy  and  jealousy  that  he  kQled  him : 
for. this  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Areopagus, 
but  flying  to  Crete,  his  talents  procured  him  great  reputfi- 
tion,  and  the  friendship  of  Minos.  This  he  forfeited  from 
using  his  art  to  gratify  the  preposterous  passion  of  Pasiphae, 
the  wife  of  Minos;  whence  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
Minotaur.  He.  consequently  fled  from  hence  with  his  son 
Icarus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  sea  where  he  perished. 
Daedalus  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  received  and  enter- 
tained by  Cocalus;  Minos  pursued  him  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  he  landed  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum,  and  sent  to 
Cocalus  to  demand  Dsdulue.  Cocalus  invited  him  to  a 
conference,  promised  to  give  Daedalus  up,  and  oHered  liini 
the  rites  of  hospitality;  after  which  he  suffocated  Minos  in 
a  hot  bath. 

.    It  has  been  disputed,  whether  with  the  assistance  of  Dae- 

ialusy  Minos  was  not  the^  inventor  of  the  labyrinth,     i  he 

B  3  credit 
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perished  by  a  violent  <Jeath*'*.  Not  long  i^Aer* 
wards,  actuated  as  it  were  by  some  divine  kn* 
pulse,  all  the  Cretans  in  a  body,  except  the 
Poltchniies  and  the  Pre^nans,  passed  over  with 
a  great  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  for  five  years  kid 
dose  siege  to  Camicus,  which  was  inhabited  even 
to  my  time  by  the  Agrigentines.  Unable  either 
to  take  the  place  or  continue  the  «iege,  they  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  retire ;  a  furious  tempest 
attacked  them  off  liie  coast  of  lapygia,  and  drove 
them  ashone.    As  their  veaseb  wjpre  xkstroyed, 

and 


tvedii  af  the  invention  is  by  PHny  «s8i\^ed  to  ihe  JE^ptiani 
Ovid  very  prettily  compares  the  windJUQg  of  the  Cxetao  laby*' 
fmih  to  the  course  of  the  Meander^  1.  viii.  i6o, 

NoQ  seeus  ac  liqnidm  Pfaiygiis  Mteandroe  in  arYis 
Ludit,  et  ttmbiguo  lapsu  refiaitque  fluitque, 
Occurrensque  sibi  venturas  aspicit  undas ; 
£t  nunc  ad  fontes,  mine  in  mare  Tersus  apertvm 
Incertas  exercet  aquas.    Ita  Daedalvs  implet 
Innumeras  errore  viae,  ^c.  T. 

•*•  Violent  death.^—Zendbms  affirms,  that  whilst  be  was 
at  tbe  b^tb,  the  daughter  tyf  Cocalus  'killed  him,  by  poariog 
toiling  pitch  upon  him.  'Diodorm  Siculus  aays,  that  Co- 
calus having  permitted  him  to  do  what  he  wished,  and  offer- 
ing him  the  rites  of  hospiti^ty,  snfibcated  him  in  a  bath, 
of  which  the  water  wa9  too  hot.  Pausanias  «ay6  nothing  of 
the  kind  of  death  which  Minos  died ;  he  satisfies  himself 
with  saying,  that  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  were  so  pleased 
with  Dsdahis  on  account  of  his  ingenuity^  that  to  oblige 
iiim,  they  resolved  to  destroy  Minos.  The  violent  >deaUi  eC 
this  prince  induced  Sophocles  to  write  a  tragedy,  called 
Minos,  as  appears  from  Clemens  AleKCkndriBUBor-CaiDM»9y 
US  we  find  in  Athenseud.—iiiire^r. 
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ud  they  were  unable  to  return  to  C^^te^  the]r 
remained  there,  and  huilt  the  town  of  Hyria. 
Instead  of  Cretans  they  took  the  niMne  of  Mes- 
sapian  lapyges''^  and  from  being  islfuiders  they 
became  inhabitants  of  the  continent.  From  Hyria 
they  sent  out  several  colonies;  with  these,  the 
Tarenttnes  being  ofterw^ds  engaged  in  the  mos^ 
destructive  hostilities,  received  the  severest  de- 
feat we  ever  remeoiiber  to  have  heard  related^ 
Tlie  Tarentixiies  were  not  on  this  occasion  the 
only  sufferers ;  the  peo{ile  of  Rbe^um,  who  had 
been  instigated  by  Myc^thus,  son  oi  Choerus,  to 
assist  the  Tarentin^  sustained  a  loss  of  three 
0iousand  men;  tiie  particular  loss  of  the  Ta< 
rentines  has  not*  been  recorded.  Mycithus  had 
been  one  of  the  domestics  of  Anaxilaus,  and  had 

been 


"•^  lapyges.]— So  called  from  lapyx,  the  name  of  the  son 
of  Daedalus.  lapyx  was  also  the  name  of  tl^e  Western  irindi 
See  Horace : 

Obstrictis  aliit  pneter  I^ygn 
V^nt^s. 

Ego  qaid  sit  ater 
Adrise  novi  sinus,  et  quid  albus 
Peccct  lapyx. 


Again, 


The  particulars  of  the  battle,  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  chapter,  may  be  found  at  length  in  Diodonis 
Siculus,  book  ii.  chap.  5^2. 

H4 
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been  left  to  take  care  of  Rhegium ;  being  driven 
thence,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Tegea  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  consecrated  a  great  number  of  sta- 
tues''' in  Olympia. 

CLXXI.  My  remarks  concerning  the  people 
of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  have  interrupted  the 
thread  of  my  narration.  Crete  being  thus  left 
without  inhabitants,  the  Praesians  say,  that  va- 
rious emigrants  resorted  there,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Greeks.  In  the  third  age 
after  the  death  of  Minos,  happened  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  the  Cretans  were  no  contemptible 
allies  to  Menelaus.  On  their  return  froni  Troy, 
and  as  some  have  asserted  as  a  punishment  for 
the  part  they  had  taken,  a  severe  pestilence  and 
famine  destroyed  them  and  their  cattle;  they 
who  survived,  were  joined  by  others  who  mi- 
grated to  them,  and  thus  was  Crete  a  third  time 
peopled.  By  recalling  these  incidents  to  their 
remembrance,  the  Pythian  checked  their  incli- 
nation to  assist  the  Greeks. 

CLXXII.  The 


*"  Great  number  of  statues.]— These  are  specified  in  Pau- 
sanias;  they  consisted  of  the  statues  of  Amphitritc,  Neptune, 
and  Vesta,  by  the  hand  of  Glaucus,  an  Argive :  there  were 
also  Proserpine,  Venus,  Ganymede,  Diana,  Homer,  and  He- 
siod ;  next  these  were  iEsculapius  and  Hygeia,  with  Agon. 
These  with  many  others  were  given  by  Mycithus,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  vow  made  on  account  o^hie  son,  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  dangerous  disease. — T. 
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CLXXn.  The  Thessalians  were  from  the  be- 
^nning  compelled  to  take  the  part  of  the  Medes, 
taking  care  to  shew  their  dislike  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Aleuadae.  As  soon  as  they  heard  that 
the  Persian  had  passed  .over  into  Europe,  they 
^sent  deputies  to  the  isthmus,  where  were  assem^ 
bled  the  public  counsellors  of  Greece,  deputed 
from  those  states  which  Mere  most  zealous  to 
defend  their  country.  On  their  arrival,  the  Thes- 
salian  deputies  thus  spake :  ^^  Men  of  Greece,  it 
"  will  be  necessary  to  defend  the  Olympic  straits, 
**  for  the  common  security  of  Thessaly,  and  of 
^*  all  Greece.  We  on  our  parts  are  ready  to 
'^  assist  in  .this,  but  you  must  also  send  a  con- 
*'  siderable  body  of  forces,  which  if  you  omit 
^  to  do,  we  shall  undoubtedly  make  our  terms 
^*  with  the  Persian^  It  cannot  be  just  that  we, 
*^  who  from  our  situation  are  more  immediately 
"  exposed  to  danger,  should  perish  alone  on 
*'  your  account.  If  you  refuse  to  assist  us,  you 
"  cannot  expect  us  to  exert  ourselves  for  you. 
"  Our. inability  to  resist  will  justify  our  conduct, 
"  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  provide  for  our  own 
"  security." 

CLXXIII.  The  Greeks  in  consequence  de- 
termined to  send  a  body  of  infantiy  by  sea  to 
defend  these  straits.  As  soon  as  their  forces 
were  ready  they  passed  the  Euripus.    Arriving 

at 
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It  Alus,  in  Achaia*  they  disembarked^  and  pro% 
needed  toi^^ards  Thessaly.  They  advanced  to 
Tempe,  to  the  passage  which  connects  the  low^ 
parts  of  Macedonia  with  Thessaly,  near  the  river 
Peneu8|  betwixt  Olympus  and  Ossa;  here  they 
encamped,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  heavy- 
armed  troops,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Thefr- 
lalian  horse.  The  Lacedemonians  were  led  by 
Eutenetus,  son  of  Carenus,  one  of  the  Pole<- 
marcfafi'^,  though  not  of  the  blood*royaI.  The- 
mistoclfis,  son  of  Neocles,  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians. Here  they  remained  but  a  few  days ;  for 
Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian,  sent 
to  them,  recommending  their  retreat,  from  their 
total  inability  to  make  any  stand  against  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  num- 
bers he  explained.    The  Greeks  thinking  the 

advice 


*  Jit  Achaia.] — Acbaia  means  here  Phthiotis,  inTfaessalj. 
—See  Strabo,  b.  be. 

■*  One  of  the  Polemarcks.'] — The  Polemarch  seems  to^ 
have  had  separate  and  distinct  duties  in  peace  and  in  war ; 
in  peace,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  was  hif  busipest 
to  superintend  the  strangers  resident  in  Sparta,  as  well  as  to 
see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  those  who  died  in 
the  public  service. 

In  war  he  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  aid-de-camp  to 
the  king,  and  to  have  communicated  his  orders  to  the  troops. 
We  may  presume,  from  what  Herodotus  says  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  paragraph,  that  the  Polemarcbs  were  generally  of 
the  blood  royal. — T. 
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advice  reasonable,  and  the  Macedonian  ami* 
cable  towards  them,  regulated  their  conduct  by 
It  I  am  rather  inclined  to  impute  the  part 
they  acted  to  tiieir  fears,  being  informed  that 
there  was  another  passage  into  Theasaly,  tbrou^ 
the  country  of  the  Perrhsfai,  in  the  higher  re^^ 
^on  of  Macedonia,  near  the  city  Gonnos,  and 
through  this  the  army  of  Xerxes  did  actually 
pass.  Tlie  Greeks  retired  te  their  ships,  and 
returned  to  the  isthmus. 

CLXXIV.  This  expedition  to  Thessaly  was 
undertaken  when  Xerxes  was  preparing  to  pass 
into  Europe,  and  was  already  at  Abydos.  The 
Thessalians,  forsaken  by  their  allies,  lost  no  time 
in  treating  with  the  Medes ;  they  entered  warmly 
into  the  king's  afiairs,  and  proved  themselves 
temarkably  useful 

CLXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  their  return  to 
the  isthmus,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Alexander,  called  a  council  to  deliberate  how 
and  where  they  should  commence  hostilities.  It 
was  ultimately  determined  to  defend  the  struts 
of  Thennq>yl8B,  as  being  not  only  narrower  than 
those  of  Thessaly,  but  also  within  a  less  distance. 
Of  that  other  approach  by  which  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopyl®  were  surprized,  they  had  not  the 
smallest  knowledge,  till,  having  arrived  there, 
they  were  shewn  it  by  the  Trachinians,    To  pre- 

•    vent 
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vent  the  advance  of  the  Barbarians  to  Greece 
they  undertook  to  guard  this  passage:  they  re- 
solved to  send  their  fleet  to  Artemisium  on  the 
coast  of  Histiseotis.  These  places  are  so  conti- 
guous, that  a  communication  betwixt  the  two 
armaments  was  extremely  easy* 

CLXXVI.  The  above  places  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed : — Artemisiuni*,  beginning  from  theThra- 
cian  sea,  gradually  contracts  itself  into  a  narrow 
strait  betwixt  the  island  of  Sciathus  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Magnesia.  Artemisium  meets  the  coast 
at  the  straits  of  Euboea,  and  here  is  a  temple  of 
Diana.  The  entrance  into  Greece  by  the  way  of 
Trachis  is  in  its  narrowest  part  half  a  plethrum; 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  part 
most  contracted  lies  before  and  behind  Thermo- 
pylae'*"*: behind,  near  the  Alpeni,  tHfere  is  room 

only 


^  jirtemisivm.] — According  to  this  description,  ArtemiBium 
18  the  name  of  the  whole  sea,  from  Sepias  to  the  Cenean 
promontory. 

*^  Thermopyla.] — An  excellent  plan  of  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  as  they  at  present  appear,  may  be  seen  in  the 
charts  of  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis.  The  description 
Avhich  Livy  gives  of  tliem  has  been  greatly  admired.— Set 
liber  xxxvi.  c.  15. 

*<  Extremos  ad  orieutem  montes  (Etam  vocant ;  quorum 
quod  altissimum  est,  Callidromon  appellatur,  in  cujus  valle 
ad  Maliacum  sinum  vergente  iter  est  non  latius  quam  LX 
passus.     Hate  una  mililaris  via  est,  qua  tradoci  exercitus,  si 

noB 
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•nly  for  a  single  carriage ;  before,  near  the  river 
Phoenix,  by  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  dimensions 
of  the  passage  are  the  same.  ^  To  the  west  of 
Thermopyloe,  is  a  steep  and  inaccessible  moun^^ 
lain,  which  extends  as  far  as  (Eta ;  to  the  east, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  shoals  and  by  the  sea.  In 
these  straits,  there  are  warm  baths  which  the 
natives  call  Chytri,  near  which  is  an  altar  sacred 
to  Hercules.  The*  place  was  fonnerly  defended 
by  a  wall  and  by  gates :  the  wall  was  built  by 
the  Phoceans,  through  fear  of  the  Thessalians, 
who  came  from  Thesprotia  to  establish  .'them- 
selves in  .£olia,  where  they  now  reside.  The 
Thessalians  endeavouring  to  expel  them,  the  Pho* 
ceans  erected  the  wall  to  protect  them  ;  and,  to 
make  the  place  marshy  and  impassable,  they  suf- 
fered the  above-mentioned  warm  springs  to  empty 
themselves,  using  every  expedient  to  prevent  the 
incursions  of  the  Thessalians.  The  wall  had  in 
a  great  measure  mouldered  away  from  length  of 

time: 


non  probibeaatur  poesiut.  Ideo  Pylae,  et  ab  aliis,  quia  calidae 
aqiia;  in  ipsis  faucibus  sunt,  Thermopylae  locus  apellatur, 
nobilis  Laced«moniorum  adversua  Persas  morte  magis  me- 
morabili  quam  pugu^" 

The  gates  of  public  buildings  were, called  by  the  Greeks 
^^•»,  the  gates  of  cities  ruAat. — See  Suidas  at  the  word  TtXa*. 
See  alsaPerizonius's  note  to  Mian,  book  iii.c 25. 

•*  The  narrow  entrance  of  Greece,"  says  IMr.  Gibbon,  de- 
scribing the  march  of  Alaric  into  Greece,  **  was  probably 
enlarged  by  each  successive  ravisher." — T. 
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time :  it  was  repaired,  because  it  was  here  deters 
mined  to  repel  the  Barbarian  from  Greece.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  place  called  Alpeni)  which  the 
Greeks  made  a  repomtory  fiv  thek  praTi8ioB8; 

CLXXVII.  The  Greeks  fix)m  every  consi- 
deration deemed  this  i^ce  the  most  eligiUe. 
After  much  cautious  inspection  and  deliberation, 
they  concluded  that  the  Barbarians  could  not 
here  avail  themselves  either  of  their  numbers  or 
their  cavalry ;  here  therefore  they  determined  to 
receive  the  disturber  of  their  country.  As  soon 
as  they  were  informed  of  his  arrival  in  Pieria, 
they  left  the  isthmus ;  the  land  forces  proceeding 
to  Thermopylae,  the  fleet  to  Artemisium. 

CLXXVIII.  Whilst  the  Greeks,  acconlingto 
the  resolutioDS  of  their  council,  resorted  to  their 
several  staticms,  the  Delphians,  anxious  for  them- 
selves and  for  Greece,  consulted  the  qracle. 
They  were  directed,  in  reply,  to  address  them« 
selves  to  the  winds,  for  they  would  prove  the  best 
allies  of  Greece.  The  Delphians  lost  qg  time 
in  communicating  this  answer  to  those  Greeks 
who  were  zealous  for  their  liberty,  an^  who 
greatly  dreading  the  Barbarian,  though^  it  de- 
served their  everlasting  gratitude.  An  alfar  was 
immediately  erected,  and  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
winds  in  Thyia,  where  there  is  a  temple  U^  honour 
3  oi 
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0f  Thyia,  daughter  of  Cephissus '♦',  from  whcMB 
the  place  has  its  name.  In  consequence  of  the 
above  oracle,  the  Delphians  to  this  day  supplicate, 
the  winds, 

CLXXIX.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  moving  from 
Therma,  dispatched  ten  of  their  swiftest  sailing 
vessels  to  Sciathus,  where  were  three  guardships 
of  the  Greeks,  of  Troezene,  -Slgina,  and  Athens. 
These,  on  sight  of  the  Barbarian  vessels,  imme- 
diately fled. 

CLXXX.  The  Barbarians,  after  a  pursuit^ 
took  the  Troezenian  vessel  commanded  by  Prax- 
inus.  The  most  valiant  of  the  crew  they  sacri- 
ficed on  the  prow  of  the  ship,  thinking  it  a- 
favourable  omen  that  their  first  Greek  capture 
was  of  no. mean  distinction.     The  name  of  the 

man 


'^'  Thyia^  daughter  of  Cq>his8us.] — Larcher  quotes  from> 
J^aiuanias  the  following  passage : 

'*  Others  say  that  Castalias,  a  native  of  the  coantry,  had 
a  daughter  named  Thyia;  she  was  priestess  of  Bacchus,  and 
was  the  firat  who  celebrated  orgies  in  honour  of  that  god. 
from  this  time,  all  those  were  called  Thyiades,  who  became 
{rantic  in  honour  of  this  god.  They  say  also  that  Ddphus 
was  the  son  of  that  lliyiaby  Apollo;  others  again  say  that 
the  mother  of  Delphus  was  Melsena  the  daughter  of  Ce« 
phissus," 

Straboand  Plutarch  discerned  a  great  afHnity  and  likeness 
between  the  frantic  rites  of  Cybele»  tba  orgia  of  B«c€hus>  $mi 
Ihejnysteries  of  Pan.— T, 
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man  they  slew  was  Leon,  and  to  his  name  per^ 
haps  he  owed  his  fate. 

CLXXXI.  The  vessel  ot  -^gina  occasioned 
the  enemy  more  trouble ;  it  was  commanded  by 
AsonideSy  and  among  its  warriors  was  Pythes'**, 
son  of  Ischenous,  who  on  that  day  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  When  his  ship  was  taken, 
he  persevered  in  his  resistance,  till  he  was  cut 
in  pieces :  at  length  he  fell,  but,  as  he  discovered 
some  signs  of  life,  the  Persians,  in  admiration  of 
his  valour,  made  every  possible  effort  to  preserve 
him,  bathing  his  wounds  with  myrrh,  and  apply- 
ing to  them  bandages  of  cotton  '*\     On  their 

return 


■♦*  Pifthes.}  — Bellangcr  in  a  long  note  endeavours  to  prove 
that  it  should  be  Pytheas,  and  not  Pythes.  To  all  his  argu- 
ments I  am  satisfied  to  oppose  the  learned  authority  of  Lon- 
ginus,  who  writes  the  nominative  case  Pythes. — Larcher. 

*♦*  Bandages  of  cotton.] — I  have  proved  in  another  place, 
that  By^sus  was  cotton.  A  very  learned  man  has  objected 
to  me,  that  as  the  tree  whith  produces  cotton  was  not  cul- 
tivated in  ^gypt,  in  the  time  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  except  in 
gardens,  it  must  necessarily,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  have 
been  still  more  uncommon;  which  induces  him  to  believe, 
with  father  Hardouin,  that  it  is  a  species  of  fine  linen.  This 
does  not  to  me  seem  conclusive.  It  may  be  reasonably  sup^ 
posed  that  the  floods  may  in  a  great  degree  have  destroyed 
that  plant,  and  particularly  since  ^gypt  is  become  bar- 
barous (devenue  barbare.)  This  may  be  on«  cause  of  its 
scarcity  in  the  time  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  and  does  not  prove 
to  me  that  it  was  scarce  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  even 
before  his  time.    According  to  my  interpretation,  the  Per- 

tiaaft 
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itturn  to  their  camp,  they  exhibited  him  to  the 
whole  anny  as  a  man  deserving  universal  esteem  . 
whilst  they  treated  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  vile 
slaves. 


sians  bound  the  wojonds  of  Pythes  with  cotton ;  we  in  similar 
cases  use  lint :  but  the  ^Egyptians  at  this  day  use  lint  of 
cotton  for  wounds  and  sores. — Larcher. 
'  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  have  to  afftr,  in  contradic- 
tion to  M.  Larcher's  opinion  on  this  subject,  may  be  thought 
satisfactory,  but  I  think  that  it  merits  the  attention  of  the 
[English  reader.  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  finest 
linen  of  Mgypt  was  of  a  very  coarse  nature,  of  whatever  it 
was  composed ;  and  I  find  in  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  7.  the  follow- 
ing verse : 

BTSZOr  fAirm  wotxtXtm^  EJV  AIFTIITOT  tytpiro  ro»  rp*ftn(» 

♦«f  wt^m  £^•»0'«»,  »«i  tyiftro  vip»0oXai«  ov.     Which  is  thus 
rendered  by  our  translators  : 

Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  i£gypt,  was  that* 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  purpler 
irom  the  isles  of  Elisha  was  that  which  covered  thee. 

That  Bvew^  is  properly  expressed  by  the  word  linen,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  why  it  should  be  rendered  fine  linen,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  We  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  used  for 
6ail-<lotb,  and  was  probably  of  a  substance  equally  coarse 
-with  that  mentioned  by  Virgil : 

Usum  in  castrorum  ant  miseris  velamina  nautis.        T. 

• 

Cotton  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  the  fruit  in  Crete, 
called  by  Pliny  mala  cotonea,  or  cydonia,  lib.  xv.  c.  11 ;  it 
is  distinguished  by  other  names,  bombax,  bambox,  gossi- 
pium  xylon,  the  cloth  made  of  it  bissos.  Fcrunt  cotonei 
maii  amplitud^ne  cucurbitas,  quas  maturitate  ruptae  osten* 
dunt  lanuginis  pilaSj  ex  quibus  vestes  pretioso  linteo  faciunt. 
Pliny,  lib.  xii,  c.  lo.— Fwicea/'*  Voyage  df  NcarchuSy  p.  13% 

Ypt..  IV.  I 
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CLXXXIL  Two  of  the  yessefe  being  thfit 
tAke^i  the  thiifd,  commaokled  by  Phonnus,  «a 
Athenilui,  itt  its  endeavour  to  escape,  went  ashote 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus.  The  Barbariani 
took  the  ship,  but  not  its  crew.  The  Athenians 
got  on  shore,  and  proceedmg  through  Thessaly^ 
arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  Greeks  stationed 
at  Artemisium  were  made  acquainted  with  \h6 
above  event  by  signals  of  fire  from  Sciatbus* 
They  instantly  retired  in  alarm  to  ChakiB,  with 
the  view  of  guarding  the  turipus.  iTiey  did  not 
however  omit  to  place  daily  sentinels  oo  tbtf 
heights  of  Eubdea. 

CLXXXIII.  Three  of  the  ten  Barbarian  ves* 
sels  sailed  to  the  rock  ealled  M yrmex,  between 
Sciathus  and  Magnesia.  Here  they  erected  a 
column,  with  stones  wliich  they  brought  with  them 
for  tliat  purpose.  They  spent  eleven  days*  on 
this  cruize,  after  the  king's  departure  from 
Therma,  being  conducted  safe  with  respect  to 
this  rock  by  Pammos  tiie  Scyrian.  Sailing  from 
the  above  place,  they  in  one  day  passled'  along 
.the  coast  of  Magnesia  to  Sepias,  on  the  shore 

which 


•  I  have  always,  observed  Major  tlenbel,  considered  tbii 
passage  as  either  corrupted  or  mutilated ;  perhaps  the  grand 
Ifieet  was  eleven  days  on  its  passage  from  Thertna  to  the 
4»ui  fif  MagDe^ia,  and  ^m  thence  one  day  to  SepitM, 
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which  lies  betwixt  the  town  of  Casthanas  and  the 
coast  of  Sepias. 

CLXXXIV.  Thus  far,  and  to  Thennopylae, 
the  army  of  Xerxes  met  with  no  misfortune^ 
The  number  of  the  vessels  which  left  Asia 
Mfiounted,  if  my  calcOlations  have  not  deceived 
me,  to  twdve  hundred  and  sev^i.  The  com- 
plement of  the  crews  by  which  they  were  ori- 
ipmally'^  manned,  was  two  hundred  forty-one 
thousand  four  hundred,  ccHnposed  of  the  dif- 
ferent auxiliaries,  and  allowing  two  hundred  men 
to  each  vessel:  to  these,  independent  of  their 
own  proper  crews*,  are  to  be  added  thirty  of 
dther  Persians,  Medes,  or  Sacs.  The  whole 
number  of  these  last  was  thirty*six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ten :  to  the  above  are*  also  to  be 
added  those  who  were  on  board  the  vessels  of 
£fty  cans,  to  which  we  may  allow  at  the  rate  of 
ei^ty  men  to  each.  The  whole  number  there- 
fn'e  of  these  will  be  found  to  hsve  been  three 

thousand. 


^^  OrigitiaUy^ — That  is,  I  suppose,  without  the  troops 
'  which  the  king  added  to  his  armaxBent  in  progress  from  Asia 
to  Europe. 

*  This  last  description  of  men  may,  perhaps,  bexonsidered 
in  the  nature  of  marines;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  proportion  of  them  to  the  rest  of  the  crew,  does  not 
differ  much  from.the  proportioo  of  marines  to  our  crews  im 
these  timesv— AcMiie/,  p.  3S4« 

la 
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thousand,  aiid  of  the  men  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Thus  the  fleet  which  left  Asia  was 
composed  of  five  hundred  seventeen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  infantry  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  men ;  the 
number  of  the  cavalry  was  eighty  thousand.  The 
Arabians  with  their  camels,  and  the  Africans  in 
their  chariots,  were  twenty  thousand  more.  The 
above  was  the  armament  which  left  Asia;  to 
make  no  mention  of  the  menial  attendants,  the 
transports  which  carried  the  provisions,  and  their 
crews. 

CLXXXV.  To  these  are  still  to  be  added  dl 
those  troops  which  were  brought  from  Europe ; 
of  the  precise  number  of  which  we  can  only 
speak  from  opinion.  The  Greeks  of  Thrace^ 
and  of  the  islands  contiguous,  furnished  on^ 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  the  crews  of  which 
amoimted  to  twenty-four  thousand  men :  a  body 
of  land  forces  was  also  provided  by  the  Thra* 
cians;  Paeonians,  the  Eordi,  Bottiaeans'*^,  Chal- 

cidians. 


"♦*  Botti(rans.]—Tht  Bottiaeans  were  of  Athenian  origin, 
and^  according  to  Aristotle,  from  those  children  whom  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Minos  in  Crete  by  way  of  tribute.  The^ 
children  grew  old  in  that  island,  gaining  their  livelihood  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  Cretans,  in  compliance  with 
»ome  vow,  sent  to  Delphi  the  first-fruits  of  their  citizens,  to 
whom  they  added  these  descendant*  of  the  Athenians.    As 

they 
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cidians,  Brygians,  Pierians,  Macedonians,  Per- 
rhaebians,  Enienes,  Dolopes,  Magnesians,  Achoeans^ 
mid  the  other  people  who  inhabit  the  maritime 
parts  of  Thrace.  The  amount  of  all  these  was  I 
believe  three  hmidred  thousand  men.  These  col-^ 
lectively,  added  to  the  Asiatic  forces,  make  two 
millions  six  hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hun« 
dred  and  ten  fighting  men,  • 

CLXXXVI.  Great  as  the  number  of  these 
forces  was,  the  number  of  the  menial  attendants, 
of  the  crews  on  board  the  transports  carrying  the 
provisicms,  and  of  the  other  vessels  following  the 
fleets  was  I  believe  still  greater.  I  will  however 
suppose  them  equal.  Thus  it  will  appear  that 
Xerxes  son  of  Darius  conducted  to  Sepias  and  to 
ThermopyloB  an.  army  consisting  of  five  millions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hui^- 
-dr^d  and  twenty  men, 

CLXXXVII.  The  above  was  the  aggregate 
of  the  troops  of  Xerxes :  as  to  the  women  who 
prepared  the  bread,  the  concubines  and  eunuchs, 
no  one  h^s  ever  attempted  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber. 


they  could  not  subsist  there,  they  went  to  Italy,  and  esta* 
bhshed  themselves  in  lapygia;  from  hence  they  went  to 
Thrace,  where  they  took  the  name  of  Bottiseans. — Larcher* 

13 
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ber.  The  baggage-waggons  also,  the  beasts  6t 
burden,  and  the  Indian  dogs,  which  accompanied 
the  army,  defy  all  computation.  We  can  hardly 
be  surprised  that  the  waters  of  some  rivers  were 
exhausted ;  but  we  may  reasonably  wonder  how 
provision  could  be  supf^ed  to  so  vast  a  multi** 
tude.  According  to  a  calculHon  made  by  myself^ 
if  each  of  the  above  number  had  only  a  chasnix  of 
com  a  day,  there  woujd  every  day  be  consumed*^ 
ten  thousand  three  hmidred  and  forty  medimni'*^ 
Neither  does  this  computation  comprehend  the 
quantity  aUonv^ed  to  the  women,  eunudis,  cattle 
and  dogs.     Among  all  these  myriads  of  men,  wilii 

respect 


'^  Every  day  he  coniwned.] — Maitland,  who  i  believe  kl 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  faithful  and  accurate  bistorianp 
furnishes  us  with  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  tattle  consumed 
annually  in  London,  above  thirty  years  ago,  when  that  city 
'was  far  less  populous  than  it  is  at  present  : 

Beeves 9^»S44 

Calves 194^7^ 

Hogs    -  '     •        -        -        -  iS6,93ft 

'     Pigs 52,000 

Sheep  and Lambfl  -        -        -  7^h^^3 

^he  most  inquisitive  calculators  seem  now  to  agree  ip 
billowing,  upon  an  average,  to  the  metropolis  near  a  million 
of  inhabitants. — T, 

'♦^  Medtmni.] — There  were  forty-eight  chenices  in  one 
xnedimnus;  according  therefore  to  the  calculaUon  of  Hero- 
dotus, there  ought  to  have  been  5,296,320  men.  There  is 
of  course  a  mistake  either  in  the  niunber  of  medimni  or  of 
iUbe  troops. 
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ffitf€ct  to  guace  md  ctignity  of  pc^rpQ^'*',  no  009 
tetter  ^^semedth^sfiifmsae/^ 

CLXXXVIIL  The  vesseU  of  the  fleet,  after 
tfieir  amvsd  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  betwixt 
the  town  of  CastHanaea  and  the  shores  of  Sepias, 
there  stationed  themselves,  the  forempst  drawing 
close  to  land,  the  others  lying  on  their  anchors 
behind.  As  the  jshore  was  of  no  g^ea,t  extent, 
the  ieet  was  xanged  in  eight  regular  diyisioQS» 
with  thenr  heads  towards  the  main  sea,  in  ivhieh 
situation  they  passed  the  night.  On  the  ap« 
pro^  of  djay,  /the  aky  and  the  sea,  wiui^  j^A' 
before  been  serene,  were  violently  disturbed:  a 
furious  storm  arose,  attended  with  a  violent  squall 
of  wind  from  t(ie  J^^sV^y  .which  th$  jnhflteitf^n^ 

of 

■^  Grace  and  dignity  of  person. — 

Through  a]l  t^e  oatipns  .which  BCloi^d.hi^ipride 
Or  fear'd  his  power,  the  monarch  now  wasipan^ds 
l^or  yet  amqng  these  millions  could  be  foui^ 
Ope  who  io  l^^auteoifs  feature  might  compare. 
Or  toweriijg'size,  with  Xerxes.    O  poM^s'd 
Pf  all  but  virtue,  .doom'd  to  shew  bow  mean, 
How  weak,  without  her  is  unbouiuled  power. 
The  cbann  of  beauty,  and  the  blaxa  of  state ; 
How  insecure  of  happiness,  how  yain !        Glover. 

^  Trom  the  ea«e.i--Apeliotes,  called  also  Solanus  and 

l&ttbsolantts.    The  ancients  originally  used  only  the  -foinr 

cardinal  winds;  •they  afterwards  acldcd  (our  more.    Tha 

1 4  Konmif 
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of  these  parts  call  an  Hellespontian  wind.     They 
who  foresaw  that  the  tempest  would  still  in-r 

create. 


ildmaos  increased  tbenj  to  twenty-four*  and  the  modemt 
Lave  added  to  the  four  cardinal,  twenty-eight  collateral 
winds.  The  annexed  table  may  probably  be  useful  to  many 
ci  my  readers. 


Names  of  the  winds, 
English 
1  North  -    .    -    -    - 
^  North  by  East  -    -    - 

3  North,  North  East      - 

4  North  East  by  North  - 

5  North  East   r    -    r 

6  North  East  by  East    - 

7  East  North  East    -    - 

8  East  by  North  -    -    - 

9  East 

10  East  by  South  -    -  r 

.11  East  South  East    -  - 

12  South  East  by  East  - 

13  South  East    -    -  . 

14  South  East  by  South  - 

15  South,  South  East  - 

16  South  by  East  -    -    . 

17  South    -    -    -    .    - 


18  South  by  West  -    - 

19  South,  South  West 


and  points  of  the  cqmpass. 
Latin  and  Greek, 

1  Septkktrio  or  Boreas. 

2  Hyperboreas,     Hypaquilo, 

Gallicus. 

3  Aquilo.  , 

4  Mesoboreas,  Mesaquilo,  Su* 

pemas. 

5  Arctapeliotes,  Borape- 

LIOTES,   Gr£CUS« 

6  Hypocaesias. 

7  Cssias,  liellespontius. 
S  Mesocaesias. 

9  SOLASUS,       SuBSOLAVirS 
APELIOTES. 

10  Hypeurus,  or  Hypereunis. 

1 1  Eurus  or  Voltumus. 
19  Meseurus. 

13  NoTAPELIOTES^EtRASTER 

14  Hypophoenix. 

15  Phoenix,  Phoenicias,  Leuco- 

notus,  Gangeticus. 

16  Mesophoenix. 

17  AUSTER,      NOTUS,     MeRI- 

DIES. 

18  Hypolibonotus,  Alsanus* 

19  .Libonotus,Notolybicu8,Au8- 

tro-Africus. 

so  South 
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crease,  and  whose  situation  was  favourable,  pre* 
vented  the  effects  of  the  storm,  by  drawing  their 
vessels  ashore,  and  with  them  preserved  their  own 
persons :  of  those  whom  the  hurricane  surprized 
farther  out  at  sea,  some  were  driven  to  the 
straits  of  Pelion,  termed  the  Ipnoi,  others  went 
on  shore;  some  were  dashed  against  the  pro* 
montory  of  Sepias,  others  carried  to  Melibcea 
and  Casthanffia,  so  severe  was  the  tempest 

CLXXXIX.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  Athenians 
being  advised  by  some  oracle  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  their  son-in-law,   invoked  in  a  solemn 

manner 


English, 
90  South  West  by  South  - 
-11  South  West  -    -    - 

42  South  West  by  West - 

93  West  Sooth  West  -  - 
.114  West  by  South  -  - 
25  West    -    -    -    -    - 


a6  West  by  North     -    - 
27  West  North  West-    - 

<i8  North  Westby West  - 

29  NoaTii  West  -    -    - 

30  North  West  by  North - 

31  North,  North  West    - 

32  North  by  West-    -    - 


Laiin  and  Greek* 

20  MesoIiboQOtus. 

21  NOTOZEPHTRVS,     N0T0LI« 

BYCUS,  AfRICUS. 

22  Hypolibs,  Hypafricus,  $ub« 

vesperus. 

23  Libs. 

24  Mesolibs,  MesozephyruSn 

25  Zephykus,  Favokius, 

occioevs. 

26  Hypargestes,  Hypocoros. 

27  Argestes,  Caurus,  Corns,  la^ 

pyx, 

28  Mesargestes,  Mesoeonis. 

29  ZspHYHO-BoREAS,  Boroli* 

bycos,  Olympias. 

30  Hypocircins,Hypotiirascia8^ 

Scirem. 

31  Circitts  Thrascias* 

32  Meaocircius. 
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manner  the  aid  of  Boreas '^^  Boreas,  accord^ 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  married  Orithy% 
an  Athenian  female^  daughter  of  Erectheus: 
from  this,  tf  fame  may  be  believed,  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  consider  Boreas  as  their  son-in-» 
law;  and  during  their  station  off  the  Eubosan 
Chalcis  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  they 
sacrificed  to  Boreas  and  Orithya,  invoking  their 
interposition  to  destroy  the  Barbarian  fleet,  as 
they  had  before  done  near  mount  Athos-  I  will 
Dot  presume  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  their 
supplications,  Boreas  dispersed  the  BarbariiA 
fleet ;  but  the  Athenians  do  not  scruple  to  aiSmj^ 
that  Boreas,  who  had  before  been  favourable  to 
them,  repeated  his  efforts  to  assist  them  on  this 
occasion.  They  afterwards  erected  a  shtixie  to 
Boreas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

CXC,  In  thb  storm,  according  to  the  lowest 
calculation,  four  hundred  vessels  were  totally  lost, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  men,  and  a  prodigious 
treasure,     Aminocles  son  of  Cratinus,  a  Mag- 

aesii^ 


"^  BoT'cat.] — ^A»trsBU8  had  hy  Aurora  four  seo,  Ar^este^ 
Zephyrus,  Boreaa,  and  Notw.  Some  Jiave  .tak«n  fioi-eas  for 
a  win4t  otbers  for  a  prioce  of  Thrace.  This  Boreas  went  to 
Thrace  i|i  Attica,  Ccam  whanee  he  carried  Oritbya,dau^te;r 
of  Erectheus.  By  tbk  marriage  he  became  sou*in-law  to 
Erectheus,  and  .the  Athenians  consequanlly  considered  h^ 
as  their  ally,  calling  him  liiair  ion  4n-law-alfio.*-ii<irc^% 
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nesian,  who  had  im  estate  near  Sepias,  reaped 
afterwards  veiy  eonsiderafole  advantage  from  thte 
tempest;  many  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were 
thrown  by  the  tides  upon  his  lands ;  he  became 
master  also  of  various  Persian  treasures,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  gold.  Although  this  inci^ 
dent  rendered  him  affluent,  he  was  in  other  re^ 
spects  unfortunate,  having  by  some  cakmity  beea 
deprived  of  his  children'*". 

CXCI.  The  loss  of  the  provision-transports, 
and  of  the  other  smaller  vessds,  was  too  ^^eat  td 
be  ascertained.  The  navd  commanders,  apprt^ 
bending  that  the  ThessaUans  wouM  teke  tin 
opportunity  to  attack  ti)em,  intrenched  them- 
selves within  a  rampart  made  of  the  wrecks  of 
the  vessels.  For  three  days  the  storm  was  una- 
bated ;  on  tiie  fourth,  th(e  magi  appeased  its  vio- 
lence 


»'*  Of  his  childreu.}—This  paassLgt  has  occasioned  great 
perplexity;  but  Palmerius  in  bis  Exercitationes  has  re- 
moved every  difficulty,  and  satisiactoriiy  tdooe  away  the 
effects  of  Flutarcl/s  perverse  misconcepitian.  Pliitascli 
abuses  Herodotus  for  introdocing  this  circumstaiice  of  tke 
aflSuence  of  AminocleB,  and  the  means  sby  which  he  obtained 
it,  merely  for  an  opportunity  of  sa^ng'timt  he  iiad  kiUedhis 
son. 

Plutarch  of  course  refers  the  wocd  ^mwlbKvvMc  to  Ami- 
nocles;  but,  as  Paltnerias  observes,  by  leferii&g  the  word 
wtuhnrt99i,  not  to  the  man,  that  to  ^hk  avfdfofn  (calamity> 
every  difficulty  is  removed,  andoo  is|piitetionjof  maligaitf 
can  be  attached  ^to  our  teitoaai|^-<T^ 
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lence  by  human  victims,  and  incantations  to  the 
wind,  as  well  as  by  sacrificing  to  Thetis  and  the 
Nereids,  unless  perhaps  the  tempest  ceased  of 
itself.  They  sacrificed  to  Thetis,  having  learned 
from  the  lonians  that  it  was  from  this  coast  she 
had  been  carried  away  by  Peleus,  and  that  all 
the  district  of  Sepias'**  was  sacred  to  her  in 
common  with  the  other  Nereids.  It  is  certain, 
that  on  the  fourth  day  the  tempest*"  qeased, 

CXCII.  Their  sentinels,  who  were  every  day 
stationed  on  the  heights  of  Euboea,  did  not  fail 
to  acquaint  the  Greeks  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  storm,  on  the  morning  which  followed. 
As  soon  as  they  received  this  intelligence^  after 
paying  their  vows,  and  offering  libations  to  Nep-> 
tune  Servator,  they  hastily  returned  to  Artemi- 
sium,  hoping  to  find  but  few  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  Thus  a  second  time  they  fixed  their 
Station  at  Artemisium,  near  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune 


"^5epMf^.]— This  coast  was  sacred  to  Thetis,  because  that 
goddess,  deutous  of  eluding  the  pursuit  of  Peleus,  changed 
herself  in  this  place  into  a  kind  of  sea-fish,  which  the  Greek^s 
call  £iivi«  (Sepia.)  This  story  gave  the  name  of  Sepias  to 
this  coast  and  promontory.— Z^rc^. 

'**  r^e^einpff^.]— Twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Larissa  is  Volo,  said  to  be  Pagasse,  where  the  poets  say  the 
ship  Argo  was  built.  Near  it  is  Apheta?,  from  which  place 
they  say  the  Argonauts  sailed.  The.  south-east  comer  of 
thisjand  is  the  old  promontory  Sepias,  where  five  hundred 
sail  of  Xerxes'  fleet  were  shipwrecked  in  a  ntOTB^.'—PocoQkcn 
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tune  sumamed  Servator,  which  appellation,  given 
on  the  above  occasion,  is  still  retained. 

CXGIII.  The  Barbarians,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  \vind  subside  and  the  sea  calm, 
again  ventured  from  the  shore. '  Coasting  along^ 
they  doubled  the  Magnesian  prdhiontory,  and 
made  their  way  directly  to  tiie  gulpSi  leading  to 
Pagasse.  It  was  in  tiiis  gulph  Of  Magnesia  tha;( 
Hercules,  going  on  shore  from  the  Argo***  to 
procure  water,  was  deserted  by  Jason  and  ht« 
companions,  who  were  bound  to  ^a  of  Colchis 
to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Having  taken  .in 
water,  they  sailed  from  hence;  in  conmiemo-^ 
ration  of  which  incidafil^  the  place  afterward 
took  the  namp  of  Aphetae. 

CXCIV.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  came  to  an  anchor,  Bfteeh  of  these, 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  com« 
panions,  discovered  the  vessels  of  th^  Greeks  at 
Artemisium,  and  mistakmg  them  for  friends,  sailed 
into  the  midst  of  them.  The  leader  of  these- 
ships  was  Sardoces,  son  of  Thaihasias,  tHe. go- 
vernor of  Cyma,  in  .£olia.  This  man  Darius 
had  formerly  condemned  to  the  punishment  of 
the  cross;  he  had  been  one  of  the  royal  judges^ 

and 
, : , ^^ 

•»♦  ^r^.]-.S€e  book  iv,  c.  179.    Not*  Bryon^i  U*  ^jW^ 
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mad  convicted  of  corruption  in  his  office.  H« 
was  already  on  the  cross,  when  the  king,  reflect- 
ing that  his  services  to  the  royal  family  exceeded 
bh  ofkm^  and  that  he  himseU*  had  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  acted  with  more  impetuosity  than 
prudence,  commanded  him  to  be  taken  down, 
Thjds  he  escaped  the  punishment  to  which  Darius 
hitd  condemned  him ;  his  escape  now  from  the 
Greeks  was  fdtogether  imposatble ;  they  saw  him 
fnUling  towards  them,  and  perceiving  bi&  error 
itiacked  and  took  him  and  his  vessels. 

CXCV.  In  ooe  of  these  vessels  was  Aridolii^ 
porinoe  of  the  Alabandians  of  Caria;  in  another, 
Penthylus,  son  of  Demooous^  a  Paphian  general. 
This  latter  left  Paphos  with  twelve  vessels,  eleven 
of  which  were  lost  in  the  storm  off  Sepias;  he 
himself,  with  the  twelfth,  fell  into  the  enemy't 
hands,  at  Ait»iisium.  The  Greeks,  having  ob*- 
tMned  such  informaticm  as  they  wished  concern*' 
ing  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  seAt  their  prisoners  in 
chains  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

CXCVL  Except  the  above  fifteen  vesselis^ 
fxwmanded  by  Sardoces,  the  whole  of  the  Bar- 
bariaa  fleet  arriv^  at  AphetSB.  Xerxes  with  his 
Imid  forces,  marching  through  Thessaly  and 
Aohaia,  came  on  the  third  day  to  the  territories 
of  tiie  Melians,  Whilst  he  was  in  Thessitly  he 
lOade  «  td^  of  his  cavahry  against  those  of  the 
$  Thessalians^ 
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Thessqlians,  which  he  had  heard  were  the  best  ia 
Greece ;  but  m  this  contest  the  tnferiority  of  the 
Greeks*"  was  evidently  coo^cuous.  The  Qno* 
thonns  wd^  the  only  river  in  Thessaly  which  did 

not 


■"  Tke  inferiority  of  the  Greeks,} — ^The  best  cavalry  ia  thd 
%orId  attended  Xerxes  on  this  expedition,  namely  those  of 
Cappadocia  and  PqiUagonia.  Hecalonymus  tella  Xetto 
ylion»  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Anabasis,  that  the  cavalry  of 
|he  Cappadocians  and  Paphlagonians  was  better  and  more 
expert  in  martial  exercises  than  any  otller  which  the  king  of 
I^ersia  had.  That  part  of  Cappadocia  which  Herodotus  callt 
CiEcia  paid  as  a  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia  a  horse  for 
f  very  day  in  the  year.  Strabo  says,  that  Cappadocia  sent 
1500  horses  annually.  The  boast  of  Hecatonymus  to  Xeno- 
jphon  "was  by  no  iheans  vain ;  the  same  preference  was  givea 
Ihem  by  others,  and  excellent  commanders.  Plutarch  in-> 
forms  us,  that  on  these  Crassus  the  Roman  general  chiefly 
relied ;  and  with  these  surprising  feats  of  gallantry  were  per* 
formed  in  the  Parthian  war.  Lucullus  also  had  these  in  his 
^rmyattfae  siege  of  Tigranocerta;  and  in  the  battle  with 
Tigranes  made  choice  of  them  and  the  Thracian  horse  to 
attack  the  Cataphracts,  the  choicest  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
9Xkd  to  drive  them  from  the  ground.  Tigranes  is  said  to 
bave  opposed  Lucullus  with  an  anx^y  of  55,000  horse;  and 
many  other  instances  may  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the  chief 
strength  of  these  northern  powers  consisted  in  their  cavalry. 

The  curious  reader  may  compare  Plutarch's  account  of 
|be  army  of  Tigranes  with  that  which  Ezekiel  gives  of  th« 
0XJny  of  Magoig. 

Cl^gdiao,  in  Laud.  Serenas,  tells  us  it  was  customaxy  to 
iMLVe  a  breed  from  a   Phrygian  mare  by  a  Cappadociaa 

Delectus  equorum 
Quoa  Phiygiae  matres  Agraeaque  gramina  pastce, 
SeaUQ«  Cappadocum  Mcxia  prassepibu^  edunt.        T. 
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not  afford  sufficient  water  for  the  army.  Of 
those  of  Achaia,  the  Apidanus,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  hardly  sufficed. 

CXCVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  proceeding  td 
Alos,  an  Achaian  city,  his  guides,  anxious  to  tell 
him  every  thing,  related  what  was  reported  by 
tlie  natives  concerning  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Laphystius^^^.  It  M'as  said  tliat  Atliamas,  the 
son  qf  iEolus,  in  concert  with  Ino,  contrived  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  The  Achaians,  foUowmg  the 
command  of  the  oracle,  forbade  the  eldest  of  the 
descendants  of  Athamus  ever  to  enter  their  pry- 
laneum,  called  by  them  Leitus.  They  were  very 
vigilant  in  seeing  this  restriction  observed,  and 
whoever  was  detected  within  the  proscribed  limits 
could  only  leave  them  to  be  sacrificed.  There 
were  several  who  in  terror  escaped  into  another 

country, 


'^^  Jupiter  Laphi/stius,] — It  was  to  this  deity  that  Phrixua 
sacrificed  tlie  ram  upon  which  he  was  saved ;  aiid  even  to 
this  day,  says  the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  one  of 
the  dcsceodants  of  Phrixus  enters  the  prytaneum  according 
to  the  established  law,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  this  god.  At 
twenty  stadia  from  Ceroneus  was  mount  Laphystiiis,  where 
was  a  mound  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Laphystius :  there  h 
still  seen  in  this  place  a  marble  statue  of  this  god.  Phrixus 
and  lielle  being  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  in  this  place 
by  Athamus,  they  say  that  Jupiter  sent  them  a  ram  whose 
fleece  was  gold,  upon  which  they  saved  themselves. 

Jupiter  surnaraed  Laphystius  was,  according  to  KuhniuS| 
Uie  jirotector  of  fugitives.— LarcA^r. 
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shewed  the  same  i^neration  for  the  residence  of 
the  posterity  of  Athamas. 

CXCVIIL  Such  were  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred  in  Thessaly  and  Achaia.  From  hence 
Xerxes  advanced  to  Melis,  near  a  bay  of  the  sea, 
where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  may  be 
seen  every  day.  Near  this  bay  is  an  extensive 
plain,  wide  in  one  part^  and  contrueted  in  ano- 
tiler:  round  this  plain  are  certain  lofly  and  inac* 
cessible  mountains,  called  the  Trachinian  rocks> 
and  inclosing  the  whde  region  of  Melis.  Leav* 
ing  Achaia,  the  first  ci^  near  this  bay  is  Anticynu 
This  is  washed  by  the  river  Sperchius,  which, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Enieni,  here  em|>ties 
itself  into  the  sea.  At  the  distance  of  twenty 
furlongs  is  another  river,  calle^  Dyras,  wh^h  id 
said  to  have  risen  spontaneously  from  the  ekrth, 
to  succour  Hercules  when  he  was  burning.  A 
third  river,  called  Melas,  flows  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  furlongs  more. 

CXCIX.  Within  five  furlongs  of  this  last 
river  stands  the  town  of  Trachis.  In  this  part 
the  country  is  the  widest,  extending  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a  space 
of  twenty-two  thousand  plethra.  Iir  the  moun- 
twnous  tract  which  incloses  Trachinla,  there  is  an 
opening  to  the  west  of  Trachis,  through .  which 
the  Asopus  winds  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. 
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CC.  To  the  i^est  of  this,  another  small  stream 
18  founds  named  the  Phcniix;  it  rises  in  these 
mountains,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Asians* 
The  most  conti^cted  part  of  the  country  is  that 
which  lies  nearest  the  Phoenix,  where  the  road 
will  only  lulmit  one  carriage  to  pass.  From  the 
Phoenix  to  Thermopylie  are  fifteen  furlongs;  m 
the  intermediate  space  is  a  village  named  An- 
thel^  beycmd  which  the  Asqpus  meets  the  sea. 
The  country  contiguous  to  Anthela  is  spacious; 
here  may  be  seen  a  temple  of  Ceres  Amphic- 
tyonis,  tiie  seats  of  the  AniphictycAis'^*,  ai^d  a 
shrine  of  Amphictyon  himself. 

CCI.  Xerxes  encamped  in  TVachinia  at  Me- 
lts ;  the  Crreeks  in  the  Straits*  These  straits  the 
Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopylse;  the  people 
of  the  country  Pyls  only.  Here  then  were  the 
two  armies  stationed,  Xerxes  occupying  all  the 
northern  re^on  as  far  as  Trachinia,  the  Greeks 
that  of  the  south. 

ecu.    The   Grecian   army"**,   which   hero 

waited 

■^  JM^Uetyim9.}^Set  book  v.  c.  63,  note.  What  t  hate 
there  omitted  concerning  the  Amphictyone,  their  office,  and 
character,  may  be  found  amply  cKscussed  in  Gillies^B  History 
*of  Greece,  and  faithliilly  represented  in  Rees^B  edition  of 
Chambers^B  Dictionary,  at  well  at  by  Larcher. — T. 

^  Tile6rfct(iiianay.>— Beneath  is  the  number  of  Greeks 
who  appeared  on  thin  occasion,  according  to  the  different  re- 
presentations of  Herodotns,  Pansaiuas,  and  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
K  9  Spartans 
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waited  -the  approach  of  the  Persian,  was  cdm- 
posed .  of  three  hundred  Spartans  in  complete 
armour;  five  hundred  Tegeatse,  and  as  many 
Mantin^ans;  one  hundred;  and  twenty  men  from 
Orchomenus  of  Arcadia^  a  thousand  men  from 
the  rest  of  Arcadia,  four  hundred  Corinthians, 
two  hundred  from  Philius,  and  eighty  from 
Mycenae.  The  above  eame  from  the  Peloponnese : 
from  Boeotia  there  were  seven  hundred  Thes* 
pians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. 

CCIII.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  aid  of 

all 


Herodotus.  Paosanias.                Diodorus. 

Sparlaas 
Tcgeatae 

Mantitieans 

—  300  —     300 

—  500  —      500 

—  *  500  -<      500 

—                  300 
Lacedaemonians  700 
The  other  nati- 

Orchomenians 

—      120  —      120 

ons  of the  Pe- 

Arcadians 
Corinthians 

-r  1,00JD  —  1,000 
-^      400  —      400 

loponneae.-  3,000 

Phlyontians 

—      200  —      200 

Micenians 

_        80  ■—        80 

^ 

Total        —  3,100         3,100 


4,000 


The  above  came  from  the  Pelopoanese ;  those  Tvho  came 
from  the  other  ])art8  of  Greece,  according  to  the  authors 
abovementioned — 

Thespians  —     700  —     700  Milesians     1,000 

Thebans  r—     400  —     400  —  406 

Phoceans  -^  1*000  --  1,000  —  1,000 

Opuntian  Locriana      —    —  />,PQO  —  1,000 


5,300      11,200 


7,400 
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)BiU  the  0]^ntiaii  Locrians  had  been  solicited, 
-together  with  a  thQbsand  Phoceiuis.  To-  obtain 
the  assistance  of  these,  the  Greeks  had  previously 
sent  emissaries  among  them,  spying,  that  tliey 
were  the  forerunners  only  of  another  and  more 
numerous  body,  whose  arrival  wa»  every  day 
expected.  They  added,  that  the  defence  of  the 
sea  was  confided'  to  the  people  of  Athens  and 
^gjiiia,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet; 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm,  as  the  in« 
vader  of  Greece  was  not  a  god,  but  a  mere  hu^ 
man  being;  that  .there  never  %va$  nor  could  be 
wy  mortal  superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ; 
that  the  most  exalted  characters  were  exposed 
to  the  greatest  evils ;  he  therefore,  a  mortal,  now 
{idvancing  to  attack  them,  would  sulfer'^**  for  his 

temerity. 


■^  Would  suffer,] — The  expedition  of  Xerxes  to  Greece) 
and  his  calamitous  return,  as  described  by  Flerodotus,  may 
be  well  expressed  by  the  words  with  which'  Ezekiel  de- 
scribes Gog's  army  and'itadestructton.^-rSee  chapter  xxxTiiu 
and  xxxiXf 

"  Thou  shalt  ascend  and  come  like  a  storm,  thou  shalt  bo 
]ik«  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land,  thou,  and  all  thy  bands,  and 
raanj^  people  with  thee ; 

*^  Persia,  ^Ethiopia,  and  Lybia  with  them,  all  of  them  with 
shield  and  helmet. 

"  But  I  will  turn  thee  back,  and  put  hooks  intolhy  jaws, 
I  will  turn  jthee  back,  and  leave  but  the  sixth  part  of  thee : 
and  I  will  smiie  thy  bow  out  .of  .thy.  left  hand;  and- will  cause 
^hjf  arraws  19  fall  out  of  thy  right  hand*  ,    - 

k3  **Thoi» 
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temerity.  These  arguments  proved  ^fectual^  and 
they  accordingly  marched  to  Trachis  to  jom  their 
allies. 

CCIV.  These  troops  were  commanded  by  dif* 
ferent  officers  of  their  respective  countries :  but 
the  man  most  regarded,  and  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  chief  command,  was  Leonidas  of  Sparta, 
His  ancestors  were,  Anaxandrides,  Leon,  £ury- 
cratides,  Anax^ider,  Eurycrates,  Polydorus,  Ai- 
camenes,  Jeleclus,  Archelaus,  Agesilaus,  Do^ 
ryssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratus^  Agis,  Eurysthenes, 
Aristodemus,  Aristomachus,  Cleodasus,  Hyllus, 
and  Hercules, 

GCV.  An  accident  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta;  for,  as  he  had  two  brothers 
older  than  himself,  Cleomqnes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  entertained  no  thoughts  of  the  government ; 
but  Cleomenes  d^g  without  inal^  issue,  and 
Dorieus  D0(  surviving  (for  he  ended  his  days  in 
Sicily)  th^  crown  came  \o  Leonidas,  who  was 
plder  tlian  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Anaxandrides,  and  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter pf  Cleomenes.    On  the  present  occasion  he 

took 


f^  Thou  shalt  fall  upon  tbe  mountains,  thou  and  all  thj 
Iwnds,  and  tbe  people  that  is  with  thee.  I  will  give  thee  unto 
^e  ravenous  birds  of  evexy  sort,  and  to  th^  ))eastB  of  the 
$Mp  to  be  ffevMired,''— r. 
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took  with  him  to  Thermopylas  a  body  of  three 
htindMi  chosen  men,  all  of  whom  had  chil- 
dren'^\  To  these  he  added  those  Theban 
troops '^^  whose  nomber  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  who  were  conducted  by  Leontiades  son  of 
Eurymacfaus.  Leonidas  had  selected  the  Hie* 
bans  to  acMmpany  him^  because  a  suspicion 
generally  prevailed  that  they  were  secretly  at* 
tached  to  the  Medes.  These  therefore  he  sum- 
moned to  attend  him,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  actually  contribute  their  aid,  or  openly 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  Grecian  league. 
With  sentiments  pedediy  hostile,  they  neverthe- 
less sent  the  assistance  required. 

CCVI.  Hie  march  of  this  body  under  Leoni- 
das was  accelerated  by  the  Spartans,  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action,  and 
that  they  might  not  make  their  delay  a  pretence 
for  going  over  to  the  Medes.    The  celebration 

of 

•«■  AU  rf  wkam  had  cUUm.}-^ 

Three  hundred  more  compleat  th'  intrepid  band, 

Illustrious  fktbera  all  of  generous  sons, 

llie  foture  guardians  of  Laconia's  state.        LetmitUm^ 

^  ThtbMH  f>Y)o;w.]— Plutarch  upbraids  Herodotus  for  thus 
slandering  the  lliebans;  and  Piodoms  says,  that  Thebes 
was  divided  intd  two  parties,  one  of  which  sent  four  hundred 
mea  to  Thenaopylie. — T. 

«4 
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of  the  Carnian  festival'*^'  protracted  the  march  of 
their  inain  body;  but  it  ^as  their  intention  to 
fbllovv  with  all  imaginable  expedition,  leaving 
only  a  small  detachment  for  the  defence  of  Sparta. 
The  rest  of  the  allies  were  actuated  by  similar 
motives,  for  the  Olympic  gan?es  happened  to 
recur  at  this  period ;  and  as  they  did  not  expect 
an  engagement  would  immediately  take  place  at 
ThermopyloB,  they  sent  pnly  a  detachnaent  before 
them. 

CCVII.  Such  were  the  ipptives  of  the  con? 
federate  body.  The  Qreeks  who  were  already 
assembled  at  Thermopylae  weae  seized  with  so 
much  terror  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian,  that 
they  consulted  about  a  retreat.  Those  of  the 
Peloponnese  were  in  general  of  opinion  that 
they  should  return  and  guard  the  isthmus ;  but  as 
the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  were  exceedingly 
averse  to  this  measure,  Leonidas  prevailed  on 
them  to  continue  on  their  post.  He  resolved 
however  to  send  messengers  round  to  all  the 
states,  requiring  supplies,  stating  that  their  num- 
ber was  much  too  snpall  to  oppose  the  Medes 
with  any  €?fFect. 


'^  Camion  festivaL]— This  was  continued  fgr  seven  days 
^t  Sparta  in  honour  of  /V polio.  .  Various  reasons  are  assigned 
for.its  institution ;  the  ..must  plausible  is  that  found  in  th^e 
Scholiast  to  Theocritus,  which  tells  us  that  they  were  cek'* 
brated  by  tlie  people  of  the  Peloponnese,  to  commemorate  th^ 
cessation  of  some  pestilenci^.--:?!. 
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.  CC  VIII.  Whilst  they  thus  deliberated^  Xerxes 
sent  a  horseman  tq  examine  their  number  and 
their  motions.  He  had  before  heard  inThessaly, 
tliat  a  smt^l  band  was  collected  at  this  passage^ 
that  they  were  led^  ,by  Lacedaemonians,  and  by 
Leonidas  of  tlie  race  of  Hercules.  The  person 
employed,  performed  his  duty :  all  those  who 
were  without  the  intrenchment,  he  was  able  to 
reconnoitre;  those  who  were  within,  for  the  pur? 
pose  of  defending  it,  eluded  liis  observation^ 
The.  Lacedc^monians  were  at  tliat  period  stationed 
without'*^*;  of  thcjse  some  were  performing  gym* 
nastic  exercises,  whilst  others  were  employed  in 
combing  their  hair.  He  was  greatly  astonished, 
but  he  leisurely  surveyed  their  number  and  em-, 
ployments,  and  returned  without  molestation^  for 
they  despised  him,  too  much  to  pursue  him. — He 
jrelated  to  Xerx^  all  that  he  had  seen. 

CCIX.  Xerxes 


'^  Stationed  •without,  ^c}-^ 

By  chance 
The  Spartans  then  composed  th*  external  guard ; 
They  in  a  martial  exeircise  eioploy'd* 
Heed  not  the  monarch  and  hi?  gaudy  train,. 
But  poise  the  spear  protended  ds  in  fight. 
Or  lift  their  adverse  shields  in  single  strife. 
Or  trooping  forward  rush,  retreat,  and  wheel 
In  ranks  unbroken,  and  with  equal  feet : 
While  others  calm  beneath  tfeeir  pplishM  helms 
Draw  down  their.hair,  whose  length  of  sable  curTs 
O'erspread  their  necks  with  terror.  Leonidas. 
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CCIX.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  the  abere,  wm. 
little  awar^  of  what  was  really  the  case,  that  tiiis 
people  were  preparing  themselves  either  to  oon< 
quer  or  to  die.  The  thing  appeared  to  him  so 
ridiculoiiSy  that  he  sent  for  Demaratus  the  son  of 
Ariston,  who  was  then  with  the  army.  On  his 
appearing,  the  king  questioned  him  on  this  be- 
haviour of  the  Spartans,  expressbg  his  desire  to 
know  what  it  mi^t  intimate.  ^  I  have  before, 
^  Sir/'  said  Demaratus,  "  spoken  to  you  of  tiiis 
^  people,  at  the  commencement  of  this  expedi- 
'^  tion ;  and  as  I  remember,whcn  I  related  to  you 
'^  what  I  knew  you  would  have  occasion  to  ob* 
'^  serve^  you  treated  me  with  contempt  I  am 
•*  conscious  of  the  danger  of  declaring  the 
•*  truth,  in  opposition  to  your  prejudices ;  but  I 
^'  will  nevertheless  do  so.  It  is  the  determina- 
^  tion  of  these  men  to  dispute  this  pass  with  us» 
^*  and  they  are  preparing  themselves  accordingly. 
•*  It  is  their  custom  befcnre  any  enterprise  of 
•*  danger,   to  adorn  their  hair'^^     Of  this  you 

"  may 

'^  Adorn  their  ikofr.]— Long  htir  dbtinguislied  the  free 
man  from  the  slaTe;  and,  acconling  U>  Pkitarch,  Lycorgus 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  long  hair  added  grace  to  hand* 
some  men,  and  made  those  who  were  ngly  more  terrific. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  ammated  lines  in  L^o- 
ttidas: 

To  whom  the  Spartan :  O  imperial  lord, 
Such  is  their  custom,  to  adorn  their  heads 
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^  may  be  assured,  that  if  you  vanquish  these^ 
«  and  their  countr3rtnen  in  Sparta,  no  other  na<» 
*^  tion  will  presume  to  take  up  arms  against  you : 
^'  you  are  now  advancing  to  attack  a  peoplo 
^^  whose  realms  and  city  are  the  fidrest,  and 
**  whose  troops  are  the  bravest  of  Greece." 
These  words  seemed  to  Xerxes  preposterous 
enough ;  but  he  demanded  a  seomd  time,  how  so 
small  a  number  could  contend  with  his  army, 
''  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  I  will  submit  to  suffer  the 
^^  punishment  of  falsehood,  if  what  I  say  does 
**  not  haj^n." 

CCX.  Xerxes  was  still  incredulous^  he  ac« 
ecnrdingly  kept  his  position  without  any  movement 
for  four  days,  in  expectation  of  seeing  them  re* 
treat  On  the  fifth  day,  observing  that  they 
continued  on  their  post,  merely  as  he  supposed 
from  the  most  impudent  rashness,  he  became 
much  exasperated,  and  sent  against  them  a  de- 
tachment of  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  a  command 
to  bring  them  alive  to  his  presence.    The  Medes 

in 


When  full  detenoiii'd  to  encounter  death. 
Bring  down  thy  nations  in  resplendent  steel; 
Arm,  if  thou  canst,  the  general  race  of  mani 
AH  who  possess  the  regions  unexplored 
Beyond  the  Ganges,  all  whose  wandering  steps 
Above  the  Caspian  range,  the  Scythian  wild. 
With  those  who  drink  the  secret  fixmt  of  Nile : 
Tet  to  Laconian  bosons  shall  dismay 
Remiiin  a  stranger.  7« 
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in  ccmsequence  attacked  them>  and  lost  ^  qon^ 
siderable  number.  A  reinforcement  arrived ;  but 
though  the  onset  was  severe,  no  impression  was 
made.  It  now  became  universally  conspicuous, 
fLud  no  Iqss  so  to  the  king  himself,  that  he  had 
many  (roops,  but  few  mw'^^.  The  above  en- 
gagement continued  fdl  day* 

CCXI,  The  Medes,  after  being  very  roughly 
treated}  retired,  and  weje  sqcoeeded  \)y  the  band 
pf  Persian)  called  by  the .  king  "  the  immortal," 
and  commanded  by  Hydames.  These  it  was  sup- 
posed would  succeed  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty. ,  They  pommeqp^ed  the  attack,  but  made  no 
greater  impression  than  the  Medes :  their  ^uperio^ 
numbers  were  of  no  advantage,  on  accoUnt  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  place  j  and  their  spears  also 
^ere  shorter  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Lacedaemonians  ifought  in  a  manner  which  de- 
sefves  to  be  recorded;  their  own  excellent  dis^ 
pipline,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  their  ad  versa- 
jriesj^were  }n  many  instances  remarkable,  anc(  nqj 
tl)e  least  so  when  in  close  ranks  they  affected  to 

retreat. 


^^  Many  troops^  but  few  jwm.]— According  to  Plutarch, 
Leonida^  being  asked  how  he  dared  to  encounter  so  prodi* 
gious  a  maltibude  with-so  few^inen,  replied:  *'  If  you  reckon 
by  number*  all  Greece  is  not  ;able  to  oppose  a  small  part  of 
that  army ;  hut  i(  by  courage,  the  numb^  1  ha>'e.  v<ith  nie  is 
ftuUicif){t. 
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retceat.  The  Barbarians  ,  seeing  them  retire/ 
pursued  them  with  a  great  and  damorbtis  shout  | 
but  on  their  near  appixmch  the  Greeks  faced 
about  to  receive  them.  The*lo$s'of  the  Persian^ 
was  prodigioiis,  and  a  fe^  also  of  the  Spartan^ 
fell.  The  Persians^  after  successive  efforts  i^ade 
with  great  bodies  of 'their  trxiops  to 'gain  th^ 
pass,  Ttere  uaable  to  acocmplhh  it;  and  obliged  td 
retire^  V 

CCXTI.  It  is  said  of  Xerxes  himself,  that  bein* 
a  spectator  of  the  contest,  he^  was  so  greatly 
alarmed  for  tlie  safety  of  hi&  men,  that  be  leaped 
thrice  firom  hfs  throne.-  On  the  following  day, 
the  Barbarians  succeeded  no  better  than  before. 
They  went  to  the  onset  as  against  a  contemptible 
number,  whose  wounds  they  Supposed'  wduld 
.  hardly  permit  them  to  renew  the  combat :  but  thfe 
Greeks,  difawn  up  in  regular  divisions,  fought 
each  nation  on  its  respective  post,  except  iRe 
Phoceans,  who  w^Athstationed  6n  :  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  to  defend  the  pass.  Hie  Persian^, 
experiencing  a  repetition  of  the  same  treatment, 
a  second  time  retired. 

CCXIII.  tVhilst  the  king  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  what  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  present 
emergence,  Ephialtes  the  son  of  Eurydemus,  a 
Melian,  demanded  an  audience:  he  expected  to 
receive  some  great  recompense  for  shewing  bim 

.the 
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the  path  which  led  o¥er  the  mountain  to  Thermo* 
pyks :  and  he  indeed  it  wa$  who  thus  rendered 
ineffectual  the  valour  of  those  Greeks  who  pe« 
rishdi  on  this  station.  This  nuoi^  throii^  fear  of 
the  LacedsBmonianS)  fled  aiterwards  into  Thes* 
saly;  but  the  PylagonB'%  calling  a  council 
of  the  Amphictyons  at  Pylaea  for  this  express 
purpose,  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  he  was 
afterwards  slain  by  Athenades,  a  Trachmian,  at 
Anticyra,  to  which  place  he  had  returned.  Athe- 
nades  was  induced  to  put  him  to  death  for  some 
other  reason,  whioh  I  shall  afterward'^'  explain; 
he  nevertheless  received  the  reward  offered  by  the 
Lacedaemonians : — this  however  wfts  the  end  of 
Ephialtes. 

CCXIV.  On  this  subject  there  is  also  a  dif- 
fiMrent  r^rt,  for  it  is  said  that  Onetes,  son  of 

Phanagorai), 

^■■^1>— ^— ^— i— — *^W»— ■■■■   I  ■!  I  11  I  !■■■■■      I    ■■  ■■       I  ^ 

'^  Pjrfal^onirJ — Many  are  involved  in  a  mistake,  by  cod- 
fonading  the  Pylagors  with  the  AmphiclyQiu.  They  were 
not  synonymous,  for  though  all  the  Pylagor»  were  Amphic« 
tyons,  all  the  Amphictyons  were  not  Pj^lagors* — See  Potter's 
Archctolopa  GrcteOf  lib.  !•  c.  16. 

**  I  shall  qfterBMurd,] — But  Hei'odotos  no  where  does 
ttiis)  whether  therefore  he  forgot  it,  or  whether  it  appeared 
In  some  of  his  writings  which  are  lost,  cannot  be  ascertuned. 
•^See  P.  Wesselingi  Dissertatio  Herodotssa,  p.  14. 

^  Vf  mm  nihil  hajus  aec  libro  viii.  neque  nono.  Plnres 
ae  ergo  ix.  librii  absolvit  in  quia  de  Atbenada?  An  excidit 
•X  superstitibus  ejus  memona  ?  non  dixero.  Oblitusne  est 
^  Atbenada  addm?  Fieri  potest.  Open  longo  fas  est 
ciK^pert  somnmn.'' 
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PhanagoraSy  a  Carystian,  and  Cot;ydaIus  of  Aa- 
ticyra,  were  the  men  who  informed  the  king  of 
this  path,  and  conducted  the  Pensians  round  tli6 
mountain.  This  with  me  obtains  no  credit,  ibr 
nothing  is  better  known  than  that  the  Pylagone 
did  not  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  Onetes  or 
Corydalus,  but  uprni  that  of  Ephialtes  the  Tra* 
chinian'^,  after,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  due  in* 
vestigation  of  the  matter.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
Ephialtes,  conscious  of  his  crime,  endeavoured 
to  save  himself  by  flight :  Onetes,  being  a  Melian, 
might  perhaps,  if  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
country,  have  known  this  passage;  but  it  wa» 
certainly  Ephialtes  who  shewed  it  to  the  Persians, 
and  to  him  without  scruple  I  impute  the  crime. 

GCXV.  Tlie  intelligence  of  Ephialtes  gave 
the  king  infinite  satisfaction,  and  he  instandy  de* 
tached  Hydames,  with  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, to  avail  himself  of  it  They  left  the 
camp  at  the  first  a{^roach  of  evening;  tht  Me- 
lians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  discovered  this 
path,  and  by  it  conducted  the  Thessalians  against 
the  Phoceans,  who  had  defended  it  by  an  intrench' 
taent,  and  deemed  themselves  secure.  It  had 
never  however  proved  of  any  advantage  to  the 
llelians. 


■*  TracMmm.] — In  the  preceding  chapter  llerodotoa 
calk  him  a  Mclian ;  bat  this  amounts  ta  the  same  thing,  as 
Trachinia  made  part  of  Melis. 
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CCXVL  The  path  of  which  -we  are  speaking 
commences  at  the  river  Asopiis.  This  streani 
flows  through  an  aperture  of  the  mountaiii  callecf 
Anopaea,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  path. 
This  is  continued  through  the  whole  length  of  th6 
niountain,  and  terminates  near  the  town  of  Alpe- 
nus.  This  is  the  first  city  of  the  Locrians,  on  tile 
side  next  the  Melians,  neai'  the  rock  called  Me- 
!ampygus^"o^  by  the  residence  of  the  Cercopes*^': 
*rhe  path  is  narrowest  at  this  point. 

*  "  ;— ! — ' ■  1.    ,v 

*^**  MetantpT/gus.l'^See  Suidas,  at  the  Article  Mi^<tji/vf>yi» 
*i;;^K-  The  Melampjgi  were  t%vo  brottiers,  and  reinarkabl« 
for  tbeir  extreme  insolence; .  their  mother  cautioned  them 
against  meeting  a  man  who  had  **  black  buttocks."  Hercules 
meeting  them,  bound  tbem  together,  and  suspended  tbeni 
from  a  post,  with  their  heads  downward.  Afterward  seeing 
them  laugh,  he  inquired  the  reason ;  they  told  hii^  that  t^ieir 
mother  bade  them  beware  of.  meeting  a  man  with  "  black 
buttocks."  Hercules  oh  hearing  this  laughed  too,  and  lei 
tbem  go.  Tbose  -who  bad  '*  white  buttocks"  (Kit/Mfrtfytt^ 
v^e  ridkuLed  by  the  oomic.  poets  as  efTeminate.-rSee  .4ns- 
top1^nes,Lymtrate,  ,  . 

Larcher  tells  a  story  sdmewhat  diftercnt,  from  th^e  jAdagia 
of'Zenobias. — F.  '*    '  ^f 

"'  Cercopei.]— Th^de  Jjedple  were  robbers,  •  Homer  i? 
said  to  have  a  written  a  poeni.oij  th^m,  jmentioned  by  §uida^ 
at  the  word  'O/ah^?,  and  by  Proclus  in  his  life  of  Homer. 
Probably  the  expression  extended  to  all  sorts  if  robbers;  of 
whom  there  were  doubtless  ma6y  in  such  a  place  <as  Qfll^. 
Plutarch  mentions  them  as  a  ridiculous  people,  n)^k|n^ 
x\gis  say  to  Alexander,  "  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  all 
you  great  men  who  are  descended  from  Jupiter  take  a  strange 
delight  in  flatterers  and  buffoons:  as  Hercules  bad  his  Cerco- 
plans,  and  Bacchus  his  Silenians  about  him;  so  I  dee  your 
majesty  is  pleased  to  have  a  regard  for  such  characttfrs/'-*^ 
hardttr.  '  .    .     *     - » 
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CCXVII.  Following  the  track  which  I  have 
described,  the  Persians  passed  the  Asopus,  and 
inarched  all  night,  keeping  the  CEtean  mountains 
on  the  right,  and  the  Trachmian  on  the  left.  At 
the  dawn  of  morning  they  found  themselves  at 
the  summit,  where,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a 
band  of  a  thousand  Phoceans  in  arms  was  sta- 
tioned, both  to  defend  their  oi^n  country  and  this 
pass.  The  passage  beneath  was  defended  by 
those  whom  I  have  mentioned :  of  this  above, 
the  Phoceans  had  voluntarily  promised  Leonidas 
to  undertake  the  charge. 

CCX  VIII.  The  approach  of  the  Persians  was 
discovered  to  the  Phoceans  in  this  manner:  whilst 
they  were  ascending  the  mountain  they  were  to-? 
tally  concealed  by  the  thick  groves  of  oak;  but, 
from  the  stillness  of  the  air,  they  were  discovered 
by  the  noise  they  made   by  trampling   on  the 
leaves,  a  thiiig  which  might  naturally  happen.  The 
Phoceans  ran  to  arms,  and  in  a  moment  the  Bar- 
barians appeared,  who,  seeing  a  number  of  men 
precipitately   arming   themselves,   were   at  first 
struck  with  astonishment.     They  did  not  expect 
an  adversary;    and  they  had  fallen  in  among 
armed  troops.     Hydames,  apprehending  that  the 
Phoceans  might  prove   to  be  Lacedaemonians, 
inquired  of  Ephialtes  who  they  were.     When  he 
was  informed,  he  drew  up  the  Persians  in  order 
of  battle.     The  Phoceans,    not  able  to  sustain 
Vol.  IV.  L  th^ 
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the  heavy  flight  of  arrows,  retreated  up  the  moun* 
tain'^*,  imagining  themselves  the  objects  of  this 
attack,  and  expecting  certain  destruction :  but 
the  troops  with  Hydames  and  Ephialtes  did  not 
think  it  worth  their  while  to.  pursue  them,  and 
descended  rapidly  down  the  opposite  side  of  th6 
mountain. 

CCXIX.  To  those  Greeks  stationed  in  thfe 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  Megistias  the  soothsayer 
had  previously,  from  inspection  of  the  entrails, 
predicted  that  death  awaited  them  in  the  morning. 
Some  deserters'^'  had  also  informed  them  of  the 
circuit  the  Persians  had  taken ;  and  this  intelli- 
gence was  in  the  course  of  the  night  circulated 
through  the  camp.  All  thi3  was  confirmed  by 
^eir  sentinels,  who  early  in  the  morning  fled 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  In  this  predica- 
ment, 

"'^  Up  the  mountaitL] — Mr.  Glover  has  been  very  minute 
and  faithfyil  in  his  representation  of  the  places  where  this 
scene  was  exhibited: 

The  Phocian  chief, 
Whatever  the  cause,  relinquishing  his  post, 
"Was  to  a  neighbouring  eminence  remov'd, 
Though  by  the  foe  neglected  or  contemn'd.  T, 

•^  I>c«cr/er5.]^— Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  but  one: 
•*  There  was  iu  the  army,"  says  he,  *?  one  Tyrastiades  of 
Cyrne ;  as  he  was  a  man  of  honour  and  probity,  he  fled 
from  the  camp  by  night,  and  going  to  Leonidas  and  his 
party,  discovered  to  them  the  designs  of  Ephialtes."— 
Uwcier. 
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tnent,  the  Greeks  called  a  council,  who  were 
greatly  divided  in  their  opinions :  some  were  for 
remaining  on  their  station,  others  advised  a  re- 
treat In  consequence  of  their  not  agreeing 
many  of  them  dispersed  to  their  respective 
cities;  a  part  resolved  to  continue  with  Leo- 
nidas. 

CCXX.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  retired, 
only  did  sa  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Leo- 
nidas,  who  was  desirous  to  preserve  them :  but  he 
thought  that  he  himself,  with  his  Spartans,  could 
not  without  the  greatest  ignominy  forsake  the  post 
they  had  come  to  defend.  I  am  myself  inclined 
.to  believe  that  Leonidas,  seeing  his  allies  not 
only  reluctant,  but  totally  averse  to  resist  the 
danger  which  menaced  them,  consented  to  their 
retreat.  His  own  return  he  considered  as  dis- 
honourable, whilst  he  was  convinced  that  his  de- 
fending his  post  would  equally  secure  his  own 
fame,  and  the  good  of  Sparta.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  these  disturbances,  the  Spartans  hav- 
ing consulted  the  oracle,  were  informed  that  eithcSr 
their  king  must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquished  by 
the  Barbarians.  The  oracle  was  communicated 
in  hexameter  verses,  and  was  to  this  effect  c 

"  To  you  who  dwell  in  Sparta's  ample  walls, 
*'  Behold,  a  dire  alternative  befalls; — 

L  2  'y  Ytur 
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^  Your  glorious  city  must  in  niins  lie, 
^  Or  slain  by  Persian  aims,  a  king  must  die, 
^  A  king  descended  from  Herculean  blood. 
"  For,  lo !  he  comes,  and  cannot  be  withstood ; 
^  Nor  bolls,  nor  lions,  can  dispute  the  field, 
**  Tis  Jove's  own  force,  and  this  or  that  must 
"  yield." 

I  am  unwilling  to  insinuate  of  the  allies  who  de- 
parted, that  differing  in  opinion  from  their  leader, 
they  dishonourably  deserted.  I  should  also  sup- 
pose that  the  conduct  of  Leonidas  was  the  result 
of  his  revolving  the  oracle  ^^*  in  his  mind,  and  of 
his  great  desire  to  secure  to  the  Spartans  alone^ 
the  gloiy  of  this  memorable  action. 

CCXXI.  To  me  it  is  no  small  teistimony  of  the 
truth  of  this  supposition,  that  among  those  whom 
Jjeonidas  dismissed,  was  Megistias  himself.     He 

was 


■**  The  oracU»'\ — Plutarch  is  very  severe  upon  Herodotus 
for  his  manner  i»f  representing  these  circumstances ;  some  of 
whkh  he  says  our  author  has  done  fabely,  others  maliciously, 
lliis  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

Glover  makes  Leonidas  exclaim,  on  hearing  thai  the 
anemy  Lad  circumvented  him, 

I  now  behold  the  oracle  fulfiU'd.— 
Then  ^t  thoa  near,  thou  glorious  sacred  hour 
Which  shall  my  countr/s  liberty  secure  ? 
Thrice  hail,  thou  solemn  period ;  thee  the  tongues 
^     Of  virtue,  fame,  and  freedom,  shall  proclaim, 

Shall  celebrate  in  ages  yet  unborn !  T, 
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was  of  Acarnaoia,  and^  as  some  affirm^  de- 
scended from  Melampus ;  he  accompanied  Leo- 
nidas  on  this  expedition,  and  from  tlie  entrails  had 
predicted  what  would  happen :  he  refused  how- 
ever to  leave  his  friends,  and  satisfied  himself  with 
sending  away  his  only  son,  who  had  followed  his 
father  on  this  occasion. 

CCXXII.  Obedient  to  the  direction  of  their 
leader,  the  confederates  retired.  The  Thespians 
and  Thebans'^*  alone  remsiined  with  the  Spartans, 
the  Thebans  indeed  very  reluctantly,  but  they 
were  detained  by  Leonidas  as  hostages.  The 
Thespians  were  very  zealous  in  the  cause,  and 
refusing  to  abandon  their  friends,  perished  with 
them.  The  leader  of  the  Thespians  was  Demo- 
philus,  son  of  Diadromas. 

CCXXIIL  Xerxes  early  in  the  morning  of- 
fered a  solemn  libation,  then  waiting  till  the  hour 
of  full  forum '7^,  he  advanced  from  his  camp  ;  to 

the 


'^*  Thespians  and  Thebans,] — Diodonis  Siculas  speakaoiily 
of  the  Thespians.  Pausanias  says  that  the  people  of  My- 
cene  sent  eighty  men  to  Thermopylae,  who  had  part  in  this 
glorious  day ;  and  in  another  place  he  says,  that  all  the  allies 
retired  before  the  battle,  except  the  Thespians  and  people  of 
Mycene. — Larcher. 

It  is  probable  that  Diodorus  speaks  only  of  the  Thespians, 
because  t)i^  Thebes  did  ^ot  remain  voluntarily. 
.    *^*  FuUforum,}rr'l  h^ve  before  explained  this  circumstance 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  computing  time. 

13 
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the  above  measure  he  had  been  advised  by  £phi'> 
altes.  The  descent  from  the  mountain  is  much 
shorter  than  the  circuitous  ascent  The  Bar- 
barians with  Xerxes  approached ;  Leonidas  and 
his  Greeks  proceeded,  as  to  inevitable  death,  a 
much  greater  space  from  the  defile  tlian  they  had 
yet  done.  Till  now  they  had  defended  them- 
selves behind  tlieir  intrenchment,  fighting  in  the 
most  contracted  part  of  the  passage ;  but  on  this 
day  they  engaged  on  a  wider  space,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  their  opponents  fell.  Behind  each  troop 
of  Persians,  officers  were  stationed  with  whips  in 
their  hands,  compelling  with  blows  their  men  to 
advance.  Many  of  them  fell  into  the  sea,  where 
they  perished ;  many  were  trodden  under  foot  by 
their  own  troops,  without  exciting  the  smallest 
pity  or  regard.  The  Greeks,  conscious  that  their 
destruction  was  at  hand  from  those  who  had  taken 
the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  exerted  themselves 
with  the  most  desperate  valour  against  their  Bar- 
barian assailants. 

CCXXIV.    Their    spears    being   broken    in 
pieces,    they  had   recourse    to   their   swords'''^. 

Leonidas 


*'"  Their  swords,] — ^The  soldiers  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
wore  a  red  uniform ;  and  Suidas  says,  that  H  was  because 
the  blood  of  those  who  were  wousded  wotdd  thus  be  less 
fppspicuous, — T, 
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Leonidas  fell  in  the  engagement,  having  greatly 
signalized  himself;  and  with  him  many  Spartans 
of  distinction,  as  well  as  others  of  inferior  note. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all  the  three 
hmidred.  Many  illustrious  Persians  also  were 
slain,  among  whom  were  Abrocomes  and  Hype- 
ranthes,  sons  of  Darius,  by  Phrataguna,  the 
daughter  of  .Artanes.  Artanes  was  the  brother 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  grandson 
of  Arsamis.  Having  married  his  daughter  to 
Darius,  as  she  was  an  only  child,  all  his  wealth 
went  with  her. 

CCXXV.  These  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fell 
as  they  were  contending  for  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas*^' :  here  the  conflict  was  the  most  severe, 

till 


■^'  Body  of  Leonidas.] — One  of  the  noblest  descriptions  in 
Homer  is  that  of  the  battle  for  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  and 
we  learn  from  various  examples,  that  the  ancients  were 
remarkably  tenacious  on  this  head,  deeming  it  the  greatest 
baseness  to  forsake  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends.  Plu^ 
tarch,  in  his  parallels  between  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  thus 
describes  the  death  of  Leonidas : 

"  Whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  the  Barbarians  fell  upon 
them :  upon  which  Leonidas  desired  them  to  eat  heartily, 
for  they  were  to  sup  with  Pluto.  Leonidas  charged  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  and  after  receiving  a  maltitnde  of  wounds, 
got  up  to  Xerxes  himself,  and  snatched  the  crown  from  his 
head.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt ;  and  Xerxes,  causing 
his  body  to  be  opened,  found  his  heart  hairy.  So  says 
ArisUdes,  ia  his  ftrst  book  of  his  Persian  History."  This 
L  4  fiction 
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till  at  length  the  Greeks  by  their  superior  valour 
four  times  repelled  the.  Persians,  and  drew  aside 
the  body  of  their  prince.  In  this  situation  they 
•continued  till  Ephialtes  and  his  party  approached. 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  perceived  them  at  hand, 
the  scene  was  changed,  and  they  retreated  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  pass.  Having  repassed 
their  intrenchment,  they  posted  themselves,  all 
except  the  Thebans,  in  a  compact  body,  upon  a 
hill,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  and 
where  a  lion  of  stone '^*  has  been  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  Leonidas.  In  this  situation,  they  who 
had  swords  left,  used  them  against  the  enemy, 
the  rest  exerted  themselves  with  their  hands  and 
their   teeth '*"".       The  Barbarians   rushing  upon 

them, 


fiction  seems  to  have  been   taken  from  the  A«M-iof  xd^  of 
Homer. 

*^  Lion  of  *^o»c.]— Two  epigrams  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  Aoalecta  Veterum  Poet.  Grasc.  v.  i.  132.  v.  ii. 
16a.  The  bones  of  Leonidas  were  carried  back  to  Sparta 
.by  Pausanias,  forty  years  after  his  death ;  they  were  placed 
in  a  monument  opposite  the  theatre :  every  year  they  pro- 
nounced in  this  place  a  funeral  oration,  and  celebrated 
games,  at  which  the  Spartans  only  were  suffered  to  con- 
tend.— Larcher. 

'^  Their  teeth.]^**  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  hyper- 
bole?" says  Longinus ;  "  What  probability  is  there  that  men 
should  defend  themselves  with  their  hands  and  teeth  agdnst 
armed  troops?  This  nevertheless  is  not  incredible,  for  the 
thing  does  not  appear  to  besought  out  for  an  hyperbole;. 
Ibut  the  hyperbole  s«em8  to  arise  from  the  subject." 

This 
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•theniy  some  in  front,  after  overturning  their  wall, 
others  surrounding  and  pressing  them  in  all  di- 
rections>  finally  overpowered  them. 

CCXXVI.  Such 


This  circamstaiice  which  appeared  hyperbolical  to  Lon- 
ginus  does  not  to  me ;  this  mode  of  fighting  was  common 
amongst  the  Lacedemonians;  when  they  had  no  arms,  they 
availed  themselves  of  their  nails  and  teeth :  Cicero  had  been 
a  witness  of  this. — See  the  Tusoulan  Qvesdans^  book  fifth, 
chapter  27th. 

There  is  also  another  memorable  instance  of  men  fight- 
ing with  hands  and  teeth,  in  the  Numidian  soldier,  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  who  was  found  in  the  field  expiring  under 
the  body  of  a  dead  Itoman,  whose  head  he  was  tearing  with 
his  teeth,  not  being  able  to  use  his  hands  as  weapons.  See 
Livy,  xxvii.  51. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  some- 
what differently ;  he  tells  us  that  Leonidas,  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  circumvented,  made  a  bold  attempt  by  night  to 
penetrate  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes ;  but  this  the  Persian  king 
had  forsaken  on  the  first  alarm.  The  Greeks  however  pro- 
ceeded in*  search  of  him  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  slew 
a  prodigious  multitude.  When  morning  approached,  the 
Persians  perceiving  the  Greeks  so  few  in  number,  held  them 
in  contempt;  but  they  still  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  in 
front;  encompassing  them  on  both  sides,  and  behind,  they 
slew  them  all  with  their  s,pears.  Such  was  the  end  of  Leo- 
nidas  and  his  party. 

Mr.  Glover,  in  his  English  Poem  of  Leonidas,  has  fol- 
lowed the  account  of  Diodorus;  he  difiers  however  from 
both  historians,  in  making  the  king  of  Sparta  full  the  last ; 
his  description  is  sufficiently  animated  to  be  inserted  in  this 
place : 

-    -    -  The  Spartan  king 
Now  stands  alone.     In  heaps  his  slaughtered  friends 
All  stretcb'd  around  him  lie.    The  distant  foes 
ShowV  on  his  head  innumerable  darts; 

From 
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CCXXVI.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  La-^ 
cedsemonians  and  Thespians ;  but  none  of  them 
distinguished  themselves  so  much  as  Dieneces 
the  Spartan.  A  speech  of  his  is  recorded,  which 
he  made  before  they  came  to  any  engagement 
A  certain  Trachinian  having  observed,  that  the 
Barbarians  would  send  forth  such  a  shower  of 
arrows  that  their  multitude  would  obscure  the 
sun ;  he  replied,  like  a  man  ignorant  of  fear,  and 
despising  the  numbers  of  the  Medes,  "  our  Tra- 
^'  chinian  friend  promises  us  great  advantages ; 
^'  if  the  Medes  obscure  the  sun's  light,  we  shall 
'*  fight  them  in  the  shade,  and  be  protected 
"  from  the  heat/'  Many  other  sayings  have 
been  handed  down  as  monuments  of  this  man  s 
fame. 

CCXXVII.  Next  to  him,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Spartans  were,  Alpheus  and 
Maron,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus; 

of 


From  various  sluices  gush  the  vital  floods; 

They  stain  his  fainting  limbs ;  nor  yet  with  parn 

His  brow  is  clouded ;  but  those  beauteous  wounds^ 

The  sacred  pledges  of  his  own  renown, 

And  Sparta's  saft^ty,  in  serenest  joy 

His  closing  vCye  contemplates.     P'ame  can  twin« 

No  brighter  laurels  round  his  glorious  head; 

His  virtue  more  to  labour  fate  forbids, 

And  lays  him  now  in  honourable  rest,. 

To  seal  hi$  country's  liberty  by  death. 
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of  the  Thespians,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Dithyrambus,  son  of  Harmatidas. 

'  CCXXVIII.  All  these  were  interred  in  the 
place  where  they  fell,  together  with  such  of  the 
confederates  as  were  slain  before  the  separation 
of  the  forces  by  Leonidas.  Upon  their  tomb 
was  this  inscription : 

"  Here  once,  from  Pelops'  seagirt  region  brought, 
*'  Four  thousand  men  three  hostile  millions  fought'* 

This  was  Applied  to  them  all  collectively.  The 
Spartans  were  thus  distinguished  : 

"  Go,  stfangei*,  and  to  list  ning  Spartans  tell, 
"  That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  fell/' 

There  was  one  also  appropriated  to  the  prophet 
Megistias : 

^*  By  Medes  cut  off  beside  Sperchius'  wave, 
"  The  seer  Megistias  fills  this  glorious  grave : 
^^  Who  stood  the  fate  he  well  foresaw  to  meet, 
"  And,  link'dwith  Sparta's  leader^,  scom'd  retreat.'V 

All  these  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  that  of  Me* 
gistias  alone  excepted,  were  here  placed  by  the 
Amphictyons.     Simonides,  son  *pf  Leoprepis''*^ 

inscribed 


■•*  Simmidesy  son  0/ Leoprepis^jSee  note  to  book  v.  c,  102. 
The  Simonides  here  meutioned  composed  several  works,  the 
trtles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  BibJiotheca  Grasca  of 
Fabriciqs,  v.  i.  p.  565, 
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inscribed  the  one  to  the  honour  of  Megistia%  from 
the  ties  of  private  hospitality* 

CCXXIX.  Of  these  three  hundred,  there  were 
two  named  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus ;  both  of 
them,  consistently  with  the  discipline  of  their  coun- 
try,  might  have  secured  themselves  by  retiring  to 
Sparta,  for  Leonidas  had  permitted  them  to  leave 
the  camp;  but  they  continued  at  Alpenus,  being 
both  afBicted  by  a  violent  disorder  of  the  eyes : 
dr,  if  they  had  not  thought  proper  to  return  home, 
they  had  the  alternative  of  meeting  death  in  the 
field  with  their  fellow-soldiers.  In  this  situation 
they  differed  in  opinion  what  conduct  to  pursue. 
Eurytus  having  heard  of  the  circuit  made  by  the 
Persians,  called  for  his  arms,  and  putting  them 
on,  commanded  his  helot  to  conduct  him  to  the 
battle.  The  slave  did  so,  and  immediately  fled, 
whilst  his  master  died  fighting  valiantly.  Aristo- 
demus pusillanimously  staid  where  he  was.  If 
either  Aristodemus,  being  individually  diseased, 
had  retired  home,  or  if  they- had  returned  together, 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Spartans  could  have  shewn 
any  resentment  against  them ;  but  as  one  of  them 
died  in  the  field,  wliich  the  other,  who  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  circumstances,  refused  to  do,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  gi'eatly  incensed  against 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX.  The  safe  return  of  Aristodemus  to 

Sparta 
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Sprarta  is  by  some  thus  related  and  explained* 
There  are  others  who  assert,  that  he  was  dis- 
patched on  some  business  from  the  army,  and 
might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present  at 
.  the  battle,  but  tliat  he  saved  himself  by  lingering 
on  the  way-  They  add,  that  his  companion,  em- 
ployed on  tiie  same  business,  returned  to  the^ 
battle,  and  there  fell. 

CCXXXI.  Aristodemus,  on  his  return,  was 
branded  with  disgrace  and  infamy;  no  one  would 
speak  with  him;  no  one  would  supply  him  with 
fire;  and  the  opprobrious  term  of  trembler* 
was  annexed  to  his  name ;  but  he  afterward,  at 
the  battle  of  Platea,  effectually  atoned  for  his 
former  conduct* 

CCXXXII.  It  is  also  said  that  another  of  the 
three  hundred  survived ;  his  name  was  Pantites, 
and  he  had  been  sent  on  some  business  to  Thes- 
saly.  Returning  to  Sparta,  he  felt  himself  in 
disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CCXXXIII.  The  Thebans,  under  the  com- 
mand 


•  Trembler,]-^  Ue  who  trembled,  0  r^tcrem  it  might  be 
rendered  quaker :  this  seems  to  have  been  an  establibhed  term 
of  opprobrium  in  Spaita;  Tyrtceus  says,  r^itra-afluy  yav^^w 
mua  amhuX'  a^tln — "  the  tremblers  are  devoid  of  all  vii  lue." 
See  Brunck's  Anal.  yol.  i.  p.  49^ — 21 
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mand  of  Leontiades,  hitherto  constrained  by 
force,  had  fought  with  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  Per- 
sians were  victorious,  when  Leonidas  and  his 
party  retired  to  the  hill,  they  separated  them- 
^jelves  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  attitude  of  sup- 
pliants they  approached  the  Barbaiians,  assuring 
them  what  was  really  the  truth,  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  Medes;  that  they  had  been 
among  the  first  to  render  earth  and  water ;  that 
they  had  only  come  to  Thermopylae  on  com- 
pulsion, and  could  not  be  considered  as  acces- 
sary to  the  slaughter  of  the  king's  troops.  The 
Thessalians  confirming  the  truth  of  what  they 
had  asserted,  their  lives  were  preserved.  Some 
of  them  however  were  slain;  for  as  they  ap- 
proached, the  Barbarians  put  several  to  the 
sword ;  but  the  greater  part,  by  the  order  of 
Xerxes,  had  the  royal  marks  impressed  upon 
them,  beginning  with  Leontiades  himself.  Eu- 
rymachus  his  son  was  afterward  slain  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  Thebans,  by  the  people  of 
Platea,  whilst  he  was  making  an  attempt  upon 
their  city. 

CCXXXIV.    In    this    manner    the    Greeks 
fought '•*    at    Thermopylae.      Xerxes  afterward 

sent ' 


*•*  The  Grretf*//otfjA^.j— Plutarch  censures  Herodotus  for 
a  omittiiig 
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sent  for  Demaratus,  and  thus  addressed  him: 
"  I  have  already,  Demaratus,  had  experience  of 

"  your 


t^mitting  many  memorable  things  relating  to  Leonidas, 
Some  of  those  specified  by  Plutarch  I  have  already  intro- 
duced in  my  notes,  others  were  as  follow :  When  the  wif« 
of  Leonidas  took  leave  of  him,  she  asked  him  what  com- 
mands he  had  for  her?  **  Marry/'  said  he,  in  reply,  "  a 
good  man,  and  bring  him  good  children." — Being  desirous 
to  save  two  of  bis  relations,  who  were  with  him  at  Thermo- 
pylae, he  pretended  to  give  ihem  messages  to  the  senate  of 
Sparta :  •*  I  followed  you,"  says  one  of  them,  "  to  fight,  not 
as  a  messenger."  **  What  you  enjoin,"  says  the  other,  **  ia 
'^  the  business  of  a  messenger ;"  he  then  took  up  his  shield  and 
placed  himself  in  his  rank. 


I  cannot  in  a  more  proper  place  than  this,  make  a  few 
miscellaneous  remarks  upon  the  institutions  of  Lycurgns, 
and  the  manners  of  the  Spartans ;  not  that  I  entertain  any 
hope  of  throwing  new  light  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
amply  investigated  by  the  learned ;  but  I  may  perhaps  b« 
able  to  make  a  few  things  familiar  to  my  English  readers^ 
which  were  obscure  or  unknown  to  them  before.  The  Spar- 
tans are  renowned  in  the  volumes  of  antiquity  for  one  vir- 
tue above  all  otl»ers :  I  speak  of  their  fortitude,  which  they 
carried  to  an  amazing  and  almost  incredible  perfection,  a 
virtue,  which  if  we  canvass  and  examine  it  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  was  practised  by  this  extraordinary  people^  will 
teem'almost  peculiar  to  themselves. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Lycurgus  to  settle  and  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  Spartans  this  principle,  that  the  preftrrence  was  always 
to  be  given  to  virtue,  which  constituted  the  only  real  dif- 
ference or  inequality  between  one  man  and  another.  And 
b«  succeeded  almost  to  a  miracle.  He  persuaded  them  tn 
renounce  all  other  means  of  happiness  usually  but  falsely  so 

ciiiied. 
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«  your  truth  and  integrity,  every  thing  has  hap- 
"  pened  as  you  foretold ;    tell  me  then,    how 

"  many 


called,  to  make  virtue  their  chief  and  only  object,  and  to 
put  themselveB,  their  desires,  and  their  hopes  to  this  single 
test.     He  prevailed  on  the  rich  and  noble  to  give  up  their 
ainple  possessions,  to, throw  all  they  had  into  a  common 
fund,  and  to  reduce  themselves  to  a  level  with  their  neigh* 
hours.     And  these  men,  instead  of  the  soft  and  tender  blan* 
dishments  of  plenty,  the  sweets  of  luxury,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  were  contented  to 
tobmit  to,  the  austerities  of  a  severe  and  painful  discipline ; 
to  sit  down  to  a  coarse  mess  of  black   Spartan  broth;  to 
make  no  appearance,  to  expect  no  treatment  abroad  better 
than  others.     This  astonishing  reformation  was  confirmed 
ftod  secured  by  two  expedients ;  the  one,  which  obliged  every 
peFBon  to  dine  constantly  in  public  with  his  own  tribe,  on 
the  dinner  which  was  provided  for  them  at  the  expence  of 
the  state ;  the  other,  which  forbade  the  use  of  any  other 
than  iron  money:  by  these  salutary  injunctions,  every  op- 
portunity of  indulging  in  luxury  was  cut  off,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  providing  for  it.    They  rendered  money  altogether 
useless  among  them,  so  that  Plutarch  informs  us,  it  was  a 
common  saying  in  other  countries,  '<  that  at  Sparta,  and 
there  alone,  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Plutus  the  god  of 
liches  was  blind;  a  mere  picture  or  statue  without  life  or 
motion.''    I  would  here  remark,  that  this  is  one  note  of  dif- 
ference which  Polybius  assigns  against  thpse  who  likened 
the  Cretan  polity  to  the  Spartan,  see  book  sixth.    Plato 
also,  when  he  reckons  riches  the  fourth  ordinary  blessing  to- 
ft state,  certainly  could  not  esteem  this  disregard  of  money 
which  prevailed  in  Sparta  as  a  mark  of  extraoi-di nary  virtue ; 
but  ordinances  so  self-denying,  so  opposite  to  the  suggestions 
of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  practice  of  mankind,  would  not 
have  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Lycurgus,  if  they  had 
aot  been  favoured  by  a  character  of  mind  peculiar  to  this 

people. 
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"^^  many  of  the  LacedsBmonians  may  there  be  left, 
"  how  many  of  like  valour  with  those  who  have 

"  perished, 


people.  It  was  the  natural  and  constitutional  bravery  of  the 
Spartans  which  inclined  them  to  admit  and  obey  such  a  plan 
and  form  of  goreniment. 

Precept  and  authority  alone  would  not  have  done  it,  for 
the  passions  of  men  are  neither  to  be  reasoned  nor  terrified 
from  their  own  bent  and  tendency  :  it  is  therefore  but  ren* 
dering  justice  to  this  gallant  people  to  confess,  that  their 
bravery,  of  mind  was  founded  in  inclination  and  principle. 
Cicero  observes,  that  the  Spartans  (and  the  same  could  not 
be  said  of  any  other  people  in  the  world)  had  retained  their 
primitive  manners,  without  changing  their  laws,  for  mor« 
than  seven  hundred  years. — See  Orat.  pro  L.  Flacco.  La- 
cedaemonii  soli,  toto  orbe  terrarum,  septingentos  annos  et 
amplius  suis  moribus  et  nunquam  mutatis  legibus,  vixerunt. 
— See  also  Lt«?y,  book  xxx.  c.  34. 

Plutarch  says,  only  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of  . 
Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  in  which  period  fourteen  kings  had 
reigned.  See  his  life  of  Lycurgus.  The  conquests  of  Ly- 
Sander  in  Asia,  by  filling  Laceda^mon  with  money,  intro- 
duced  luxury,  ^nd  vitiated  their  morals ;  several  examples 
of  which  arc  produced  hy  Xenophon.  The  women  of  Sparta 
seem  little  less  entitled  to  admiration;  strangers  to  the 
natural  weakness  and  softness  of  their  sex,  they  were  actuated 
by  the  same  gallant  spirit  as  the  men.  They  submitted  to  a 
like  discipline,  and  endured  similar  hardships.  Instead  of 
studying  the  accomplishments  which  usually  distinguish  u 
female  education,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  manly  ex- 
ercises ;  to  running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  dart  or  quoit ; 
having  the  emulation  to  contend  with  men  at  their  own  arts, 
mdd  to  bear  them  company  ip  the  same  paths  of  glory. 

I  cannot  help  presuming,  with  respect  to  the  dames  as 

well  as  the  men  of  Sparta,  that  it  must  h<ive  been  something 

innate,  something  beyond  the  power  of  education,  custom,  or 

Vol.  IV.  M  example, 
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*'  perished,  or  are  they  all  alike  r "     "  Sir,"  re* 
plied  Demaratus,   '^  the  Lacedaemonians  are  a 


example,  which  constitutes  the  wonderful  difterence  we  dis- 
cern in  them,  compared  with  all  other  women.  Can  it,  then^ 
be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  Spartan  females  claimed 
extraordinary  privileges  at  home,  and  more  extensive  power 
in  the  government  of  their  families  ?  Lycurgus  disliked  that 
excessive  authority  which  the  women  had  usurped,  and  at- 
tempted, it  seems,  to  reform  it,  and  to  restore  to  the  hushand 
the  usual  and  proper  authority  in  his  own  house;  but  in 
vain :  a  convincing  argument,  that  if  the  women  had  not  of 
themselves  been  inclined  to  his  laws  of  female  education, 
they  would  have  paid  them  neither  attention  nor  obedience. 
War,  then,  and  conquest,  with  the  endurance  of  fatigue,  wer€ 
the  principal  objects  which  the  Spartans  had  in  view.  Learn* 
ing,  and  the  study  of  letters,  of  arfs  and  sciences,  to  which 
their  neighbours  the  Athenians  were  devoted,  were  in  no 
repute  among  them.  Hence  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
former  made  the  better  figure  in  war,  the  latter  in  peace.—: 
See  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Egregios  virtutis  bellicai 
tpirittts  Lacedsemoniorum,  prudentissimi  pacis  moribus  Athe-^ 
nienses  subsequuntur. 

And  this  was  unquestionably  true,  since  we  are  assured, 
that  although  the  most  rigorous  care  was  taken  to  keep  their 
youth  constantly  to  their  exercises,  their  men  of  mature 
years  were  permitted  to  live  just  as  they  pleased  ;  they  fol- 
lowed no  employment,  they  disdained  industry  and  honest 
labour,  and  were  indeed  forbidden  to  pursue  any  art,  which 
was  accounted  liberal;  even  husbandry,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  culture  of  their  lands,  the  most  rational  and  most 
public- spirited  study  that  can  be  pursued,  they  left  entirely 
to  their  slaves.  The  old  men  of  Sparta  spent  the  whole  of 
their  time  in  frequenting  the  schools  and  apartments  of  the 
youth,  as  at  Athens  they  did  at  the  public  places  of  resort, 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  tiling.    The  former  indeed  cculd 

mispead 
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'^  numerous  people,  and  possessed  of  many  cities. 
"  But  I  will  answer  your  question  more  parti- 

"  cularly. 


mispend  their  time  in  this  manner  with  more  grace,  and 
might  plead  the  authority  of  Lycurgus  in  their  vindication, 
whose  polity  and  scheme  of  government  aimed  at  maintain- 
ing an  equality  among  the  -people,  hy  restraining  them  fronx 
trade,  and  the  arts  of  growing  rich.  The  design  of  Solon 
was  entirely  the  reverse ;  he  strove  to  animate  the  Athenians 
with  a  spirit  of  industry ;  he  enacted  a  law  against  idleness, 
/equiring  every  person  to  have  a  calling  and  profession ;  and 
the  philosopher,  ^ho  hud  none,  fell  nnder  the  statute.  Cle- 
anthes  and  Menedemus  were  indicted  and  called  before  the 
Areopagus  on  this  account.  The  statute  which  restrained 
the  study  of  rhetoric  at  Rome  assigned  this  reason :  *'  Ibi 
homines  adolescentulos  lotos  dies  desidere;"  for  the  same 
reason  philosophers  were  banished,  amongst  whom  was  Epic* 
tetus  in  the  reign  of  Domitiau. — See  Aulus  Gellius,  1.  xv. 
c.  11. 

I  have  little  to  say  on  the  religion  of  the  Spartans.  The 
object  of  their  worship  seems  to  have  been  diversified  by 
them  as  well  as  by  the  Athenians,  according  to  the  system 
of  politics  which  their  respective  law-givers  established. 
Solon,  intent  upon  promoting  commerce  and  gainful  arts, 
presented  the  great  goddess  to  the  Athenians,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  the  weaver's  beam,  and  he  sumamed  her 
from  the  ^Egyptians,  Athene  and  Minerva,  styhng  her  the 
goddess  of  arts  and  sciences.  Lycurgus,  training  up  the 
Spartans  to  the  discipline  of  war,  clothed  the  same  goddess 
in  armour,  called  her  Pallas  and  the  Goddess  of  Battle 
(wt^fAmx^  <£;  xoi^^*^^^'^)  Aristoph.  Lysist.  ad  finem.  She 
was  styled  Chalcicecus,  either  because  her  temple  was  of 
brats,  or  because  it  was  built  by  fugitives  from  Chalcis  in 
J^boea.  The  brothers  also.  Castor  and  Pollux,  were  for 
similar  reasons  enrolled  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Spartans ;  and  1 
presume,  if  the  Pagan  Theology  be  capably  of  being  reduced 

n  2  *o 
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^'  cularly.  Sparta  itself  contdns  eight  thousand 
"  men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  valour  to  those 
"  who  fought  here;  the  other  Lacedaemonians, 
"  though  inferior  to  these,  are  still  brave.'" 
"  Tell  me,  then,"  returned  Xerxes,  "  how  we 
"  may  subdue  these  men  with  least  trouble? 
"  you  who  have  been  their  prince,  must  know 
"  what  measures  tliey  are  likely  to  pursue." 

CCXXXV.  "  Since,  Sir,"  answered  Dema- 
ratus,  "  you  place  a  confidence  in  my  opinion, 
"  it  is  proper  that  I  should  speak  to  you  from 
•*  the  best  of  my  judgment :  I  Mould  therefore 
^'  recommend  you  to  send  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
"  dred  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Laceda^monia. 
"  Contiguous  to  this  is  an  island  named  tCy- 
"  thera,  of  which  Chilon,  the  wisest  of  our  coun- 
*'  trymen,  observed,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
**  the  Spartans  if  it  were  buried  in  the  sea ;  fore- 
"  seeing  tlie  probability  of  such  a  measure  as 
"  I  now  recommend.  Froni  this  island  your 
"  troops  may  spread  terror  over  Spai  ta.  Thus, 
"  a  war  so  very  near  them,  may  remove  from 
^*  you  any  apprehension  of  their   assisting  the 

"  rest 


to  any  fixed  and  settled  rules,  it  will  be  best  explained  and 
accounted  for  by  supposing  the  religion  of  every  differenjL 
pation  or' people  to  be  a  mixture  of  worship,  and  physios, 
and  politics,  and  that  their  idols  were  representations  of 
natural  causes,  named  and  habited  according  to  the  difiereRt 
teqapers  and  genius  of  those  who  set  them  up.— 7\ 
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f^  rest  of  Greece,  which  will  then  be  open  to 
"  your  arms,  and  which,  if  subdued,  will  leavt 
"  Sparta  hardly  able  to  oppose  you.  If  my  ad- 
"  vice  be  disregarded,  you  may  expect  what 
"  follows-  There  is  a  narrow  isthmus  in  the 
"  Peloponnese,  in  which  all  its  people  will  as- 
"  semble  in  resistance  to  yQur  arms,  and  where 
"  you  will  have  far  more  violent  contests  to  sus- 
"  tain  than  you  have  here  experienced.  If  yoii 
"  execute  what  I  propose,  you  may  without  a 
•*  battle  become  master  of  the  isthmus,  with  all 
"  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus/' 

CCXXX  VI,  Achaemenes  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
and  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  present  at  this 
interview.  Fearful  that  the  king  might  do  as  he 
had  been  advised,  he  thus  delivered  his  senti- 
ments :  "  You  seem,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  too  much 
"  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man,  who  either  envies 
"  your  prosperity,  or  wishes  to  betray  you.  It 
"  is  the  character  of  Greeks  to  envy  the  suc- 
"  cessful,  and  to  hate  their  superiors.  We  have 
"  already  lost  by  shipwreck  four  hundred  ves- 
^*  sels ;  if  we  detach  three  hundred  more  to  the 
"  Peloponnese,  the  force  of  our  opponents  will 
^f  be  equal  to  our  own  5  our  united  fleet  will  be 
"  far  superior  to  theirs,  and,  with  respect  to  any 
"  efforts  they  can  make,  invincible.  If  your 
**  forces  by  land,  and  your  fleet  by  sea  advance 
^*  at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  able  mutually  to 
M  3  "  assist 
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"  Assist  each  other ;  if  you  separate  them,  the 
"  jSeet  will  not  be  able  to  assist  you,  jior  you  the 
"  fleet.  It  becomes  you  to  deliberate  well  on 
"  your  own  affairs,  and  not  to  concern  yoursdf 
"  about  those  of  your  enemies,  nor  to  enquire 
"  where  they  will  commence  their  hostilities, 
"  what  measures  they  will  take,  or  how  numerous 
"  they  are.  Let  them  attend  to  their  affairs,  we 
/^  to  ours.  If  the  Lacedsemonians  shall  presume 
"  to  attack  the  Persians,  they  will  be  for  from 
*'  repairing  the  loss  they  have  already  sus- 
''  tained/* 

CCXXXVII-  "Achaemenes/'  answered  Xerxes, 
"  I  approve  your  counsel,  and  will  follow  it, 
"  The  sentiments  of  Demaratus  are,  I  well  know, 
^^  dictated  by  his  regard  to  my  interests;  but 
*^  your  advice  to  me  seems  preferable.  I  cannot 
"  be  persuaded  that  he  has  any  improper  inten- 
^'  tions,  events  having  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
"  former  counsels.  One  man  frequently  envies 
*'  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  indulges  in 
"  secret  sentiments  of  hatred  against  him ;  nei- 
*'  ther  will  he,  when  he  requires  it,  give  him 
"  salutary  advice,  unless  indeed  from  -some  sur^ 
**  prising  effort  of  virtue ;  but  a  friend  exults  in 
"  a  friend's  happiness;  has  no  sentiments  for 
"  him  but  those  of  the  truest  kindness,  and  gives 
"  him  always  the  best  advice.  Let  no  one  there- 
**  fore  in  future  use  any  invective  against  Dema* 
^^  ratus,  who  is  my  friend," 
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.  CCXXXVIIL  When  Xerxes  had  finished, 
he  went  to  view  the  dead,  among  whom  was  Leo- 
iiidas.  When  he  heard  that  he  had  been  the  prince 
and  leader  of  Sparta,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
cut  of]^  and  his  body  to  be  suspended  op  a  cross*. 
This  incident  is  no  small  proof  to  roe,  among 
many  others,  that  Xerxes  indulged  the  wannest 
indignation  against  Leonidas  whilst  he  was  alive. 
He  otherwise  would  not  have  treated  him  when 
dead  with  such  barbfurity .  I  know  that  the  Per* 
rians,  of  all  mankind,  most  highly  honour  mili<- 
tary  virtue.  The  orders,  hon  ever,  of  the  king 
were  executed. 

CCXXXIX.  I  shall  now  return  to  the  thread 
of  our  history.  The  Spartans  were  *he  first 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  king's  designs 
against  Greece;  they  sent  to  the  oracle  on  the 
occasion,  and  received  tlie  answer  I  have  related. 
The  intelligence  was  communicated  to  them  in 

an 

*  This  proceeding  of  Xerxes  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
what  is  told  in  chap,  clxxxi.  of  this  book,  where  the  Persians . 
are  represented  as  testifying  the  wannest  admiration  of  mili- 
tary virtue.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  character  of  Xerxes 
exhibits  the  greatest  contradiction,  and  would  afford  exceU 
lent  materials  for  a  separate  essay.  At  one  time  we  find 
him  sagacious  in  his  enquiries,  and  profound  in  his  remarks  ; 
at  another,  preposterous,  absurd,  and  puerile  ;  at  one  time 
distinguished  by  the  tenderest  humanity,  at  another  gutUy  of 
1(1)0  most  unprovoked  and  wanton  barbarity. 

M   4 
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an  extraordinary  )nanner.  Demaratus,  the  son 
of  Ariston,  had  taken  refiige  among  the  Mede^ 
and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  was  not 
friendly  to  the  Spartans.  He  however  it  was 
who  informed  them  of  what  was  meditated;  whe- 
ther to  serve  or  insult  them,  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. When  Xerxes  had  resolved  on  this  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  Demaratus,  who  was  at 
Susa,  and  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  deter- 
mined to  inform  th^  Lacedcemonians.  As  this 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  he  employed 
the  following  means :  he  took  two  tablets,  and 
erased  the  wax  from  each;  then  inscribed  the 
purpose  of  the  king  upon  the  wood.  This  done, 
he  replaced  the  wax,  that  the  several  guards  on 
the  road,  from  seeing  the  empty  tablets,  might 
have  no  suspicion  of  the  business.  When  these 
were  delivered  at  Lacedsemon,  the  people  had  no 
conception  of  their  meaning,  till,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes  and 
wife  of  Leonidas,  removed  the  difficulty.  Imagin- 
ing what  might  be  intended,  she  ordered  the  wax 
to  be  removed,  and  thus  made  the  contents  of  the 
tablets  known.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  ex- 
amining what  was  inscribed  on  the  wood,  cirqu-* 
lotted  th^  intelligence  through  Greece, 
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CHAP.   L 


HAVE  before  describecT  these 
events  as  they  are  said  to  have 
happened.  The  Greeks  who 
composed  the  naval  armament 
were  these;  The  Athenians* 
furnished  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  vessels,  part  of  which  were  manned 
by  Plateaus,  who,  though  ignorant  of  sea  affieurs, 
were  prompted  by  zeal  and  courage ;  the  Corin- 
thians brought  forty  ships,  the  Megarians  twenty ; 
the  Chalcidians  equipped  twenty  shipo,  which  the 
Athenians  supplied;  tlie  iEginetae  eighteen,  the 

Sicyonians 


'  Athenians,'] — Diodorus  Siculus   makes  the  number  of 
Athenian  vessels  on  this  occasion  two  hundred. 
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Sicyonians  twelve,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  ten ; 
the  Epidaurians  brought  eight,  the  Eretrians 
seven,  the  Troezenians  five,  the  S^eans  two; 
the  people  of  Ceos  two,  and  two  barks  of  fifty 
oars;  the  Opuntian  Locrians  assisted  the  con* 
federates  with  seven  vessels  of  fifty  oars. 

II.  These  were  stationed  at  Artemisium ;  and 
such  were  the  numbers  which  each  nation  sup- 
plied. Without  taking  into  the  account  the  ves- 
sels  of  fifty  oars,  the  whole  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Of  these  the  com- 
mander in  chief  appointed  by  the  Spartans,  was 
Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Eurychdas.  The  allies 
refiisetji  to  serve  under  the  Athenians,  and  had 
resolved,  unless  they  had  a  Spartan  leader,  to 
disperse*. 

III.  At  first,  and  before  any  deputation  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  requiring  assistance,  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 

to 

*  Such  are  the  blessed  effects  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment.— The  two  contending  states,  Atliens  and  I^cedxinon, 
hazarded  the  well-being  and  existence  of  Greece  on  the 
stake  of  their  ambition.  These  were  the  nations  who  risked 
all  for  liberty,  and  among  whom  liberty  fUwirished.  But  still 
more  striking  effects  of  intrigue  appeared  just  before  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  when  some  Athenian  leaders  were  on  the 
point  of  sacrificing  both  Athens  and  Greece  to  Persia,  and 
were  so  agitated  by  the  divisions  of  contending  parties,  that 
ihey  entered  with  reluctance  even  upon  the  necessary  meangr 
if  their  Belf-preservation. — T.' 
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to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  naval  forces  to  the 
Athenians ;  but  as.  this  was  opposed  by  the  allies, 
the  Athenians  did  not  insist  upon  it*.  Their 
principal  concern  was  the  welfare  of  Greece, 
and  as  they  were  sensible  that  this  would  be 
endangered  by  any  ccmtention,  they  very  wisely 
withdrew  their  claims.  As  much  as  war  itself  is 
more  destructive  than  peace,  so  much  more  dan* 
gerous  are  intestine  commotions,  than  a  war  con* 
ducted  with  consistency  and  union :  persuaded  of 
this,  they  did  not  dispute  the  matter  whilst  cir* 
cumstances  justified  and  required  their  forbear- 
ance. Afterwards,  when,  having  repelled  the 
Persian,  they  were  contending  for  what  belonged 
to  him,  they  made  the  insolence  of  Pausanias  a 
pretence,  for  depriving  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
the  command.  These,  however,  were  thingi 
which  happened  afterwards. 

IV.  When  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Artemisium 
saw  the  number  of  ships  which  were  collected 
at  Aphetae,  and  every  place  crowded  with  troops, 
they  were  struck  with  terror ;  and  as  the  attempts 

of 


•  Did  not  insist  upon  tV.]  —Mr.  Glover,  in  his  Poem  of  the 
Atbenaid,  puts  tliis  stntiment  into  the  mouth  of  Themit« 
locles: 

Wisely  did  we  cede 
To  Spartan  Eurybiades  command ; 
The  different  squadrons  to  their  native  porta 
Had  elge  deserted,  &c. 
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of  the  Barbarians  had  succeeded  so  much  beyond 
their  expectations,  they  consulted  about  retreat- 
ing to  the  interior  parts  of  Greece'.  When  thid 
idea  had  been  generally  circulated,  the  Euboeanti 
entreated  Eurybiades  to  give  them  time  to  re- 
move their  children  and  their  slaves.  Unsuc- 
cessful in  this  application,  they  went  to  Themis* 
tocles  the  Athenian  leader,  on  whom  tKey  pre- 
vailed for  the  consideration  of  thirty  talents,  to 
continue  at  Euboea,  and  risk  the  event  of  ft 
battle. 

V.  This  was  effected  by  Tliemistocles  in  th€ 
following  manner :  He  presented  Eurybiades  with 
five  talents,  as  if  from  himself;  having  gained  him, 
he  had  only  to  prevail  on  Adimantus  the  Corin- 
thian*  the  son  of  Ocytus,  who  was  obstinate  in 

his 


'  Farts  of  Greece. 1 — Plutarch  is  very  sevciVe  upon  Hero- 
dotus for  making  this  assertion.  Pindar,  says  be,  who  was 
a  native  of  a  city  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  Medes^ 
mentions  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  at  Artemisium  with 
the  highest  encomiums.  So  perhaps  he  might,  but  what 
docs  this  prove ;  certainly  not  that  the  Greeks  did  not  stay 
an^  fight  against  their  will,  though  when  they  actually  were 
tngaged,  they  behaved  with  extraordinary  valour. — T. 
♦  Adimantus  the  Corinthian.'] — ^This  Adimantus  in  the  event 
behaved  timidly,  lie  was  a  Corinthian,  and  leader  of  the 
Corinthians;  lie  must  not  therefore  be  confounded  with  tho 
Athenian  Adimantus,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Persians,  and  who,  probably,  is  the  eame  person 
who  was  archon  iu  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy-fifth 

Olympiad. 
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his  determination  to  sail  from  Artemisium.  Aftqr 
using  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  "  if  you,"  said 
he,  *^  will  not  desert,  I  promise  you  a  greater 
"  present  than  the  king  of  tlie  Medes  would  have 
'*  given  you  for  leaving  us."  He  instantly  sent 
to  his  vessel  three  talents  of  silver.  By  these  gifts 
be  gained  the  commanders  to  his  purpose^  and 
satisfied  the  Euboeans.  Themistocles  rewarded 
hitiself  by  keeping  the  remainder*,  whilst  they 
who  had  accepted  of  his  presents  supposed  tlie 
money  had  been  sent  him  from  Athens  for  this 
purpose. 

VI.  Tliey  continued  therefore  at  Euboea,  and 
pame  to  a  battle.  The  barbarians  arriving  at 
i)reak  of  day  at  Aphetag,  had  before  heard  tliat 
the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  were  very  few  in 
number.  On  tiieir  seeing  this,  they  were  eager 
Jo  engage,  in  expectation  of  taking  them;  they  did 
not,  however,  tliink  it  expedient  to  advance  di- 
rectly to  the  attack,  lest  the  Greeks,  perceiving 

them, 


Olympiad.  Ad  epitaph  by  Simonides  was  inscribed  oi»  his 
tomb,  intimating,  that  by  his  counsels  Greece  became  free. 
r^LarcAer, 

See  c.  94  of  this  book,  where  it  is  represented  that  Adi- 
mautus  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  atthe  beginning  of 
the  fight. 

^  Other  accounts  say  that  he  gave  one  talent  to  Arclu- 
beles  the  Athenian. — See  the  story  related  at  "kqgth  in  Plu- 
tarch'^ Ijf«  <>f  Themistocles. 
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them,  should  escape  under  cover  of  the  night 
The  Persians  had  already  boasted  that  not  even 
the  torch-bearer'  should  escape  theih. 

VII.  With  this  idea  they  pursued  the  following 

measures : 


*  Torck'bearcr.l-r-Before  trumnets  were  used  in  armies, 
the  signal  for  battle  was  given  by  a  torch.  Those  who  car* 
riednt  were  sacred  to  Mars ;  they  advanced  at  the  head  of 
firiaieSr  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  them  they  dropt  their 
torch,  and  retired  without  molestation.  The  armies  engaged, 
and  even  if  a  whole  army  was  destroyed^  they  spared  the 
life  of  the  torch-bearer,  because  he  was  sacred  to  Mars; 
thence  came  a  proverb  applicable  to  total  defeats,  **  Not 
even  the  torch -bearer  has  escaped."  Herodotus  is  the  frrst 
author  where  we  meet  with  this  expression,  which  after- 
wards became  so  familiar  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb. — 
Larcker. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer  no  signals  for 
battle  were  in  use,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any  throughout 
his  works :  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  find  torches  placed 
qn  the  tops  of  hills  to  give  intelligence  of  certain  events. 
Modern  signals  for  battle  are,  by  land,  drums  and  trum* 
pets ;  by  sea  they  are  more  various,  and  are  given  by  can* 
non,  lights,  sails,  and  colours.  The  Romans,  in  additicm  to 
the  shout  with  which  all  nations  have  been  described  aa 
commencing  an  engagement,  violently  clashed  their  anna 
together.     Milt(^n  makes  a  happy  use  of  this  idea. 

He  spake,  and,  to  confinn  his  words,  out  flew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 
Of  mighty  cherubim.     Tbe  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumin'd  hell :  highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  itith  grasped  arm9 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  ofwar. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven.^ 7\ 
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measures :  two  hundred  chosen  vessds  were  de* 
tached  beyond  Sciathus,  lest  in  passing  round 
Euboea  they  might  be  discovered  by  the  enemy  off 
Capharea  and  Gersestus,  near  the  Euripus,  meanH 
ing  thus  to  enclose  them,  and  commence  an 
attack  at  the  same  time  in  the  rear  and  in  front 
With  this  design  the  appointed  squadrons  set  saiL 
It  was  not  their  intention  to  attack  the  Greeks  on 
this  day,  nor  till  a  signal  should  be  given  by  tlie 
detachment  with  which  they  were  to  act  in  con- 
•ert.  On  the  departure  of  the  former,  an  bc* 
count  was  taken  of  the  number  of  those  whiqh 
continued  at  Aphetjp, 

VIII.  Whilst  the  Persians  were  thus  employed, 
|hey  happened  to  have  with  them  Scyllias*  of 

Scios, 


*  ScylUas.] — The  name  of  this  skilful  diver  is  differently 
written.  In  an  epigram  of  ApoUonides  it  is  Scyllos,  iu 
■Pliny  and  Pausanias  it  is  ScilUs.  Scyllias  had  taught  his 
daughter  Cyane  the  art  of  diving;  during  the  tempest, 
which  surprized  the  Persians  near  mount  Pelion,  they 
jUunged  together  under  the  water,  and  removed  the  anchors 
which  held  the  vessels  of  Xerxes,  which  occasioned  consi*- 
derable  injury.  By  order  of  thie  Amphictyons,  statues  wer* 
erected  to  the  father  and  daughter  in  the  temple  of  Apolf^ 
at  Delphi.  The  statue  of  Cysne  was  amongst  those  which 
by  the  command  of  Nero  were  transported  to  Rome.<-> 
Larcker. 

Brydone,  iu  his  entertaining  Tour  through  Sicily  and 
l^alta,  informs  us,  that  the  Sieilian  authors  make  mention 
of  one  Colas,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  skill  in  diving, 
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Sciodf  the  most  skilful  diver  of  his  time,  who,  in 
the  shipwreck  off  Pelion,  had  preserved  to  the 
Persians  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  and 
at  the  same  time  considerably  enriched  himself. 
This  man  had  long  intended  to  desert  to  the 
Greeks,  biit  he  had  never  before  had  the  oppor- 
tunity :  he  on  this  day  effected  his  purpose;  it  is 
micertain  in  what  manner,  but  if  what  is  related  of 
him  be  true,  it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  said,  that 
having  leaped  into  the  sea  at  Aphetae,  he  did  not 
rise  again  till  he  came  to  Artemisium,  having 
gone  a  space  of  eighty  stadia  through  the  water. 
Other  things  are  related  of  this  man,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  fabulous,  whilst  others  are 
actually  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion,  that  he  escaped  to  Artemisium  in 
a  httle  vessel ;  on  his  arrival,  he  informed  the 
commanders  of  the  shipwreck  7,  and  of  the  ships 
which  had  been  sent  round  Euboea. 

IX.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  called  a  council. 

Vainous 


was  named  Peace,  or  the  fish.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  with- 
4)ttt  coming  at  all  to  land,  he  could  hve  for  several  days  in 
the  water ;  that  he  caught  fish  merely  by  his  agility  in  the 
water,  and  that  he  could  even  walk  across  the  straits  at  the 
|K)ttom  of  the  sea.  One  of  their  kings  had  the  cruelty  to 
propose  his  diving  near  the  gulph  of  Char}'bdis,  and  to  tempt 
him  threw  in  a  golden  cup.  In  a  third  attempt  to  gain 
.  this,  it  is  supposed  he  was  caught  by  ike  whirlpool,  for  he 
appeared  no  more. — T, 
^  Shipwreck.] — See  book  vii.  chap.  188. 
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Various  opinions  were  delivered :  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately determined  to  remain'  that  day  on  theit 
station,  and  to  depart  soon  after  midnight,  to 
meet  that  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  had  been 
sent  round  Euboea.  As  they  perceived  no  one 
advancing  against  them,  as  soon  as  the  twilight 
appeared,  they  proceeded  towards  the  Barbarians, 
determining  to  make  experiment  of  their  skill  in 
fighting  and  manoeuvring. 

X.  The  commanders  and  forces  of  Xerxes 
seeing  them  approach  in  so  small  a  body,  con- 
ceived them  to  be  actuated  by  extreme  infatua- 
tion', and,  drawing,  out  their  vessels,  expected  to 
find  them  an  easy  conquest  In  this  they  were 
not  unreasonable,  for  their  fleet  was  superior  to 
the  Greeks,  not  only  in  number  but  swiftness ;  in 

contempt, 

*  Extreme  infatuation.] — With' the  same  contempt  the 
French  are  represented  to  have  considered  the  English  army, 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  This  is  expressed  with  the 
greatest  animation  by  Shakspeare,  in  his  Henry  the  Fifth. 

His  numbers  are  so  few, 
His  soldiers  sick  and  famieh'd  in  their  march  | 
And  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army, 
Hell  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear^ 
And  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 

To  the  Persians,  as  well  as  to  the  French,  the  noble  an^wei* 
of  Henry  to  the  French  herald  was  happily  applicabla. 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd;  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 

Vol.  IV-  N 
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contempt^  therefore,  they  surrounded  them.  There 
were  some  of  the  lonians  who  wished  well  to  the 
Greeks,  and  served  against  them  with  tlie  greatest 
reluctance ;  seeing  them  thus  encircled,  they  were 
.affected  with  much  uneasiness  concerning  them, 
not  supposing  that  any  could  escape,  so  insigniii^ 
cant  did  they  api)ear.  There  were  other  lonians^ 
to  whom  the  seeming  distress  of  the  Greeks  gave 
great  pleasure ;  these  contended  with  all  exertion 
who  should  take  the  first  Athenian  vessel,  in  hopes 
of  a  reward  from  the  king.  For  aihong  the  Bar- 
barians greater  reputation'  was  allowed  to  the 
Athenians,  than  to  any  other  of  the  allies. 

XI,  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  signal  was 
given,  turned  their  prows  towards  the  Barbarians^ 
collecting  tlieir  sterns  into  one  common  centre. 
On  a  second  signal,  though  compressed  within  a 
narrow  si>ace,  they  attacked  the  enemy  in  front. 
They  soon  took  thirty  of  the  Baibarian  vessels, 
among  whom  was  Philaon,  son-  of  Chersis,  and 

brother 


'  Greater  reputation.] — Notwithstanding  what  is  here  as- 
serted  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  their  own  historian  re- 
marks, that,  from  the  hest  conjectures  he  was  able  to  form, 
his  countrymen  had  done  nothing  worth}  of  being  recorded, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  from  the  Trojan  to  the  Persic  and 
Peloponnesian  wars.  Thucydides^  1.  i.  As  I  have  thrown 
together  at  tlie  end  of  the  preceding  book  some  remarks  on 
the  Spartan  policy  and  manners,  the  reader  at  the  conclusion 
pf  this  will  find  some  relative  to  those  of  Athens.— -T. 
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V 

))Fother  of  Gorgus,  prince  of  Salamis,   a  maij 
very  highly  esteemed  in  the  army.      The   first 
e  nemy's  ship  was  taken  by  an  Athenian;  his  name 
was   Lycomedes,  the  son  of  iEschreas,  and  he 
o  btained  the   fame  he   merited.     Victory  alter- 
nately inclined  to  both  parties,  when  they  were 
separated  by  the  night.     The  Greeks  returned  to 
Artemisium,  the  Barbarians  to  AphetfB,  the  i^ue 
pf  the  contest  being  very  different  from  what  they 
had  exppcted.     Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  Antidorus  the  Lemnian  was 
the  only  one  who  went  over  to  his  countrymen. 
The  Athenians,  in  consideration  of  his  conduct, 
assigned  him  some  lands  at  Salamis. 

XII.  The  above  engagement  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  When  night  ap- 
proached, there  fell  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  at- 
tended with  continued  thunder  from  mount 
Peiion.  The  bodies  of  thfe  dead,  and  the  wrecks 
of  the  vessels  floating  to  Aphetae,  were  so  in- 
volved among  the  prows  of  the  ships,  that  tlvs 
oars  were  hardly  manageable;  the  forces  on 
board  were  seized  with  a  violent  panic,  expecting 
that  they  were  certainly  doomed    to  perish '^ 

They 

"  Expecting  every  moment  to  pemA.] — An  example  of  ter- 
ror very  much  like  this,  occurs  in  1  Samuel,  xiv.  15.   Though 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  confusion  into  which  the 
N  2  canij^ 
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They  had  hardly  recovered  themselves  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  storm  and  shipwreck  off  Pelion, 
when  that  severe  battle  at  sea  had  succeeded. 
As  soon  as  this  last  terminated,  they  were  attacked 
again  by  violent  rains,  a  tempestuous  sea,  and 
continued  thunder. 

XIII.  This  night,  however,  proved  still  more 
disastrous,  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
a  circuit  round  Euboea.  The  storm  fell  upon  them 
with  the  greater  violence,  as  they  were  remote 
from  land ;  and  they  perished  in  a  miserable  man- 
ner".    It  commenced  when  they  were  standing 

towards 


f^amp  of  the  PhilistineB  was  thrown,  is  expressly  attributed 
to  a  divine  cause,  and  was  attended  with  an  earthquake. 

**  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host,  in  the  field  and 
among  the  people ;  the  garrison  and  the  spoilers  they  also 
trembled,  and  the  earth  quaked;,  so  it  was  a  very  great 
trembling. 

"  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  looked,  and  be- 
hold the  multitude  melted  away,  and  they  went  on  beating 
down  one  another." — T. 

■■  Miserabk  manntr^ — T»  tiXo?  crp»  lyiyiro  «%a^». — Lon- 
ginus,  section  xliii.  p.  l^e,  Pearce's  edition,  censures  this 
expression  of  ax»^h  ^'^  mean  and  feeble.  Pearce  does  not 
vindicate  our  author,  neither  does  Toup ;  Larcher  does,  and 
with  considerable  effect.  Boileau,  he  says,  has  rendered 
the  word  a(x»p»>  P^  agreable.  If  this  were  admitted,  the 
censure  of  Longinus  would  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  in 
fact  ax^^  ^^  ^  ^^^y  strong  term,  and  signifies  something  in 
the  highest  degree  shocking.  Herodotus  has  applied  avi^fof^ 
PXf^^»  to  the  murder  of  a  brother^  book  i.  42;  and  again 

to 
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towards  the  shoals  of  Euboea ;  ignorant  of  their 
course,  they  were  driven  before  the  wind,  and 
dashed  against  the  rocks*.  It  seemed  a  divine, 
interposition^  that  the  Persian  fleet  should  thus  be 
rendered  equal,  or  at  least  not  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  In  this  maimer  they  were 
destroyed  on  the  Eubcean  sands. 

XIV.  The  Barbarians  at  Aphetae  saw  with  joy 
the  morning  advance,  and  remained  inactive, 
thinking  it  of  no  small  moment,  after  their  past 
calamities,  to  enjoy  the  present  interval  of  tran- 
quillity. At  this  juncture,  the  Greeks  were  rein- 
forced by  fifty-three  Athenian  ships.  Animated 
by  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  tliey  had  still 
farther  reason  to  exult  in  the  fate  of  those  Barba- 
rians who  had  been  ordered  round  Euboea,  not 
one  of  whom  escaped  the  violence  of  the  storm. 

The 


to  the  murder  of  a  son,  y'u.  190.  Antoninus  Liberalis  calls 
the  crime  of  incest  between  a  father  and  his  daughter,  ax^* 
Kf  a^ta-fjMf  t^op,  an  action  horrible  and  offensive  to  all  laws. 
A  similar  mode  of  speaking  was  in  use  amongst  the  Romans; 
every  one  knows  that  Virgil  applied  the  ^oi-d  illaudatus  to 
Busiris ;  and  Horace  calls  Pythagoras,  Non  sordidus  auctor 
naturae  verique. 

*  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  Herodotus  credulous  and  super- 
stitious ;  the  tenth  is,  he  was  a  good  and  pious  man,  who 
believed  in  a  particular  Providen(;c.  If  any  thing  saved 
Greece  from  its  own  factious  spirit,  and  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  Xerxes,  it  surely  was  Providence,  which,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  and  for  the  further  views  which,  it  haA 
qooce^ Aing  Greece^  thought  it  worth  saviDg.^-^Tt 

N  3 
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The  Greeks  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  samfe 
hour,  towards  the  evening  advanced  boldly  against 
the  Cilicians ;  these  they  totally  defeated,  and  at 
night  returned  again  to  Aitemisium. 

XV.  On  the  third  day,  the  leaders  of  the  Bar- 
barians did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  to  commence 
the  attack ;  they  advanced  about  mid-day,  mu- 
tually encouraging  each  other :  they  could  not 
bear  to  be  insulted  by  so  inferior  a  number,  and 
they  feared  the  indignation  of  Xerxes.  It  hap- 
pened that  these  engagements  by  sea  took  place 
precisely  at  the  same  periods  as  the  conflicts  at 
Thermopylae.  The  object  of  the  sea  fights  was 
the  Euripus,  bb  that  of  the  battles  by  land  was 
the  passage  of  Thermopylae.  The  Greeks  ani- 
mated each  other  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
Barbarians  into  Greece ;  the  Barbarians  in  like 
manner  were  emulous  to  disperse  the  Greeks,  and 
become  niasters  of  these  passages. 

XVI.  Whilst  the  forces  of  Xerxes  advanced  in 
•  order  of  battle,  the  Greeks  remained  on  their 

station  at  Artemisium.  The  Barbarians,  as  if  to 
tender  themselves  secure  of  them  all,  enclosed 
them  in  a  semicircle.  The  Greeks  met  them,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  was  fought  on  both  sides 
bn  equal  terms.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes,  froth  the 
fiize  and  number  of  its  vessels,  was  much  per- 
\pkted  by  their  Ming  foul  of  each  other ;  they 
3  foiiglit 
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fought  however  with  firmness,  and  refused  to  give 
way,  for  they  could  not  bear  to  be  put  to  flight  by 
80  inferior  a  force.  In  the  conflict  many  Grecian 
vessels  perished,  with  a  great  number  of  men  ; 
but  the  loss  of  the  Barbarians  was  much  greater 
in  both.  They  separated  as  by  mutual  consent*. 

XVII.  Of  all  those  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  the 
^Egyptians  performed  the  most  important  service ; 
they  distinguished  themselves  throughout,  and 
took  five  Grecian  vessels,  with  all  their  men.  Of 
the  confederates,  the  Athenians  were  most  con- 
spicuous ;  and  of  these  the  bravest  was  Clinias, 
son  of  Alcibiades".  His  ship,  which  carried 
two  hundred  men,  was  equipped  and  manned  at 
his  own  expence. 

XVIII.  The  two  fleets  eagerly  retired  to  their 
respective  stations.  The  Greeks  rets^ined  the 
wrecks  of  their  vessels  which  were  damaged,  and 

possessed 


*  At  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  the  Athenians  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  the  Greeks,— -the  Sidonians 
among  the  Barbarians.  See  Plutarch  de  sera  numinis  vin- 
dicta,  where  a  fragment  of  Pindar,  relating  to  this  battle,  is 
preserved. 

**  Clinks,  son  of  Alcibiades.']— Upon  this  personage  Vale- 
naer  has  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  note ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  contains  any  thing  particularly  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  English  reader,  except  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
iamous  Alcibiades,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Greece.— 2^ 

N4 
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possessed  the  bodies  of  their  dead ;  but  as  thej 
had  suffered  severely,  and  particularly  the  Athe- 
nians, the  half  of  whose  vessels  were  disabled, 
they  deliberated  about  retiring  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  Greece. 

XIX.  Themistocles  had  constantly  believed, 
that  if  he  could  detach  the  lonians  and  Carians*' 
from  the  Barbarians,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  overpowering  the  rest.  Whilst  the  Euboeans 
were  assembling  their  cattle  on  the  sea-coast,  he 
called  the  "chiefs  together,  and  informed  them  he 
had  conceived  a  method,  m  hich  he  believed  would 
deprive  the  king  of  the  best  of  his  allies.  At  this 
juncture  he  explained  himself  no  farther,  adding 
only  liis  advice,  that  they  should  kill  as  much  of 
the  cattle  of  the  Euboeans  as  they  possibly  could ; 

for 


'^  Carians.] — Originally  these  people  inhabited  the  islands 
lying  near  thtir  own  coai:t,  and  so  much  only  of  the  iEgean 
sea  as  was  called  the  Icarian,  of  which  Icarus,  the  island  of 
Caria^  was  the  principal  island ;  they  were  then  named 
Lelt^ps  and  Pelasgi. — See  Straboy  1.  xii.  661.— 57a.  After- 
wards, removing  to  the  continent*'  they  seized  upon  a  large 
traci  of  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  of  the  inUnd  country : 
**  This,"  says  Strabo,  "  was  the  opinion  most  gener.illy 
allowed." — Homer  applies  to  the  Carians  the  epithet  of 
^a^^o^o ^JwKt.'^.— -Strabo  supposes  them  to  have  been  so  called, 
from  ui  KAKu;  £XX»}n{oFTi,,  and  thai  at  first  a  person  was  called 
barbarous,  whose  speech  was  thick  and  coarbc,  ira;^vro/AOf, 
though  afterwards  the  word  was  extended  to  a  more  general 
senbc—Tibullus  calls  the  l^itin  Turnus  barbarous,  I.  ii.  el.  5. 

Jam  tibi  praedico,  barbare  Turne,  necem.        7*. 
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for  it  was  much  better  that  their  tro6ps  should 
enjoy  them  tlian  those  of  tlie  enemy.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  order  tlieir  respective  people  to 
kindle  a  fire,  and  told  them  that  he  would  be  care- 
ful to  select  a  proper  opportunity  for  their  de- 
parture to  Greece.  His  advice  was  approved, 
the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  cattle  slain. 

.  XX.  The  Euboeans,  paying  no  manner  of  re- 
gard to  the  oracle  of  Bacis,  had  neither  removed 
any  of  their  effects,  nor  prepared  any  provision ; 
which  it  certainly  became  those  to  do,  who  were 
menaced  by  a  war:  their  neglect  had  rendered 
their  aJSairs  extremely  critical.  The  oracle  of 
Bacis'*  was  to  this  effect : 

"  When  barbVous  hosts  with  Byblus  yoke  the 

main, 
"  Then  drive  your  cattle  from  Euboea's  plain.'* 

As  they  made  no  use  of  this  declaration,  either 
in  their  present  evils  or  to  guard  against  the  fl^• 
ture,  they  might  naturally  expect  the  worst 

■*  The  oracle  of  Bacis.\ — There  were  three  soothsayers  of  ' 
this  name ;  the  most  ancient  was  of  Eleus  in  Bceotia,  the 
second  of  Athens,    and  the  third  of    Caphy   in  Arcadia* 
This  last  was  also  called  Cydus  and  Aletcs,  and  wonderful 
things  are  related  of  him  by  Theopompus. — Larcher. 

See  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  poet  speaks 
with  a  sneer  of  these  oracles  of  Bacis. 

This  is  very  true,  says  Herodotus ;  that  is,  if  the  nymphs 
have  not  deluded  Bacis,  and  if  Bacis  is  .not  deluded  by 
mortals. 
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XXI.  At  this  period  there  arrived  a  spy  from 
Trachis;  there  was  one  also  at  Artemisium,  whose 
name  was  Polyas,  a  native  of  Anticyra.  He  had 
a  swift  vessel  with  oars  constantly  in  readiness, 
and  was  directed  to  communicate,  to  those  at 
Thermopylae,  the  event  of  any  engagement  which 
might  take  place  at  sea.  There  was  also  with 
Leonidas  an  Athenian  named  Abronychus,  the 
son  of  Lysicles,  who  was  prepared  with  a  thirty- 
oared  vessel  to  give  immediate  information  to 
tiiose  at  Artemisium  of  whatever  might  happen 
to  the  land  forces.  This  man  arrived  at  Artemi- 
sium, and  informed  the  Greeks  of  what  had  be- 
fallen Leonidas  and  his  party.  On  receiving  hi* 
intelligence,  they  thought  it  expedient  not  to  de- 
fer their  departure,  but  to  separate  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  stationed,  the  Corinthians 
first,  the  Athenians  last. 

.XXII.  Themistocles'^  selecting  the  swiftest 
of  the  Athenian  vessels,  went  with  them  to  a 
watering  place,  and  there  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  these  words,  which   the  lonians,  coming 

the 


**  Themistocles,] — Bartelemy,in  his  Voyage  du  Jeune  Ana- 
'cbarsis,  divides  the  Athenian  history  into  three  distinct  in- 
tervals, which  he  calls  the  commencement,  the  progress, 
and  the  fall,  of  that  empire.  The  first  he  names  the  age  of 
Solon,  or  of  the  laws ;  the  second,  the  age  of  Themistocles,, 
and  Aristides,  or  of  glory;  the  third,  the  age  of  Penclei,  or 
of  luxury  and  the  arts.— T. 
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the  next  day  to  Artemisium,  perused :  "  Men  of 
"  Ionia,  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and 
"  endeavouring  to  reduce  Greece  to  servitude, 
"  you  are  guilty  of  injustice :  take,  therefore,  an 
"  active  part  in  our  behalf;  if  this  be  impracti- 
^'  cable,  retire  yourselves  from  the  contest,  and 
"  prevail  on  the  Carians  to  do  the  same.  If  you 
**  can  comply  with  neither  of  these  requisitions, 
"  and  are  so  bound  by  necessity  that  you  cannot 
•*  openly  revolt,  when  the  conflict  begins,  re- 
**  tire ;  remembering  that  you  are  descended  from 
**  ourselves,  and  that  the  first  occasion  of  our 
"  dispute  with  the  Barbarians  originated  with 
"  you."  Themistocles,  in  writing  the  above,  had, 
as  I  should  suppose,  two  objects  in  view.  If  what 
he  said  were  concealed  from  the  kirig,  the  lonians 
might  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the  Greeks ;  and  if 
Xerxes  should  know  it,  it  might  incline  him  to 
distrust  the  lonians,  and  employ  them  no  more 
by  sea. 

XXIII.  When  Themistocles  had  written  the 
above,  a  man  of  Histisea  hastened  in  a  small  ves- 
sel to  inform  the  Barbarians  that  the  Greeks  had 
fled  from  Artemisium.  Distrusting  the  intelli- 
gence, they  ordered  the  man  into  close  custody, 
and  sent  some  swift  vessels  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
These  confirmed  the  report ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Bun  rose  the  whole  fleet  in  a  body  sailed  to  Ar- 
temisium;   remaining    here  till   mid<lay,    they 

proceeded 
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proceeded  to  Histiasa :  they  then  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  the  Histiaeans,  and  overran  part  of 
Hellopia'*,  and  all  the  coast  of  Histiaeotis. 

XXIV.  Whilst  his  fleet  continued  at  Histiaeotis^ 
Xerxes,  having  prepared  what  he  intended  con- 
cerning the  dead,  sent  to  them  a  herald.  The 
preparations  were  these :  Twenty  thousand  men 
had  been  slain  at  Thermopylae;  of  these  one 
thousand  were  left  on  the  field,  the  rest  were 
buried  in  pits  sunk  for  tlie  purpose ;  these  were  af- 
terwards filled  up,  and  covered  with  leaves,  to  pre^ 
vent  their  being  perceived  by  the  fleet  The  herald, 
on  his  arrival  at  Histiaea,  assembled  the  forces^ 
and  thus  addressed  them :  "  Xerxes  the  king,  O 
**  allies,  permits  whoever  chooses  it  to  leave  his 
*^  post,  and  see  in  what  manner  he  contends  with 
'^  those  foolish  men,  who  had  hoped  to  overcome 
«  him." 

XXV.  Immediately  on  this  declaration,  scarce 
a  boat  remained  behind,  so  many  were  eager  to 
see  the  spectacle.  Coming  to  the  spot,  they  be* 
held  the  bodies  of  the  dead.     Though  a  number 

of 


■"  Hcllopia.] — The  whole  island  of  Euboeft  was  ancientlj 
ca,lled  Helapia.  I  uiider&tand  that  the  Hebrew  word  whith  we 
pronounce  Hellap,  means  of  a  clear  conntenance ;  for  thi4 
reason  the  people  round  DoUona  were  called  EUiapd  £1)^ 
pes,  and  their  country  also  EUopia.'^r. 
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of  Helots*^  were  among  them,  they  supposed 
that  all  whom  they  saw  were  Lacedaemonians 
and  Thespians.  This  subterfuge  of  Xerxes  did 
not  deceive  those  who  beheld  it;  it  could  not 
fail  of  appearing  exceedingly  ridiculous^  to  see  a 
thousand  Persian  bodies  on  the  field,  and  four 
thousand  Greeks  crowded  together  on  one  spot 
After  a  whole  day  had  been  thus  employed,  the 
troops  returned  on  the  following  one  to  the  fleet 
at  Histiaea,  and  Xerxes  with  his  army  proceeded 
on  their  march. 

XXVI.  A  small  number  of  Arcadiails  de- 
serted *  to  the  Persian  army :  they  were  destitute 
of  provisions,  and  wished  to  be  employed.  Being 
introduced  to  the  royal  presence,  and  interrogated 
by  several  Persians,  and  by  one  in  particular, 
concerning  the  Greeks,  and  how  they  were  then 
employed :  "  At  present,"  they  replied,  "  they 
"  are  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  and  be- 
*^  holding  gymnastic  and  equestrian  exercises.'' 

Being 

'^  Helots,] — I  have  in  a  preceding  note  spoken  of  the 
Helots;  but  for  more  particulars  concerning  them^  I  beg 
leave  to  r^fer  the  reader  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  History 
and  servitude  of  the  Helots,  by  M.  Capperouicr,  published 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belies 
Xettres.— -T. 

*  No  author,  says  Larcher,  has  specified  who  were  the 
people  of  Arcadia  that  deserte'd  to  the  Persians.  From  a 
passage  in  Vitruvius,  book  ?.  c.  1.  they  appear  to  have  been 
those  of  Carga.— See  Larcher's  note. 
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Being  a  second  time  asked  what  was  the  prize  for 
which  they  contended,  they  answerd,  "  An 
"  olive  garland."  On  this  occasion  Tigranes'*, 
the  son  of  Artabanus,  having  expressed  himself 
ip  a  manner  which  proved  great  generosity  of 
soul,  was  accused  by  the  king  of  cowardice. 
Hearing  that  the  prize  was  not  money,  but  a 
g^land,  he  exclaimed  before  them  all — "  What 
"  must  those  men  be,  O  Mardonius,.  against 
"  whom  you  are  conducting  us,  who  contend  not 
**  for  wealth,  but  for  virtue?" 

XXVII.  After  the  above  calamity  at  Thermo- 
pyl©,  the  Thessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the  Phoce- 
ans,  with  whom  they  had  before  been  at  enmity '', 

but 


■•  Tigranes.] — Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  Togarpiah  of  Scripture,  and 
given  to  jthe  chiefs  of  that  houae ;  see  Ezekiel,  xxxviii.  6. — 
^  Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters,  and  all  his  bands/'  Jo- 
sephus  writes  Togarmah's  name,  Qvy^etixixn^,  Thygrammis, 
which  some  copies  render  Thygran,  neither  of  them  very 
unlike  Tigranes.— T. 

"»  Enmity.] — ^The  Thessalians,  being  natives  of  Thesprotia, 
had  seized  ^olia,  afterwards  called  Tfaessaly,  whence  they 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  Phocea,  by  the  passage  of  Ther- 
mopylae ;  but  the  Phoceans  in  this  place  constructed  a  wall, 
which  checked  their  incursions.  This  was  the  source  of  the 
hatred  which  these  people  bore  each  other,  and  which  was 
carried  to  such  extremities,  that  the  Thessaliajis  in  ojie  day 
cut  the  thcoats  of  all  the  magistrates  and  princes  of  t))e  Pho« 
ceans,  who,  in  return,  beal  to  death  two  hundred  and  4^ty 
hostages  they  had  m  th^ir  hands.— Z^^rcAcr^ 
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but  particularly  so  after  their  last  overthrow. 
Some  years  antecedent  to  this  expedition  of  the 
king,  the  Thessalians  in  a  body,  in  conjunction 
with  their  allies,  had  attacked  the  Phoceans,  but 
had  been  driven  back  and  roughly  handled.  The 
Phoceans,  being  surrounded  at  Parnassus,  hap- 
pened to  have  with  them  Tellias*^  of  Eleum,  the 

soothsayer, 

^  Tcllia9.'\—\U  was  the  chief  of  the  family  of  thcTelliadae, 
in  which  the  art  of  divination  was  hereditary.  In  gratitude 
for  the  victory  which  they  obtained  through  bis  means,  the 
Phoceans  m^ide  a  statue  of  Tellias,  which  they  sent  tt 
Delphi,  with  those  of  the  chiefs  and  heroes  of  their  country. 
— Larcher. 

Compare  the  account  here  given  by  Herodotus  with  that  of 
Pausanias,  l.x.  c  i.  and  the  Stratagemata  of  Polyaanus,  1.  vL 
c.  i8,  —See  also  Plutarch  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 

To  revenge  the  above-mentioned  murder  of  their  hostages, 
the  Thessalians  marched  against  the  Phoceans,  determining 
to.  spare  no  men  that  were  of  age,  and  to  sell  the  women  and 
children  for  slaves.  Diaphantus,  governor  of  Phocis,  on 
hearing  this,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  go  and  meet  the 
Thessalians,  and  to  collect  their  women  and  children  in  one 
place,  round  whom  they  were  to  pile  combustible  materials, 
'and  to  place  a  watch,  who,  if  the  Phoceans  should  be  der 
feated,  were  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  To  this,  one  person  ob- 
jected, saying,  the  women  ought  to  be  consulled  on  the  busi- 
ness. The  women  hearing  of  this,  assembled  together,  and 
not  only  agreed  to  it,  but  highly  applauded  Diaphantus  for 
proposing  it.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  children  also  met 
together,  and  resolved  on  the  same  thing.  The  Phoceans 
afterwards  engaging  the  enemy  at  Cleon,  a  place  in  Hy- 
ampolis,  were  victorious.  I  be  Greeks  called  this  resolution 
of  the  Phocean  women  aponoia^  desperation.  The  greatest 
feast  of  the  Phoceans  is  that  which  they  celebrated  at 
Hyampolis,  and  called  Elapkebolia,  in  commemoration  o€ 
this  victory. 
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soothsayer,  at  whose  instigation  they  concerted 
the  following  stratagem :  They  selected  six  hun- 
dred of  their  bravest  men,    whose  persons  and 
arms  they  made  white  with   chalk:    they  thus 
sent  them  against  the  Thessalians,  under  cover 
of  the   night,   commanding  them  to  put  every 
one  to  death  who  was  not  whited  like  themselves. 
The  Thessalian  out-posts,  who  first  saw  them, 
conceived  them  to  be  something  supernatural 
These  communicated   their  panic  to  the   body 
of  the  army,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pho- 
ceans  slew  four  thousand,  and  carried  away  their 
shields:  half  of  these  shields  were  consecrated 
at  Abas,  and  half  at  Delphi.     A  tenth  part  of 
the    money  which   resulted    from   this  victory, 
was  applied  to  erect  the  large  statues  which  are 
to  be  seen  round  the  tripod  before  the  temple 
at  Delphi:  an  equal  number  were  erected  at 
Abas. 

XXVIII.  The  Phoceans  thus  treated  the  Thes- 
salian foot,  by  whom  they  had  been  surrounded  : 
their  horse,  which  had  made  incursions  into  their 
country,  they  effectually  destroyed.  At  the  en- 
trance to  Phocis  near  Hyampolis  they  sunk  a  deep 
trench,  into  which  having  thrown  a  number  of 
empty  casks,  they  covered  them  with  earth  to  the 
level  of  the  common  ground.  They  then  waited 
to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Thessalians:  these 
advancing,  as  if  to  capture  the  Phoceans,  fell  in 

among 
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(unong  the  casks,    by  which  the  legs  of  theii* 


horses  were  broken*. 

XXIX.  These  two  disasters  had  so  much  exas-» 
perated  the  Thessalians,  that  they  sent  a  herald 
to  say  thus  to  the  Phoceans :  "  As  you  are  now, 
"  O  Phoceans,  rendered  wiser  by  experience,  it 
"  becomes  you  to  acknowledge  yourselves  our 
"  inferiors.  When  we  formerly  thought  it  con- 
"  sistent  to  be  united  with  the  Greeks,  we  were 
"  always  superior  to  you :  we  have  now  so  much 
"  influence  with  the  Barbarians,  that  it  is  in  our 
"  power  to  strip  you  of  your  country,  and  re- 
"  duce  you  to  slavery.  We  are  nevertheless  will- 
*^  ing  to  forget  past  injuries,  provided  you  will 
**  pay  us  fifty  talentg :  on  these  terms  we  engage 
*^  to  avert  the  evils  which  threaten  your  country." 

XXX.  Such  was  the  application  of  the  Thes-* 
salians  to  the  Phoceans,  who  alone,  of  all  the 
people  of  this  district,  did  not  side  with  ^the 
Medes,  and  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  conjecture,  than  their  hatred  of  the  Thes- 
salians. If  the  Thessalians  had  favoured  the 
Greeks,  the  Phoceans  I  believe  would  have  at- 
tached 


*  If  th€  reader  wiU  consult  Pausanias,  Plato,  and  indeed 
various  other  ancient  writers,  he  will  find  that  the  Thefiscdian 
cavalry  were  in  high  reputation. 

Vol.  IV.  O 
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tached  themselves  to  the  Medes.  The  Phoceana 
in  reply  refused  to  give  the  money :  they  had  the 
same  opportunity,  they  added,  of  uniting  with 
the  Medea,  as  the  Thessalians,  if  they  wished  to 
change  their  sentiments;  but  they  expressed  them- 
selves unalterably  reluctant  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Greece. 

XXXI.  This  answer  of  the  Phoceans  so  irri- 
tated the  people  of  Thessaly,  that  they  offered 
themselves  as  guides  to  the  Barbarian  army,  which 
they  conducted  from  Trachis  to  Doris.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  district  is  not  more  than  thirty  stadia 
,  in  extent,  it  is  situate  betwixt  MeUas  and  Phocis, 
and  was  before  called  Dryopis.  The  Dorians  are 
the  original  and  principal  people  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese.  The  Barbarisms  penetrated  into  Doria,  but 
without  committing  any  devastations.  The  Thes- 
saliaas  did  not  wish  them  to  commit  any  violence 
here,  and  indeed  the  inhabitants  had  embraced  the 
interests  of  the  Medes. 

XXXn.  The  Ssffbarians  passed  from  Doris 
into  Phocis,  but  did  not  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  these,  some 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  summits  of  Parnassus", 

at 


**  Parnauus.]— This  cekbrated  mountain  had   a  forked 

summit  with  two  vertices;    of  these  one  was  sacred  to 

3  Apollo, 
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ftt  a  pkce  called  Tithorea^  near  the  city  Neon, 
capable  of  containing  a*  great  number  of  people. 
A  greater  number  had  fled  to  Amphissa,  a  town 
of  the  Ozols  Locrians,  beyond  the  pkdn  of 
Crisaeum.  The  Barbarians  effectually  over-ran 
Phocis,  to  which  the  Tbessaliand  conducted  them ; 
whatever  th^  found  they  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword,  atid  both  the  cities  and  sacred  temples 
wtre  burned. 


Apollo,  the  other  to  Bacchus. — See  Joddrel  on  Euripides, 
p.  ig.  Sir  George  Wheler,  in  his  Travels  into  Greece,  has 
gifcn  an  engraving  of  this  dreumstaoce^  80>  often  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets ;  and  he  observes, 
that  tbe  high  cliffs  seem  to  end  in  two  points  from  the  town 
of  Delphi.  He  also  adds,  that  there  is  a  fountain  with  a 
very  plentiful  source  of  water  continually  flowing  out  from  a 
cavity  close  to  this  mottntain,  which,  by  the  marble  st^ps 
leading  to  it,  should  be  the  fountain  Castalia.  Lucan  ob- 
^rves,  that  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  PamsEissus  ^as  the  only 
snoontaio,  aihd  that  too  wHh  one  of  its  tops  only,  which  pr«* 
J6ct«d  above  the  water,  1.  v.  75* 

Hoe  solom  dactii  terras  mergente  cammea 
Eminuit,  pontoque  fuit  discrimen  et  astris. 

Which  lines  are  thus  diffusely  rendered  by  Rowe : 

"When  o*er  the  world  the  deluge  wide  was  spread^ 
This  only  mountain  rear*d  its  lofty  head; 
One  rising  rock  preserv'd,  a  bound  was  given 
Between  tba  vasty  deep  and  ambient  beateti, 

L.  V.  vet.  t^^  • 

Sir  George  Wheler  says,  ^  I  esteem  this  mountain  not 
mkj  fb^  highest  m  all  Greece,  bat  one  of  the  highest  in  all 
jthe  wmM,  lod  ftot  }aferit>f  to  moimt  C^n  among  the  Alp«.^ ' 

O2 
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XXXIII.  Proceeding  along  the  river  Cephis- 
BUS,  they  extended  their  violence  throughout 
Phocis.  On  one  side  they  burned  the  city  Dry- 
mon,  on  the  other  Charadra,  Erochos,  Tethro- 
nium,  Amphicaea,  Neon",  Pedieas,  Triteas, 
Elatea,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamios,  and  Abas. 
At  this  last  place  is  an  edifice  sacred  to  Apollo, 
abounding  in  wealth,  and  full  of  various  trea- 
sures** and  offerings.  Here  at  that  time  was  an 
oracle,  as  indeed  there  is  at  present.  Having 
plundered  this  temple,  they  set  it  on  fire. .  They 
pursued  the  Phoceans,  and  overtook  some  of  them 
near  the  mountains ;  many  of  their  female  cap- 
tives died,  from  the  great  numbers  who  committed 
violence  on  their  persons. 

XXXIV.  Passing  the  Parapotamians,  they 
came  to  the  Paropeans**.  At  this  place  the  army 
was  divided  mto  two  bodies,  of  which  the  one 
most  numerous  and  powerful  proceeded  towards 
Athens,  entering  Bceotia  through  the  Orchome- 

nian 


**  Neon,^ — M.  Larcher  thinks, 'and  with  great  reason, 
that  the  Neon  in  this  passage  should  be  read  Cleon. 

^  Treasures.]^AB  the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  cities 
sent  their  wealth  to  Delphi,  it  is  very  probable,  says  M. 
Larcher,  that  those  of  Phocis  deposited  theirs  at  Abas. 

**  Parqpeon*.] -:-D'Anvilk,  in  his  Geography,  reverses  this 
order,  and  places  the  Paropeans  before  the  Parapotamians^ 
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nian  territories.  The  Boeotians  in  general  had 
taken  part  with  the  Medes.  Alexander,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  of  con- 
vincing Xerxes  that  the  nation  were  really  at- 
tached to  Jiim,  had  stationed  a  Macedonian  de- 
tachment in  each.  This  was  the  line  of  march 
pursued  by  one  part  of  the  Barbarians. 

XXXV.  The  other  division,  keeping  Parnassus 
to  the  right,  advanced  under  the  conduct  of  their 
guides  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Whatever  they 
met  in  their  march  belonging  to  the  Phoceans, 
they  totally  laid  waste,  burning  the  towns  of  the 
Paropeans,  Daulians,  and  iEolians.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  this  direction,  after  separating  from 
the  main  army,  with  the  view  of  plundering  th« 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  of  presenting  its  treasures 
to  the  king.  I  have  been  informed  tliat  Xerxes 
had  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  treasures 
which  this  temple  contained,  than  of  those  which 
he  had  left  in  his  own  palace ;  many  having  made 
it  their  business  to  inform  him  of  its  contents,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus,  the 
son  of  Alyattes. 

XXXVI.  The  Delphians,  on  hearing  this,  wer^ 
struck  with  the.  greatest  consternation,  and,  apply- 
ing to  the  oracle,  desired  to  be  instructed  whether 
they  should  bury  the  sacred  treasures  in  the  earth, 
or  remove  them  to  some  other  place.     They  were 

O  3  ordered 
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ordered  not  to  remove  them,  as  the  deity  was  able 
to  protect  what  belonged  to  him ;  their  sole  care 
therefore  was  employed  about  themselves,  and 
they  immediately  removed  their  wives  and  children 
into  Achaia.  Of  the  people  the  greater  part  fled 
to  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  and  to  the  Corycian 
cave*^ ;  others  took  refiige  at  Amphissa  in  Lo» 

cria^ 


^  Corycian  cav€^ — ^t'his  was  at  the  base  of  mount  Corycus^ 
and  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  of  vast  extent :  it  was 
yacred  to  the  Muses,  who  from  thence  were  caUed  Nymph^^ 
Corycides.     See  Ovid,  Met  i.  320. 

Corycidas  nymphas  et  numiaa  montis  adorant. 

It  should  seem,  that  in  the  countries  of  the  East  subterra- 
jieous  caves  were  very  frequent,  and  used  by  shepherds  to 
sleep  in,  or  as  folds  for  their  flocks  in  the  evening.  Th« 
Syrian  coast,  or  rather  the  mountains  on  this  coast,  are  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  caves  in  them.  See  Harmer^s 
Observatiom  on  P(usage$  of  Scripture^  vol.  iii.  p.  6l. 

We  find  in  the  History  of  the  Croisades,  by  the  archbishop 
of  Tyre,  that  Baldwin  the  First  presented  himself,  with  some 
troops  which  he  bad  got  together,  before  Ascalon ;  that  the 
citizens  were  afraid  to  venture  out  to  fight  with  him.  Upon 
which,  finding  it  would  be  to  no  advantage  to  continue  there, 
he  ranged  about  the  plains  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  and  found  villages  whose  inhabitants,  having  left  their 
hbuses,  had  retired  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  into  subterraneous  caves. 

See  also  1  Samuel,  xiii.  11. 

'^  And  both  of  them  discovered  .themselvea  unto  the  gar- 
vison  of  the  Philistines.;  and  the  Philistines  said.  Behold, 
the  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hi4 
themselves." 

Again— -Judges,  yi.ii, 

<*  And 
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cria.     Excepting  by  sixty  metiy  with  the  principal 
priest,  ^e  city  of  Delphi  was  entirely  deserted. 

XXXVII.  Wh^n  the  Barbarians  approached^ 
ttMl  were  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  prophet, 
whose  name  was  Aceratas,  observed  that  the 
sacred  arms,  which  had  ever  been  preserved  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  which  it  was  impious  to  touch, 
were  removed**  to  the  outward  front  of  the  tem- 
ple; he  hastened  to  acquaint  those  Delphians 
who  remained  of  the  prodigy.  The  enemy  con- 
tinued to  advance ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  more  portentous  ap- 
pearances were  seen.  It  might  be  thought  suffi- 
ciently 


''  And  because  of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caccij 
and  strong  holds." — T, 

^  fVere  remcvedJl—A  little  before  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  it 
was  said  that  the  temples  opened  of  themselves,  and  that  the 
arms  which  were  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  disappeared,  ^ 
if  Hercules  himself  was  gone  to  be  present  at  that  engage- 
ment. But  many  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  theae  miracles 
were  contrived  by  the  magistrates. — Xenophan, 

Julius  Obsequ^ns,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Roman  prodi- 
gies, says,  that  A.  U.  65a.  Hastae  Martis  in  regia  sua  sponte 
motae — The  spears  of  Mars,  preserved  in  the  palace,  moved 
of  their  own  accord.  Amongst  the  prognostics  which  pre- 
ceded the  assassination  of  Caesar,  Virgil  mentions  the  sound 
of  arms  htard  all  over  Germay. 

Armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  coelo 
Avdiit.  7% 

O4 
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ciently  wonderful,  that  the  arms  should  sponta-* 
neously  have  removed  themselves  to  the  outward 
part  of  the  temple;  but  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened was  yet  more  astonishing.  As  the  Barba- 
rians drew  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  a 
storm  of  thunder  burst  upon  their  heads ;  two 
immense  fragments  of  rock  *^  were  separated  from 
the  tops  of  Parnassus,  which,  rolling  down  with  a 
horrid  noise,  destroyed  a  vast  multitude.  At  the 
same  time  there  proceeded  from  the  shrine  of  thQ 
goddess,  loud  and  martial  shouts. 

XXXVIII.    This  accumulation  of  prodigies 
impressed  so  great  a  terror  on  the  Barbarians, 

that 


^Fragments  of  rock,]— 

The  double  bead 
Of  tall  Parnassus  reeling  from  the  crag 
Unloosed  two  fragments  :  mountaiuous  in  bulk 
Tbey  roll  to  Delphi,  with  a  crashing  sound 
Like  thunder  nigh,  whose  burst  of  ruin  strikes 
The  shatter'd  ear  with  horror. — 
They  move,  and  passing  by  Minerva's  grove, 
Two  monuments  of  terror  see. — ^There  stopped 
The  massy  fragments  from  Parnassus  rent; 
An  act  of  nature,  by  some  latent  cause 
Disturbed.     Tremendous  o'er  Barbarian  rankt 
The  ruins  down  the  sacred  way  had  roll'd. 
Leaving  its  surface  horrible  to  sight, 
Such  as  might  startle  war's  remorseless  god. 
And  ^hake  his  heart  of  adamant.  Athenaid^ 

The  same  events  are  recorded  by  Diodoms  Sicidus,  L  xi« 
1^  c.  4, 
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that  they  fled  in  confusion.  The  Delphians,  per- 
ceiving this  *',  descended  and  slew  a  great  num- 
ber. They  who  escaped,  fled  to  Bceotia ;  these, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  related  that  besides  the 
above  prodigies,  they  saw  also  two  armed  beings 
of  more  than  human  size,  who  pursued  and 
slaughtered  them* 

XXXIX.  The  Delphians  say  that  these  two 
were  heroes,  and  natives  of  the  country,  their 
names  Phylacus  and  Autonous,  to  whom  some 

i  buildings  near  the  temple  had  been  consecrated. 

I  That  of  Phylacus,  stands  on  the  public  road  near 

the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  that  of  Autonou% 
near  Castalia,  beneath  the  Hyampean  vertejc 
The  rocky  fragments  which  fell  from  Parnassus 
have  been  preserved  within  my  remembrance 
near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  where  they 
first  fixed  themselves,  after  rolling  through  the 
Barbarian  ranks.  In  this  manner  was  the  enemy 
obliged  to  retreat  from  the  temple, 

XL.  The  Grecian  fleet,  after  their  departure 
from  Artemisium,  at  the  request  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 


^  Perceiving  this,] — 

-    -    -     The  Delphian  race, 
By  fear  so  lately  to  the  neighbouring  hills 
And  caves  restrained,  forsake  their  sheltering  holds; 
In  clusters  rushing  on  the  foes  dismay'd, 
Accomplish  their  defeat*  Athcnaid* . 
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nians^  came  to  an  anchor  at  Salamis.  The  mo* 
tive  of  the  Athenians  in  soliciting  this,  m-^s  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  removing  their  wives  and 
families  from  Attica,  as  well  as  to  deliberate  upon 
what  measures  they  should  pursue^  To  this  aho 
they  were  farther  induced,  because  things  had 
hitherto  happened  contrary  to  their  expectations. 
They  had  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  in  one  collected  body,  would  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Barbarians  io  Boeotia.  Instead 
of  which,  they  learned  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  fortifying  the  isthmus  of  the  Peloponnesfe 
with  a  wall,  careful  of  their  own  security  alone. 
The  Athenians  were  induced,  in  consequence  of 
this  intelligence,  to  entreat  the  allies  to  station 
themselves  at  Salamis. 

XLI.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  allies  continued 
with  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
country,  where  they  proclaimed  by  a  herald*^, 
that  every  Athenian  was  to  preserve  his  family 
and  effects  by  the  best  means  in  his  power. 
The  greater  number  took  refuge  at  Troezene, 
others  fled  to  iEgina,  and  some  to  Salamis,  each 
being  anxious  to  save  what  was  dear  to  him,  and 

to 


^  By  a  herM^l^-li  was  criminal  at  Athens  to  abandoQ 
their  coimtrj  in  time  of  danger,  or  even  to  remove  their 
wives  and  children  fVom  the  perils  which  impended,  till  per-« 
mission  was  given  by  a  public  proclamatioiL-^Xi«rcicr« 
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to  comply  with  Uie  injunctioDs  of  the  oracle.  It 
is  asserted  by  the  Athenians,  that  there  is  a  large 
serpent^**  in  the  temple  of  the  citadel,  which  con- 
tinually defends  it.  Of  tliis  they  have  such  an 
entire  conviction,  that  they  offer  to  it  every  month 
Cakes  of.  honey :  these  had  before  always  been 
regularly  consumed,  at  this  juncture  they  were 
untouched".  The  priestess  having  made  this 
incident  known,  the  Athenians  still  more  pre- 
cipately  deserted  the  city,  believing  that  their 
goddess  had  abandoned  the  citadel.  Removing, 
therefore,  all  their  effects,  they  hastened  to  join 
the  fleet 

XLII.  When,  it  was  generally  known  that 
those  who  had  left  Artemisium,  had  taken  theh* 
station  at  Salamis,  all  the  vessels  wHich  were  at 
TrpBzene  hastened^  to  join  them ;  orders  having 
been  previously  issued  to  assemble  at  Pogon  and 
Tro&2ene.  A  much  larger  fleet  was  now  got 
tc^ther  than  had  before  fought  at  Artemisium, 
and  they  were  manned  by  a  greater  number  of 
different  nations.     Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Eury- 

clidas, 


*  Large  serpent,] — Sec  Bryant  on  the  subject  of  serpent- 
wirship,  voL  i.  p«  476,  kc.  The  Athenians  were  esteemed 
Serpentigenv,  and  they  had  a  tradition  that  the  chief  guar* 
dian  of  their  AcropoliB  was  a  serpent,  &c. — T. 

^*  Untouched.} — It  appears  that  Theraistocles  was  at  the 
bottom  of  alt  these  pretended  miracles,  and  of  this  in  parti-* 
^ndaf.    See  his  Ufe^  as  given  by  Plutarch. 
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ctidas,  who  had  commanded  at  Artemisium^  was 
the  leader  also  on  the  present  occasion^  though 
not  of  the  blood  'royal.  The  vessels  of  the 
Athenians  were  the  most  numerous,  and  the  best 
sailers. 

XLIII.  The  fleet  was  thus. composed;  of  the 
people  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Lacedaemonians 
furnished  sixteen  vessels,  the  Corinthians  the 
same  number  as  at  Artemisium,  the  Sicyoniand 
fifteen,  the  Epidaurians  ten,  the  Troezenians  five, 
the  Hermionians  three.  AIL  these,  except  the 
Hermionians,  were  Dorians  and  Macedonians, 
coming  from  Erineus,  Pindus,  and  Dryopis. 
The  Hermionians  are  from  Dryopis,  they  bad 
formerly  been  expelled  by  Hercules  and  the 
Melians  of  the  district  now  called  Doris. — ^These 
were  the  forces  from  the  Peloponnese. 

XLIV.  Of  those  situated  upon  the  exterior 
continent,  the  Athenians  alone,  furnished  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  a  number  equal  to 
all  the  rest.  The  Platseans  were  not  present  at 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  for  this  reason :  when 
the  Greeks  departing  from  Artemisium  touched 
at  Chalcis,  the  Platteans,  landing  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Boeotia,  employed  themselves  in  remov<> 
ing  their  families  and  effects,  in  doing  which  they 
were  left  behind.  The  Athenians  were  Pelasgi, 
and  called  Cranai,  when  that  region  now  named 

Greece 
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Greece  was  possessed  by  the  Pelasgi:  under 
Cecrops  '*  they  took  the  name  of  Cecropidie« 
The  title  of  Athenians  was  given  them  when 
Erectheus  succeeded  to  the  throne :  their  name 
of  lonians^'  was  derived  from  lon^  who  had  been 
general  of  the  Athenian  forces. 

XLV.  The 

■»  ■        I  I  1 1  ■■  ■     ■  ■■■   11,1      *  II  .      ,     ■  1 .1 1  .. ,  > 

^  Cecrops.] — Strabo  cites  Hecatsus,  who  said  that  Pelo« 
ponneaus  was  inhabited  by  the  Barbari  before  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks ;  and  adds,  that  almost  all  Greece  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  this  strange  people.  Among  other 
fTook  he  alleges  several  names  of  persons,  soch  as  Cecrops, 
Codrus,  &C.  which  he  says  evidently  prove  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  TO  Pafia^v  f/A^atMTou. 

Thueydides,  1.  i.  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Scholia,  says 
that  the  lonians  were  called  Pelargi  or  Pelasgi.  The  namo 
Pelargus  is  usually  taken  for  a  taunterer^  w>M9vr%Mi ;  this 
shews  that  it  was  originally  used  as  a  word  of  reproach. 
Strabo  evidently  derives  the  wandering  temper  of  the  Pe- 
largi, or  Pelasgi,  from  the  Greek  ot^of,  explaining  the  word 
«r«^tr«^«yo»  by  ra^v  w^o^  a9araffnif  quick  in  changing  their 
settlements. — T. 

iEgeus  of  Athens,  according  to  Androtion,  was  of  the  ser- 
pent breed;  and  the  first  king  of  the  country  is  said  to  havd 
been  A^axw^  a  dragon.  Others  make  Cecrops  the  first  who 
reigned ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  twofold  nature,  being 
formed  with  the  body  of  a  man,  blended  with  that  of  a  ser- 
pent. Diodorus  says,  that  this  was  a  circumstance  deemed 
by  the  Athenians  inexplicable,  yet  he  labours  to  explain  it 
by  representing  Cecrops  as  half  a  man  and  half  a  brute,  &c. 
— Bryanty  vol.  i.  484,  ^c. 

^  loniansJ] — See  Genesis,  x.  4. 

**  And  tlfe  sons  of  Javan,  Elishah,  and  Tarshish,  and  Chit** 
tim,  and  Dodanim/' 

^  Bochart  places  Javan  and  his  sons  in  Europe,  assigning  to 
the  jGither^  Greece;  tdElisha^  PelopbnneAs ;  to  Tarshish, 

Tartessus 
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XLV.  The  Megareans  sappKed  the  same 
nomber  of  vessels  as  at  Artemisiiun.  The  Am- 
pracioUe  brou^t  a  reinforcement  of  seven  ships; 
the  Leucadii,  a  Dorian  naticm,  ori^ally  from 
Corinth^  furnished  threb. 

XLVI*  Of  the  people  of  the  islands,  the  -Egi- 
netsB  provided  thirty  vessels;  they  had  others  also, 
but  these  were  employed  in  defending  their 
coasts:  the  thirty,  in  which  they  fought  at  Sa- 
lamis,  were  the  best  equipped,  and  the  swiftest 
s^il^s.  The  JEginetss  are  Dorians,  originally 
€jf  Epidaums,  and  their  island  was  formerly  called 
(Enone.  Next  to  this  people,  the  Chalcidians, 
as  at  Artemi»um,  supplied  twenty  ships,  the  Ere-* 
trians  seven ;  these  are  lonians.  An  equal  nom* 
ber  was  furnished  by  the  people  of  Ceos,  who 
also  are  lonians  of  Atheiuan  descent.  The  Nax- 
ians  brought  four  vessds :  these,  with  the  rest  of 
the  islanders,  had  been  desired  by  ^  majority  of 
their  countrymen  to  take  part  with  the  Medes^ 
but  they  bad  gone  over  to  the  Greeks,  by  the 
persuasion  of  Democritus,  a  man  of  considerable 
distinction,  and  at  that  time  trierarch.  The 
Naxians  also  are  lonians,  and  of  Athenian 
origin.    The  Styreans  appeared  with  the  same 

number 


TarteMos  in  Spttitt;  to  Gbitfiaiv  Latnid  ia  Italy;  and  to 
Podanim,  a  parlr  •(  Fraactf,  1*  m.  C  7*--»Janai  be  4 
%$  (he  prince  of  Ionian — T. 
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number  pf  ships  as  at  Artemisium ;  the  Cjth- 
Qians^^  brought  only  one,  and  that  of  fifty  oars^ 
both  these  last  pe<4)le  are  Dryopians.  Thei 
Bklies  were  farther  assisted  by  the  Seriphknap 
Siphnians,  and  MeKana,  who  alone,  of  tb9 
Glanders,  had  refused  to  render  the  Barbarian 
earth  and  water. 

XLVII.  AU  these  different  people  who  inhabit 
the  region  betwixt  the  Thesproti  and  the  river 
Acheron",  appeared  as  confederates  in  the  war. 

The 


^  Cythniau.] — These  islanders  were  of  no  great  strength 
CdT  importance.  ^  If,"  says  Demosthenes,  ^  I  considered 
you  as  like  the  Siphniaas,  Cytfanians,  or  such  people,  I  would 
not  recominend  you  to  adopt  sentiments  so  elevated.*'— 
Larcker. 

''  Acheron,'] — Hero  Herculee  descended  into  hell,  and 
bitfaer  he  brought  back  with  kia  the  dog  Cerberus,  wlkw# 
foam  overspread  the  country  with  ^conitum.  Adonis  waa 
celebrated  for  having  the  liberty  of  descending  to  Acheron,, 
or  the  infernal  regions^  and  of  returning  again  at  certain 
seaspns.  See  Theocritus,  Idyl.  iii.  48.  with  Scholia;  see 
also  Thcoc.  Id.  xv.  135 ;  where  Adonis  is  said  to  be  the  only 
hero  who  had  this  privilege : 

The  descent  into*  hell  is  generally  understood*  to  be  a  form 
of  admjssion  into  the  mysteries,,  for  all  those  more  especially 
nrho  endeavoured  to  prove  themselves  the  most  illustrious 
benefactors  to  mankind.  Of  these  mysteries  the  Egyptians 
may  perhaps  be  esteemed  the  original  authors^;  and»that  the 
descent  of  their  king  Rhampsimtus  to  the  infernal  regions  is 
«idftr  thaD.thati  of  Hercules.    Horner^  in  the  10th  Od.  enu- 

mcraitM 
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TheThesproti  are  contiguous  both  to  the  Am- 
praciotse  and  Leucadii,  who  came* on  this  occa- 
sion from  the  remotest  limits  of  Greece.  Of  the 
nations  still  farther  distant,  the  Crotoniat©  alone, 
with  one  vesseP^,  assisted  Greece  in  its  danger: 

it 

inerates  Acheron  among  the  rivers  of  hell,  saying  that  the 
Fhlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow  into  it,  t^  Axi^rra  ^iv^i.  Pope 
incorrectly  renders  this  the  flaming  gulph  of  Acheron ;  Ho- 
mer says  no  such  thing, — T. 

^  One  vessel,'] — Pausanias  says  that  this  vessel  was  pro- 
vided and  manned  at  the  private  expence  of  Phayllus ;  which 
induces  Valcnaer  to  believe  that  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  in 
this  place  corrupt,  and  that  instead  of  m  /bct?,  we  should  read 
oixDtV}  rt}V.  Plutarch  also,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander,  says,  that 
the  Crotonialae  were  permitted  to  plunder  the  Persians,  out  of 
respect  to  Phayllus,  who  equipped  a  vessel  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  to  assist  the  Greeks  at  Salamis. 

There  was  a  statue  at  Delphi  of  this  Phayllus. 

I  find  mention  made  of  Phayllus  twice  in  Aristophanes; 
once  in  the  Acharnenses,  2 10. 

—  or   t^v  ifi^ur 

In  the  Scholiast  to  which  passage  we  are  told  that  there 
were  others  of  this  name.  Concerning  this  there  is  a  Greek 
epigram,  which  says  he  could  leap  fifty-five  feet,  and  throw 
the  discus  ninety-five. 

Which  I  have  somewhere  seen  thus  rendered  in  Latin : 
Saltum  ad  quinque  pedes  quinquagintaque  Phayllus, 
Discum  ad  centum  egit  quinque  minus  pedibus. 

He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Yespas,  1201,  for  his  swiiU 
in  the  course.— T. 
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it  was  commanded  by  Phayllus,  a'  man  who  had 
been  three  times  victorious"  at  the  Pythian 
games. — ^The  Crotoniatse  are  of  Achaean  origin. 

XLVIII.  The  allies  in  general  furnished  tri- 
remes for  the  service:  the  Melians,  Siphnians, 
and  Seriphians,  brought  vessels  of  fifty  oars;  the 
Melians  two,  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians  one 
each.  The  Melians  are  of  Spartan  extraction^*: 
the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians  are  lonians,  and 
descended  from  the  Athenians.  Without  taking 
into  the  account  these  vessels  of  fifty  oars^  the 
fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  ships. 

XLIX.  When  all  these  different  nations  were 
assembled  at  Salamis,  a  council  was  called  of 
their  leaders.  At  the  suggestion  of  Eurybiades, 
it  was  proposed  that  each  should  deliver  his  opi- 
nion, what  place  of  those  which  they  yet  pos- 
sessed, 


^  Three  times  victorious.'] — Pausanias  says,  that  he  was 
twice  victorious  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentathlon,  and  once 
in  those  of  the  Stadium. 

*  Spartan  extraction.] — ^Thucydides,  book  v.  says  the  same 
thing ;  Mii^ioi  AoKtiatfA^mtf  ^tp  up%9  mroMui*  the  Melians  ar^ 
a  Lacedaemonian  colony:  so  also  does  Xenophon,  Hist. 
Gnec.  1.  ii. '  The  particulars  of  their  migration  are  related 
at  length  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Virtues  of 
Women,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Tyrrl^cne  women. — T. 

Vol.  IV.  P 
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sessed,.  would  be  most  proper  for  a  naval  en* 
gagenaent.  Attica  was  considered  as  totally  lost; 
and  the  object  of  theii*  deliberation  was  the  rest 
of  Greece.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  tiie 
maJoi*ity,  that  they  should  sail  to  the  isthmus, 
and  risk  a  battle  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese  ;  for  if,  it  was  urged,  a  defeat  should  be  the 
issue  of  a  contest  at  Salamis,  they  would  be  ex* 
posed  to  a  siege  on  the  island,  without  the  pros- 
pect of  relief;  but  from  the  isthmus  tliey  might 
Qiasily  retire  to  their  respective  countiies. 

L.  Whilst  the  leaders  were  revolving  this  mat*- 
ter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Athens,  to  inform 
them  that  the  Barbarian  had  peneti-ated  Attica, 
and  was  burning  all  before  him.  The  forces 
under  Xerxes,  in  tlieir  passage  throu^i  Bcaotia, 
had  set  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Thespiaj[is,  who  had 
retired  to  the  Peloponnese.  They  had  also  burned 
the  city  of  the  Platteans,  and  proceeding  onwaids, 
Were  now  about  to  ravage  Athens''.     They  had 

so 


*  Ravage  Aihetu.'] — ^The  following  lines,  describing  th« 
advance  of  Xerxes  to  Athens,  are  highly  animated  and 
poetical : 

Her  olive  groves  now  Attica  display *d  ; 
The  fields  where  Ceres  first  her  gills  beotov\*d, 
The  rocks  whose  marble  crevices  the  btes 
With  sweetness  stored;  isnpcirillel'd  in  art 
Roce  slnictures  growing  on  the  tuange/'s  e^  e 

Where'er 
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90  freatedThespia  and  Platsea,  because  informed 
by  the  Thebans  that  these  places  were  hostile  to 
them. 

LI.  After  passing  the  Hellespont,  the  Barba- 
rians  had  remained  a  month*  in  its  vicinity, 
before  they  advanced:  three  more  were  em- 
ployed in  their  march  to  Attica,  where  they  ar- 
rived when  Calliades  was  chief  magistrate.  They 
found  the  city  deserted ;  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber remained  in  the  temple,  with  the  treasurers*^ 
of  the  temple,  and  a  few  of  the  meaner  sort,  who, 
with  a  pallisade  of  wood,  attempted  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  thfe  citadel  These 
had  not  gone  to  Salamis,  being  deterred  partly 
by  their  indigence,  and  partly  from  their  confi- 
dence in  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  that  a  wall 

of 


Where'er  it  roam'd  delighted.     On  like  Death, 
From  his  pale  courser  scatt'ring  waste  around, 
The  regal  homicide  of  nations  pass'd, 
Unchaining  all  the  furies  of  revenge 
On  this  devoted  country,  &c.  Athtnaid. 

•  See  book  vii.  c.  56. 

This  passage,  as  Larcher  observes,  has  not  the  author's 
usual  perspicuity. 

**  Treasurers.'] — See  Suidas,  at  the  word  T«^«»;  these,  he 
tells  us,  were  Athenian  magistrates,  and  were  ten  in  num- 
ber:  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  of  Victory,  with  their  ornaments 
and  wealth,  were  delivered  to  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate. 

1>  2 
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of  wood  would  pro^e  invincible.  .  This  they 
referred  not  to  the  ships,  but  to  the  defence  of 
woody  which  on  this  occasion  they  had  formed. 

LIL  The  Persians  encamped  on  the  hill  op-, 
posite  the  citadel,  which  the  Athenians  call  the 
hill  of  Mars*',  and  thus  commenced  their  attack : 
they  shot  against  the  intrenchment  of  wood 
arrows  wrapped  in  tow,  and  set  on  fire.  The 
Athenians,  although  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, and  involved  in  the  fire  which  had  caught 
their  barricade,  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to 
conditions,  and  would  not  hear  the  Pisistratida?, 
who  on  certain  terms  invited  diem  to  surrender. 
They  resisted  to  the  last,  and  when  the  Persians 
were  just  about  to  enter,  they  rolled  down  upon 
them  stones  of  an  immense  size.     Xerxes,  not 

able 


♦'  Hill  of  Mars,] — On  this  place  was  held  the  celebrated 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which,  as  it  bore  so  high  a  rank 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic,  the  following 
succinct  account  from  Gillies  may  be  acceptable. 

"  The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally  entrusted  with 
the  criminal  jurisdiction,  assumed  an  exten^-ive  power  in 
regulating  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens :  il 
consisted  only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  discharged  with 
approbation  the  dirties  of  their  respective  oiBces.  The  mem- 
bers were  named  for  life,  and  as  from  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution they  were  generally  persons  of  a  mature  age,  of  an 
extensive  experience,  and  who  having  already  attained  the 
aim,  had  seen  the  vanity  of  ambition,  they  were  well  qualified 
to  restrain  the  impetuous  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  popular  phrenzy." 
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able  to  force  the  place,  was  for  a  long  time  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed,  ^ 

LIII.  In  tlie  midst  of  their  embarrassment  the 
Barbarians  discovered  a  resource:  indeed  the 
oracle  had  declared,  that  whatever  the  Athenians 
possessed  on  the  ccNitinent,  should  ]}e  reduced  to 
the  power  of  the  Persians.  In  the  front  of  the 
citadel,  but  behind  the  gates  and  the  regular 
ascent,  there  was  a  cragged  and  unguarded  pass^ 
by  which  it  was  not  thought  possible  that  any 
man  could  force  his  way.  Here,  however,  some 
of  the  enemy  mounted,  near  the  temple  of  Ag* 
lauros^,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  As  soon  as 
the  Athenians  discovered  them,  part  threw  them- 
selves over  the  wall  and  were  killed,  others  re- 
tired into  the  building.  The  Persians  who  en- 
tered, forced  their  way  to  the  gates,  threw  them 
open,  and  put  the  suppliants  to  death  who  had 
there  taken  refuge:  they  afterwards  plundered 
and*  set  fire  to  the  citadel. 

LI V.    As  soon  as  Xerxes  found  himself  entire 

master 

^  jiglauroB.^—Thh  word  is  written  Aglauros  in  PaQ8anias» 
1.  i.  c.  18;  in  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ii.  739. 

Aglauros  laevuiu,  medium  poesederat  Herse. 

I.archer  nevertheless,  on  the  authorities  of  Apollodorns 
and  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  writes  it  Agraulos;  see  bis 
elabor^e  note. 
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master  of  Athens,  he  sent  a  horseman  to  Susa,  to 
inform  Artabanus  of  his  success.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  called  together  the  Athenian  exiles 
who  were  with  him,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to 
the  citadel,  and  there  offer  sacrifi^,  according  to 
the  custom  of  their  country.  He  was  jM^obably 
induced  to  this  from  some  nocturnal  vision,  or 
from  some  compunction,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing burned  the  temple.  The  exiles  did  as  thej 
were  commanded. 

•  LV.  I  will  explain  my  reason  for  introducing 
this  circumstance: — ^There  is  in  the  citadel,  a 
temple  sacred  to  Erectheus^',  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  the  earth ;  in  this,   is  an 

olive 


♦*  Erectheus,] — See  book  v.  c.  82.  Not  only  Erectheus 
called  himself  the  offspring  of  the  earth,  but  as  I  have  htfort 
shewn,  all  the  Athenians.  In  his  temple  were  three  altars,' 
on  the  first  of  which  they  sacrificed  to  Neptune  and 
Erectheusy  from  which  Neptune  was  called  Erecthean.  See 
Lycophron,  v.  158. 

Erectheus  was  deified,  because  in  a  contest  with  Eumol* 
pus,  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  told  by  the  oracle  that  if  he 
would  sacrifice  his  daughter  before  he  engaged  the  enemy, 
be  should  be  victorious ;  he  did  so,  and  succeeded.  See  the 
atory  related,  tycvrg,  contra  Leocrat. — ^'/'aylor's  edition,  217. 

Concerning  liis  being  deemed  an  offspring  of  .the  earth, 
Farnaby,  on  this  kind  of  fortuitous  generation,  is  worth^con- 
suiting,  in  his  note  on  Ovid.  Met.  i.  416. 
.  Paiisanias,  in  his  Atticis,  c.  xxvii.  mentions  two  Iarg« 
figures  in  brass  in  a  fighting  attitude^  supposed  to  re)>reseiil 
Prccthcus,  and  Immaradus,  sob  of  Eumolpus.— r. 
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x)Kve^  and  a  sea**,  believed  to  have  been  placed 
there  by  Neptune  and  Minerva,  in  testimony  of 

tlieir 


♦*  An  oiiveJ] — ^This,  according  to  Fliny,  was  said  to  exist 
in  his  time;  it  was  in  the  citadel:  and  because  goats  destroy 
the  olive  and  make  it  barren,  it  was  forbidden  to  bring  goats 
near  the  citadel,  except  once  a  year  for  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice.— Larcher* 

Some  oil  made  of  this  olive  which  was  sacred  to  Minerva, 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  those  who  conquered  in  the  Pana- 
thenaea.  See  the  Scholiast  to  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes, 
and  to  the  10  Nem.  Ode  of  Pindar,  ver.  65.  See  a  whole 
oration  of  Lysias;  t/»ij  th  ^Jtw. — T. 

♦'  A  sea,'\ — This  was  a  cistern,  into  which,  by  a  subter- 
raneous canal,  sea-water  was  conducted. 

•*  In  itself,**  says  Pausanias,  **  there  is-  nothing  remark- 
able ;  bttt  what  deserves  to  be  related  is,  that  when  the  south 
wind  blows,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  agitaied  waves ;  and 
upon  the  stone  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  trident,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  testimony  of  the  dispute  Uetwixt  Minerva  and  Nep-" 
tune  concerning  Attica." — See  Pausaniasy  I,  i.  c.  26. 

The  same  thing  was  also  said  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
Ilippias,  near  Mantinea,  and  at  Mylase,  a  town  of  Caria, 
although  the  gate  of  this  last  place  wasei;;hty  furlongs  from 
the  sea,  and  Mantinea  was  so  far  inland,  that  the  water  of  the 
sea  could  not  come  there  unless  by  a  miracle.-- Larc^^r. 

The  word  sea  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  a  large  cistern 
by  our  interpreters  of  the  Bible ;  see  2  Kings,  xxv.  13. 

"  And  the  pillars  ojf  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of  thtf 
Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brazen  sea  that  were  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and  car- 
ried the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon." 

This  sea  is  described,  1  Kings,  vii*.  23,  to  be  ten  cubits 
from  one  brim  to  the  other.  The  Greek  word  in  Herodotus 
^md  in  the  Septuagint,  is  6«Aa(r<ni.    This  meaning  of  the 

p  4  En^libh 
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their  dispute^  concerning  this  country:  this 
olive  the  Barbarians  had  burned  with  the  tem- 
ple. The  Athenians,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
king  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
which  was  two  days  after  the  place  had  been 
burned,  observed  that  this  olive  had  put  forth  a 
new  shoot,  a  cubit*^  in  length. 

LVI.  When  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  heard  what 
had  befallen  the  citadel  of  Athens,  tliey  were 
seized  with  consternation; 'many  of  the  leaders, 
without  waiting  the  result  of  the  council  as  to 
their  future  conduct,  went  hastily  on  board, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  prepared  to  fly.  It  was 
instantly  determined  by  those  who  remained,  that 
they  must  only  risk  an  engagement  at  sea,  near 
the  isthmus.  At  the  approach  of  night  they  left 
the  assembly,  and  returned  to  their  ships. 

LVIL  Ab  soon  as  Themistocles  bad  retired  to 

his 


English  word  sea  I  do  not  find  either  in  Chambers's  or  John- 
son's Dictionary. — T. 

^  Their  dispute,] — This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Cecrops.  Neptune  coming  to  Athens,  struck  with 
his  trident  the  midst  of  the  citadel,  from  which  sprang  a 
horse;  Minerva  produced  an  olive:  Jupiter  assigned  the 
patronage  of  the  town  to  Minerva. 

*^  A  cubit.] — Pausanias  says  two  cubits.  I  suppose,  says 
Larcher,  the  miracle  increased  with  the  time. 
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his  vessel,  Mnesiphilus^,  an  Athenian,  came  to 
ask  him  what  had  been  the  determination  of  the 
council.  When  he  was  informed  of  their  reso- 
lution to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  and  come  to  battle 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Peloponnese,  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  ^*  If  the  allies/'  said  he» 
"  shall  once  leave  Salamis,  you  will  never  have 
"  the  opportunity  of  fighting  for  your  country- 
^*  The  fleet  will  certamly  separate,  and  each 
^'  nation  return  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
'^  neither  Eiuybiades  nor  any  one  else  will  be 
^^  able  to  prevent  them :  thus  Greece  will  perish 
^^  from  the  want  of  judicious  counsel.  Make 
^'  hast^  therefore,  and  endeavour  to  counteract 
^'  what  has  been  determined ;  if  it  be  possible, 
*'  prevail  on  Eurybiades  to  change  his  purpose 
"  and  continue  here." 

LVIIL  This  advice  was  so  agreeable  to  The- 
mistocles,  that  without  returning  an  answer  he 
went  to  the  vessel  of  Eurybiades.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  speak  with 
him  on  what  was  of  importance  to  the  common 
interest :  he  was  desired  to  come  on  board,  and 

declare 


•  This  Mncsjphilus,  says  Plutarch,  was  neither  orator  nor 
natural  philosopher,  but  a  professor  of  wbat  was  then  called 
wisdom,  which  consisted  in  a  knowledge  «f  the  arte  of 
government,  and  the  practical  part  of  political  freedotiv— 
l^4ofTh€mUtocU9. 
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declare  his  sentinients.  Themistocles,  seated  hy 
him,  related  what  had  been 'said  by  Mnesiphilus, 
as  from  himself,  which  he  so  enforced  by  othjer 
arguments,  tJiat  Eurybiades  was  brought  over  to' 
his  opinion,  persuaded  to  leave  his  ship,  and  again 
assemble  the  leaders. 

LIX.  As  soon  as  they  wcfre  met,  and  before 
Eurybiades  had  explained  why  he  had  called  them 
together,  Themistocles  spake  at  some  length,  and 
with  great  apparent  zeal.  Adimantus,  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  leader,  interrupted  him : 
"  Themistocles,"  said  he,  "  at  the  public  games 
"  they  who  rise  before  their  time  are  beaten." 
"  True,"  replied  Themistocles,  "  but  they  who 
"  are  left  behind  are  never  crowned." 

LX.  Having  thus  gently  reproved  the  Corin- 
thian, he  turned  to  Eurybiades ;  he  did  not  repeat 
what  he  had  said  to  him  before,  that  as  soon  as 
the  fleet  should  leave  Salamis  the  confederates 
would  disperse,  for  as  they  were  present  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  accuse  any  one.  H6  had^ 
recourse  to  other  arguments:  "The  safety  of 
"  Greece,"  said  he,  "  depends  on  you;  whe- 
"  ther,  listening  to^me,  you  come  to  an  engage- 
"  nient  here,  or,  persuaded  by  those  who  are  of 
"  a  contrary  opinion,  you  shall  conduct  the  fleet 
"  to  the  isthmus ;  hear  the  arguments  on  both 
^'  sides,  and  then  determine.     If  we  fight  at  tlie 

"  isthmus^ 
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"  isthmus,  we  must  fight  in  the  open  sea,  where,  ,  i 

"  on  account  of  our  heavier  vessels  and  inferior  1 

"  number,   we   shall    have  every  disadvantage: 

"  add  to  this,  that  if  every  thing  else  succeed  to 

"  our  wishes,  we  shall  yet  lose  Salamis,  Megara, 

"  and  £gina.     The  land  forces  of  the  enemy  will 

"  accompany   their  fleet,  which   you   will   thus 

"  draw  to  the  Peloponnese,  and  involve  all  Greece 

"  in  danger.     By  adopting  what  I  recommend, 

"  you  will  h^-ve  these  advantages:  by  fighting 

^*  within  a  narrower  gpace  of  sea,   our  small 

"  force  will  be  better  able  to  contend  with  the 

"  greater  armament  of  the  enemy,  and,  accord- 

^^  ing  to  the  common  chances  of  war,  we  shall 

"  have  a  decisive  advantage.     For  us,  it  must 

'^  be  most  eligible  to  contend  in  a  small  space, 

"  as  it  is  for  them  to- fight  in  a  largq  one.     Thus 

"  also  will  Salamis  be  preserved,  where  our  wives 

"  and  children  remain ;  and  thus  too,  the  very 

"  advantage  of  which  you  yourselves  are  soli- 

"  citous,  will  be  secured.     By  remaining  here, 

"  you  will  as  effectually  defend  the  Peloponnese 

"  as  by  sailing  to  the  isthmus ;  and  it  will  be  ex- 

"  tremely  injudicious  to  draw  the  enemy  there. 

"  It*  as  I  sincerely  wish,  we  shall  obtain  the  vie-. 

"  tory,   the  Barbarians  will  neither  advance  to 

•*  the  isthmus,  nor  penetrate  beyond  Attica :  they 

"  will  retire   in    confusion.     We  shall  thus  be 

"  benefited  by  preserving  Salamis,  Megara,  and 

'*  iEgina,  where  the  oracle  has  promised  we  shall 

"  be 
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"  be  superior  to  our  enemy.  They  whose  deli- 
"  berations  are  regulated  by  reason^  generally 
*'  obtain  their  wishes,  whilst  they  who  are  rash 
"  in  their  decisions  must  not  expect  the  favour 
"  of  the  gods.'* 

LXL  Themistocles  was  a  second  time  inter- 
rupted by  Adimantus  of  Corinth,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  silent,  as  not  having  now  a  country^; 
and  he  added  that  Eurybiades  could  only  then 
consistently  suflfer  Themistocles  to  influence  his 
determination,  when  he  should  again  have  a  city  : 
this  he  spake  in  allusion  to  the  plunder  and  cap- 
ture of  Athens.  Themistocles  in  reply,  heaped 
many  reproaches  upon  the  Corinthians,  and  upon 
their  leader  in  particular;  and  he  farther  urged, 
that  they  still  ppssessed  a  country  and  a  city,  m 
effect  greater  than  theirs,  as  long  as  they  had  two 

hundred 


♦•  Regulated  by  reason.} — 

Tnie  fortitade  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 

Which  justice  warrants,  and  which  wisdom  guides ; 

All  else  is  towVing  phrenzy  and  distraction.       Adtlhtm. 

^  Not  having  now  a  counity.}-^ 

Proud  Adimantus,  on  his  birth  elate, 

..----     arose  and  spake : 

For  public  safety  \vhen  in  council  meet 

Men  who  have  countries,  silence  best  becomes 

Him  who  has  none— Shall  such  presume  to  vote  I 

Too  patient  Spartan,  nay,  to  dictate  here. 

Who  cannot  Ull  us  they  possess  a  home,  &c.  Athenaid:. 
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hundred  vessels  ^^  well  provided  with  stores  and 
men,  a  force  which  none  of  the  Greeks  would  be 
able  to  resist. 

LXII.  He  afterwaids  proceeded  to  address 
himself  to  Eurybiades  in  particular.  *^  If/'  said 
he,  with  greater  earnestness,  "  you  continue 
"  here,  you  will  deserve  our  universal  gratitude; 
"  if  not,  you  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Greece. 
*^  In  this  war  our  fleet  constitutes  our  last,  our 
•'  only  resource.  You  may  be  assured,  that  unless 
^  you  accede  to  my  advice,  we  will  take  on  board 
"  our  families,  and  remove  with  them  to  Siris  in 
"  Italy**,    which  from  remote  times  has   been 

"  considered* 

-  -  -         -  '  - 

*°  Two  hundred  vessels.] — Aristotk  writes,  that  the  senate 
of  the  Areopagus  gave  eight  drachmas  to  ev«ry  soldier,  and 
thus  the  complement  of  men  was  soon  provided.  Clidemmis 
says  that  this  money  was  procured  by  the  artifice  of  Themisto- 
cles :  whilst  the  Athenians,  says  lie,  assembled  at  Pirseus  to 
embark,  the  aegis  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  was  lost.  Tlie- 
mistocles  pretending  to  make  a  search,  found  amongst  the 
baggage  an  immense  sum  of  money,  which  being  divided, 
spread  abundance  amongst  their  fleet. — Larcher. 
Thus  brief  he  [Themistocles]  clos'd :— r 

Athenians  still  possess 
A  city  buoyant  on  two  hundred  keels. 
Thou  Admiral  of  Sparta  frame  thy  choice; — 
Fight,  and  Athenians  shall  thy  arm  sustain : 
Retreat,  Athenians  shall  retreat  to  shores 
Which  bid  them  welcome.  Athrmid^ 

^  In  Italy.]-- 

-    -    -     To  Hesperian  shores 
For. them  by  ancient  oracles  reserved : 
.  Safe  from  insulting  foes  anifalse  allies.      Jt/icnaid. 
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^considered  as  belongmg  to  us,  and  whens,  if 
"  the  oracle  may  be  credited^  we  ought  to  found 
"  a  city.  Deprived  of  our  assistance,  you  will 
"  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remember  my 
"  words.'* 

.  LXIII.  By  these  arguments  Eurybiades  was 
finally  influenced,  principally,  as  I  should  sup- 
pose, from  his  fears  lest,  if  they  sailed  to  the 
isthmus,  they  should  be  deserted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, without  whose  aid,  they  would  be  little' 
able  to  contend  with  the  enemy.  He  acceded 
therefore  to  what  Themistocles  proposed,  and 
consented  to  stay  and  fight  at  Salamis. 

LXI V.  When  tlie  determination  of  Eurybiades 
was  known,  the  confederates,  wearied  with  jedter- 
cations,  prepared  to  engage.  In  this  situation 
the  morning  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  which 
there  was  a  cenvulsion  of  the  eaith,  which  was 
felt  at  sea.  They  determined  therefore  to  sup* 
plicate  the  gods,  and  implore  the  interposition  of 
the  ^acidae.  This  was  accordingly  done :  after 
calling  upon  all  the  gods,  they  invoked  Ajax  and 
Telamon,  and  dispatched  a  vessel  to  iEgina,  to 
entreat  the  aid  of  Mbjcus  and  the  ^acidie'\ 


••  jCocuftf.]— See  book  v.  c.80. — Consult  Pausanias,  book 
ii.  c.  29. 

Near  the  port  of  the  island  of  iEgina  there  is  a  temple  of 

Veaus,  and  in  tlie  moft  conspicuous  part  of  the  city  is  a 

a  temple 
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^LXV.  Di^aeus  the  sob  of  Thcocydfes,  t»  Ath©- 
niaa  exile,  but  of  considerable  reputation  with 
the  Medjes,  at  the  tkne  when  Attica  was  deserted 
by  the  Atheniaxis,  and  ^wasted  by  the  ai'my  of 
Xerxes,  reported  that  he  was  witii  Demaratus  of 
Sparta  on  tiie  plains  of  Thria.  Here  be  saw  a 
dust  as  of  an  army  of  thirty  tliousand  men  ad- 
vancing from  Eleusis,  Whilst  they  were  wonder- 
ing from  whence  it  could  proceed,  Dica:ns  affirms 
that  he  heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to  him  the 
anystic  lacchus"-     Demaratus,  being  ignorant  of 

the 


ieinple  of  JEacus,  called  the  MAcmum.  It  is  a  s<]uare  etruc- 
ture  of  wfiite  marble,  id  the  entrance  of  which  are  thr 
statues  of  Ham  deputies  who  came  to  iEacus  from  all  parts  of 
Greece. 

*^  lacchitsJ] — On  the  twentieth  of  the  month  Boedremion, 
which  answers  to  our  October,  which  was  the  sixteenth  dav 
of  the  festival  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  they  carried  from 
the  Ceranjiaiis  to  Eleusis  a  figure  of  lacchus,  or  Bacchus, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  having  a  torch  in  his  hand.  During 
the  proccsaioji  they  sung  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  god,  which 
hymn  was  also  called  lacchus,  and  in  which  they  often  re* 
peated  the  word  lacche. — Larcher. 

The  word  lacchus  is  derived,  according  to  Eustathius, 
»v  m  iax""?  ^^^^  bawling  out.  lacchus  is  used  by  Virgil 
as  synonymous  with  vinum,  because  lacchus  or  Bacchus  was 
the  god  of  wine :  some  say  he  was  the  son  of  Ceres.  In  , 
the  mysteries  here  mentioned  he  is  always  joined  with  Crres 
and  Proserpine  \  but  he  is  not  alway%s  considered  as  the  son  of 
Ceres,  though  nursed  at  her  breast.— See  Lucretius,  and  Sal- 
masiuM  ad  Solinum,  p.  750.  ^ 

The  circumstance  of  the  mystica  vannus,  or  mystical 
£ui»  jvhich  in  this  solemnity  was  carried  before  the  image  uf 

JaccLL«, 
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the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ^^  inquired  the  meaning 
of  the  noise  which  he  heard.  "  Deroaratus," 
answered  DicsBUS,  ^^  some  great  calamity  is  im- 
"  pending  over  the  forces  of  the  king :  Attica 
/'  being  deserted,  it  is  evidently  the  divinity 
^^  which  speaks,  and  is  now  coming  from  Eleusis 
^^  to  assist  the  Athenians  and  their  allies.  If  this 
'^  shall  appear  in  the  Peloponnese,  the  king  him-* 
"  self,  and  the  forces  which  ai*e  with  him,  will 
"  be  involved  in  the  greatest  danger ;  if  it  shall 
"  shew  itself  at  Salamis,  the  destruction  of  the 
"  king's  fleet  will  probably  ensue.     Once  in  every 

"  year 


lacchus,  is  thus  curiously  explained  by  Serviu^ad  George  i. 
i66.  The  fan,  says  be,  was  carried  in  procession  before 
Bacchus,  because  they  who  were  initiated  into  his  mysteries 
are  purified  as  com  is  by  the  use  of  the  fan  or  van. — T. 

^  Mt/steries.]  — I  have  before  spoken  on  the  subject  of  these 
mysteries ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  far  more  particular  and 
entertaining  account  of  them  in  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
tion, and  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  \ol.  v.  507, 
&c.  Warburton  intimates  his  belief  that  the  initiated  were 
instructed  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Larcher  thinks 
otherwise :  they  might  perhaps,  says  the  learned  Frenchman, 
do  this  with  respect  to  those  whom  they  found  inclined  to 
believe  this  dogma ;  but  they  preached  atheism  to  a  select 
number,  in  whom  they  found  a  favourable  disposition  to 
i^ceive'  i^  The  temple  of  Ceres,  where  these  mysteries 
lyere  celebrated,  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  Greece  ^  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  book  ix.  and  by  Vitruvius,  book  vii. 
A  view  of  it  is  given  in  '^  Le  Rotf's  Ruins  of  Greece  ;'*  and  it 
is  described  also  by  Chandler  in  his  1  ravels  in  Greece. 
There  were  the  greater  and.  the  lesser  mysteries;  the  latter 
of  which  belonged  to  Proserpine, — T. 
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^*  year  the  Athenians  solemnize  these  rites  to 
^  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  when  also  they  initiate 
**  into  the  mysteries,  such  of  the  Greeks  as  may 
*'  desu-je  it  The  sound  which  you  hear  is  the 
**  cry  of  lacchus*."  To  this  he  says  Demaratup 
made  him  this  reply :  "  Make  no  mention  of 
*^  this  to  any  one.  If  what  you  say  should  be  com- 
"  municated  to  the  king,  you  will  certainly  lose 
**  your  head,  and  neither  myself  nor  any  one  else 
**  will  be  able  to  save  you ;  be  silent,  therefore, 
"^^  and  leave  the  event  to  the  gods."  He  added, 
that  after  the  dust  and  voice  which  they  saw 
and  heard,  a  cloud  appeared,  which  directed  its 
course  towards  Salamis  and  the  Grecian  fleet. 
From  this  they  concluded  that  the  armament  of 
Xerxes  would  be  defeated.  This  was  reported  by 
Dicaeus"  the  son  of  Theocydes ;  for  the  truth  of 
which  he  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  others. 


•  Tkis  reflecting  age  will  not  allow  supernataral  voices  to 
be  foreruDners  of  great  events,  but  Pagan  superstition  was 
not  without  its  authority. 

"  i>ic«t».]— Upon  this  nanae  the  following  pleasant  anec- 
dote occurs  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis. 

A  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splendour  of 
his  name,  came  to  Athens:  as  I  had  known  him  at  Susa,  I 
was  his  conductor  to  the  theatre.  We  happened  to  sit  near 
a  number  of  Athenians  who  were  talking  together — he  was 
anxious  to  know  their  names*  The  first,  says  I,  is  called 
Eydoxut^  that  is,  the  hotumrable;  immediately  my  Persian 
makes  a  low  bow  to  Eudoxut;  the  second,  I  continued,  is 
named  Polycletuif  or  the  vefy  celebrated ;  another  very  low 
bow.    Doubtless,  says  h«,  these  two  ave  at  tib^  hea^i  of  the 

Vol.  IV.  Q  republic. 
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LXVL  The  naval  taroops  of  Xerxes,  afW 
being  spectators  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Spartans, 
passed  over  from  Trachis  to  Histiaea,  where 
they  remained  three  days :  thence  sailing  down 
the  Euripus,  in  three  more  they  came  to  Pha^- 
lerum^^  The  land  and  sea  forces  were  nether 
of 

republic.  Oh  no,  they  are  people  whom  nobody  knows. 
That  third  person,  who  seems  so  infirm, is  c&lledMegiUtheneg, 
or  the  vary  Hrong;  the  fat  heavy  man  yonder  is  named 
ProthooSf  or  ike  very  swift ;  yon  melancholy  fellow's  name 
is  EpichatiSf  which  means  the  cheerful.  The  sixth,  says  the 
Persian  impatiently,  how  is  he  called?  SostraieSy  or  the 
umiour  of  the  army.  He  has  commanded,  then?  No ;  he  has 
never  been  in  the  service.  I'he  seventh,  yonder,  who  is 
called  ClitomachuSy  which  signifies  illustrious  warrior^  haa 
jllways  been  a  coward,  and  is  declared  infamous.  The  name 
of  the  eighth  is  Dicctus,  or  the  just^  a  most  notorioas  rascal. 
— I  was  going  to  name  the  ninth,  when  the  stranger  rose  and 
said,  How  all  these  people  disgrace  their  names!  But  at 
least,  says  I,  you  must  confess,  that  their  names  do  not 
make  them  coxcombs. — T. 

^  Phalerum,] — Athens  had  three  ports  near  each  other^ 
l^irasus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerutti.  Phalerum  was  said  to 
have  been  named  from  Phalerus,  a  companion  of  Jason  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  Theseus  sailed  from  it  fi)r 
Crete,  and  Menestheus  his  successor  for  Troy ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  haven  of  Athens  to  the  time  ofThemistocles. 
•  It  is  a  small  port  of  a  circular  form ;  the  entrance  narrow, 
the  bottom  a  clear  fine  sand,  visible  through  the  trans- 
parent water.  The  fane  of  Aris tides,  and  his  monument, 
which  was  erected  at  the  public  expence,  were  by  this  port. 
The  capital  port  was  Piraeus. — Chandler. 

Chandler  writes  Phalerum ;  Pococke  Pfaalereus  and  Py- 
raeium;  D^Anville,  Phalerus;  Meursius,  in  his  tract  called 
Tirspus,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Port  of  that  name,  writes  Pha- 
lerum, and  properly.  This  was  the  most  ancient  port  of  tfa^ 
three. — T, 
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of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  deterttiine^  less  in 
number  i?vhen  tbey  laid  waste  Attica,  thaa 
when  they  first  arrived  at  Sepias  and  Ther- 
mopylae. To  supply  the  loss  of  those  who  pe- 
rished in  the  storm,  and  who  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  and  Artemisium,  there  arrived  from 
those  nations  which  had  not  yet  declared  for  the 
king,  reinforcements  of  Meliang,  Dorians,  Lo- 
crians,  and  Bactriaos,  who,  except  the  Thespians 
and  Platoeans,  joined  him  with  all  their  troops. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  Carystians,  Andrians, 
Tenians,  with  alt  the  people  of  the  islands,  ex- 
cept the  five  states*^  before  specified.  The 
farther  the  Persians  penetrated  into  Greece,  by 
the  greater  numbers  they  were  followed.     - 

LXVII.  All  these  troops,  except  the  Parians, 
assembled  at  Athens  or  at  Phalerum.  The  Pa- 
rians** staid  at  Cythnus,  waiting  for  the  event  of 
the  war.  At  this  juncture  Xerxes  visited  his  fleet 
in  person,  to  confer  with  the  leaden^,  and  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  their  sentiments.  On  his 
arrival,  he  presided  at  a  council,  where  tlie 
princes  of  the  different  nations,  and  the  several 
commanders,  were  placed  according  to  the  rank 

wliich 

"  Five  *^a^es.]— Naxos,  Melos,  Siphnos,  Seriphus,  and 
CytUnus. 

'■  PflnVwi*.]— The  Parians  shared  with  the  Persians  the 
disgrace  of  the,  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  their  perfidy  to  ttie 
Greeks  became  proverbial. — T. 

Q2 
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which  Xerxes  had  given  them.     The  prince  of 
Sidon  first,  the  prince  of  Tyre*'  next,  and  the 

rest 


^  T^rf  .]*-^In  Isaiah,  chapter  xxiii.  ver.  lo.  Tyre  is  called 
the  daughter  of  Tarshish;  in  the  same  chapter,  ver.  112, 
Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidou,  I  presume,  on  different 
accounts.  The  Syrians  were  originally  a  colony  of  the  Si- 
donians,  and  Sidon,  consequently  the  mother  city  of  Tyre. 
By  Tarshish,  the  Seventy  universally  understand  Carthage ; 
but  how  then  could  Tyre  be  called  the  daughter  of  Tarshish  ? 
for  Carthage  was  the  daughter  of  Tyre. 

Herodotus,  in  book  ii.  chap.  44,  speaks  of  the  Hercules 
of  Tyre.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  many  learned  men, 
that  this  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Israelitish 
Sampson.  That  this  is  very  probable,  the  reader  may  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  think  from  these  among  other  reasons : 

With  the  story  of  Sampson  the  Tyrians  might  easily  be- 
come acquainted  at  Joppa,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan ;  but  more  especially  from  those  Danites  who  re- 
moved to  Laish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyre,  and  who,  as 
Ezekiel  informs  us,  had  great  commerce  with  the  Tyrians. 
These  Danites  came  from  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  where  Sampson 
was  born  and  lived,  and  would  not  fail  of  promulgating  and 
magnifying  the  exploits  of  their  own  hero.  I  am  aware 
how  rash  it  is  to  pronounce  a  sameness  of  person  from 
a  likeness  of  certain  circumstances  in  the  actions  of 
men,  but  there  are  many  particulars  so  striking,  first 
in  the  account  given  of  this  Tyrian  Hercules  by  Hero- 
dotus, and  secondly,  in  the  ritual  prescribed  for  his 
worship,  that  where  we  can  prove  nothing  by  more  solid 
argument,  conjectures  so  founded  may  be  permitted  to  have 
some  weight.  The  story  of  Sampson  will  account  for  the 
two  pillars  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  if  we  consider 
them  as  placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the  greatest  of 
Sampson's  exploits.  The  various  circumstances  which  He- 
rodotus makes  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  however 

disguised. 
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rest  in  order.  The  king  then  commissioned  Mar- 
donius  to  inquire  of  them  individually  whether 
they  ware  willing  to  engage  the  enemy. 

LXVIII.  Maoionius  began  witli  the  prince 
of  Sidon,  and  from  him  went  to  the  rest;  and 
they  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  battle  should  be 

fought ; 


disgaised,  are  all  reducible  and  relative  to  tbis  last  action  of 
Sampson,  1 .  Hercules,  being  apprehended  by  the  i£gy ptians, 
was  led  in  procession  as  a  sacri6ce  to  Jupiter ;  and  the  Phi- 
listines proclaimed  a  feast,  to  offer  a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon 
their  god,  and  to  rejoice,  because  Sampson  was  delivered 
into  their  hands.  3.  Whilst  Hercules  stood  at  the  altar,  he 
renudned  quiet  for  a  season ;  and  so  did  Sampson  when  his 
strength  was  departed  from  him.  3.  But  in  a  short  time  Her- 
cules  returned  to  his  strength,  and  slew  all  the  i^gyptians. — 
Concerning  the  ritual  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  Bochart  remarks  there  were  many  things  iu  it  not 
practised  elsewhere.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  what  fol- 
lows whether  they  do  not  seem  borrowed  from  the  Levitical 
Law,  or  grounded  on  what  the  Scripture  relates  of  Sampson. 
The  total  disuse  of  images,  the  prohibition' of  swine  in  sacri* 
£ce,  the  habit  of  the  priest,  his  embroidered  stole,  t^c.  and 
naked  feet,  the  strict  chastity  exacted  of  him,  the  fire  ever- 
buming  on  the  altar,  are  all  of  them  precepts  which  Moses 
delivered.  Why  may  we  not  add  that  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  temple,  and  the  shaven  head  of  the  priests^ 
were  intended  to  brand  the  treacherous  behaviour  of  Da- 
lilah,  and  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  Sampson's  locks? 
Appian,  Arrian,<  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  acknowledge  these  to 
have  been  Phoenician  rites,  and  different  from  any  observed 
amongst  the  Greeks.;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  singula' 
ritjf  was  a  principal  point  intended  by  the  ritual  of  Moses. 
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fought ;  but  Artemisia  thus  delivered  her  eettti- 
ments :  "  Mardonius,  deliver  this  my  opinion  to 
"  the  king,  whose  exertions  in  the  battle  of 
"  Euboea  were  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  least; 
^*  I  think  myself  therefore  justified  in  declaring 
"  what  I  think  will  be  most  to  your  interest  to 
"  pursue.  I.  would  advise  you  to  spare  your 
**  ships,  and  not  risk  a  battle.  These  men  by 
"  sea  are  as  much  superior  to  yours,  as  men  are 
**  tp  women:  but  after  all,  what  necessity  is 
"  thter^  for  your  hazarding  an  engagement?  You 
"  are  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the  avOwed 
"  object  of  this  expedition,  the  rest  of  Greece  is 
'^^  already  your  own,  and  no  one  resdsts  you. 
**  They  who  opposed  you,  have  rtet  the  fete 
'*  they  merited,  I  will  now  tell  you  how  the 
'^  afiairs  of  your  adversaries  are  circumstanced : 
'*  if  you  do  not  urge  a  naval  engagement,  but 
"  will  order  your  vessels  either  to  remain  here, 
"  or 'sail  to  the  Peloponnese,  all  your  wishes  will 
"  infallibly  be  accomplished.  The  Greeks  will 
"  not  long  be  able  to  oppose  you ;  you  will 
^^  oblige  them  to  separate,  and  retire  to  their 
**  respective  homes.  I  am  well  informed,  that 
"  in  the  island  where  they  are,  they  have  no 
"  supply  of  provisions;  and  if  you  shall  enter 
*'  the  Peloponnese,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
"  these  remaining  here,  will  risk  a  battle  for  the 
"  sake  of  the  Athenians.  But  if  you  determine 
'*  to  fight  them  by  sea,  I  seriously  fear  that  a 
9  .  ''  defeat 
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V  defeitt  of  your  fleet  will  be  stdded  Jjfi  that  of 
<>  your  kmd  forces.  Let  this  f^so  be  ii^pressed 
"  open  your  mind,  thut  the  best  of  men  have 
*^  sometimes  the  worst  of  servants ;  and  that  bad 
"  men  are  frequently  sei-ved  with  fidelity.  You, 
"  O  king,  are  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  but  you 
"  have  among  your  dependents  JEgyptians,  Cy- 
^  prians,  Cilicians,  and  Pamphyliaiis^'',  from 
"  whom  no  good  can  be  expected." 


^  Cilkiofu  and  Pamphyliam,] — However  contemptuously 
these  people  may  be  here  introduced,  it  is  certain  that 
Tarsus  of  Cilicia  was  accounted  the  metropolis  of  this  piirt 
of  Asia,  and  was  the  first  commerciaJ  power  which  made 
any  figure  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Not  only  the  fables  of 
Pagan  mythology,  which  inform  us  that  Anchiale  was  built 
by  the  daughter  of  Japetus,  and  Tarsus  by  Perseus,  son  of 
Jupiter,  bear  witness  to  the  high  antiquity  of  these  cities } 
but  Scripture  also  informs  us,  that  the  sons  of  Tarshish,  who 
were  settled  on  this  coast,  had  made  themselves  .famous  for 
their  navigation  and  commerce  as  eaily  as  the  days  of 
David.  The  ships  0/ Tarshish,  see  Psalm  xlviii.  7,  were  then 
become  a  common  appellation  for  all  vessels  of  trade ;  and 
io  go  to  Tarshiihf  a  proverbial  expression  for  ^tUng  out  ta 
tea  in  sach  vessels.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
was  contiguous  to  Cilicia  was  called  the  Sea  of  Tarshish. 
Pamphylia  was  colonized  from  Cilicia,  and  was  the  entrance 
to  it  from  the  north- west.  Strabo  gives  this  character  of 
the  natives  of  Tarsus :  '^  They  did  not  stay  at  home,*'  says 
he,  *'  but  in  order  to  complete  their  education  went  abroad ; 
and  many  of  them,  when  thus  accomplished,  resided  with 
pleasure  in  foreign  parts,  and  never  returned."  When  their 
neighbours  on  all  sides,  both  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
made  themselves  infamous  for  their  piratical  depredations, 
the  inhabitaaU  of  Tarsus  mainUined  a  fair  reputation;  they 

a  4         .  '       '^\ 
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LXIX«  They  who  wished  well  to  Artembia 
wer6  apprehensive  that  her  speaking  thus*deci^ 
sively  to  Mardonius  against  risking  a  bettley 
would  bring  upon  her  some  mark  of  the  king's 
indignatimi :  her  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  who 
wished  to  see  her  disgraced,  and  who  were  jealous 
of  her  favour  with  the  king,  were  delighted  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  her  freedom  of 
speech  would  prove  her  ruin ;  but  Xerxes,  after 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the  council,  was  parti- 
cularly pleased  with  that  of  Artemisia;  he  had 
esteemed  her  before,  but  he  was  on  this  occasion 
lavish  in  her  praise.  He  nevertheless  deter-^ 
mined  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  as  he  imputed  the  former  ill  success 
at  Euboea  to  his  being  absent,  he  resolved  to  bQ 
a  spectator  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

LXX.  When  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet 
to  depart,  they  proceeded  towards  Salamis,  and 
deliberately  ranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 
As  the  approach  of  evening  prevented  their  then 

coming 


not  only  occupied  their  basiness  in  great  waters,  but  they 
also  traded  on  the  continent.  They  had  factories  at  Dedaa 
and  Sheba  on  the  Euphrates,  with  which  they  trafficked  in 
silver,  kc^Ezekiel^  xxxviii.  lo.  All  which  incidents  con- 
sidered, I  should  suppose  that  the  c«nsure  of  Artemisia, 
passed  upon  them  in  this  place,  will  hardly  occasion  them 
to  be  considered  either  as  a  faithless  or  cowardly  people. 

It  is  evident  that  if  her  advice  had  been  followed  Grte^ 
must  hftve  Ueo  lost,— r. 
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coming  to  an  encounter,  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  following  day.  In  the  mean  while 
a  general  con$temation  was  impressed  upon  the 
Greeks,  and  in  particular  upon  those  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese,  who,  conceiving  that  their  fighting  at 
Salamis  was  solely  on  account  of  the  Athenians, 
believed  that  a  defeat  would  occasion  their  being 
blockaded  in  the  island,  and  would  leave  their 
own  country  totally  defenceless. 

LXXI.  On  the  very  same  night  the  land 
forces  of  the  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  though  every  possible  effort  had  been 
made  to  check  their  proceeding  farther  on  the 
continent.  As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesians  had 
heard  of  the  ruin  of  Leonidas  and  his  party  at 
Thermopylae,  they  assembled,  at  the  isthmus,  all 
the  forces  they  could  collect  from  their  different 
cities  under  the  conduct  of  Cleombrotus,  the  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  and  brother  of  Leonidas.  En- 
ramped  here,  their  first  care  was  to  fortify  the 
pass  of  Sch-on^';  they  then,  after  consulting  on 
the  subject,  proceeded  to  defend  the  whole  of 

the 


^  Sctrofi.]— Said  by  Strabo  to  have  beea  called  from  the 
famous  robber  of  that  name,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
barbarity  to  passengers,  and  who  was  killed  by  Theseus. — 
See  Lucian  in  Jove  Tragsdo,  where  we  learn-  that  at  t}ie 
same  time  Theseus  destroyed  two  other  famous  robbers, 
whose  names  were  Pityoeamptes  and  Cercyon.  Sciron  h« 
threw  into  the  sea,  and  his  bones  became  rocke,-«See  Qn4. 
Mtt.  ?ii.  443.-7, 
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ttie  isthmus  by  a  wall.  Hiis  wjsa  soon  finished^ 
as  not  one  of  so  many  thousands  was  inactive ; 
for  without  intermission,  either  by  night  or  day^ 
Ihey  severally  brought  stones,  bricks,  timber,  and 
bags  of  sand. 

LXXII.  The  Greeks  who  appelH>ed  in  de- 
fence of  the  isthmus  with  their  collected  strength^ 
were  the  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians  universally, 
Eleans*,  Corinthians,^  Sicyonians,  Epidaurians, 
Phliasians,  Troezenians  and  Hermionians.  All 
these  were  drawn  together,  by  the  danger  which 
menaced  Greece.  The  rest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  although  the  Olympic  games  and  Camian 
festivals  were  past,  remained  in  careless  inactivitjf 
at  home. 

LXXIII.  The  Peloponnese  is  inhabited  by 
seven  different  nations;  two  of  these,  the  Ar- 
cadians^* and    Cynurians,   are    natives    of  the 

country, 


*  Pausanias  also  affirms  that  the  Eleans  took  part  in  the 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Xerxes,  whilst  Diodorns  Siculua 
vsserts  that  they  did  not. — See  Died.  Sic.  Excerpt,  de 
Virtut.  et  Vitiis. 

^  Arcadians.y — Eustathins  in  Dion.  v.  414,  tells  as 
that  Arcadia  was  formerly  called  Gigantis,  that  is,  the 
Land  of  Giants.  It  was  also  called  Azania.  Arcadia  was 
iacred  to  the  god  Pan,  who  was  worshipped  in  every 
comer  of  the  country.    It  was  celebrated  for  its  pastures ; 

and 
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cmmtry,  and  have  tiever  changed  their  place  dT 
reaidence.  The  Achaians  have  never  quilted 
the  Pelopotiilese,  burt  simply  removed  froift 
one  ntuation  to  anotiier.  The  four  others, 
namely  the  Dorians,  liEtofians,  Dryopians,  and 
Lemnians,  migrated  hither.  The  Dorians  ha^ 
many  fa«iou6  cities;  the  iEtoIians^'  Elis  only; 

the 


and  its  iohabitants  were  so  generally  addicted  to  the  businesB 
of  feeding  cattle,  that  Arcades  and  Pastores  became  synoi^* 
mous  terms ;  and  the  Bucolic  verse  was  styled  the  Arcadiau. 
Of  the  antiquity  which  this  people  claimed  I  have  ftlready 
spoken,  in  a  foregoing  note.  Some  have  supposed  Arcadia  to 
liave  been  so  called  from  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  who  was 
said  to  have  had  his  name  from  the  supposed  transformalion 
of  his  mother,  and  to  have  given  it  to  Arcadia. — See  in 
Jrati  Fkwn,  de  Cdlistko.  Tijcii*  A^nrov  weu  rev  x^i^ifT* 
A^xtfJk.  Homer  says  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  mari- 
time affairs : 

Which  Pope  imperfectly  renders, 

And  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

See  what  De  Pouw  says  of  the  Arcadians  in  his  Rtekefthi$ 
tur  les  Grecs. — T, 

^  iE^o/MUf.]— There  seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  this  phicls 
whether  it  should  be  read  ^olians  or  ^tolians.  .£olus  h 
said  by  some  learned  men  to  be  £lisha,  eldest  son  of  Javan. 
— See  the  Genealogy.  The  name  Elisha  is  explained  by  tht 
Jewish  Rabbis  to  mean  ad  ituvldm ;  and  Varro,  as  cited  by 
^rvius  <m  the  1st  ^neid,  gives  the  same  title  to  ^olifs 
Hippotades,.  styling  him  dominui  inntiarvm,  Lesbas  wto 
called  Issa,  that  is,  I  believe,  the  island.— See  Hesychius  in 
ffviH    Of  the  i£tolift]»}  }A.  P.  de  PanW;  in  hi?  Preliminaiy 

Piacoum 
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the  Dryopians  have  Hermion  and  Asina,  near 
Cardamyle^^  in  Laconia.  The  Paroreatae^^  are 
all  Lemniaos.  The  Cynurians,  though  natives 
of  the  CQuntry,  are  supposed  to  be  lonians ;  but 
in  process  of  time,  like  the  Omeats  and  their 
n^^bours^  they  became  Dorians,  and  subject 
to  the  Arg^ves^-.     Of  all  these  seven  nations^ 

those 


Discourse  to  his  Recherclies  Pbilosophiques  sur  les  Grecs, 
gives  a  shocking  character.  *'  On  y  parloit,"  says  the 
/  Frenchman,  ^'  k  la  verite  la  langue  des  Grecs,  mais  on  y 

avoit  les  moeurs  des  Barbores,  &  tant  d'atrocit^  dans  le 
caract^re,  qne  Ton  comparoit  les  Etoliens  k  des  b^tes  feroces 
cacb^es  sous  le  masque  de  rbomme,*^  &c. — T, 

^  Cczrifamy^.]— Strabo  says  this  city  was  founded  on  a 
rock,  in  riT^oK ;  and  Homer  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  seven 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  give  Achilles. — T. 

**  Pflforco/tf.]— Sec  book  iv,  c,  145,  Oreatae  was  the  name 
of  a  city  in  the  territories  of  Lacedaemon,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Braesiac  or  Frasias ;  concerning  which  consult 
Pausanias  in  Laconicis. — T, 

^  ArgivesJ] — Eustathius  says,  that  Apis  cleared  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  of  serpents,  and  named  it  from  himself  Apia;  he 
was  deified  and  thence  called  Serapis,  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  great  idol  of  the  ^Egyptians.  From  these  serpents  Argos 
might  receive  its  name>  for  ofym  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  ofK* — See  Heiyckius,  The  frog,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  the  people  of  Argos,  was  explained  to  be  a  direction  to 
them,  to  keep  at  home;  and  properly  enough,  that  they 
might  guard  the  isthmus,  prevent  a  surprise,  and  be  a  con- 
stant garrison  to  the  Peloponnese.  It  was  an  illusion  also, 
I  believe,  to  their  old  name  Leieges.  AaAatk,  says  Hety- 
chius,  is  the  frog  of  a  green  colour.  The  Spartan  coin,  or 
that  of  the  Peloponnese,  was  a  x'^mi  or  tortoisei  the  symbol 
of  «  housekeeper.^^T, 
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&03e  only  whom  I  have  specified,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  Greece ;  the  others,  if  I 
may  speak  the  truth,  certainly  favoured  the 
Medes« 

LXXIV.  They  who  were  at  the  isthmus  ex* 
erted  themselves  as  if  every  thing  depended 
upon  them  alone,  not  expecting  any  thing  from 
the  fleet.  The  Greeks  at  Salamis,  hearing  this, 
were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  not  so  much  on 
their  own  account,  as  on  that  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese.  They  began  to  murmur  secretly  among 
each  other,  and  to  complain  of  the  injudicious 
conduct  of  Eurybiades.  They  at  length  ex- 
pressed their  discontent  aloud,  and  obliged  ist 
council  to  be  called;  a  violent  debate  ensued, 
some  were  for  sailing  instantly  to  the  Pelopofi^ 
nese,  and  risking  every  thing  for  its  defence, 
urging  the  absurdity  of  staying  where  they  were 
to  contend  for  a  country  already  captured.  The 
Athenians,  with  those  of  ^gina  and  Megara, 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  fight  where  they 
were. 

LXXV.  Themistocles,  seeihg  himself  over- 
powered by  those  of  the  Peloponiiesc,  retired 
privately  from  the  council :  he  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  with 
instructions  what  to  say.  The  man's  name  was 
Sicinnus,  a  domestic,  and  the  tutor  of  his  chil- 
dren, 
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dren,  whom  Themktocles  aftarwardft  caused  to 
be  mfyde  a  citizen  of  Thespia,  and  who  became 
very  opulent  Directing  Ids  course  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Barbarian  fleet,  he  thus  addressed  then : 
"  The  Athenian  leader^^,  who  in  reality  is  at- 
^  taehed  to  the  king,  and  who  wishes  to  see  the 
*  Greeka  in  suibjeetion  to  your  power,  has^sent 
*^  me  thus  privately  to  you :  a  consignation  hat 
^^  seized  the  Greeks,  and  tibey  are  preparing  to 
^  fly;  aa  opportunity  is  now  afforded  you  of 
^^  perfonning  a  splendid  action,  unless  you  suffer 
<^  it  through  negjiigeace  to  escape  you.  They 
^^  ajre  divided  among  themselves,  and  incapable 
'^  of  farther  resistance.  You  will  soon  see  those 
**  who  favour,  aqd  who  are  inclined  to  oppose 
^^  you,  in  hostilities  with  each  other."  Having 
^d  this,  Sicinnus  departed. 

LXXYL  The  Barbarians,  confiding  in  this 

intelligence, 


^  Athenum  leader.]-^ 

Tbemistocles,  who  leads 
Atha^ian  squadrons,  is  the  monarch's  friend, 
Approv'd  hy  this  intelligence ;  the  Greeks 
In  consternation  shortly  will  resolve 
To  separats  and  Ay.     Let  Asia's  fleet 
Her  numl^ers  roMnd  in  diligence  extend. 
Investing  every  p^^ssage ;  then  ponfus'd 
This  whole  confederated  force  of  Greece 
Wai  sooner  yield  than  fight^  and  Xerxes  close 
At  ones  so  perilous  a  war.  Athcnaid, 
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kiteUigence^  passed  over  a  large  body  of  Per^ 
siaiis  to  the  soiall  island  of  PsittaUa^^,  betwixt 
Salamis  and  the  continent.  About  midnigbt  the 
Aiestem  division  of  their  fleet  advanced  towards 
Saiamis^^,  meaning  to  surround  it  The  ships 
also  which  lay  off  Ceos  and  Cynosura^%  re* 
moved,  and  occupied  the  whole  narrow  sea  as  far 
as  JVIunychia.  They  drew  out  their  fleet  in  this 
manner  to  cut  off  from  the  Gi'ceks  the  possibility 
of  retreat,  and  that,  thus  inclosed  at  Salamis^ 
they  might  suffer  vengeance  for  the  battle  of 
Artemisium.  Their  view  in  sending  a  body  of 
forces  to  Psittalia  w  as  this :  this  island  was  con- 
tiguous  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  must  of 
necessity  take  place;  as  therefore  such  vessels 
and  men  as  were  injured  in  the  fight  must  endea- 
vour 


•■  Psittalia,'] — T»tt«Xi».  Non  retulissem  inter  populos 
Atticos  nisi  Strabonis  locus  aliud  suaderet.  Itaque  creden- 
dum  ilium  aliquando  iiiisse  babitatiun. — Jacodus  Spomug  de 
Pagis  Atticii, 

••  Advanced  towards  5fl/a»iM.]— Larcher,  in  a  very  elabO' 
rate  note,  attempts  to  describe  the  situation  of  the  Iwo  fleeis 
with  respect  to  eacl^  other  in  this  memorable  engagement;; 
but  the  reader  perhaps  will  have  a  better  conception  of  it 
from  the  chart  to  be  found  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Ana- 
charsis,  tlian  from  any  thing  Larcher  has  sdid,  or  tiiatl 
can  say.T-T. 

^  Cynosura,] — ^This  was  a  promontory  of  Attica,  opposke 
til  tbe. southern  extren^ifty  of  £ittaa;  aad  must  not  lie  con- 
founded with  the.  place  of  the  s«i»e  aame-ifi  I^conifl*.  S«ine 
critical  reineu'ks.on  the  subsequent  oitacle  mfty  \»  imD^i'm 
ieriia's  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  Appendix  N*  <2.— 7".    ' 
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vour  to  take  refuge  here,  they  might  here  preserve 
their  own  and  destroy  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
The  measure  was  pursued  privately  and  unper- 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  to  accomplish  which,  the 
whole  night  was  employed  without  any  interval 
of  rest. 

LXXVIL  After  reflecting  upon  this  subject, 
the  truth  of  the  oracular  prediction  appears  in- 
contestible ;  for  who  would  attempt  to  contradict 
a  declaration  so  obvious  as  the  following? 

"  On  Dian's  shore,  and  Cynosura's  coasts, 
"  When  ev'ry  strait  is  fill'd  with  naval  hosts ; 
"  When  hostile  bands,  inspired  with  frantic  hope, 
"  In  Athens  give  wide-wasting  fury  scope. — 
"  Then  shall  the  youthful  son  of  daring  Pride 
"  The  vengeance  of  celestial  wrath  abi()e, 
"  Fierce  tho'  he  be,  and  confident  of  powV, 
"  For  arms  with  arms  shall  clash,  and  blood 

"  shall  show'r 
"  O'er  all  the  sea :  while  liberty  and  peace 
"  From  Jove  and  Victory  descend  on  Greece." 

After  the  above  explicit  declaration  from  Bacis, 
I  shall  neither  presume  to  question  the  autho- 
rity of  oracles  myself,  nor  patiently  suffer  othera 
to  do  so*. 


^  It  ii  a  question  of  importance,  says  Jortm,  whether 
there  has  ever  been  in  the  Pagan  world  such  a  thing  a» 
divination,  or  a  foreknowledge  of  things.    The  strongest 

argument 
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LXXVIII.  Disputes  still  continued  to  run 
high  among  the  leaders  at  Salamis,  who  were  not 
at  all  conscious  of  their  being  surrounded  by  the 
Barbarians.  They  presumed  that  the  enemy  re- 
mained on  the  very  same  post  in  which  they  had 
observed  them  during  the  day. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  were  debating  in  council, 
.  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived  at  iEgina ; 
he  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been  banished  ^'  by 

a  vote 


argument  against  it  is  contained  in  Isaiah,  ^bere  the  Al- 
mighty, foretelling  many  great  events,  particularly  the  raising 
'  up  of  Cyrus  to  destroy  the  Babylonian  Monarchy,  and  to . 
deliver  the  Jews  from  captivity,  declares  that  he  alone  cari 
divine  such  things,  and  appeals  to  these  predictions  as 
proofs  of  his  divinity,  and  evident  arguments  that  there  is  no 
God  besides  him. 

^*  BaAW^e^.— Literally  ostracised.  Every  body  know» 
that  ostracism  was  the  banishing  a  person  by  writing  bis 
name  upon  a  shell,  in  Greek  Ostracon.  It  was  not  a  disho- 
nourable banishment,  but  rather  a  mark  of  popularity,  and 
generally  inflicted  on  the  great  and  powerful.  I\y  this, 
ThemistQcles,  Aristides,  Thacydides,  and  Akibiades,  were 
banished. 

By  ostracism,  a  person  was  banished  for  ten  years;  a 
similar  mode  of  banishment  was  adopted  at  Syracuse,  and 
called  petalism,  where  the  people  wrote  the  name  upon  a 
leaf,  petahn.  By  petalism,  a  man  was  banished  for  five 
years  only. 

Perpetual  exile  at  Athens  was  the  punishment  of  sacrilege 
and  high  treason;  the  term  they  used  was  not  ftuyti9,  but 

Vol.  IV.  R 
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a  vote  of  the  people,  although  my  information 
induces  me  to  consider  him  as  the  most  excel-^ 
lent^*  and  upright  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
immediately  went  to  the  assembly  and  called  out 
Themistocles,  who  was  not  his  friend,  but  his 
particular  enemy.  The  greatness  of  the  im- 
pending danger  prevailing  over  every  thing  else, 
he  called  him  out  to  confer  with  him :  he  had 
heard  how  anxious  the  Peloponnesians  were  to 
return  with  the  fleet  to  the  bthmus ;  accordingly 
when  Themistocles  appeared,  he  spoke  to  him 
thus :  "  It  would  become  us  at  any  time,  and 
*^  more  particularly  at  the  present,  to  contend 
**  which  of  us  can  best  serve  our  country  ^^     I 

"  have 


^  Most  excellent.'] — ^lian  gives  a  catalogue  of  Greeks  who 
were  ulike  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  merit  and  ex- 
treme poverty.  Aribtides,  Pbocioa,  Epaminondas,  Pelo- 
pidaa,  Lamachus,  Socrates,  and  Kphialtes.  With  respect  to 
the  dispute  betwixt  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  same 
aothority  informs  us,  that  they  were  educated  together 
under  the  same  preceptor,  and  that  when  children  they 
were  notorious  for  their  dislike  of  and  quarrels  with  «ach 
other.  Plutarch  says,  that  one  amongst  other  reasons  for 
the  inveterate  hatred  which  prevailed  betwixt  them,  was 
their  having  an  attachment  to  the  same  youth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  mutually  laying  aside  their  ani- 
iDoeities  when  their  country  was  in  danger,  has  obtained 
them  everlasting  glory. — T. 

"  Best  serve  our  country,'] — 
Dissensions  past  as  puerile  and  vain 
Now  to  forget,  and  nobly  strive  who  best 

Shall 
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"  have  to  inform  you,  that  whatever  the  Pelo- 
"  ponnesifiuis  may  now  urge,  with  respect  to 
*'  retiring  to  the  isthmus,  can  be  of  no  signifi- 
"  cation;  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  ob- 
"  sei-vation,  that  the  Corinthians,  and  Eurybiades 
"  himself,  could  not  now  sail  thither  if  they 
*'  would ;  we  are  on  all  sides  sun'ounded  by  the 
*^  enemy.  Return  therefore,  and  tell  this  to  the 
**  assembly." 

LXXX.  "  What  you  tell  me,*'  replied  The. 
mistocles,  ^^  I  consider  as  particularly  hs^py  for 
**  us  all.  The  thing  which  I  most  ardently 
"  wished  to  happen,  you  have  beheld:  know, 
'^  then,  that  this  motion  of  the  IVIedes  is  the 
"  consequence  of  my  measures,  it  appearing  to 
"  me  essential  that  those  Greeks  who  were  re- 
**  luctant  to  fight  should  be  compelled  to  do  so ; 
"  but  as  you  come  to  tell  us  what  promises  us 
**  so  much  good,  tell  it  yourself.  If  I  shall 
"  inform  the  assembly  of  what  you  say,  I  shall 
"  obtain  no  credit;  nor  will  they  suppose  that 
**  the  Barbarians  are  posted  as  they  are.    Enter 

"  therefore 


Shall  serve  bis  country,  Aristides  warns 
pis  aucient  foe  Themistocles.     I  hear 
Thou  giv'st  the  best  of  counsel,  which  the  Greeks 
Reject  through  mean  solicitude  to  Oy. 
Weak  men !  throughout  these  narrow  seas  the  foe 
la  stationed,  now  preventing  all  escape,         AthenaH. 
a2 
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"  therefore  yourself,  and  inform  them  how  thin^ 
"'are.  If  they  believe  yoa,  it  will  be  well;  but 
"  if  not,  the  event  will  be  the  same.  For  if,  as 
"  you  say,  we  are  surrounded,  there  exists  no 
"  opportunity  to  retreat." 

LXXXI,  Aristides  entering  the  council,  re* 
peated  what  he  had  before  said;  that  he  was 
come  from  iEgina,  and  had  passed  with  great 
difficulty  through  the  enemy's  forces;  that  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  entirely  surrounded,  and  that 
it  became  them  to  prepare  for  their  defence. 
Aristides,  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  retired. 
Fresh  altercations  now  again  rose  among  the 
leaders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  refused  to 
credit  what  they  had  heard. 

LXXXII.  Whilst  they  continued  still  to 
doubt,  a  trireme  of  Tenians  deserted  to  them; 
they  were  commanded  by  Paraetius,  the  son  of 
Sosimenes,  and  their  intelligence  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  dispute.  In  gratitude  for  this  service, 
the  names  of  the  Tenians  were  insetted  upon 
the  tripod  consecrated  at  Delphi,  among  those 
who  repelled  the  Barbarians.  This  vessel,  which 
joined  them  at  Salamis^*,  added  to  one  of  Lem- 

nos. 


^*  Salofnii,]  —Attica  was  surrounded  by  islands,  but  ex- 
cept this  of  Salamis,  tbey  were  in  general  barree  and  unin- 
habited* 
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nos,  which  before  came  over  to  them  at  Arte- 
misium,  made  the  exact  number  of  the  Grecian 
ships*  three  hundred  and  eighty.  There  were 
only  three  hundred  and  seventy- eight  before. 

LXXXIIL  The  Greeks  having  all  their  doubts 
removed  by  the  Tenians,  prepared  seriously  for 
battle.  At  the  dawn  of  moniing  all  Mas  in  rea- 
diness. Themistocles  said  every  thing  which 
might  avail  to  animate  his  troops.  The  prinr 
cjpal  purport  of  his  speech  was  a  comparison 
betwixt  great  and  pusillanimous  actions;  ex- 
plaining how  much  the  activity  and  genius  of 
man  could  effect,  and  exhorting  them  to  have 
glory  in  viewf.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
orders  were  given  to.  embark.  At  tliis  juncture, 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  iEacida^ 

returned 


habited*  Salamis  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Euripides,  as 
abounding  in  honey  and  olives.  Euripides  and  Solon  were 
both  born  here.  The  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  says 
De  Pauw,  cease  to  interest  us;  but  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
and  the  legislation  of  Solon,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

To  take  a  circuit  of  the  district  of  Attica,  it  was  advised 
to  embark  at  Salamis,  double  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  knding  in  the  Oropian  territories,  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Asopus. — T, 

*  ^schylus  limits  the  number  of  Grecian  ships  to  300. 
See  the  Persae,  337,  338. 

t  Themistocles  must  here  be  presumed  to  address  the 
Athenians.  The  other  generals  doubtless  did  the  same  to 
t})eir  several  troops. 

B   3 
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Teturned  from  iEgina,  and  soon  afterwards  all 
the  Grecian  fleet  were  under  sail. 

LXXXIV.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move, 
the  Barbari£ins  rushed  upon  them.  While  the 
Greeks  hung  back,  and  seemed  rather  inclined 
to  retire,  Aminias  of  Pallene,  an  Athenian, 
darted  forn  ards  and  attacked  the  enemy ;  when 
he  was  so  involved  with  his  opponent,  as  to 
be  unable  to  separate,  the  rest  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  a  promiscuous  engagement  ensued. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Athenians,  the  battle 
began.  The  people  of  iEgina  say,  that  the 
engagement  was  begun  by  the  vessel  which 
had  been  sent  to  tlie  iEacidae.  It  is  also  af- 
firmed tliat  a  female  figure  was  visible  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to 
be  heard  by  them  all,  it  exclaimed,  "  Infatuated 
"  men,  how  long  will  ye  remain  inactive  on  your 
''  oars?" 

LXXXV.  The  Athenians  were  opposed  to 
the  Phoenicians,  who  occupied  the  division  to- 
wards Eleusis^^  and  the  west;  the  Lacedaemo<* 

nians 


•  ^  Eleusis,] — So  called  from  Kleusis,  son  of  Mercury. — See 
Pausanias  in  Atticisy  4*  Meursius  Atticcc  Lectioncsy  i.  iii.  c.  *20. 
The  Eieus'iDians  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  dominion  of 
Athens,  on  condition  of  Laving  the  privilege  exclusively  of 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  iwhicb 
proved  to  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  riches.— T, 
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nians  combated  the  lonians,  who  were  in  the 
division  towards  the  Piraeus  ^^  and  the  east.  A 
small  number  of  these,  at  the  suggestion  of  The- 
mistocles,  made  no  remarkable  exertions;  but 
with  the  majority  it  was  otherwise.  I  am  able 
to  mention  the  names  of  several  trierarchs  who 
overpowered  and  took  Grecian  vessels;  but  I 
shall  only  specify  Theomestor,  son  of  Andro- 
damas,  and  Phylacus,  son  of  Histiaeus,  both  of 
them  Samians.  I  mention  these,  because  on  ac- 
count of  the  service  which  he  on  this  occasion 
performed,  Theomestor  was  made  prince  of  Sa- 
mos  by  the  Persians.  Phylacus  also  had  his 
name  written*  as  deserving  of  the  royal  favour, 

and 


"^  PinBus,] — This,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  the 
most  celebrated  port  of  ihe  Athenians.  A  Tract  of  J, 
Neursius,  called  Pirieus,  contains  every  thing  relating  to  it 
dmd  its  antiquities. — T, 

*  They  who  had  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sove- 
reign, had  their  names  inscribed  in  pubHc  registers.  See 
Thucydidea,  1.  i.  c.  129. 

To  this  custom  the  following  verse  in  the  book  of  Esther^ 
doubtless  alludes,  vi.  1. 

"  On  that  night  could  not  th€  king  sleep,  and  he  com- 
manded to  bring  the  Book  of  Records  of  the  Chronicles." 

In  one  of  the  Oriental  Tales  published  by  myself,  m  1795, 
from  a  manuscript  brought  from  Aleppo  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Russel,  the  Kalif  vt'  Damascus  is  represented  as  unable  to 
sleep,  and  in  consequence  sends  for  his  vizier.  The  vizier, 
en  his  arrival,  proposes  various  modes  oi  tranquillizing  hi» 
ttafiter'amind:  among  others,  he  says,  Let  us  go  to  one  of 

E  4  y^*^ 
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and  was  presented  with  a  large  tract  of  land. 
They  who  merit  the  favour  of  the  king  are  in  the 
Persian  tongue  called  Orosangce. 

LXXXVI.  A  very  great'  part  of  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  was  torn  in  pieces  at  Salamis,  prin- 
cipally by  tlxe  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
jSlgina,  The  event  could  not  well  be  otlierwise. 
The  Greeks  fought  in  order,  and  preserved  their 
ranks ;  the  Bai'barians,  without  either  regularity 
or  judgment.  They  nevertlieless  behaved  better 
this  day  than  at  Eubcea,  and  they  made  the 
greater  exertions  from  their  terror  of  the  king,  in 
whose  sight ^^  they  imagined  they  fought. 

LXXXVII.  To  speak  decisively  and  minutely 
of  the  several  efforts,  either  of  Barbarians  or 
Greeks,  is  more  than  1  can  presume  to  do.  The 
conduct   however   of  Artemisia    increased    her 

favour 


your  majesty's  palaces  in  the  suburbs,  and  entertain  ourselves 
y^ith  the  *'  representations  of  times  past."  The  general 
similitude  is  very  striking. 

^  In  whose  sight, ]'^\t  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  describe  and 
understand  accounts  of  battles;  but  whoevtr  places  himself 
Qn  the  spot  wheie  the  Persian  momiich  is  said  to  have 
yievi^ed  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  at  the  same  lime  reads  the 
account  which  Herodotus,  or  that  which  ^schylus,  an  eye- 
^itnebs,  gives  in  his  Persse  of  that  action,  and  considers  the. 
shoainetrs  of  the  water,  and  the  small  space  into  which  s(^ 
Daany  ships  were  crowded,  must  think  contemptibly  of  th^ 
tparine  eogv  gements  in  those  dayf. — Wood  on  Homer ^ 
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ikvour  with  the  king.  When  the  greatest  dis- 
order prevailed  in  the  royal  fleet,  the  vessel  of 
Artemisia  was  pursued  by  an  Athenian,  and  re- 

•  duced   to  the   extremest  danger.     In  this  per- 
plexity, having  before  her  many  vessels  of  her 
allies,  and  being  herself  the  nearest  to  the  enemy^ 
the  following  artifice  succeeded  7'.     As  she  re- 
treated from  the  Athenian,  she  commenced  an 
attack  upon  a  ship  of  her  own  party ;  it  was  a 
Calyndian,  and  had  on  board  Damagithymus,  the 
Calyndian  prince.     Whilst  they  were  in  the  Hel- 
lespont, she  was  involved  in  some  dispute  with 
this  man,  but  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  her 
conduct  in  the  present  instance  was  the  effect  of 
design,  or  accidentally  happened  from  the  Ca- 
lyndian's  coming  first  in  her  way.     This  vessel 
Artemisia  attacked  and  sunk,  by  which  she  ob- 
tained a  double  advantage.     The  Athenian  com- 
niander  seeing  the  vessel  he  pursued  attack  a 
Barbarian,  supposed  that  it  was  either  a  Grecian 
ship,  or  one  that  had  deserted  the  Barbarians^ 
and  was  now  assisting  the  Greeks :  be  was  thus 
induced  to  direct  his  attack  elsewhere. 

LXXXVIII.    Artemisia  by  this   action  not 

only 


w  ^'  Artifice  succeeded.] — PolyxDus  informs  us,  that  Arte- 
misia first  ordered  her  Persian  ensign  to  be  taken  down ;  a 
circumstance  omitted  by  Herodotufl,  but  which  adds  much 
19  the  probability  of  the  story.— LarcAer, 
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only  avoided  the  impending  danger,  but  also 
made  herself  more  acceptable  to  the  king  at  the 
time  she  waS  doing  him  an  actual  injury.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  king,  as  he  viewed  tlie  engage- 
ment, observed  her  vessel  beai'ing  down  upon 
the  other.  At  this  period,  some  attendant*  re- 
marked to  him,  "  Observe,  Sir,  the  prowess  of 
"  Artemisia,  she  has  now  sent  to  the  bottom  a 
*^  Vessel  of  the  enemy."  The  king  was  earnest 
in  his  enquiry,  whether  the  ship  which  attracted 
his  attention  was  really  that  of  Artemisia.  Those 
about  him,  knowing  exactly  the  figure  which  dis- 
tinguished her  ship,  assured  him  that  it  was :  at 
the  same  time  they  had  no  doubt  but  the  vessel 
she  had  attacked  belonged  to  the  enemy.  It 
happened  among  the  other  fortunate  occurrences 
which  Artemisia  met  with, ,  that  not  a  single  per- 
son of  the  Calyndian  vessel  survived  to  accuse 
her.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  replied  to  what  they 
told  him :  "  The  mai  have  behaved  like  women, 
**  the  women  like  men^^." 


•  According  to  some,  this  .person's  name  was  Draco,  son 
of  Eupempos,  of  Samos.  He  had  so  acute  a  sight,  that  he 
could  distinguish  objects  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia. 
Xerxes  gave  him  a  thousand  talents  to  accompany  him  on 
this  expedition. 

^  The  women  like  wen.] — Xerxes  sent  a  compleat  suit  of 
Grecian  armour  to  Artemisia,  as  a  reward  of  her  bravery; 
to  the  commander  of  his  own  fleet,  a  distafif  and  spindle.-— 
folyctnus. 

This  lost  does  not  seem  to  me  probable;  and  the  answer 

9£ 
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LXXXIX.  In  this  battle,  many  persons  of 
distinction  fell,  both  of  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  their  confederates:  among  others  Ariabignes'** 
was  slain ;  he  was  the  commander  in  chief,  son  of 
Darius,  and  brother  of  Xerxes.  The  loss  of  the 
Greeks  was  but  small.  As  they  were  expert  in 
swimming  •*,  they  whose  ships  were  destroyed, 
and  who  did  not  perish  by  the  sword,  made  their 
escape  to  Salamis.  Great  numbers  of  the  Bar- 
barians, from  their  ignorance  of  tliis  art,  were 
drowned.  When  the  foremost  ships  were  obliged 
to  seek  their  safety  by  flight,  a  general  destruction 

of 


of  Xerxes  perhaps  gave  rise  to  it.  The  commander  of  the 
fleet  was  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who  died  after  fighting 
gallantly. — Lurcher, 

Larcher  might  have  said  that  this  was  impossible.  Would 
Xerxes  send  a  spindle  to  a  dead  man?  It  is  false  too  that 
his  men  behaved  like  women  ;  they  fought  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  iind  their  defeat  was  owing  to  other  causes,  which 
have  operated  from  that  day  to  this  in  the  same  manner. 
*®  JriabignesJ]  —Called  Artabazanes,  book  vii.  c.  2. 
•'  S'ivimming.] — The  art  of  swimming  constituted  a  niatc- 
xial  part  of  youthful  education  amougst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  if  they  intended  to  speak  in  very  contemptuous 
terms  of  any. man,  they  said  he  had  neither  learned  to  read 
nor  to  swim. 

Savary  informs  us,  that  of  the  ^Egyptians,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  remarkably  expert,  and  he  says  graceful, 
in  swimming.  Man  is  the  only  perfect  animal  which  learns 
to  swim,  all  others  swim  naturally :  in  general  we  find  that 
islanders,  and  all  those  people  whose  country  is  intersected 
by  canals,  or  abounds  in  rivers,  are  skilful  in  this  manly 
exercise,  whilst  those  liviog  more  inlaad  mre  ignorant  pf  it« 
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of  the  rest  ensued.  They  who  were  behind,  an- 
xious to  advance  to  the  front,  and  to  give  to 
the  king,  who  viewed  them,  some  testimony  of 
their  zeal  and  courage,  ran  foul  of  those  vessels^ 
which  were  retreating. 

XC.  During  the  confusion,  many  Phoenicians 
who  had  lost  their  sliips,  went  to  the  king,  and 
informed  him,  that  their  disgrace  was  occasioned 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  lonians.     The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  Ionian  leaders  were   not 
punished  with  death,  but  the  Phoenicians  were. 
While  they  were  yet  speaking,  a  Samothracian  ves- 
sel attacked  one  of  Attica,  and  sunk  it;  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  a  ship  ofJEgina.  fell  upon  the  Sa- 
mothracian, and  inflicted  on  it  a  similar  fate  ;  but 
tlie    Samothracians,    who    were  skilful    in    the 
management  of  the  spear,  attacked  as  they  were 
going  down  their  adversaries  with  so  much  suc- 
cess,  that  they   boarded   and   took   the  vessel. 
This  exploit  was  very  fortunate  for  the  lonians. 
Xerxes   observing  this   specimen  of  the  Ionian 
valour,   turned  with  anger  to  the   Phoenicians, 
and  as  he  was  beyond  measure  vexed  and  exas- 
perated, he  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded,  as 
being  pusillanimous  themselves,   they  had   pre- 
sumed  to  accuse  jnen  better  than  tliemselves. 
The  king,  placed  on  mount  iEgaleos**,  which  is 

opposite 

•*  Mount  iEga/eo*.]— The  ancients  differ  comeming  the 
pla^e  from  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Saluniis.   Pha- 

QodeoMif 
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opposite  to  Salamis,  was  particularly  observant 
of  ,the  battle,  and  when  he  saw  any  person  emi- 
nently distinguish  himselfi  he  was  minute  in  his 
inquiries  concerning  his  family  and  city;  all 
which  at  his  direction,  his  scribes  recorded.  This 
execution  of  the  PhcBaicians,  was  not  a  little 
forwarded  by  Ariaramnes,  a  Persian,  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  king,  who  happened  to  be  then 
present. 

XCL  In  this  disaster  were  the  Phoenicians  in- 
volved ; 

nodemus  pretends  that  it  was  from  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
in  a  place  where  Attica  is  separated  from  Sulamis  by  a  veiy  • 
small  strait.  Acestodorus  says  it  was  from  tbe  hills  called 
Cerata  (The  Horns)  or  ihe  confines  of  the  territory  of  Me- 
gara.  The  difference  is  only  in  appearance.  They  fought, 
says  Pausanias,  at  Salamis,  which  stretches  itself  as  far  as 
Megara;  thus  Mount  ^galeos  was  on  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  iMcgara.— LarcA<T. 

^schylus  in  the  Persse  contents  himself  with  saying,  that . 
Xerxes  was  a  spectator  of  the  engagement,  without  saying 
from  what  place : 

£^(^«»  ya^  tt;^!  ir«rr«f  tvetvyvi  r^arti 

He  had  a  seat  from  which  he  could  easily  discern  all  his  forces, 
a  lofty  moucd,  near  the  sea;  from  which  it  should  seem  to 
have  been  some  artificial  tumulus.     The  Scholiast  to  the 
passage  of  ^schylus  refers  the  reader  to  the  place  before  us 
in  Herodotus.     Pliny  calls  it  Mount  iEgialos.— T. 
Xerxes,  who  enthron'd 
High  on  iEgaleos  anxious  sate  to  view 
A  scene  which  nature  never  yet  display'd, 
Mor  fancy  feign'd.     The  theatre  was  Greece, 
Mankind  spectators,  egual  to  that  stage, 
Themistocles,  great  acton  4thenaid. 
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volved ;  the  Barbarians  retreating^  were  anxioud 
to  gain  Phalerum ;  the  iEgmetie  however,  guard"* 
ing  tliis  neck  of  the  sea,  performed  what  well  de« 
serves  mention.  The  Athenians  in  the  tumult 
of  the  iight  overpowered  those  who  resisted,  and 
pressed  upon  those  who  fled.  These  last  the 
£ginetae  attacked,  so  that  many  which  escaped 
from  the  Athenians,    were  intercepted  by  the 


XCII.  As  Themistocles  waa  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  he  came  up  with  a 
vessel  of  ^gina,  commanded  by  Polycritus,  son 
of  Crios,  which  was  then  attacking  a  vessel  of 
Sidon.     It  happened  to  be  the  very  ship  which 
off  Sciathus  took  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenus, 
in  a  vessel  of  j£gina  sent  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy.     This  man,  almost  expiring  from 
his  wounds,   the   Persians   had   preserved   with 
great  tenderness  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
valour ;  and  when  the  Sidonian  vessel  with  the 
Persians  on  board  was  taken,  Pytheas  was  restored 
in  safety  to  his  countiy.     Polycritus  obsemng 
tlie  Athenian  vessel,   which  by   its  colours   he 
knew  to  belong  to  the  commander  in  chief,  called 
out  in  a  reproachful  manner*  to  Themistocles, 

and 


*  Ina  reproachful  mofiiifr.]— >The  Athenians  had  accased 

the  ^ginetx,  and  particularly  Crius  the  father  of  this  man, 

3  of 
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ftnd  bade  him  observe  how  the  iBginete  shewed 
their  attachment  to  the  Medes ;  at  the  same  time 
he  rushed  on  the  Sidonian. 

XCIII.  The  Barbarians,  whose  ships  remained^ 
fled  to  Phaleruni,  and  joined  the  land  fo;rces.  On 
this  day,  they  who  distinguished  themselves  the 
most  were  the  people  of  iEgina,  next  to  them  the 
Athenians.  Of  the  ^ginetae,  Polycritus  wBfl 
eminent ;  of  the  Athenians,  Eumenes  of  Anagy- 
ris,  and  Aminias  of  Pallene*'.  This  last  was  the 
person  who  pursued  Artemisia,  and  who  would 
not  have  desisted  till  he  had  taken  the  enemy,  w 
been  taken  himself,  if  he  had  conceived  her  to 
have  been  on  board  the  vessel  which  he  chased. 
The  Athenian  commanders  had  received  particu- 
lar orders  with  respect  to  her,  and  a  reward  of 
ten  thousand  drachmte  was  offered  to  whoever 
should  take  her  alive ;  it  being  thought  a  most 
disgraceful  circumstance  that  a  woman  should 
fight  against  Athens.  She  however  escaped  as 
we  have  before  described,  as  also  did  many 
others,  to  Phalerum. 

XCIV.  The  Athenians  affirm^*  of  Adimantus, 

the 

of  designing  to  betray  their  country  to  the  Medes.— See  book 
vi.  chap.  49.    To  this  unjust  accusation  Polycritus  alluded 
,  in  this  sarcasm. — T, 

••  Aminias  of  PalUncl^^Ue  was  brother  to  the  great  poet 
JEschylus. 
•♦  The  Athenians  ajtrm.} — Dion  Chrysostom  relates,  that 

our 
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the  leader  of  the  Corinthians,  that  at  the  Very 
commencement  of  the  fight  he  ivas  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled.  The  Corinthians  followed  his 
example.  Arriving  at  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Sciras*^  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Salamis,  they 
met  a  little  bark/  M'hich  seemed  as  if  sent  by  the 
gods :  who  actually  did  send  it  could  never  be 
discovered;  it  approached  however  the  Corin- 
thians, who  were  in  total  ignorance  how  things 
went,  and  when  at  a  certain  distance,  some  one 
on  board  exclaimed :  "  Adimantus,  by  thus  fl3ring 

"  with 


oar  historian  not  havinjg  received  the  compensation  which  he 
expected  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he  had  recited  what 
he  had  written  in  their  praise,  was  induced  to  misrepresent 
their  conduct,  with  that  of  Adimantus,  on  the  day  of  Salamis. 
Plutarch  pretends  that  Herodotus  from  malignity  related  the 
battle  of  Salamis  in  a  manner  disadvantageous  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. If  what  was  asserted  by  Dion  Chrysostom  were 
true,  Plutarch  would  not  have  omitted  it.  I  cannot  prevail 
on  myself  to  believe  that  our  historian  was  influenced  by 
either  motive.  I  rather  think  he  desired  to  gratify  the 
Athenians,  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  Corinthians.  Plu- 
tarch with  some  reason  opposes  to  Herodotus  the  silence  of 
Thucydides,  the  offerings  made  at  Delphi,  the  vow  of  the 
women  of  Corinth,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Simonides,  and 
some  other  poets,  of  which  tiie  historian  could  not  be  igno- 
rant. I  may  add,  that  if  Herodotus  had  felt  the  motives 
imputed  to  him  by  Plutarch  and  Dion  Chrysostom,  he  would 
not  have  opposed  to  the  recital  of  the  Athenians  the  evidence 
of  Universal  Greece. — Larcher, 

•*  Minerva  Sciras.]  —Salamis  was  anciently  called  Sciras, 
from  some  hero.  Minerva  was  honoured  by  tliis  name  in 
^hat  island,  whence  came  the  sacrifice  culled  at  Athens  the 
Episcirosis^  and  the  month  Scirophorion. —X#(rrcAer, 
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'*  with  the  ships  under  your  command,  you  must 
"  be  considered  as  the  betrayer  of  Greece;  the 
"  Greeks  however  are  victorious  over  their  ene- 
"  mies  to  the  utmost  of  their  hopes."    Adiman- 
tus  not  giving  credit  to  these  assertions,  it  waa 
repeated  from  on  board  the  little  bark,  that  they 
would  agree  to  suffer  death  if  the  Greeks  were  not 
victorious.      Adimantus   therefore  with  his   de-' 
tachment  made  haste  to  rejoin  the  Greeks,  but 
they  did  not  come  up  till  the  battle  was  deter- 
mined.    This  is  what  the  Athenians  affirm.     The 
Corinthians  deny  the  fact,  declaring  that  no  na- 
tion was  more  distini^uished  on  this  occasion  than 
themselves ;  and  this  indeed  the  Greeks  in  gene- 
ral confirm. 

XCV.  Aristides  the  Athenian,  son  of  Lysima- 
chus,  of  whose  integrity  I  have  before  made  ho- 
nourable mention,  during  the  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  rendered  his  country  this  service: 
taking  with  him  a  number  of  armed  Athenians, 
whom  he  found  stationed  along  the  shore  of  Sala- 
mis, he  landed  on  the  island  of  Psittaleia,  and 
put  every  Persian  whom  he  found  there  to 
death. 

XCVI.    After  the  engagement,  the  Greeks 
collected  all  their  damaged  vessels  at  Salamis '^y 

and 

**  Salamu,'] — ^Amongst  other  rejoicings  which  celebrated 

tha 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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and  prepared  for  another  battle,  presuimng  liiat 
the  king  would  renew  the  fight  with  all  tlie  vessels 
he  had  left.  At  the  same  tkne  a  wind  from  the 
west,  had  driven  on  that  part  of  the  coafil  of 
Attica,  which  is  called  Colias,  many  wrecks  be^ 
longing  to  the  enemy.  Thus  tlie  difierent  oracles 
pronounced  concerning  this  battle  at  Bacis  and 
Musa?us,  were  minutely  accomfrfished,  as  was 
also  the  prediction  of  the  Athenian  Lysistratud, 
made  many  years  before  concerning  these  wrecks. 
It  had  long  eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  to  this  effect  : 

"  The  Colian  dames  with  oars  shall  roast  their 
"  food ^7." 
The  above  happened  after  the  king's  departure. 

XC  VII.  When  Xerxes  discovered  how  severely 

he 

the. victory  of  Salamis,  I  find  in  Athenceas  the  foHowing 
anecdote  of  Sopboc  les.  Sopboclf  8,  wiio  iiad  a  very  fine  per-- 
son,  was  also  accompUshed  iu  the  arts  of  music  and  dancing, 
u'hich  when  vety  young  be  had  been  taught  by  Lamprus. 
After  the  victory  of  Salamis,  he  danced  with  a  lyre  in  his 
hand  round  a  military  trophy  erected  hy  the  conquerors. 
Some  say  that  he  was  entirely  naked,  and  anointed  with  oils^ 
others,  that  he  was  in  his  clothes.  When  he  exhibited  his 
tragedy  of  Thamyris,  he  played  on  the  citharis;  and  whea 
his  Nausicau  was  performed,  he  discovered  great  activity  in 
leaping  with  .the  ball — irf  m^i^w.—T. 

•^  Roast  their  food,] — This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed 
Che  commeotators ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  t^fA,va%  ^i^ot,  «hall 
rage  at  the  oars.  Kuhnius  reads  f^|vcr»^  which  both  Wesse- 
ling  and  Valcnaer  approve,— T. 
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he  had  suffered,  apprehending  that  the  lonians 
might  induce  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  themselves 
they  nright  be  disposed  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont 
and  break  down  the  Iwridge,  .he  determined  to 
eeek  his  safety  by  flight.  Desirous  however  of 
not  being  suspected  in  his  design,  either  by  the 
Greebs  or  his  own  troops,  he  made  an  effort  to 
connect  Salamis  with  the  continent,  joining  for 
this  purpose  the  Phoenician  transports  together, 
to  serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall.  He  then 
made  seeming  preparations  for  another  naval  en^ 
gagement.  His  taking  these  measures  caused 
it  .to  be  generally  believed  that  he  intended  to 
continue  where  he  was  and  prosecute  hosti- 
lities. His  real  purpose  did  not  escape  Mardo- 
nius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  mind. 
Whilst  Xerxes  was  thus  employed,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Persia  with  intelligence  of  his  de- 
feat ^^ 

XCVIII.  The  Persian  messengers  travel  with 

a  velocity 

"  Defeat,]  — "  I  have  been  told  by  a  Mede,*  says  Dioa 
Chrysostotn,  "  that  the  Persians  do  not  agreee  to  what  i^ 
reported  by  the  Greeks.  They  pretend  that  Xerxes  coa- 
quered  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Thermopylae,  and  slew  tbeir 
king;  that  he  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  totally  de- 
stroying it,  and  reducing  all  those  Athenians  to  slavery  who 
did  not  escape  by  flight ;  and  that  finally  he  returned  to  Asia^ 
after  having  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Greeks.  It  is  evident 
that  this  narrative  is  false :  but  it  is  not  impossible,  indeed  it 
is  very  probable,  that  the  king  said  this  to  the  Asiatic  na- 
tioQSy''  &c. — Larcher. 
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a  velocity  which  nottiing  human**  can  equal.  It 
is  thus  accomplished :  as  many  days  as  are  re- 
quired to  go  from  one  place  to  another,  so  many 
men  and  horses  are  regularly  stationed  along  the 

road, 

*  Nothing  human.] — Qrnrow  cor. — Valcnaer  does  not  ap- 
|>roTe  this  reading.  Surely,  says  he,  the  domestic  pigeons, 
which  we  know  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  in- 
telligence very  anciently,  travelled  much  faster.  He  there- 
fore  proposes  to.  read  «9^pi»V«F  or  avOf^vntor,  human.  Larcher 
replies  to  this,  by  saying,  *'  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
pigeons  were  used  in  the  great  roads  where  public  posts 
were  established,  but  rather  in  routes  difficult  of  access  for 
liorses/'  This  observation  has  no  great  weight ;  it  is  more 
to  the  purpose  that  he  refers  the  reader  to  an  expression  of 
Herodotus,  in  the  first  book,  where  he  calls  the  horse, 
9arru9  rtt»  ^mroft  to  rux^rofm  I  nevertheless  prefer  the  con- 
jecture of  Valcnaer. 

The  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman  posts  cannot 
fail  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  all  who  attentively  con- 
sider the  subject;  they  are  thus  excellently  describe  by 
Gibbon : 

''  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and 
of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors 
to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions,  the  re- 
gular institution  of  posts.  Houses  were  every  where  erected 
at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles;  each  of  them  was 
constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and  by  the  help  of 
these  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day 
along  the  Roman  roads.*"  Mr.  Gibbon  adds  in  a  note  the 
following  anecdote : 

'Mn  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Cesarius,  a  magistrate  of 
high  rank,  went  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He 
began  bis  journey  at  night,  was  in  Cappadocia  (165  miles 
from  Antioch)  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople the  sixth  day  about  noon.  1  he  whole  distance  was 
735  Roman,  or  665  English  miles.— S^  also  Lib(mius,Ora(t^ 
aa,  and  the  Itineraria,  p.sya— 581. 
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road,  allowing  a  man  and  a  horse  for  each  daty : 
neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  darkness, 
are  permitted  to  obstruct  their  speed.  The  first 
messenger  delivers  his  business  to  the  second,  the 
second  to  the  third,  as  the  torch  is  handed  about 
among  the  Greeks  at  the  feast  of  Vulcan.  This 
mode  of  conveying  intelligence  the  Persians  call 
Angare'ion. 

XCIX.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  messenger 
at  Susa,  informing  them  that  Xerxes  was  master 
of  Athens,  such  universal  transport  prevailed, 
that  the  Persians  strewed  their  public  roads  witb 
myrtle,  burned  perfumes,  and  all  were  engaged 
in  religious  or  private  festivals ;  but  the  intelli-. 
gence  of  the  second  messenger*  excited  universal 
sorrow;  they  tore  their  clothes '°,  wept  and 
mourned  aloud,  imputing  all  the  blame  to  Mar- 
donius.  They  were  not  so  solicitous  about  the 
loss  of  their  fleet,  as  anxious  for  the  person  of 
their  king;  nor  were  their  disquietudes  calmed 
but  by  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  himself. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Cyrus,  as  described  by  XeDophon, 
did  not  essentially  vary  from  this  of  the  Romans. — T. 

^  Tore  their  c/o/Ae^.]— This  was  a  custom  of  the  Orien- 
tals, of  which  various  examples  occur  in  Scripturt. — See  also 
the  Persae  of  i£schylus,  53,  &c. 

*  The  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  once  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Berlin,  to  say  he  had  gained  a  great  victory.  Just  as  they 
began  their  rejoicings  came  a  second  letter,  to  say  that  the 
battle  was  lost,  and  that  Berlin  must  surrender.. 
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C.  Mardonius  observed  that  his  defeat  at  sea 
greatly  afflicted  Xerxes,  and  he  suspected  that  he 
Baeditated  to  fly  from  Athens  :  he  began  therefore 
to  be  alarmed  on  Im  own  account,  thinking  that 
us  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  king  s  com- 
mencing hostilities  with  Greece,  he  plight  be 
loade  the  object  of  his  vengeance.  He  thought 
it  therefore  preferable  to  attempt  again  the  subjec- 
tion of  Greece,  or  in  some  great  effort  to  meet  an 
honourable  death.  His  idea  of  conquering  Greece 
prevailed,  and  after  some  deliberation,  he  thus 
addressed  the  king;  "  I  would  not,  Sir,"  said 
he,  ^^  have  you  much  afflict  yourself  concerning 
^^  what  has  happened,  nor  suppose  that  your  re- 
*'  putation  has  sustained  frcmi  it  any  considerable 
^  wound.  The  ultimate  success  of  our  attempts 
^  does  n€4;  depend^  on  3hips,  but  on  our  troops 

"  and 


^  Does  not  depend,] — ^Tlie  following  paraphrase  on  this 
Speech  of  Mardonius  by  Mr.  Glover,  is  one  of  the  best  pas« 
0age$  in  his  poem : 

Be  not  discouraged,  sovereign  of  the  world! 

Not  oar*,  not  sails  aad  timber  can  decide 

Thjr  enterprise  sublime.     In  shifting  strife^ 

By  winds  and  billows  governed^  m«y  contend 

The  sons  of  tral6c;  on  the  solid  plain 

The  generous  steed  and  soldier;  they  alono 

Thy  glory  must  establish,  where  no  swell 

Of  iickle  fkxids,  nor  breath  of  casual:  gales 

AjBsist  the  skilful  coward,  and  contyonl 

By  nature's  wanton  but  resistless  might 

The  brave  man's  arm,  fcc.  Jihenaid* 
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^^  and  horsiea.  They,  who  from  their  kite  ad- 
<(  rantagea,  suppose  all  contest  at  an  end,  wili 
^^  not  presunae  to  leave  their  vessels  to  oppose 
^'  you,  nor  will  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  dare 
^'  ^U>  meet  you  in  the  field.  They  who  did  so 
"  guttered.  With  your  permission,  tlxerefore, 
^  our  future  exertions  shall  be  made  m  the. 
"  PeloposHiese ;  or  if  you  please  for  awhile  to 
"  suspend  your  activity,  it  may  securely  be  done; 
"  be  not  however  disheartened,  it  is  not  possible 
"  that  the  Greeks  shoqld  be  finally  able  to  elude 
^^  the  vengeance  due  to  them,  or  to  avoid  being 
"  made  your  slaves.  Wliat  I  have  recommended, 
"  you  will  find  to  merit  your  attention;  but  if 
"  you  are  determined  to  return  with  your  army, 
"  I  have  other  advice  to  otFer.  Suffer  not,  O 
"  king,  the  Persians  to  become  the  ridicule  of 
"  tlie  Greeks ;  you  will  not  find  us  to  have  been 
"  the  instruments  of  your  losses ;  you  have 
"  never  seen  us  cowardly  or  base.  If  the  PhcE- 
"  nicians,  iEgyptians,  Cyprians,  or  Cilicians  have 
"  behaved  themselves  ill,  it  ought  not  to  be  im- 
"  puted  to  us ;  if  the  Persians  therefore  have  not 
"  merited  your  censure^  vouchsafe  to  listen  to 
"  my  counsel ;  if  you  shall  not  think  proper  to 
"  continue  with  us  yourself,  return  to  your 
"  country,  and  take  with  you  the  majority  of 
"  your  forces.  Leave  me  here  three  hundred 
^^  thousand  chosen  men,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I 
"  sliall  reduce  Greece  to  your  obedience." 

s  4  CI.  Xerxes,^ 
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CI.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  this,  found  his  Vexa- 
tion suspended,  and  his  tranquillity  restored.  He 
told  Mardonius,  that  after  taking  advice  on  the 
subject  he  would  give  him  an  answer.  Having 
consulted  with  some  Persians  whom  he  assem- 
bled, he  determined  to  send  for  Artemisia,  whose 
superior  wisdom  he  had  before  had  reason  to  ap- 
prove. On  her  arrival,  Xerxes  ordered  his 
counsellors  and  guards  to  retire,  whilst  he  thus  ad- 
dressed her:  "  Mardonius  advises  me  to  continue 
"  here,  and  make  an  attempt  on  the  Pelopon- 
"  nese,  urging  that  my  Persians  and  land  forces 
"  have  not  been  at  all  accessary  to  the  injuries 
"  we  have  sustained,  of  which  they  deare  to 
**  give  me  future  testimony.  If  I  should  disap- 
"  prove  of  this,  he  himself  engages,  with  three 
*^  hundred  thousand  troops,  to  stay  and  reduce 
"  Greece  to  my  power,  recommending  me  to 
**  retire  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  my  native 
"  country.  Do  you  therefore,  who  with  so  much 
"  wisdom  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  risk- 
"  ing  an  engagement  at  sea,  tell  me  which  of 
"  these  measures  you  would  have  me  pursue?" 

CII.  The  reply  of  Artemisia  was  to  the  follow- 
ing purport :  "  In  a  situation  like  the  present, 
**  O  king,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  measures 
*'  will  be  best;  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern, 
"  I  would  recommend  your  return.  L^t  Mar- 
**  donius  remain  here  with  the  number  of  forces 

''  be 
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"  he  requires,  as  it  is  his  own  voluntary  propo- 
^^  sal  to  effect  with  these  the  accomplishment  q£ 
*^  your  wishes.  If  he  shall  subjugate  the  coun^ 
"  try,  and  effect  what  he  promises,  the  glory 
"  will  be  yours'*,  for  your  troops  must  be  his 
**  instruments ;  if  he  should  be  disappointed  and 
"  vanquished,  while  you  are  safe,  and  your  family 
^^  and  fortunes  secure,  no  great  calamity  can  en* 
"  sue.  The  Greeks,  as  long  as  you  shall  survive, 
"  and  your  family  remain,  must  be  involved  in 
'^  many  contests.  If  Mardonius  shall  fail  in  his 
"  attempts,  and  perish,  the  Greeks  will  have  no 
^^  great  advantage  to  boast  from  the  misfortunes 
"  or  death  of  one  of  your  slaves.  You  have 
"  burned  Athens,  which  was  the  proposed  object 
"  of  your  expedition,  and  may  therefore  return 
**  without  dishonour." 

cm.  Xerxes 


•*  The  glory  will  he  yours^ — Thus  in  subsequent  times  .did 
the  emperors  of  Rome  obtain  ovations,  triumphs,  and  an 
artificial  reputation  from  the  successful  labours  of  their  more 
bold  and  hardy  lieutenants.  '*  Under  the  commonwealth/ 
says  Mr.  Gibbon,  '^  a  triumph  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  general  who  was  authorized  to  take  the  auspices  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  By  an  exact  consequence  drawn  from 
this  principle  of  policy  and  religion,  the  triumph  was  reserved 
to  the  emperor;  and  his  most  successful  lieutenants  were 
satisfied  with  some  marks  of  distinction,  which  under  the 
name  of  triumphal  honours,  were  invented  in  their  favour." 
Speaking  of  the  emperors  lieutenants,  in  another  place,  he 
says,  **  they  received  and  held  their  commissions  at  the  will 
of  a  superior,  to  whose  auspicious  influence  the  merits  of  their 
action  was  legally  attributed/' — T, 
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CIII.  Xerxes  was  delighted  with  iadvice  so 
consonant  to  the  secret  wishes  of  bis  heart:  for  i 

my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  his.  terror  was  so  ' 

great,  that  no  persuasions  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  stay.  Artemisia  was  dismissed  most 
graciously  from  hk  presence,  and  directed  to 
retire  with  the  royal  children  to  Ephesus,  for 
some  of  the  king's  natural  soiis  had  accompanied 
him. 

CIV.  Hermotimus,  a  favourite  eunuch  of  the 
ling,  and  a  Pedasian  by  birth,  was  sent  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  Pedasians^^  inhabit  the  dis- 
trict beyond  Halicarnussus.  It  is  affirmed  of  this 
people,  that  as  often  as  they  are  menaced  by  any 
calamity,  the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva 
produces  a  large  beard ;  an  incident  which  has 
happened  twice  among  them. 

CV.  This  Hermotimus  revenged  himself  on 
account  of  the  injury  he  had  formerly  sustained, 

with 


»5  The  Pedasians,  ^c.]— See  book  i.  chap,  175.  Valcnaer 
18  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  is  spurious.  It  certainly  has  no  husineps  here^ 
and  if  essential  at  all,  would  have  more  properly  api)eared 
in  book  vi,  chapter  ao.  The  strongest  argument  against  its 
being  genuine  is,  that  Strabo  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  it ;  speaking  as  if  he  had  only  seen  the  passage  io  the  first 
book  to  which  I  have  referred  the  reader. — T. 
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M'ith  a  severity,  as  far  as  I  cam  leam^  without 
example.  He  had  been  taken  captive,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  to  a  man  of  Chios^%  named  Panio- 

niusy 


^  CMes,] — Chios,  and  the  islands  in  its  vicinity,  were 
&inous  for  tbeir  purple.  It  was  to  Chios  tliat  Alexander, 
when  he  was  revelling  in  Persia,  sent  for  materials  to  clothe 
bimself  and  his  attendants  with  purple  robes.  It  was  pro- 
duced from  the  purpura,  called  in  Maccabees,  chap.  iv.  verse 
23,  the  purple  of  the  sea. 

"  Then  Judas  returned  to  spoil  the  tents,  where  they  got 
much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue  silk,  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and 
great  riches." 

See  also-  £zekiel,  chapter  xxvii.  where  the  prophet,  enu- 
merating the  merchandize  of  Tyre,  says,  ver.  7.  ^'  Blue  and 
purple  irom  tbe  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered 
thee/'  By  tbe  isles  of  Elishah,  I  conceive  the  prophet  to 
inean  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  tbe  small  islands  neajr  them. 
There  were  several  species  of  the  purpura,  but  the  Pelagimn 
and  the  Buccina  were  most  valued. — See  Plini/j  1.  ix.  c.  33. 
From  these  two  separately,  or  combined,  were  produced  the 
three  kinds  of  purple  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  One 
was  called  «'o^v^k,  of  a  strong  violet  colour  inclining  to 
black ;  a  second  was  called  (poipijuq,  inclining  to  scarlet ;  a 
third  a^tf^Ky  azure  or  sky  blue.  Athenseus  says,  1.  iii.  c.  12, 
that  the  best  and  largest  were  found  about  Lesbos  and  the 
promontory  of  Lectus. 

"  By  the  discovery  of  cochineal,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  we 
far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity.  Their  royal  purple  had 
a  strong  smell  and  a  dark  cast,  as  deep  as  bull's  blood.  In 
Rome,  this  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  penalties  of  treason  were  denounced 
against  the  ambitious  subjects  who  dared  to  usurp  the  prero- 
gative of  the  throne.^'— See  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  71.  Statius  in 
the  following  passage  seems  to  distinguish  betwixt  tJie  deep 
anid  the  blueish  purple  : 

Quis 
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nias,  who  maintained  himself  by  the  most  infa- 
mous of  all  traffic:  whenever  he  met  with  any 
youths  whose  persons  were  handsome,  he  castrated 
them,  and  carrying  them  to  Sardis  or  Ephesus, 
disposed  of  them  at  a  prodigious  price.  Among 
the  Barbarians,  eunuchs  ^^  are  esteemed  of  greater 
▼alue  than  other  slaves,  from  the  presumption  of 
their  superior  fidelity.  Hermotimus  was  one  of 
the    great    many,    whom    Panionius    had  thus 

treated. 


Quis  purpura  saepe 
(Ebalis  et  Tyrii  moderator  livet  aheni.      SyL  i.  2,  150. 

The  best,  or  the  Pclagia,  were  so  called,  because  found 
ID  deeper  ^waters. — See  the  SchoL  to  ApoUoniuM  RhodiuSf 
L  i.  V.  461.  Er  ffadft  Tu?  0«XflM«nyf  tv^ttnttrect.  From  this  peou- 
liarity  of  the  purpura,  the  verb  wQ^v^tsxm  was  used  for  to 
meditate  profoundly. — T. 

^  Eunuehs.'] — Eunuchs  were  introduced  in  tbe  courts  of 
princes  and  the  families  of  great  men  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  of  course  became  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
Black  eunucbs  appear  to  have  been  preferred,  at  least  we  find 
one  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah. — See  Jeremiah,  xxxviii.  7- 

**  Now  when  Ebed-Melech,  the  iEthiopian,  one  of  the 
eunuchs  which  was  in  the  king's  house,  heard  that  they  had 
put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon/'  &c. 

Black  eunuchs  are  still  an  article  of  great  luxury  in  the  east, 
and  seldom  found  but  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
and  those  of  the  Sultanas.  See  Memoirs  of  Baron  Tott,  who 
represents  their  manners  as  always  harsh  and  brutal. — Sec 
also  Harmer,  vol.  iii.  328.  , 

Eunuchs  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  eastern  commodi- 
ties, which,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  were  made 
subject  to  the  payment  of  duties ;  and  Mr.  Qibbon  observes, 
that  the  use  and  value  of  these  effeminate  slaves  gradually 
rose  with  the  decline  of  the  empire. — T, 
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treated.  Hermotimiis  however  could  not  be 
esteemed  as  altogether  unfortunate :  he  was  sent 
from  Sardis  to  the  king,  as  one  among  other  pte- 
sents,  and  in  process  of  time  became  the  favourite 
of  Xerxes  above  all  the  other  eunuchs. 

CVI.  When  the  kbg  left  Sardis  to  proceed 
towards  Athens,  this  Hermotimus  went  on  some 
business  to  a  place  in  Mysia,  called  Atameus,  in- 
habited by  some  Chians :  he  there  met  and  re- 
membered Panionius.  He  addressed  him  with 
much  seeming  kindness ;  he  first  enumerated  the 
many  benefits  he  enjoyed  through  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  assure  him,  that  if  he  would  come 
to  him  with  all  his  family,  he  should  receive  the 
most  convincing  testimony  •f  his  gratitude.  Pa- 
nionius listened  to  the  offer  with  great  delight, 
and  soon  went  to  Hermotimus,  with  his  wife  and 
children.  When  the  eunuch  had  got  them  in  his 
power,  he  thus  addressed  Panionius :  "  The 
"  means  by  which  you  obtain  a  livelihood  is  the 
'^  most  infamous  that  can  be  conceived.  How 
"  could  I,  or  any  of  my  ancestors,  so  have  in- 
"  jured  you  or  your  family  as  to  justify  your 
"  reducing  me  from  manhood  to  my  present  con- 
'^  temptible  state  ?  Could  you  imagine  that  your 
"  crimes  would  escape  the  observation  of  the 
^  gods,  who  inspiring  me  with  the  fallacy  I 
"  practised,  have  thus  delivered  you  into  my 
"  hands?    Abandoned  as  you  are,  you  can  have 
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**  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  vengeance  which 
^  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you."  After  these  re- 
proaches, he  produced  the  four  sons  of  Panio- 
fiius,  and  obliged  the  fether  to  castrate  tliem 
himself:  when  this  was  done,  he  compelled  the 
sons  to  do  the  same  to  their  father.  Such,  was^ 
the  punishment  of  Paniomius,  and  the  revenge  of 
Hennotimus. 

CVfl.  Xerxes  hoiking  sent  bis  children  to 
Ephedus,  under  the  care  of  Artemisia,  commis- 
flioned  Mardonius  to  select  from  the  army  the 
number  that  he  wished,  and  desired  him  to  make 
his  deeds  correspond  with  his  words.  The  above 
happened  during  the  day ;  bttt  on  the  approach 
of  night,  the  king  commanded  the  leaders  of  his 
fleet  to  retire  from  Pixderum,  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont, with  the  greatest  expedition,  to  protect 
the  bridge,  and  secure  his  passage.  The  Barba- 
rians set  sail,  but  when  they  approached  Zoster^ 
mistaking  the  little  promontories  which  rise  above 
that  coast  for  ships,  they  fled  to  a  great  distance. 
Discovering  their  error,  they  afterwards  formed, 
and  proceeded  in  a  regular  body. 

CVIII.  In  the  morning,  the  Greeks  perceiv- 
ing 

-  ^r-i         ,,,  ,  ,  .  M  I ■  -  ■  ** 

Qui  primus  pueris  genitalia  membra  recidit 
Vulnera  quae  fecit  debuit  ipse  pati. 

Ovid.  Amor.  1.  ii.  e.  S# 
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ing  the  land  foroes  of  tlie  enemy,  on  their  former 
post,  supposed  their  fleet  to  be  still  at  Phalerum, 
and  prepared  for  a  second  engagement     When 
informed   of   their    retreat,  they  commenced  a 
pursuit  with  t»he  greatest  eagerness.     Proceeding 
as  far  as  Andros  without  being  able  to  discover 
them,  they  went  on  shore  cm  the  island  to  hold  a. 
consultation.     Itiemigtocles  was  of  opinion  that 
they  should  sail  liirough  the  midst  of  the  islands^ 
continuing  their  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge.     This 
was  opposed   by  Eurybiades,  who  thought  that 
the  measure  of  breaking  down  the  bridge,  would 
not  fail  to  involve  Greece  in  the  greatest  calamity. 
It  was  not  probable,  he  urged,  that  if  the  Peraian 
was  compelled  to  stay  in  Europe  he  would  remain 
inactive ;  if  he  did,  his  army  would  be  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  famine,  unsJ^le  either  to  return 
to  Asia,  or  advance  his  affairs  ;*  but  if  he  should 
he  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  any  enterprize, 
be  would  have  great  probability  of  success,  as  it 
was  much  to  be  feared,  that  most  of  the  cities  and 
powers  of   Europe  would  either  be  reduced  by 
him,  or  surrefider  previously  to  his  aims  i  besides 
this,  he  would  have  a  constant  supply  of  com 
from  the  annual  produce  of  Greece :  as  therefore 
it  wa6  not  likely  that  the  Persian,  after  his  late 
jmval  defeat,  would  wish  to  stay  in  Europe,  it  was 
t>etter  that  his  escape  to  his  own  country  should 
be  permitted.     Here,  he  added,  it  will  be  after- 
wards 
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wards  adviseable  to  prosecute  hostilities.  In  this 
opinion  the  other  leaders  of  the  Peloponnese 
acquiesced. 

CIX.  Themistocles  seeing  his  advice  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  Hellespont,  overruled  by  the 
majority,  addressed  himself  next   to  the  Athe- 
nians.    They  were  more  particularly  exasperated 
by  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  had  determined 
to  continue  the  pursuit  to  the  Hellespont,  even  if 
unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  allies.     He  spoke 
to  them  as  follows :  "  I  have  myself  been  witness 
"  of  similar  mcidents,   and   I  have  frequently 
«  heard  it  affirmed  by  others,  that  men  reduced 
«  to  the  extremest  ebb  of  fortune  have  by  some 
"  succeeding  efforts  retrieved  tlieir  affairs,  and 
*'  made  amends  for  their  former  want  of  vigour. 
"  We  Athenians  have   enjoyed   this  favourable 
«  vicissitude;  but  although  we  have  thus  happily 
,«  defended  ourselves  and  our  country,  and  have 
«  repulsed  such  an  host  of  foes,  we  refrain  from 
«  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy ;    not  that  we 
"  must  impute  our  success  to  our  own  exertions; 
"  we   must  thank  the  gods  .and  the  heroes  who 
«  would  not  suffer  an  individual  marked  by  his 
«  impiety  and  crimes  to  be  the  tyrant  of  Asia 
«  and  of  Europe ;  a  man  who  made  no  discri- 
«  mination  betwixt  things  sacred  and  profane; 
"  who  consumed  by  fire  the  shrines  of  the  gods ; 
"  who  dared  to  inflict  lashes  on  the  sea,  and  throw 

"  chains 
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*»  chains  into  his  bosom.  To  us  the  present 
"  moment  is  auspicious,  let  us  therefore  attend 
"to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  families; 
"and  as  the  Barbarian  is  eftectually  expelled, 
"  let  us  severally  repair  our  dwellings,  and  culti- 
"  vate  our  lands.  In  the  spring  we  will  sail  ta 
^  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont.'*  By  this  conduct, 
Themistodes  intended  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Persian,  that  in  case  of  his  becoming 
unpopular  with  his  countrymen,  he  might  be 
secure  of  a  place  of  refuge.  The  event  proved 
his  sagacity''. 

ex.  The  Athenians,  deluded  by  Themistodes, 
assented  to  his  proposal ;  they  had  before  thought 
highly  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  present  instance  of 
his  prudence  and  discretion,  induced  their  readier 

compliance 


•*  The  event.] — It  is  a  singular  circumstance  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  remarked  by  any  writer, 
that  one  of  the  motives  which  taaade  Atossa  urge  on  Darius 
to  hostilities  with  Greece  was,  that  she  might  have  some 
Ionian  female  slaves  who  were  celebrated  for  their  graces 
and  accomplishnients. — See  Horace: 

Motus  doceri  gua^et  lonicos 
&Iatura  virgo,  et  fiogitur  artubus 
Jam  nunc,  &c. 

And  the  escape  of  Themistodes  to  Asiu  was  in  the  habit 
of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  concealed  in  a  litter,  by  which 
means  he  with  difficulty  eluded  the  fury  of  bis  incense^' 
countrymen.— T* 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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complii^nce  with  his  wishes.  The  Atheniaafi  had 
no  soonjer  agreed  in  form  t»  what  he  r^com- 
mendefl,  th^p  he  d!spatx:hed,  a  bark  wilji  confi- 
dential ^ervQ.nt3  to  iuforn]^  the  king  of.t^ev;  deter- 
mination, who  were  not  to  h^  preyailed  o%  even* 
by  toxlure,  to  reveal  what  wa3  entrusted  to  tb^^i : 
among  these  was  the  slave  Sicinnus  '^.  On  their 
furival  at  Attica,  Sicinnus  lefi;  his  companions  in 
their  vessel,  au^  hastened  tq  the  kiqg  whom  he 
thMS  addressed :  "  X^emistG^cl^s,  son  of  Nepclesi 
"  and  leader  of  the  Athenians,  of  all  the  con- 
"  federates  the  most  wise  and  the  most  valiant, 
**  has  sent  me  to  inform  you,  that  willing  to  ren- 
"  def  you  kindness,  be  has  prevented  the  Greeks 
"  from  pursuing  you  to  the  Hellespont,  when  it 
*^  was  their  inclination  to  do.  so^j  in  order  that 
"  they  might  break  down  yojir  bridge;  you  may 
"  now,  therefore,  retire  there  in  security.''  Say- 
ing this,  Sicinnus  returned. 

>  ■  .1...    I  I  •  —^W^IM^ 

^Sicinnus.l — Plutarch  6a3rs  it  was  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs, 
found  among  the  prisoners,  named  Arraces.  But  as  Larcher 
justly  remarks,  Themistocles  was  much  too  wise  to  send  a 
person  of  this  description,  who,  if  possessed  of  the  smallest 
sagacify,  could  have  forewarned  Xerxes  of  the  artifice  of  tht 
Athenian  commander. — T, 

••  Inclination  te  do  w.] — Plutarch  relates  the  matter  dif- 
ferently :  he  makes  Themistocles  inform  Xerxes,  that  thf 
Greeks,  after  their  victory,  had  resolved  to  sail  to  the  Hel- 
lesppnt,  and  bre^  down  their  bridge ;  but  that  Tbemisto* 
cles,  zealous  to  preserve  him,  urg^ed  him  to  hasten  to  tha( 
•^  and  pa98  over  to  Asia.  In  the  .mean  time  be  raised- 
perplexities  and  embarrassments  among  th^  allies^  which  r«* 
larded  their  pursuit. — Larcher. 
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CXI.  Tlie  Greeks  having  thus  declmed  to 
pursue  tlie  Barbarians,  with  the  view  of  breaking 
down  the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont,  laid  close 
»iege  to  Atidros,  and  determined  totally  to  destroy 
it.  These  were  the  first  of  the  islander^  who  had 
refused  the  solicitation  of  Themistocles  for 
money.  He  had  urged  to  them,  that  they  were 
impelled  to  make  this  application  by  two  power- 
ful divinities,  persuasion  and  necessity,  who  could 
hot  possibly  be  refased.  The  Andrians  replied^ 
that  Athens  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  great 
and'  prosperous  from  the  protection  of  such 
powerful  deities,  but  that  their  island  was  of 
itself  poor  and  barren,  and  had  withal  unalter- 
ably attached  to  if  two  formidable  deifies,  po- 
verty and  weakness :  that  they,  therefore,  could 
not  be  expected  to  supply  them  with  money :  the 
strength  of  Athens,  they  added,  could  never  be 
greater  in  proportion  than  their  weakness.  It( 
consequence  of  this  refusal  and  reply  they  were, 
now  besieged. 

CXII.  In  the  mean  while  the  avarice  df  The- 
mistocles appeared  to  be  insatiable.  He  made 
applications  to  all  the  other  islands  also  for  mbney, 
using  the  same  emissaries  and  language  as  beford 
to  the  Andrians.  In  case  of  refusal,  he  threatened 
to  bring  against  them  the  forces  of  Greece,  and 
Utterly  destroy  them.  He  by  thes^  means  ob- 
tained from  the  Carystians  atid  Parians  an  enor- 
T  a  mous 
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mous  Sum  of  money.  These  people  heating 
that  the  Andrians  had  been  disti'essed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  the  Aledes,  and 
being  hiformed  that  Themistocles  was  the  fii'st  in 
rank  and  influence  of  all  the  Grecian  leaders, 
were  terrified  into  compliance.  Whetlier  any  of 
the  other  islands  gave  him  money  or  not,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  decide,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  some  of  them  did.  The  Carystians. 
however,  did  not  by  their  compliance  escape  th© 
menaced  calamity,  whilst  the  Carians,  by  the 
effect  of  their  bribes  on  Themistocles,  avoided 
being  made  the  objects  of  hostilities.  In  tliis 
manner  Themistocles,  beginning  with  the  An- 
drians, extorted  money  from  Ae  islanders,  witli- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  other  leaders. 

CXIII.  Tlie  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  after  con* 
tinning  on  their  former  station,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis  moved  towards  Bceotia,  follow* 
ing  the  ti'ack  by  which  they  had  come.  Mardoniu^ 
thought  proper  to  accompany  the  king,  both  be- 
cause the  season  of  the  year  was  improper  for 
any  fartlier  military  exertions,  and  because  he 
preferred  wintering  in  Thessaly,  intending  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Peloponnese  on  the  commencement 
of  the  spring.  On  their  arrival  in  Thessaly,  the 
first  care  of  Mardonius  was  to  select,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  tlie  Persians,  those  called  the  Im- 
inortals,  excepting  only  their  leader  Hydamesi^ 

wha 
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who  refused  to  leave  the  person  of  the  king.  Of 
the  other  Persians  he  chose  the  Cuirassiers,  and 
the  body  of  a  thousand  horse :  to  these  he  added 
all  the  forces,  horse  and  foot,  of  the  Medes, 
Sacae,  Bactrians,  and  Indians.  From  the  rest  of 
Ae  allies  he  sel^ted  only  those  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  advantages  of  person,  or  who 
had  performed  some  remarkable  exploit.  He 
took  also  the  greater  part  of  those  Persians  who 
wore  collars  and  bracelets*;  and  next  to  these 
the  Medes,  inferior  to  the  Persians  in  force,  but 
not  in  number.  The  aggregate  of  these  troops, 
including  the  cavalry,  was  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 

CXIV.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  employed  in' 
•electing  his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  still  in  Thes- 
.saly,  an  oracle  was  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians from  Delphi,  requiring  them  to  demand 
compensation  of  Xerxes  for  the  death  of  Leoni- 
das,  and  to  accept  of  what  he  should  offer.  A 
messenger  was  instantly  dispatched  from  Sparta, 
who  came  up  with  the  army,  the  whole  of  which 
was  still  in  Thessaly,  and  being  introduced  to 
Xerxes,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  King  of  the 
"  Medes,  tlie  Lacedaemonians  and  Ileraclidje  of 

"  Sparta,: 


•  Collars  and' bracelets.] — As  marks  of  royal  favour,  and 
rewards  for  service. — See  an   account  of  the  royal  gi(u  vf* 
Persia,  in  a  note  00  the  first  book.  -  '  .  .   < 

T   3 
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"  JSpa^ta'''^  claim  of  you  a  compensation  for  the 
^'  (Jeath  of  their  kipg,  whom  you  slew  whiji^t  be 
"  was  defending  Greece."  The  king  laughed  at 
this,  and  for  some  time  returned  no  ansiwer;  till 
at  length,  turning  to  Maridonius,  who  stood  neajr 
him,  "  This  man,"  says  he,  "  shall  make  you  a 
"  becoming  retribution/*  The  herald  receiving 
thi3  answer  departed. 

CX  V.  Xerxes,  leaving  Mardqnius  in  Thessaly, 
hairtened  towards  the  Hellespont^  Within  the 
space  of  forty-fiye  days  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
passage  with  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of 
troops.  But  wherever  these  troops  came,  they 
consumed,  without  any  distinction,  all  the  com 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  this  failed,  they  fed 
upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  earth,  stripping 
wild  and  cultivated  trees  alike,  of  their  bark  and 
leaves,  to  such  extremity  of  famine*  were  they 
come.  To  this  a  pestilence,  succeeded,  which 
with  the  dysentery  destroyed  numbers  in  their 
march.  Xerxes  distributed  his  sick  through  the 
cities  as  he  passed,  recoymmending  the  care  an4 
maintenance  of  them  to  the  inhabitants.     Some 

were 

*^  Heraclidcc  of  Sparta,] — Herodotus  expresses  himself 
thus,  to  distbguish  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon  from  those 
of  Argos  and  Macedonia,  who  also  were  Heraclidae,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  race  of  Hercules. — Larcher, 

*  Thi^  explains  the  mjstery  of  the  retreat.  The  felloweri 
of  the  camp  had  cheated  a  iamine,  a»  they  geaer«.(Iy  .do  iu 
Eastern  countries. 
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irare  left  in  Thfestely,  others  dt  Siris  in  Pteonia, 
others  in  Macedonia.  At  thid  last  place,  on  hi^ 
inarch  to  Greece,  Xerxes  had  left  the  sacred 
Irhaiiot  of  Jupiter,  which  he  did  not  find  on  his 
return.  The  Pseonians  had  given  it  to  the  Thra- 
cians ;  but  i'hen  Xences  ^ilqliiitd  iTor  it  again, 
they  told  hiiki  that  the  mar^s,  #hiliA  fibbing,  had 
been  drh^n  away  by  the  people  df  the  higher 
Thrace,  who  lived  rieftr  the  Entree  of  the  Stry- 
moii. 

CXVI.  Here  the  king  of  Bisaltita  and  Cres- 
tonia,  a  ThracJan,  did  a  most  unnatural  action. 
Refosing  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  he  had  retired  to 
the  higher  parts  of  mount  Rhodope,  dnd  had 
tomhianded  bis  sons  not  to  serve  agdinst  Greece. 
They,  either  despising  their  father,  or  curious  to 
tee  the  war,  had  joined  the  Persian  army.  There 
were  six  of  them,  and  they  all  returned  safe,  but 
their  father  ordered  their  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  such 
was  the  rfewaard  they  received. 

CXVII.  The  Persians,  leaving  Thrace,  came 
to  the  passage,  where  they  eagerly  crowded  into 
Iheir  vessels  to  cross  to  Abydos.  The  bridge  of 
vessels  was  no  more,  a  tempest  had  broken  and 
dbpersed  it.  Here  meeting  with  provisions  ia 
greater  abundance  than  they  had  enjoyed  during 
their  march,  they  indulged  themselves  so^  infem- 
perately,  that  this,  added  to  tlie  change  of  water, 
T  4  destroyed 
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destroyed  a  great  number  of  those  trho  remained; 
the  rest  with  Xerxes  arrived  at  Sardis"*'. 

CXVIII.  There  is  also  another  story. — It  is 
said  that  Xerxes,  leaving  Athens,  came  to  a 
cify  called  Eion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 
Hence  he  proceeded  no  farther  by  land,  but  en^r 
trusting  the  conduct  of  his  forces  to  Hydames, 
with  orders  to  march  them  to  the  Hellespont,  he 
Svent  on  board  a  Phoenician  vessel  to  cross  over 
into  Asia.  After  he  had  embarked,  a  heavy  and 
tempestuous  wind  set  in  from  the  lake,  which  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  Persians  on  board, 
attendant  u{>on  Xerxes,  made  the  situation  of 
the  vessel  extremely  dangerous.  The  king,  in  an 
emotion  of  terror,  enquired  aloud  of  the  pilot  if 
he  thought  they  were  safe?  "  By  no  means," 
was  the  answer,  '^  unless  we  could  be  rid  of  some 
**  of  this  multitude."  Upon  this  Xerxes  ex- 
claimed, "  Persians,  let  me  now  see  which  of 
"  you  has  ah  affection  for  his  prince ;  my  safety 

«  it 


^  Mr.  Ricbardeon,  who  rejects  altogether  the  Grecian 
account  of  Xerxes,  and  his  invasion  of  Greece^  finally  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  strong  terms : 

''  To  sum  up  all;  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  upon  the 
most  moderate  scale  of  the  Greek  writers,  seems  to  be  in- 
consistent with  probability  and  tbe  ordinary  power  of  man. 
It  is  all  upon  stilts ;  every  step  we  take  is  upon  romantic 
ground:  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  few  genii,  to  make  it 
in  every  respect  aa  exceeding  good  Arabian  tale.^-Dmcr-^ 
Mi(m$f  8vo,  316. 
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«J;  ^^  it  seems  dependson  you."    As  soon  aa  he  had 

qpoken,  they  first  boTved  themsielves  before  him^ 
•aiul  then  leaped  into  the  sea  ^'**.     The  vessel 
f  being  thus  lightened, .  Xerxes  was  safely  landed 

L  in  Asia.^  As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  re^ 

warded  the  pilot  with  a  golden  crown,  for  pre- 
serving the  life  of  the  king ;  but  as  he  had  caused 
.so  many  Persians  to  perish,  he  cat  off  his  head. 

CXIX.  This  last  account  of  the  retreat  pf 
Xerxes  seems  to  deserve  but  little  credit,  for 
many  reasons*,  but  particularly  from  this  catas- 
trophe of  the  Persians  who  accompanied  the 
king.  If  Xerxes  really  made  such  a  speech  to 
the  pilot,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  suppose, 
that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his  attendants, 
who  were  not  only  Persians,   but  men  of  the 

highest 

****  Leaped  hUo  the  sea^ — An  anecdote  not  stvy  unlike 
this,  and  particularly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  British 
sailors,  is  related  of  James  the  Second,  when  Duke  of  York. 
He  was,  by  some  accident,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost 
at  sea,  but  getting  into  the  ship's  boat,  wirh  a  select  number 
>  of  attendants,  he,  though  with  extreme  difificulty,  got  safe  to 
shore.  The  honest  crew,  when  they  saw  his  highness  landed 
on  the  beach,  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a)l  went  down,  and  perished.— T. 

*  The  objection  of  Herodotus  to  thfr  truth  of  this  story, 
seems  to  be  founded  on  not  reflecting  that  the  Phcenician 
rowers  were  much  more  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  vessels, 
than  the  Persians.  If  the  Persian  nobles  were  volunteeis  in 
the  business,  it  shews  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  like  the< ser- 
vants of  the  old  man  of  tlie  mountain:  But  the  wju>le  is  a 
foolish  story,  introduced  to  calumniate  Xerxes.  A  rational 
hbtoiy  of  Xerxes  is  a  great  desideratum. 
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highest  rank,  to  desoend  ioto  tiie  hold  of  thi 
^ip,  and  would  have  throwa  into  the  sea  m 
many  Phoenician  rowers  as  there  were  Ptrsmm 
on  board.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  lung,  wkb 
the  residue  of  his  army,  returned  towards  Asia 
by  land. 

CXX.  Of  this  there  is  a  yet  stronger  proof. 
It  is  well  known  that  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to 
Asia,  came  to  Abdera,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  made  a  treaty  of  friendship,  presenting 
them  with  a  golden  scimitar,  and  a  tiara  richly 
Embroidered.  The  Abderites  assert  what  does 
not  to  me  appear  probable,  that  with  them, 
Xerxes,  for  the  first  time  afker  his  departure 
from  Athens,  pulled  off  his  garments,  as  being 
not  till  then  released  from  alarm.  Abdera  is 
much  nearer  the  Hellespont  than  Strymon  and 
E'ion,  where  it  is  said  he  went  on  board. 

CXXI.  The  Greeks  not  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  upon  Andros,  attacked  Carystus,  and 
after  wasting  its  larnis,  returned  to  Salamrs. 
Here  their  immediate  care  was  to  set  apart  as 
sacred  to  the  gods,  the  first  fruits  of  their  suc- 
cess, among  which  were  three  Phoenician  triremes. 
One  of  these  was  deposited  upon  the  isthmus, 
where  it  continued  witliin  my  memory ;  a  second 
was  placed  at  Sunium ;  the  third  was  consecrated 
to  Ajax,  and  reserved  at  Salamis.     They  then 

proceede(J 
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proceeded  to  a  division  oi  the  plimder^  sending 
the  choicest  to  Delphi.  Here  a  statue  was 
erected  twelve  cubits  high,  having  in  its  hand 
the  beak  of  a  ship ''''  •  ^^  was  placed  on  the  same 
spot  where  stands  a  statue  in  gold  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon. 

CXXII.  After  these  offerings  had  been  pre- 
sented at  Delphi,  it  was  enquired  puUidy  of 
the  deity,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  wbether 
what  he  had  received,  was  perfect  and  satisfactory 
to  him.  He  replied,  that  from  the  Greeks  in 
general  it  was,  but  not  from  the  Mffoeiaady  from 
whom  he  claimed  a  farther  mark  of  their  grati- 
tude, as  they  nad  principally  been  disttngoished 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  people  of  ^gina, 
on  hearing  this,  consecrated  to  the  divinity  three 
golden  stars,  which  were  fixed  upon  a  brazen 
mast,  in  the  angle  near  the  cistern  of  Crcesus. 

CXXni.  After  the  division  of  the  plunder, 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  the  isthmus,  to  conf^  ^ 
reward  of  valour  upon  him  who  should  be  judged 
to  have  been  most  distinguished  during  the  war. 
On  their  arrival  here,  the  Grecian  leaders  seve- 
rally 


'^'  ,B€ek  rfa  skip.} — Tbe  first  naval  triumph  at  Rome  was 
commfimorat^d  in  a  similar  maimer.  A  pillar,  or  rather 
tropbj,  wa^  ernctfd  iu  the  (^run,  eofl^postd  uf  the  beaks  of 
ships  taken  from  the  enemy. — T. 
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rally  inscribe  their  opinions,  which  they  depo* 
sited  upon  tlie  Altar  of  Neptune.  They  were  td 
declare  whom  they  thought  the  first,  and  whom 
the  second  in  merit :  each  individual  inscribed 
his  own  name,  as  claiming  the  first  reward ;  but  a 
great  majority  of  them  united  in  declaring  The- 
mistocles  deserving  the  second.  Whilst  eacli, 
tbene&re,  had  only  his  own  suffrage  for  the  first, 
Themistodes  had  the  second  place  awarded  him^ 
by  a  great  majority*. 

«. 

CXXIV.  Whilst  the  Greeks  severally  returned. 
to  their  homes,  avoiding  firom  envy  to  decide  the 
question  for  which  they  had  purposely  assembled, 
Themistocles  ^^as  not  only  esteemed,  but  cele- 
brated through  Greece  as  the  first  in  sagacity 
and  wisdom.  Not  having  been  honoured  by 
those  with  whom  he  conquered  at  Salamis,  he 
retired  for  this  purpose  to  Lacedaemon ;  here  he 
was  splendidly  entertained"*,    and  honourably 

distinguished. 


*  Larch^r  on  this  passage  makes  the  following  quotation 
from  Cicero : 

.'*  Academico  sapienti  ab  omnibus  ceteraruni  sectarura 
qui  sibi  sapientes  viderentur,  secundae  partes  dantur,  cum 
primes  sibi  quemque  vindicare  necesse  sit  Ex  quo  potest 
probabiliter  conjici  eum  recte  primum  esse  judicio  suo,  qui 
omnium  cetergrum  judicio  sit  secundus." 

^  Splendidly  e/i^fr/oi«^rf.]— This  was  the  more  remark^ 

able,  and  must  have  been  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  regard 

in  which  the  character  of  Themistocles  was  held,  as  it  wa«' 

2  •  contrary 
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distinguished.  The  prize  of  personal  prowess 
was  assigned  to  Eurybiades ;  but  that  of  v^  i^doia 
and  skill  to  Themistocles,  and  each  was  presented 
with  an  olive  crown.  To  the  latter  they  alsQ 
gave  the  handsomest  chariot  in  Sparta;  they 
heaped  praises  upon  him,  and  when  he  retum^pd, 
three  hundred  chosen  Spartans,  of  those  who  are 
called  the  knights '"^  were  appointed  to  attend 
him  as  far  as  Tegea.  I  know  no  other  example 
of  the  Spartans  conducting  any  person  from  their 
city.  . 

CXXV.  On  his  return  from  Lacedaemon  to 
Athens,  Timodemus  of  Aphidna,  a  man  chiefly 
jemarkable  for  his  implacable  enmity  against  The- 
mistocles,  denounced  his  visit  to  Sparta  as  a 
public  crime.  The  honours,  he  said,  which  he 
had  received  at  Lacedaemon,  were  not  bestowed 

out 


contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  inveterate 
prejudices   of  that  people.      While  at   Athens  there  were 
.sometimes  known  to  be  tea  thousand  foreigners  of  different- 
9atirons,  all  of  whom  were  treated  with  hospitality  and  utten*,* 
tion,  strangers  were  discom-aged  from  visiting  Sparta,  an4.  if. 
ever  they  ventured  there,  were  considered  as  spies.—  T, 

*''*  The  KnighU.]— The  Greek  word  is  twvusi'ii  nevert.hftr. 
le«8  may  fairly  he  doubted  whether  they  served  on  horseback, 
or  whether  it  was  not  a  term  of  honour  only.  It  is  certain 
the  country  of  LAceda^mon  was  ill  adapted  for  cavalry ;  that. 
Xenophon  calls  the  few  they  had,  vonqoraro} ;  and  that  uone, 
l^ut  those  who  were  wealthy  possessed  horses.  .See  LarcU^r'-g ^ 
elaborate  note  at  this  word.-^T". 
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out  of  resfpect  to  him,  but  to  Athens.  Whilst  he 
was  continuing  his  invectives,  "  Friend,"  say» 
Themistocles,  "  the  matter  is  thus ;  if  I  had  been 
"  a  Belbinite"**,  I  should  not  have  been  thus 
^  distinguished  at  Sparta,  nor  would  you,  al- 
"  though  an  Athenian." 

GXXVI.  At  this  juncture,  Artabazus,  son  of 
Pfaaniaees,  who  had  always  had  great  reputation 
among  his  countrymen,  and  particularly  from  hid 
conduct  at  Platea,  accompanied  the  king  with  a 
detachment  of  sixty  thousand  men  of  the  army 
which  Mardonius  had  selected.  When  Xerxes 
had  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  was  arrived  in 
Asia,  Artabazu3  returned,  and  encamped  near 
Pallene.  Mardonius  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  camp  enlarged  by  this 
additional  number,  Artabazus  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  take  the  opportunity  now  before  him,  of 
chastising  the  rebellious  Potidaeans.  When  the 
king  was  gone,  and  the  Persian  fleet  had  fled 
from  Salamis,  this  people  openly  revolted  from 
the  Barbarians;  they  of  Pallene  had  done  the 
^ame. 


*^  Bdbittite.] — In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  Hero- 
dotus tells  ud  that  this  man  was  of  Aphidftae.— Wesseling 
thinks,  that  he  might  nevertheless  be  a  Belbinite,  though, 
$rh€n  made  a  citi2eu  of  Athens,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  tribe 
of  Aphidn9.-*T. 
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CXXVil.  Artaba2us  therefore  laid  siege  to 
Potidosa:  distrustmg  the  fidelity  of  ihe  Oiyn^ 
thiaod,  he  attacked  them  also.  Their  eity  wa&  aft 
this  time  pcesessed  by  the  Bottiesans^  whom  the 
Maeedoaiaas  had  driven  from  the  gulph  of 
Tfaerina.  Aitabazus  having  taken  their  city,  paH 
the  inhabitants  to  death  in  a  neighbouring  maorsfa; 
The  government  of  the  place  he  gave  to  Crito- 
bulus  of  Torone :  the  Chalcidiaas  tbtis  beciunf 
fiaasters  of  Olynthus. 

CXXVIIL    Having   taken   Olynthus,  Arta^ 
l^azus  applied  with  greater  ardour  to  the  siege 
of  Polidasa.     He  contrived  to   induce  Timojt-' 
eoud,  the  chief  of  the  Scionasans,  to  betray  the 
town  into  bie  hands.    In  what  manner  their  cor*- 
i^spoadence  commenced  I  am  not  able  to  say, 
I  can.  only  speak  of  tile  event     Whenever  they 
wanted  to  communiGate  with  each  other,  a  letter 
was  rolled  numd  a  notch  in  an  an*ow,  and  giving 
wing»  to  thi»  letter^  it  was  shot^  efF  to  a  piac^ 
9g|re«d  upon.     But  the  betmyer  of  Pbtidsea  wan 
ultimately  detected :  Artxabazus  directed  an  arrow' 
to  the  conoerted  place,  but  it  deviated  from  iti 
direetien>  and  wounded  a  Potidiean  in  the  shoul- 
der.     A  crowd,  a&  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
^iirrounded.  the  wounded  man,  who  seeing  the' 
letter  conneetaed  with  the  arrow,  carried  it  im- 
mediately to  the  magLskmtes,  with  whom  tiieir 
]PaJAeni^n  allies  were  present.     The  letter  was 

read, 
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read,  and  the  traitor  discovered :  it  vkA  not, 
however,  thought  proper  to  inflict  the  deserved 
punishment  on  Timoxenus,  out  of  regard  to  hi^ 
country,  and  that  the  Scionaeans  mig^t  not  in 
future  be  stigmatized  as  traitors :  but  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  treachery  of  Timoxenut 
became  known. 

CXXIX.  Artabazus  .  had  been  now  three 
months  before  Potidoea,  when  there  happened  a 
great  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  Barbarians  seeing 
the  ground  become  a  swamp,  retired  to  Pallene  : 
they  had  already  performed  two-fl£ths  of  their 
march,  and  had  three  more  before  them,  when 
the  sea  burst  beyond  its  usual  limits  with  so  vast 
an  inundation,  that  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
often  witnessed  similar  incidents,  represent  this 
as  without  parallel.  They  who  could  not  swim 
were  drowned ;  they  who  could,  were  killed  by 
the  Potidaeans  from  their  boats.  This  inundation^ 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  Persians, 
the  Potidffians  thus  explain. — ^The  Barbarians, 
they  say,  had  impiously  profiled  the  temple  and 
shrine  of  Neptune,  situate  in  their  suburbs,  who 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  author  of 
their  calamity,  which  to  me  appears  probable. 
With  the  few  who  escaped,  Artabazus  joined  tlie 
army  of  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  and  this  wHs  tlie 

fate 
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fatte  of  those  who  conducted  Xerxes  to  the  Hel^ 
lespont 

CXXX.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
-which  flying  from  Salamis,  arrived  in  Asia,  after 
transporting  the  king  and  his  forces  from  the 
Chersonese  to  Abydos,  wintered  at  Cyma.  In 
the  commencement  of  the  spring  it  assembled  at 
Samos,  where  some  other  vessels  had  continued 
during  the  winter. .  This  armament  was  princi- 
pally manned  by  Persians  and  Medes,  and  was 
under  the  conduct  of  Mardontes,  the  son  of 
fiagseus,  and  Artayntes,  son  of  Artachaeus,  whose 
uncle  Amitres  had  been  joined  to  him  as  his 
colleague.  As  tlie  alarm  of  their  former  defeat 
was  not  yet  subsided,  they  did  not  attempt  to 
advance  farther  westward,  nor  indeed  did  any 
one  impel  them  to  do  so.  Their  vessels,  with 
those  of  the  lonians,  amounted  to  three  hundred^ 
and  they  stationed  themselves  at  Samos,  to  se- 
cure the  fidelity  of  Ionia.  They  did  not  think  it 
probable  tliat  the  Greeks  would  penetrate  into 
Ionia,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  defending  their 
Country.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
as  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis^  never 
attempted  to  pursue  them,  but  were  content  to 
retire  also  themselves.  With  respect  to  their 
affairs  at  sea,  the  Persians  were  sufficiently  de- 
pressed; but  they  expected  that  Mardonius 
would  do  great  things  by  land.     Remaining  on 

Voj.  IV.  U  then: 
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their  station  at  Samos,  they  consulted  how  they 
might  annoy  the  enemy,  and  they  anxiously  at- 
tended to  the  progress  and  affairs  of  Mardonius. 

CXXXT.  The  approach  of  the  spring,  and 
the  appearance  of  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  roused 
the  Greeks.  Their  land  army  was  not  yet  got 
together,  but  their  fleets  consisting  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  ships,  was  already  at  ^gina,  under  the 
command  of  Leutychides.  He  was  descended 
in  a  right  line  fVom  Menares,  Agesilaus,  Hippo- 
cratidas,  Leutychides,  Anaxilaus,  Archidamus, 
Anaxandrides,  Theopompus,  Nicander,  Charilus, 
Eunomus,  Polydectes,  Prytanes,  Euryphon,  Pro- 
cles,  Aristodemus,  Aristomachus,  Cleod«us,  Hyl- 
lus,  and  lastly  from  Hercules.  He  was  of  the 
second  royal  family,  and  all  his  ancestors,  except 
the  two  named  after  Leutychides,  had  been  kings 
of  Sparta.  The  Athenians  were  commanded  by 
Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphron. 

CXXXlt.  When  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  yEgina,  the  same  individuals  who  had 
before  been  at  Sparta  to  entreat  the  assistance 
of  tliat  people  to  deliver  Ionia,  arrived  among 
the  Greeks.  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basilides, 
was  with  them ;  they  were  in  all  seven,  and  had 
togetlier  concerted  tlie  death  of  Strattes,  tyrant 
of  Chios.  Their  plot  having  been  discovered  by 
one  of  the  accomplicesi  the  other  six  had  with- 
drawn 
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drawn  themselves  tx>  Sparta,  and  now  came  to 
JEgina  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  enter  Ionia : 
they  were  induced,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
to  advance  as  far  as  Delos.  All  beyond  this,  the 
Greeks  viewed  as  full  of  danger,  as  well  becauso 
they  were-  ignorant  of  the  country,  as  because 
they  supposed  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  all 
these  parts  strong  and  numerous:  Samos  they 
considered  as  not  less  remote  than  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Thus  the  Barbarians  were  kept  by 
their  apprehensions  from  advancing  beyond  Sa<^ 
mo6,  and  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  soli- 
citations of  tlie  Chians,  would  not  move  farther 
eastward  than  Delos.  Their  mutual  alarm  thus 
kept  the  two  parties  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  other. 

CXXXIII.  Whilst  the  Greeks  thus  moved  to 
Delos,  Mardonius,  who  had  wintered  in  Thes- 
saly,  began  to  break  up  his  quarters.  His  first 
5tep  was  to  send  an  European,  whose  name  was 
Mys,  to  the  diflferent  oracles,  ordering  him  to  use 
his  endeavours,  and  consult  them  all.  What  it 
was  that  he  wished  to  learn  from  them  I  am 
unable  to  say,  for  I  have  never  heard ;  I  should, 
however,  suppose,  that  he  only  intended  to  con- 
sult them  on  the  immediate  state  of  his  affairs. 

CXXXIV.  It  is  certain  that  this  man  went 
|o  Lehadia,  jand  by  mea^  of  a  pative  of  the 

u  2  cofmtryj 
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Country,  whom  he  bribed  to  his  purpose,  de^ 
scended  to  the  cave  of  Trbphonius*;  he  went 
also  to  the  oracle  of  Abas  in  Phocis;  he  then 
proceeded  to  Thebes,  where,  with  the  same  cere- 
tnonies  as  are  practised  in  Olympia,  he  consulted 
the  Ismenian  Apollo;  afterwards  he  obtained 
permission  by  means  of  his  gold,  of  some  stranger, 
but  not  from  a  Theban,  to  sleep  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaraus.  No  Theban  is  here  permitted  to 
consult  the  oracle;  for  when  Amphiaraus  had 
formerly  submitted  to  their  choice,  whether  they 
would  have  him  for  their  diviner,  or  for  their 
ally,  they  preferred  having  him  as  the  latter. 
On  this  account  no  Theban  is  allowed  to  sleep 
in  his  temple. 

CXXXV.  According  to  the  account  given  me 
by  the  Thebans,  a  remarkable  prodigy  at  this 
time  happened.  Mys,  the  European,  having 
visited  all  the  oracles,  ciame  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Ptous.  This,  though  so  called,  belongs 
to  the  Thebans;  it  is  beyond  the  lake  of  Copais, 
ut  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  near  Acraephia*"*^. 
When  this  Mys  arrived  here,  he  was  attended  by 
three  persons  o(  the  place,  appointed  for  the  ex- 
press 


*  For  an  account  of  the  oracle  of  Tropbonius,  consult 
book  i.e.  46,  and  for  tbat  of  Abas  also. 

*^  Jcrctphia.l-^From  this  place  Apollo  had  the  name  oC 
Acrsephius. — 7". 
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prees  purpose  of  writing  down  the  answer  of  the 
oracle.  The  priestess  immediately  made  rejdy 
to  him  in  a  barbarous  ianguage'""^,  which  filled 
those  who  were  present,  and  who  expected  the 
answer  to  be  giv^i  in  Greek,  witli  astonishment 
Whilst  his  attendants  remained  in  great  per- 
plexity, Mys  snatched  the  tablets  from  their 
.hands,  and  wrote  down  the  reply  of  the  priestess, 
which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  was  in  the  Ca- 
rian  tongue:  having  done  this,  he  returned  to 
Thessaly, 

CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  the  oracular  decla- 
rations had  been  conveyed,  to  Mardonius,  he 
8«3t  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  son  of  Amyntas, 
ambassador  to  Athens.  His  choice  of  him  was 
directed  from  his  being  c(Hmected  with  the  Per- 
sians by  ties  of  consanguinity.  Bubares,  a  Per- 
sian, had  married  Gygaea,  sister  of  Alexander, 
and  daughter  of  Amyntas :  by  her  he  had  a  son, 
who  after  his  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  side, 
was  called  also  Amyntas,  to  whom  the  king  had 
presented  Alabanda,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  Mardo- 
nius was  farther  influenced  in  employing  Alex- 
ander, from  his  being  a  man  of  munificent  and 
hospitable  spirit.  For  these  reasons  he  deemed 
)nm  the  most  likely  to  conciliate  the  Athenians, 

who 

'^  Barbarous  hnguage.l^Siee  chapter  18^ 

U3 
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who  were  represented  to  him  as  a  valiant  and 
numerous  people,  and  who  had  principally  con- 
tributed to  the  defeats  which  the  Persians  had 
sustained  by  sea.  He  reasonably  presumed,  that 
if  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  unite  their  forces 
with  his  own,  he  might  easily  become  master  of 
the  sea.  His  superiority  by  land  was  in  his  opi- 
nion superior  to  all  resistance,  and  as  the  oracles 
had  probably  advised  him  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  he  hoped  by  these  means 
effectually  to  subdue  the  Greeks. 

CXXXVII.  Attending  to  this,  he  sent  to 
Athens  Alexander,  descended  in  the  seventh  de* 
gree  from  Perdiccas,  whose  manner  of  obtaining 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  I  shall  here  relate : — 
Three  brothers,  Gavanes,  iEropus,  and  Per- 
diccas, sons  of  Temenus,  fled  on  some  occasion 
from  Argos  to  lUyrium,  from  whence  retiring  ta 
the  higher  parts  of  Macedonia,  they  came  to  Le- 
baea.  Here  they  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  in  different  menial  employments:  one  had 
the  care  of  his  horses,  another  of  the  cattle,  the 
third  and  youngest,  of  the  sheep.  In  remoter 
times,  the  families  even  of  kings  had  but  little 
money'*^,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  queen 

herself 


*^  Little  money,] — In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  use 

if  money  was  aot  known  among  the  Greeks.     Homer  and 

3  Hesiod 
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heraelf  to  cook  for  her  husband' *°.     When  the 
bread  prepared  by  the  younger  domestic,  Per- 

diccas, 


Hesiod  do  not  speak  of  gold  and  silver  money ;  tbey  ex- 
proes  the  value  of  things  by  saying,  they  are  worth  so  many 
oxen  or  sheep.  They  estimated  the  riches  of  a  man  by  th» 
number  of  his  flocks,  and  that  of  a  country  by  the  abun- 
dance of  its  pastures,  and  the  quantity  of  its  metals.  See 
the  Iliad,  vii.  466. — Pope's  versioil : 

£ach  in  exchange  proportioned  treasures  gaive, 
Some  brass  or  iron,  some  an  ok  or  slave. 

Lvcan  attributes  the  invention  of  money  (1.  6.  v.  402.)  to^ 
I  tonus,  king  of  Thessaly,  and  son  of  Deucalion ;  others  to 
Ericthonius  king  of  Athens,  who,  as  they  say,  was  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  the  daughters  of  Ce- 
crops.  Aglaosthenes  (io  Julius  Pollux)  gives  the  honour  of 
this  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
The  more  received  opinion  is,  that  Phidon,  king  of  Argos, 
and  cotempoary  with  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus,  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  money  in  £gina,  to  enable  the  people  of 
iEgiha  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  commerce,  as  their  island 
was  so  barren. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  were  permitted  at  Lacedssmon, 
According  to  Athena^us,  they  gave  the  widow  of  king  Poly- 
donus,  who  reigned  about  130  years  before  Lycurgus,  a 
certain  number  of  oxen  to  purchase  a  house.  When  Ly- 
Sander  plundered  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  have 
gold  and  silver,  but  only  for  public  necessities,  the  use  of  it 
amongst  individuals  being  forbidden  on  penalty  of  death. 

Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  94,  says,  that  the  Lydians  were  the  first 
who  coined  gold  and  silver  money,  and  used  it  in  com- 
merce. 

The  treasuries  of  Croesus  contained  gold  and  silver  only  Uk 
thettiass.     See  Herodotus,  b.  vi.  c.  125. 

V4 

f*^  For  this  note,  see  next  page* 
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diccas,  was  baked,  she  always  observed  that  it 
became  twice  as  big  as  before  ;  this  she  at  length 
communicated  to  her  husband.  The  king  im- 
mediately considered  the  incident  as  a  prodigy, 
and  as  foreboding  some  extraordinary  event. 
He  therefore  sent  for  the  brothers,  and  com- 
manded them  to  leave  his  territories.  They  told 
him,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  should  first 
receive  what  was  due  to  them.  Upon  this  the 
king'answered,  as  if  heaven-struck,  "  I  give  you 
"  this  sun,"  (the  light  of  which  then  came  through 
the  chimney)  "  as  'proper  wages  for  you."  Ga- 
vanes  and  JEropus,  the  two  elder  brothers,  on 
hearing  this,  were  much  astonished,  but  the 
younger  one  exclaimed,  ^'We  accept,  O  king, 
what  you  offer  us :"  Then  taking  the  sword,  for 
he  had  one  with  him,'  he  made  a  circular  mark 

with 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Persians  had  money  before 
the  time  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  See  Herod.  1.  vi, 
166.— 1.  ix.  40, 

"°  Cook  for  her  husband.] — A  sbaik,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  ^ve  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle  an4 
)>ridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  th^  cofli'ee,  kneads  the  doughy  sai 
superintends  the  dressing  of  the  victuals :  his  daughters  and 
kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on-  their 
Leads,  and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  founi,i- 
tains.  These  manners  agree  precisely  with  the  descriptiona 
.  in   Homer,  and  the  history  of  Abraham    in   Genesis,-^ 
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with  it  upon  that  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  sun  shone,  and  having  three  several  times  re* 
ceived  the  light  upon  his  bosom,  departed  with 
his  brothers. 

CXXXVIIL  One  of  the  king's  porters  in- 
formed him  of  what  the  young  man  had  done,  and 
of  his  probable  design  in  accepting  what  was 
offered.  The  king  was  much  incensed,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  some  horsemen  to  kill  them. 
In  this  country  is  a  river,  near  which  the  pos- 
terity of  those  men  who  were  originally  from 
Argos,  offer  sacrifices  as  to  their  preserver.  This, 
as  soon  as  the  Temenids  had  got  to  the  oppo- 
site bank,  swelled  to  so  great  a  degree  that  the 
horsemen  were  unable  to  pass  it  The  Temenid® 
arriving  at  another  district  of  Macedonia,  fixed 
their  residence  near  the  gardens,  said  to  belong 
to  Midas  the  son  of  Gordius.  In  these  a  spe- 
cies of  rose*  grows  naturally,  having  sixty  leaves, 
find  more  than  ordinary  fragrance :  here  also,  as 

the 


*  Herodotus  is  the  first  author  who  makes  ptieotioD  of  the 
double  rose;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Rhodian  and 
ether  coins  which  have  roses  on  them,  are  distinguished  by 
having  five  petals  only.  Some,  however,  have  imagined, 
that  what  are  called  roses  on  these  coins,  may  be  the  plants 
of  the  lotus. 

Herodotus,  it  may  be  observed,  speaks  of  the  double  rose^ 
§9  if  it  were  of  ^reat  rarity. 
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the  Macedonians  relate,  Silenus"'  was  taken-r 
Beyond  this  place  is  a  mountain,  called  Cer- 
mion,  which  during  the  winter,  is  inaccessible* 
The  Temenidae  first  settled  here,  and  afterwards 
subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 

CXXXIX.  From  the  above  Perdiccas,  Alex- 
ander was  thus  descended :  he  was  the  son  of 
Amyutas,  Amyntas  was  the  son  of  Alcetas,  Al- 
cetas  of  ^ropus^  iEropus  of  Philip,  Philip  of 
Argieus,  Argaeus  of  Perdiccas,  who  obtained  th« 
kingdom. 

CXL.   When  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens,  as 

deputed 

*"  5i7«f?w.]— Most  authors  affirm  that  he  was  a  satyr: 
some  confound  the  Sileni  with  the  satyrs.  Marsyas  is  called 
Silenus  by  some  writers,  and  a  satyr  by  others.  There  was 
certainly  a  difference  betwi.'ct  them;  the  Sileni  were  the 
elder  satyrs. — Larcher, 

According  to  Pausanias,  book  i.  c.  23,  the  eldest  of  the 
satyrs  were  called  Sileni — TUf  yaf  rlkut^a  rS»  ^mrvfan  wfmntwrrmt 

If  the  Sileni  djffered  only  from  the  satyrs  in  age,  it  is  not 
at  alt  wonderful  that  authors  have  confounded  them. 

We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  I.  iv. 
460,  that  there  was  a  people  of  Arabia  culled  Selenitae.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  naaie  was  taken  by  the  Arcadians,  to 
confront  the  vain  boast  of  the  Athenians;  see  book  vii.  I 
think  that  the  name  Sileni  was  assumed  by  the  Arcadians 
before  they  began  to  dispute  antiquity  with  the  Athenians. 
A  principal  part  of  their  possessions  in  Asia  was  called  Sa- 
lonum,  and  the  cheese  there  made  Caseus  Salonites,  words 
not  unlike  Silenus  and  Selenitic.  The  name  is  preserved  ia 
Silenu8>  the  usual  companion  of  Pan. — T. 
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deputed  by  Mardonius,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech :  "  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius  in- 
"  forms  you  by  me,  that  he  has  received  a  com- 
"  mission  from  the  king  of  the  following  im- 
"  port :  *  Whatever  injuries  the  Athenians  may 
"  have  done  me,  I  willingly  fergive :  return  them 
"  therefore  their  country;  let  them  add  to  it 
"  from  any  other  they  may  prefer,  and  let  them 
"  enjoy  their  own  laws.  If  they  will  consent  to 
"  enter  into  an  alliance  with  me,  you  have  my 
"  orders  to  rebuild  all  their  tem^des,  which  I 
*^  have  burned.' — It  will  be  my  business  to  do 
"  all  this  unless  you  prevent  me:  I  will  now 
"  give  you  my  own  sentiments : — What  infatua- 
^^  tion  can  induce  you  to  continue  your  hosti- 
*^  lities  against  a  king  to  whom  you  can  never  be 
"  superior,  and  whom  you  cannot  always  resist : 
"  you  already  know  the  forces  and  exploits  of 
"  Xerxes ;  neither  can  you  be  ignorant  of  the 
"  army  under  me.  If  you  should  even  repel 
"  and  conquer  us,  of  which  if  you  be  wise  you 
"  can  indulge  no  hope,  another  army  not  infe- 
"  rior  in  strength  will  soon  succeed  ours.  Do 
"  not,  therefore,  by  endeavouring  to  render 
"  yourselves  equal  to  so  great  a  king,  risk  not 
"  only  the  loss  of  your  native  country,  but  the 
"  security  of  your  persons :  accept,  therefore,  of 
"  our  friendship,  and  avail  yourselves  of  the  pre- 
"  sent  honourable  opportunity  of  averting  the  in- 
^J  dignation  of  Xerxes. — Be  free,  and  let  us  mu* 

"  tually 
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**  taally  enter  into  a  solemn  alliance,  withoat 
**  fraud  or  treachery.  Hitherto,  O  Athenians, 
*^  I  have  used  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
♦*  Mardonius ;  for  my  own  part  it  cannot  be  ne- 
"  cessary  to  repeat  what  partiality  I  bear,  you, 
*'  since  you  have  experienced  proofs  of  it  before. 
"  Accept,  tlierefore,  the  terms  which  Mardoniu? 
•*  offers  you ;  you  cannot  always  continue  your 
**  opposition  to  Xerxes ;  if  I  thought  you  coiM, 
"  yoii  would  not  now  have  seen  me.  The  power 
•*  of  tlie  king  is  prodigious'",  and  extensive 
*^  beyond  tliat  of  any  human  being.  If  you  shall 
^  reiuse  to  accede  to  the  advantageous  proposals 
"  which  are  made  you,  I  cannot  but  be  greatly 
^*  alarmed  for  your  safety,  who  are  so-  much 
•*  more  exposed  to  danger  than  the  rest  of  the 
*^  confederates,  and  who,  possessing  the  region 
•*  betwixt  the  two  armies,  must  be  involved  in 
**  certain  ruin.  Let,  then,  my  offers  prevail  with 
**  you  as  their  importance  merit,  for  to  you  alone 
**  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  king  forgives  the  in- 
''  juries  he  has  sustained,  wishing  to  become 
"  your  friend." 

CXLI.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  heard  that 
this  prince  was  gone  to  Athens  to  invite  the 

Athenians 

"*  ProrftgioK*.]— As  the  word  x**^  is  used  in  Greek,  so  ia 
^kanus  in  Latin.  ^ 

An  nescis  longas  regibos  esse  manus.    Larcher%   , 
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Athenians  to  an  alliance  with  the  Persian,  were 
exceedingly  alarmed.  They  could  not  forget  the 
oracle  which  foretold,  that  they,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Dorians,  should  be  driven  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese  by  a  junction  of  the  Medes  with  the  Athe- 
nians»  to  whom  therefore  they  lost  no  time  m 
sending  ambassadors.  These  were  present  a$ 
the  Athenian  council,  for  tlie  Athenians  had  en- 
deavoured to  gedu  time,  well  knowing  that  the 
LiacedflBmonians  would  learn  that  an  ambassador 
was  come  to  invite  them  to  a  confederacy  with 
the  Persians,  and  would  consequently  send  de- 
puties to  be  present  on  the  occasion ;  they  there- 
fore deferred  the  meeting,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians might  be  present  at  the  declaration  of  their 
sentiments. 

CXLII.  When  Alexander  had  finished  speak- 
ing, the  Spartan  envoys  made  this  immediate  re- 
ply :  "  We  have  been  deputed  by  the  Spartans, 
^*  to  entreat  you*  not  to  engage  in  any  thing 
**  which  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  our  cqm- 
^^  mon  country,  nor  listen  to  any  propositions  of 
"  Xerxes;  such  a  conduct  would  not  be  equi- 
"  table  in  itself,  and  would  be  particularly  base 
"  in  you,  from  various  reasons:  you  were  the 
^'  first  promoters  of  this  war,  in  opposition  tx) 
"  our  opinion ;  it  was  first  of  all  commenced  in 
^  vindication  of  your  liberties,  though  all  Greece 
^  was  afterwards  drawn  into  the  contest     It 

*^  will 
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*^  will  be  most  of  all  intolerable,  that  the  Athe* 
*'  nians  should  become  the  instruments  of  en- 
"  slaving  Greece,  who  from  times  the  roost  re- 
"  mote,  have  restored  their  liberties  to  many,. 
"  Your  present  condition  does  not  fail  to  excite 
*^  in  us  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  pity,  who,  for 
"  two  successive  seasons,  have  been  deprived  of 
"  the  produce  of  your  lands,  and  have  so  long 
"  seen  your  mansions  in  ruin.  From  reflecting 
^^  on  your  situation,  we  Spartans,  in  conjunction 
^'  with  your  other  allies,  undertake  to  maintain, 
'^  as  long  as  the  war  shall  continue,  not  only 
"  your  wives,  but  such  other  parts  of  your  fa- 
"  milies  as  are  incapable  of  military  service, 
^*  Let  not,  therefore,  this  Macedonian  Alexan- 
"  der,  softening  the  sentiments  of  Mardonius, 
"  seduce  you :  the  part  he  acts  is  consistent ;  a 
'^  tyrant  himself,  he  espouses  the  interests  of  a 
"  tyrant.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  always  re- 
'^  member,  that  the  Barbarians  are  invariably 
"  false  and  faithless/' 

CXLIII.  After  the  above  address  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Athenians  made  this  reply  to  Alexander  : 
*'  It  waB  not  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  infoim 
**  us,  that  the  power  of  the  Persians  was  supe- 
"  rior  to  our  own:  nevertheless,  in  defence  of 
^  our  liberties,  we  will  continue  our  resistance 
'^  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  You  may  be 
<<  assured  that  your  endeavours  to  persuade  us 

«  into 
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^  into  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians  never  will 
"  succeed:  tell,  therefore,  Mardonius,  on  the 
^^  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  as  long  as  the  sun 
^'  shall  continue  its  ordinary  course,  so  long  wiH 
**  we  avoid  any  friendship  with  Xerxes,  and  so 
**  long  will  We  continue  to  reast  him.  Tell  him, 
[''  we  shall  always  look  with  confid^ice  to  the 
**  protecting  assistance  of  those  gods  and  heroes 
**  whose  shrines  and  temples  he  has  contempta- 
*'  ously  destroyed.  Hereafter  do  not  you  pre- 
**  sume  to  enter  an  Athenian  assembly  with 
"  overtures  of  this  kind,  lest  whilst  you  appear 
"  to  mean  us  well,  you  prompt  us  to  do  what  is 
"  abominable"'.  We  are  unwilling  that  yon 
**  should  receive  any  injury  from  us,  having  been 
**  our  guest  and  our  friend." 

CXLIV.  The  above  was  the  answer  given  to 
Alexander;  after  which  the  Athenians  thus  spoke 
Co  the  Lacedsemonians :  ^'  That  the  Spartans 
"  should  fear  our  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
*'  the  Barbarians  seems  natural  enough ;  but  in 
*^  doing  this,  as  you  have  had  sufficient  testi- 


"'  fFhat  is  abominable,]—*^  Our  ancestors  so  loved  their 
country,"  says  Lycurgus,  «  that  they  were  very  near  stoning 
Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  and  formerly  theit 
jfriend,  because  he  required  of  them  earth  and  water." 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  their  being  united  to  him  hy 
the  ties  of  hospitality,  which  induced  the  Athenians  to  spar* 
lus  life.  See  my  note  on  the  ancient  rites  of  hospitality .—r. 
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"  monies  of  Athenian  jOnnness,  you  certainly  did 
"  us  injury.  There  is  not  upon  earth  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  nor  any  country  so  rich  or  so 
beautiful,  as  to  seduce  us  to  take  part  with  the 
MedeSy  or  to  act  injuriously  to  the  liberties  of 
**  Greece.  If  of  ourselves  we  were  so  inclined,  • 
*'  there  still  exist  many  important  circumstances 
^  to  deter  us :  in  the  first  place,  and  what  is  of 
^  all  motives  the  most  powerful,  the  shrines  and 
^  temples  of  our  deities,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
*^  levelled  with  the  ground,  prompt  us  to  the 
"  prosecution  of  a  just  revenge,  and  manifestly 
**  compel  us  to  reject  every  idea  of  forming  an 
**  aUiance  with  him,  who  perpetrated  these  im- 
^  pieties.  In  the  next  place,  our  common  con- 
'*  sanguinity,  our  using  the  same  language,  our 
"  worship  of  the  same  divinities,  and  our  prac- 
"  tice  of  the  same  religious  ceremonies,  render 
'^  it  impossible  that  the  Athenians  should  prove 
"  perfidious.  If  you  knew  "it  not  before,  be 
'*  satisfied  now,  that  as  long  as  one  Athenian 
**  shall  survive,  we  will  not  be  firiends  with 
"  Xerxes;  in  the  mean  time,  your  interest  in 
"  our  fortunes,  your  concern  for  the  ruin  of  our 
*'  mansions,  and  your  offers  to  provide  for  the 
*^  maintenance  of  our  families,  demand  our  gra« 
"  titude,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  perfec- 
**  tion  of  generosity.  We  will,  however,  bear 
*'  our  misfortunes  as  we  may  be  able,  and  not 
"  be  troublesome  to  you;  be  it  your  care  to 

"  bring 
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^  bring  your  forces  into  the  field  as  expedi- 
*^  tiously  ^  possible ;  it  is  not  probdble  that  the 
*^  Barbarian  will  long  defer  his  invasion  of  our 
"  country,  he  will  be  upon  us  as  soon  as  he  shall 
"  be  informed  that  we  have  rejected  his  pro- 
"  posals :  before  he  shall  be  able  to  penetrate 
♦*  into  Attica,  it  becomes  us  to  advance  to  th^ 
^  assistance  of  Boeotia," 


Vol.  IV.  X 
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CHAP.   I. 


N  receiving  this  answer  from 
the  Athenians,  the  ambassadors 
returned  to  Sparta.  As  soon 
as  Mardonius  heaid  from  A« 
lexander  the  determination  of 
the  Athenians,  he  moved  from 
Thessaly,  directing  by  rapid  marches  his  course 
towards  Athens.  Wherever  he  came,  he  ftir- 
nished  himself  with  supplies  of  troops.  The 
princes  of  Thessaly  were  so  far  from  repenting  of 
the  part  they  had  taken,  that  they  endeavoured 
still  more  to   animate   Mardonius.      Of  these, 

X  i  ThoKUSr 
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Thorax'  of  Larissae*,  who  had  attended  Xerxes 
in  his  flight,  now  openly  conducted  Mardonius 
into  Greece. 

IL  As  soon  as  the  army  in  its  progress  arrived 
at  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  received  Mardonius. 
They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  fix  his  sta- 
tion where  he  was,  assuring  him  that  a  place 
more  convenient  for  a  camp,  or  better  adapted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  could  not 
be  found*.  They  told  him,  that  by  staying  here 
he  might,  subdue  the  Greeks  without  a  battle.  He 
might  be  satisfied,  they  added,  from  his  former 
experience,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were 
united,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  body  of 
men  to  subdue  them.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  you 
"  will  be  directed  by  our  advice,  you  will  be 
"  able,  without  difficulty,  to  counteract  their 
^'  wisest  counsels.     Send  a  sum  of  money  to  the 

"  most 


'  ThoraxJ] — ^He  was  the  son  of  Alenas,  and  with  his  two 
brothers  Eurypylus  and  Thrasydeius,  were  remarkable  for 
their  attachment  to  Xerxes. — T. 

*  Larisste.] — ^There  were  several  cities  of  this  name  in  Asia 
[and  in  Europe.      Strabo   remarks,  that  it  was  something 

peculiar  to  the  Larisssei,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  the 
ground  or  soil  of  their  settlements  was  alike  in  three  places, 
at  the  rivers  Cayster,  Hermus,  and  Peneus.  It  was  yn 
woTflt/iAoxwcrof,  land  thrown  up  by  the  river. 

*  Probably  because  they  knew  that  the  region  of  Attica 
was  not  well  adapted  to  the  movements  of  cavalry  • 
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**  most  powerful  men  in  each  city :  you  will  thus 
"  create  anarchy  in  Greece,  and  by  the  assistance 
"  of  your  partisans,  easily  overcome  all  oppo- 
«*  sition," 

in.  This  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans,  which 
Mardonius  was  prevented  from  following',  partly 
by  his  earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  second  time 
master  of  Athens,  and  partly  by  his«  pride.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis,  by 
meana  of  fires^  dispersed  at  certain  distances 
along  the  islands,  that  he  had  taken  Athens* 
Proceeding    therefore    to  Attica,    he  found    it 

totally 


^  From  foUowing,'] — Diodorus  Siculiis  fissured  us  on  the 
contrary,  that  Mardonius,  whilst  in  Boeotia,  did  actually 
send  money  to  the  Peloponnese,  to  detach  the  principal  cities 
from  the  league. 

♦  Fires.] — I  have  hefore  spoken  on  this  subject,  and  in- 
formed my  reader,  how  in  remoter  times  inteUigence  of  ex- 
traordinary events  was  communicated  from  one  place  to 
another  by  reason  of  fires.  The  word  here  is  av^**^*,  which. 
Larcher  renders  torches,  and  adds  in  a  note  the  following 
particulars : 

"  Men  placed  at  different  distances  gave  notice  of  what- 
ever happened.  The  first  who  saw  any  thing  gave  warning 
of  it  by  holding  up  lighted  torches ;  the  second  held  up  as 
many  torches  as  he  had  seen ;  the  third  and  the  rest  did  the 
same :  by  which  means  intelligence  was  communicated  to  a 
great  distance  in  a  short  space  of  time.*'— ^T. 

Larcher  had  his  information  about  the  signals  by  fire  frond 
Onosanders  Strategus. 

X3 
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totally  deserted ;  the  inhabitants,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, being  either  at  Salamis  or  on  board  the 
fleet.  He  then  took  possession  of  Athens  a  second 
time,  ten  months  after  its  capture  by  Xerxes. 

IV.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Athens,  lie  dis- 
patched to  Salamis,  Murichides,  a  native  of  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  same  propositions  that  Alex- 
ander the  Macedonian  had  before  made  to  the 
Athenians.  He  sent  this  second  time,  not  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  iJl-will  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him ;  but  because  he  hoped,  that  seeing 
Attica  effectually  subject  to  his  power,  their  firm- 
ness would  relax. 

V.  ]\Iurichides  went  to  the  council,  and  de- 
livered tlie  sentiments  of  Mardonius.  A  senator 
named  Lycidas  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  terms 
offered  by  Murichides  were  such  as  it  became 
them  to  listen  to,  and  communicate  to  the  people; 
he  said  this,  either  from  conviction,  or  seduced 
by  the  gold  of  Mardonius ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
thus  expressed  himself,  tlian  both  the  Athenians 
who  heard  him,  and  those  who  were  without, 
rushed  with  indignation  upon  him,  and  stoned 
him*  to  death.  They  dismissed  Murichides  with- 
out 

^  Stoned  him'] — A  man  of  the  name  of  Cyrsilos  bad  ten 

months  before  met  a  similar   fate,  for  having   advised  the 

people  to   btay  in  their  city  and    receive    Xerxes.      The 

Athenian  women  in  like  manner  stoned  his  wife.     Cicero 

3  mentions 
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out  injury.  The  Athenian  women  soon  heard  of 
the  tumult  which  had  been  excited  at  Salamis  on 
account  of  Lycidas,  when  in  a  body  mutually 
stimulating  each  other,  they  ran  impetuously  to. 
his  house,  apd  stoned  his  wife  and  his  children. 

VI.  These  were  the  inducements  with  the 
Athenians  for  returning  to  Salamis :  as  long  as. 
they  entertained  any  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  Peloponnese,  they  staid  in  Attica;  but 
when  they  found  their  allies  careless  and  inactive, 
and  that  Mardonius  was  ahready  in  Bceotia,  they 
removed  with  all  their  effects  to  Salamis,     At  the 

same 


mentions  the  same  fact,  probably  from  Demosthenes.^— See 
Demost,  Or  at,  pro  Corona, — Larcker.^ 

The  s^oaing  a  person  to  death  was  in  remoter  times  not 
only  resorted  to  by  the  people,  to  gratify  their  fury  against  an 
obnoxious  character,  but  it  had  the  sanction  of  law,  and  was 
a  punishment  annexed  to  more  enormous  crimes.  The  ex- 
treme barbarity  of  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  discussion ;  we 
accordingly  find  it  gradually  disused  as  civilization  extended 
its  powerful  influence.  Within  these  last  centuries^  in  all  the 
distractions  of  civil,  or  the  tumults  occasioned  by  religious 
fuoaticism,  we  meet  with  no  example  of  any  one^s  being 
stoned  to  death.  A  modern  traveller  informs  us,  that  lapida- 
tioQ,  or  stoning  to  death,  is  a  punisment  at  this  time  intlxted 
in  Abyssinia  for  crimes  against  religion.— T. 

Very  soon  after  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published, 
the  women  of  Paris,  better  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Poissardes,  in  every  particular  imitated  this  brutality,  and 
whoever  differed  with  them  in  opinion  were  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  the  Lanterne, 

*       X  4 
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same  time  they  sent  envoys  to  Lacedsemon,  id 
complain  that  the  Spartans^  instead  of  advancing 
with  them  to  meet  the  Barbarian  in  Boeotia,  had 
suffered  him  to  enter  Attica.  They  told  them  by 
what  liberal  offers  the  Persian  had  invited  them 
to  his  friendship ;  and  they  forewarned  them,  that 
if  they  were  not  speedy  in  their  communication 
of  assistance,  the  Athenians  must  seek  some 
other  remedy.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  then 
celebrating  what  are  called  the  Hyacinthia^ 
which  solemnity  they  deem  of  the  highest  im- 
portance ;  they  were  also  tt  work  upon  the  wall 
of  the  Isthmus,  the  battlements  of  which  were 
already  erected. 

VII.  The  Athenian  deputies,  accompanied  by 
those  of  Megara  and  Plataea,  arrived  at  Lacedse- 
mon,  and  being  introduced  to  the  Ephori^  thus 
addressed  them :  "  We  have  to  inform  you,  on 

"  the 


•  Ht/acintkia.] — A  particular  description  of  this  solemnity 
is  given  by  Atheriaeus  in  his  fourth  book.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  the  beautiful  Hyacinthus,  whose  story 
must  be  sufficiently  familiar ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
games  in  honour  of  Apollo.  They  continued  three  days,  and 
were  exhibited  at  Amyclae,  in  Laconia. — T. 

'  Epkori.] — Of  the  Ephori  I  have  before  spoken  at  some 
length,  but  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  principal  Eph6rus 
was  called  Eponymus,  as  the  principal  Archon  was  at  Athens, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  because  from  him  the  year  was 
named  i^o^ivorro^  w  3ki»«.— T. 
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**  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  king  of  the 
**  Medes  has  expressed  himself  willing  to  restore 
*^  us  our  country,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with 
^^  us  on  equitable  terms,  without  fraud  or  coUu- 
^*  sion :  he  has  also  engaged  to  give  us  any  other 
"  country  which  we  may  choose  in  addition  to 
^  our  own.  We,  however,  though  deserted  and 
"betrayed  by  the  Greeks,  have  steadily  refused 
"  all  his  offers,  through  reverence 'for  the  Gre- 
•'cian  Jupiter',  and  from  detestation  of  the 
"  crime  of  treachery  to  our  countrymen.  We 
"  are  sensible  that  it  would  be  more  to  our 
"advantage  to  accept  the  Barbarian's  oflfered 
"  friendship,  than  to  continue  the  object  of  his 
"  hostilities;  we  shall  however  be  very  unwilling 
"  to  do  so.  Thus  far  we  have  discharged  our 
"  duty  to  the  Greeks  with  sincerity  and  candour; 
"  but  you,  who  were  so  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
"  possibility  of  our  becoming  the  confederates  of 
"  Persia,  when  once  you  were  convinced  that  we 
"  should  continue  faithful  to  Greece,  and  when 
"you  had  nearly  completed  the  wall  on  the 
"  Isthmus,  thought  no  farther  of  us  nor  of  our 
"danger.     You -had  agreed  with  us  jointly  to 

"  meet 


*  Grecian  /tf/^i^^T.]— Pausanias  in  Corinthiis,  c.  xxx. 
speaks  of  a  temple  erected  to  this  Jupiter  oii  a  mountain 
called  Panhellenium :  It  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
-^acus.  There  was  also  a  festival  called  the  Panellenia, 
celebrated  by  an  assembly  of  people  from  the  different  parts 
q{  Greece.— r. 
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"  meet  tlie  Barbaiian  in  Boeotia ;  but  you  never 
"  fulfilled  the  engagement,  considering  the  en- 
"  trance  of  the  enemy  into  Attica,  as  of  no  im- 
"  portance.  The  Athenians  therefore  confess, 
"  that  they  are  incensed  against  you,  as  having 
"  violated  your  engagements.  We  now  require 
"  you  instantly  to  send  us  supplies,  that  we  may 
"  be  able  to  oppose  the  Barbarian  in  Attica. 
"  We  have  failed  in  meeting  him  in  Boeotia ;  but 
"  we  thiiik  the  plains  of  Thria  ^,  in  our  own 
**  territories,  a  convenient  and  proper  place  to 
''  offer  him  battle." 

VIIL  The  Ephori  heard,  but  deferred  an- 
swering them  till  the  next  day ;  when  the  morrow 
came,  they  put  them  off  till  the  day  following, 
and  this  they  did  for  ten  days  successively.  In 
this  interval,  the  Peloponnesians  prosecuted  with 
great  ardour  on  the  Isthmus,  their  work  of  the 
wall,  which  they  nearly  completed:  Why  the 
Spartans  discovered  so  great  an  anxiety  on  the 

arrival  - 


'  Thria.] — ^This  was  a  village  in  Attica. — See  Spon  de 
Pagis  Aiticis*  Athens  bad  ten  gates,  the  largest  of  which, 
probably  because  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  Thria,  were 
called  Porta  Thriasise. — See  Meursitu  Attica  Lcctiones.  The 
'same  gates  were  afterwards  called  Dipylon. — See  Plutarch  in 
Pcricle,  Ua^  fo^  B^utatuf  4rv^«(  «»  pvp  AtnrvXov  oyo/AA^orrat. 
It  was  also  called  the  sacred  gate,  and  was  that  through 
which  Sylla  entered  from  the  Piraeus.  It  was  named  more* 
over  ihc  gate  of  Ceramicus. — T. 
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arrival  of  Alexander  at  Athens,  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  come  to  terms  with  the  Medes,  and 
why  now  they  did  not  seem  to  concern  themselves 
about  them,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  explain, 
unless  it  was  that  the  wall  of  the  Isthmus  was  un« 
finished,  after  which  they  did  not  want  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians:  but  wlien  Alexander  arrived  at 
Athens,  this  work  was  not  completed,  although 
from  terror  of  the  Persians  tliey  eagerly  pur* 
sued  it. 

IX.  The  answer  and  motions  of  the  Spartans 
were  finally  these:  on  the  day  preceding  that 
which  was  last  appointed,  a  man  of  Tegeo,  named 
Cliileus"°,  who  enjoyed  at  Lacedasmon  greater 
reputation  than  any  other  foreigner,  enquired 
from  one  of  the  Ephori  what  the  Athenians  had 
said;  which  when  he  knew,  he  thus  addressed 
them :  "  Tilings,  O  Ephori,  are  thus  circum- 
"  stanced.  If  the  Athenians,  withdrawing  from 
*^  our  alliance,    shall  unite   with    the    Persian, 

"  strong 

*°  Chileus.] — Plutarch,  in  the  Essay  so  often  quoted,  takcd 
occasion  in  this  place  severely  to  reprobate  Herodotus.  Acr 
cording  to  the  historian,  saj's  he,  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  if  any  private  business  bad  kept  Chileus  at  home,  or  if 
the  rights  of  private  hospitality  had  not  accidentally  sub- 
sisted betwixt  this  man  and  some  of  the  T^phori,  the  splendid 
victory  at  Platsea  never  would  have  happened.  Surely  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  inform  a  man  of  Plutarch's  wisdom, 
that  from  causes  equally  insignificant,  events  not  less  im* 
portant  than  the  one  here  recorded  have  proceeded. — T, 
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"  strong  as  our  wall  on  the  Isthmus  may  be,  the 
"  enemy  will  still  j&nd  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
"  Peloponnese.  Let  us  therefore  hear  them^ 
"  before  they  do  any  thing  which  'may  involve 
**  Greece  in  ruin." 

X.  The  Ephori  were  so  impressed  by  what 
Chileus  had  said,  that  without  communicating 
with  the  deputies  of  the  different  states,  whilst  it 
was  yet,  night,  they  sent  away  a  detachment  of 
five  thousand  Spartans,  each  accompanied  by 
seven  Helots,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias, 
son  of  Cleombrotus.  The  command  properly 
belonged  to  Plistarchus ",  son  of  Leonidas;  he 
was  yet  a  child,  and  Pausanias  was  his  guardian 
and  his  uncle*  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  the  father  of  Pausanias,  died  very  soon 
after  having  conducted  back  from  the  Isthmus,  the 
detachment  which  constructed  the  wall.  He  had 
k'ought  them  back,  because,  whilst  ofFermg  a 
sacrifice  to  determine  whether  he  should  attack 
the  Persian,  an  eclipse"  of  the  sun  had  hap- 
pened. 


*'  PlistarchvsJ] — This  prince,  according  to  Pausanias,  died 
at  a  v^ry  early  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Pausanias 
here  mentioned. — T, 

•  See  booki.  c.7i. 

'^  An  eclipse,] — That  an  eclipse  in  the  early  ages  of  igpo^ 
ranee  and  superstition  should  be  deemed  an  inauspicious 
omen  seems  very  natural*    A  partial  deprivation  of  light  or 

heat, 
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pened,  Pausanias  selected  as  his  assistant  in 
command^  Euryanactes,  son  of  Dorieus,  who  was 
his  relation* 

XL  With  these  forces  Pausanite  left  Sparta: 
the  deputies,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when  the 
morning  came  went  to  the  Ephori,  having  pre- 
viously resolved  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities :  "  You,  O  Lacedaemonians,"  they  ex- 
claimed, ^*  lingering  here,  solemnize  the  Hyacin- 
*^  thia,  and  are  busy  in  your  public  games,  basely 
**  deserting  your  allies.     The  Athenians,  injured 

"by 


beat,  contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience,  and  beyond  their 
ability  to  account  for  and  e}(plain,  must  to  untutored  minds 
have  had  the  appearance  of  preternatural  interposition,  and 
have  seemed  expressive  of  divine  displeasure. 

Mr.  Selden  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  authors  of 
the  melancholy  rites  instituted  in  Phrygia,  in  honour  of 
Adonis,  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  represent  thereby  the 
access  and  recess  of  the  sun.  Attes  HycSy  Hyes  Attes^  was 
the  set  form  of  exclamation  used  in  these  mysteries,  whicb, 
as  explained  by  Bochart,  means,  tu  es  ignis,  tile  est  ignis^  it 
consistent  with  Selden's  opinion,  and  justifies  us  in  con- 
cluding, that  ignis,  fire  or  heat,  whether  solar  or  any  other, 
whether  real  or  symbolical,  was  the  chief  thing  intended  and 
pointed  at  in  tbese  mysteries.  Neither  is  it  perhaps  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  Ezekiel  was  carried  to  the  north 
door  of  the  temple,  to  behold  the  women  lamenting  Thamniuz 
or  Adonis. 

*^  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  th« 
Lord's  house,  which  was  towards  the  norths  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammuz."— jp?e*.  viii.  15.- 
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. "  by  you,  and  but  little  assisted  by  any,  will 
"  make  their  peace  with  the  Persians  on  the  best 
"  terms  they  can  obtain.  When*  the  enmity 
"  betwixt  us  shall  have  ceased,  and  we  shall  bc- 
"  come  the  king's  allies,  we  shall  fight  with  him 
"  wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us :  you  may 
*  know  therefore  what  consequences  you  have  to 
'^  expect."  In.  answer  to  this  declaration  of  the 
ambassadors,  the  Ephori  protested  upoi>  oath, 
that  they  believed  their  troops  were  already  in 
Orestium,  on  their  march  against  the  strangers''; 
by  wliich  expression  they  meant  the  Barbai'ians. 
The  deputies,  not  understanding  them,  requested 
an  explanation.  When  the  matter  was  properly 
represented  to  them,  they  departed  with  astonish- 
ment to  oveitake  them,  accompanied  by  five 
thousand  armed  troops  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sparta. 

XII.    Whilst   these   were    hastening    to    tlie 

Isthmus, 


"  The  strangers^  Src.  Barianans.]— I  have  before  re- 
marked, that  the  ancients  used  the  word  Barbarians  in  a 
much  milder  sense  than  we  do.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  it  occurs  in  the  following  classical  lines  of 
Milton : 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 
Show'rs  on  her  king  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat.  7^ 
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Isthmus,  the  Argives'*,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  departure  of  Pausanias  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  troops  from  Sparta,  sent  one  of  their 
fleetest  messengers  to  IMardonius  in  Attica.  They 
had  before  undertaken  to  prevent  the  Lacedae- 
monians from  taking  the  field.  Wlien  the  herald 
arrived  at  Athens,  "  I  am  sent,"  said  he  to 
Mardonius,  "  by  the  Argives,  to  inform  you  that 
'*  the  forces  of  Sparta  are  already  on  their  march, 
"  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  them ; 
"  avail  yourself  therefore  of  this  information." 
Saying  this,  he  returned. 

XIII.  Mardonius,  hearing  this,  determined 
to  stay  no  longer  in  Attica.  He  had  continued 
until  this  time,  willing  to  see  what  measures  the 
Athenians  would  take ;  and  he  had  •  refrained 
from  offering  any  kind  of  injury  to  the  Athenian 
lands,  hoping  they  would  stUl  make  peace  with 
him.  When  it  was  evident  that  this  was  not  to 
be  expected,  he  withdrew  his  army,  before  Pau- 
sanias and  his  detachment  arrived  at  the  Isthmus. 

He 

*♦  The  Argives.] — Eustathiiis  in  Dionys.  informs  us  that 
Apis  having  cleared  the  Peloponnesus  of  serpents,  named  it 
from  himself  Apia.  He  was  afterwards  deified,  and  thence 
called  Serapis,  all  which  has  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  great 
idol  of  the  iEgyptians.  From  these  serpents  probably  this 
part  of  the  Peloponnese  was  called  Argus,  for  Argus,  accord- 
ing to  Uesycbius,  was  used  synonymously  with  Ophis,  Ser- 
pens.— See  Hesychius  at  the  word  Atx*»*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ™^^^ 
conjecture. — T. 
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He  did  not  however  depart  without  setting  fire  to 
Athens  '^  and  levelling  with  the  ground  whatever 
of  the  walls,  buildings,  or  temples,  still  remained 
entire.  He  was  induced  to  quit  his  station,  be- 
cause the  country  of  Attica  was  ill  adapted  for 
cavalry,  and  because  in  case  of  defeat  he  had  no 
other  means  of  escape  but  through  straits,  where 
a  handful  of  men  might  cut  off  his  retreat.  He 
therefore  determined  to  remove  to  Thebes^  that 
he  mighl  have  the  advantage  of  fighting  near  a 
confederate  city,  and  in  a  country  convenient  for 
.his  cavalry, 

XIV,  Mardonius  was  already  on  his  march, 
when  another  courier  came  in  haste  to  inform 
him,  that  a  second  body  of  a  thousand  Spartans 
was  moving  towards  Megara.  He  accordingly 
deliberated  how  he  might  intercept  this  latter 
party.     Turning  aside  towards  Megara '^  he  sent 

on 

■'  Fire  at  Athens,'] — ^The  fate  of  Athens  has  been  various. 
It  was 'first  burned  by  Xerxes;  the  following  year  by  Mar- 
donius ;  it  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  it  received  a  Roman  garrison  to  protect  it  against 
J'hilip  son  of  Demetrius,  but  was  not  long  afterwards  ra- 
vaged and  defaced  by  Sylla;  i^  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
•  lionorius,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Gotbs^ 
and  is  now  as  obscure  and  insigni^cant  as  it  was  once  famous 
and  splendid.  When  in  its  glory,  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  alone  was  seven  miles  and  a  half.  Modern 
Athens  is  called  Athini^  and  sometimes  Setines. — T. 

^  Megara.J'-^yfaa  at  the  point  of  middle  distance  betwixt 

Athens 
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en  his  caralry  to  ravage  the  Megarian  landsw 
These  were  the  extreme  limits,  on  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  to  which  the  Persian  army  pe^ 
netrated* 

XV:  Another  messenger  now  came  to  tell  him^ 
that  the  Greeks  were  assembled  with  greatstrength 
at  the  Isthmus;  he  therefore  turned  back  through 
Decelea.  The  Boeotian  chiefs  had  employed  theit 
Asopian  neighbours  as  guides,  who  cbnducted 
Mardonius  first  to  Sphendaleas,  and  thence  to 
Tanagra.  At  Tanagra,  Mardonius  passed  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  came  to  Scolos,  .in  the 
Theban  territory.  Here  the  lands  of  the  Thebans^ 
though  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Medes,  were 
laid  waste,  not  from  any  enmity,  but  from  the 

urgent 


Athens  and  Corinth :  it  took  its  name  either  from  Megaras, 
a  son  of  Neptune,  or  Megareus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  It  waM 
the  native  place  of  Euclid  the  Socratic,  and  of  Thepgnisv 
'  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily.  The  Megara 
here  mentioned  retains  its  ancient  name. — T. 

This  people  enjoyed  no  great  degree  of  reputation,  as  ap* 
pears  among  other  instances  from  an  oracle  preserved  in 
Suidas,  the  purport  of  which  is  this : 

You  people  of  Megara  are  neither  the  thirds  the  fourtd^ 
or  even  the  twelfth  in  rank,  in  short  you  are  good  for  ne« 
thing,  oVT  fr  af»d^. 

*  How  is  this  to  he  reconciled  with  the  fact,  for  the 
Persians  were  at  Delphi  and  in  Phocis,  which  is  much  mors 
to  the  west.  Probably,  says  Rennel,  Herodotus  was  speak*, 
ing  only  of  their  progress  from  Attica^ 

Vol.  IV.  Y 
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urgent  necessities  of  the  army.  The  general  was 
desirous  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  have  some 
place  of  refuge  in  case  of  defeat.  His  camp 
extended  from  Erythrae,  by  Hysiae,  as  far  as 
Platjea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  a  wall,  which  did  not  continue  the 
whole  extent  of  the  camp,  but  which  occupied  a 
space  of  ten  stadia  in  each  of  the  four  frontsk 
Whilst  the  Barbarians  were  employed  on  this 
work,  Attc^inus,  the  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Theban, 
gave  a  magnificent  entertabment,  to  which  Mar- 
donius  and  fifty  Persians  of  the  highest  rank  were 
invited.  They  accepted  the  summons^  and  the 
feast  was  given  at  Thebes. 

XVI.  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  I  re- 
ceived from  Tersander,  an  Orchomenian,  one  of 
tlie  most  esteemed  of  his  countrymen.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  he  w^as  one  of  fifty  Thebans 
whom  Attaginus  at  the  same  time  invited.  They 
were  so  disposed  at  the  entertainment,  that  a 
Theban  and  a  Persian  were  on  the  same  couch  '^. 

After 


■^  On  the  same  couch.'] — The  ancients,  in  more  remote 
limes,  sat  at  table  as  vre  do.  Homer  represents  people  as 
sitting  round  a  table.  Yet  the  custom  of  reclining  on  a 
couch  at  meals  must  have  been  practised  very  early,  as  is 
evident  from  this  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  Romans  also, 
in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  sat ;  and^  Montfaucon, 
expressiDg  his  surprise  at  this,  enquires  what  could  possibly 
induce  the  Romans,  as  they  became  more  luxurious  and 
3  <  .      voluptuous^ 
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After  the  feast  they  began  to  drink  cheerfully, 
when  the  Persian,  who  was  on  the  same  couch, 
asked  him  in  Greek,  "  What  countryman  he  was?" 
he  replied,  "  An  Orchomenian."  "  Well,"  an- 
swered the  Persian,  "  since  we  have  feasted 
"  together,  and  partaken  of  the  same  libations "', 
**  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  your  mind  some- 

"  thing 


voluptuous,  to  adopt  a  custom  much  less  convenient  and 
easy.  He  proceeds  to  give  the  following  reason  from  Mer- 
curialis,  who  says,  that  they  first  began  to  eat  in  a  reclining 
attitude  when  the  use  of  the  bath  became  fashionable ;  it 
was  their  custom  to  bathe  before  supper ;  after  bathing  to 
lie  down,  and  have  their  supper  placed  before  them ;  it  sooa 
became  universally  the  practice  to  eat  in  that  posture.  He- 
liogabalus  had  his  sleeping  beds  and  table  beds  of  solid 
silver. — See  Montfaucon,  vol.  iii.  74.  Sec  also  Harmers 
Observations  on  Passages  of  Scripture,  irom  which  I  extract 
the  following : 

"  The  Persian  carvings  at  Persepolis  frequently  exhibit  a 
venerable  personage  sitting  in  a  sort  of  higli-raised  chair, 
with  a  footstool ;  but  the  later  sovereigns  of  that  country 
have  sat  with  their  legs  under  them,  on  some  carpet  or 
cu«hion  laid  on  the  floor,  like  their  subjects.  Two  very  an- 
cient colossal  statues  in  iEgypt  are  placed  on  cubical  stones, 
in  the  same  attitude  we  make  use  of  in  sitting."  In  like 
manner,  we  find  the  figures  on  the  ancient  Syrian  coins  are 
represented  sitting  on  seats  as  we  do. — T, 

*•  Same  libations.]— The  Greek  is  oixoffvoy^i,  which  per- 
haps might  as  well  have  been  rendered  drank  of  the  same 
cup.  This  expression  occurs  with  great  beauty  and  effect  ia 
^he  lively  allegorical  description  which  Nathan  gives  David 
of  his  conduct.  "  It  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of 
Us  (mm  cup^  &c. — T, 

T-2 
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"  thing  U'hich  may  induce  you  tx)  remember  me^ 
"  and  at  the  same  time  enable  you  to  provide 
*'  for  your  own  security.  You  see  the  Persians 
"  present  at  this  banquet,  and  you  know  what 
**  forces  were  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  the 
*'  river ;  of  all  these  in  a  short  interval  very  few 
"  will  remain."  Whilst  he  was  saying  this,  the 
Persian  wept  His  neighbour,  astonished  at 
the  remark,  replied :  "  Does  it  not  become  you 
"  to  communicate  this  to  Mardonius,  and  to 
"  those  next  him  in  dignity  ? "  "  My  friend," 
returned  the  Persian,  "  it  is  not  for  man  to 
'^  counteract  the  decisions  of  Providence.  Con- 
**  fidence  is  seldom  obtained  to  the  most  obvious 
"  truths.  A  multitude  of  Persians  think  as  I 
"  do  ;  but,  like  me,  they  follow  what  it  is  not  in 
*'  their  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  in  human  life 
'^  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  that  a  wise  maix 
"  should  have  so  little  influence."  This  infor- 
mation I  received  from  Tliersander  the  Orcho- 
menian,  who  also  told  me  that  he  related  the 
same  to  many,  before  the  battle  of  Plataea. 

XVn.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  stationed  in 
Boeotia,  all  the  Greeks  who  were  attached  to  the 
Persians  supplied  him  with  troops,  and  joined 
him  in  his  attack  on  Athens ;  tlie  Phoceans  alone 
did  not:  these  had  indeed,  and  with  apparent 
ardour,  favoured  the  Medes,  not  from  inclina- 
tion but  necessity.  A  few  days  aft^r  the  enter- 
tainment 
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tainment  given  at  Thebes,  they  arrived  with  a 
thousand  well  armed  troops  under  the  command 
of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most  popular  citi- 
zens.    Mardonius,    on  their    following   him  to 
Thebes,  sent  some  horsemen,  commanding  them 
to  halt  by  themselves  in  the  plain  where  tliey 
were :  at  the  same  moment,  all  the  Persian  ca- 
valry appeared    in    sight.     A   rumour  instantly, 
circulated  among  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the 
Persian  camp,  that  the  Phoceans  were  going  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  cavalry.     The  same  also 
spread  through  the  Phoceans;  on  which  account 
their  leader  Harmocydes  thus  addressed  them: 
"  My  firiends,  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  des- 
"  tined  to  perish  by  the  ajvords  of  these  men, 
"  and  from  the  accusations  of  the  Thessalians. 
"  Let  each  man  therefore  prove  his  valour.     It 
"  is  better  to  die  like  men,  exerting  ourselves  in 
"  our  own  defence,  than  to  suffer  ourselves  to 
'^  be  slain   tamely  and  without  resistance:    let 
"  these  Barbarians  know,    that  the  men  whose 
**  deaths  they  meditate  are  Greeks." 

XVIII.  With  these  words  Harmopydes  ani- 
.  mated  his  countrymen.  When  the  cavalry  had 
surrounded  them,  they  rode  up  as  if  to  destroy 
them :  they  made  a  shew  of  hurling  their  wea- 
pons, which  some  qf  them  probably  did.  The 
Phoceans  upon  this  elosed  their  ranks,  and  on 
every  part  fronted  the  enemy.  The  Persians^ 
Y  3  seeing 
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seeing  this,  faced  about  and  retired.  I  am  not 
able  to  decide  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thessalians,  the  Phoceans  were  actually  doomed 
to  death  ;  or  whether,  observing  them  determined 
to  defend  themselves,  the  Persians  retired  from 
the  fear  of  receiving  some  injury  tliemselves,  and 
as  if  they  had  been  so  ordered  by  Mardonius, 
merely  to  make  experiment  of  their  valour. 
After  the  cavalry  were  withdrawn,  an  herald 
came  to  them  on  the  part  of  Mardonius;  ^*  Men 
**  of  Phocis,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  not  alarmed ; 
**  you  have  given  a  proof  of  resolution  which 
"^  Mardonius  had  been  taught  not  to  expect; 
*^  assist  us  therefore  in  the  war  with  alacrity, 
"  for  you  shall  neither  out-do  me  or  the  king  in 
*^  generosity."  The  above  is  what  happened 
with  respect  to  the  Phoceans. 

XIX.    The    Lacedsemonians  arriving  at   the 
Isthmus'',  fortified  their  camp.     As  soon  as  this 

was 


'^  At  the  Isthmus.'] — DiodoruB  Siculus  says,  that  the  Pelo^ 
ponnesUitis,  arriving  at  the  Isthmus,  agreed  without  reserve 
to  take  the  following  oath : 

"  I  will  not  prefer  life  to  liberty ;  I  will  not  desert  my 
commanders,  living  or  dead ;  I  will  grant  burial  to  all  the 
allies  who  shall  perish  in  the  contest ;  after  having  van- 
quished the  Barbarians,  I  will  not  destroy  any  city  which 
contributed  to  their  defeat ;  I  will  not  rebuild  any  temple 
which  they  have  burned  or  overturned;  but  I  will  leave 

theni 
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.was  known  to  tlie  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  all 
were  unwilling  to  be  surpassed  by  the  Spartans, 
as  well  they  who  were  actuated  by  a  love  of 
their  country,  as  they  who  had  seen  the  Lace- 
daemonians proceed  on  their  march.  The  vic- 
tims, which  were  sacrificed  having  a  favourable 
appearance,  they  left  the  Isthmus  in  a  body,  and 
came  to  Eleusis.  The  sacrifices  at  this  place 
being  again  auspicious,  they  continued  to  ad- 
vance, having  been  joined  at  Eleusis  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  passed  over  from  Salamis.  On 
their  arrival  at  Erythrie,  in  Boeotia,  they  first 
learned  that  the  Barbarians  were  encamped  near 
the  Asopus ;  consulthig  upon  which,  they  marched 
forwards  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithaeron", 

XX.  As  they  did  not  descend  into  the  plain*', 

Mardonius 

«-  —      ■ "  ■      ' 

them  in  their  present  condition,  as  a  monument  to  posterity 
of  the  impiety  of  the  Barbarians." 

Lycurgus  says,  and  with  greater  probability,  that  this  oath 
was  taken  by  the  confederates  of  Plataea. — Lycurg,  contra 
Lfiocrelon,  The  oath  is  there  preserved,  but  it  differs  ia 
some  respect ;  it  adds :  '^  I  will  decimate  all  those  who  have 
taken  part  witlji  the  Barbarians." — Lurcher. 

^  Cit/ueron.] — This  place  was  particularly  eminent  for  tho 
sacrifices  to  Bacchus. — See  Virg,  jEn,  v.  301. 

Quaks  cummotis  excita  sacris 

Thyas  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 

Orgia,  nocturnusque  vocat  clamore  Citha^on.     T. 

*■  Into  the  plain.] — Plutarch  relates  some  particulars 
previous  to  this  event;  which  are  worth  transcribing. 

T4  ^^^*tK. 
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Mardonius  sent  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  against 
them,  under  the  command  of  Masistius,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Macisius.  He  was  a  Persian  of  dis-' 
tinction,  and  was  on  this  occasion  mounted  on  a 
Nisaean  horse  **,  decorated  with  a  bridle  of  gold, 
and  other  splendid  trappings.  When  they  came 
near  the  Greeks,  they  attacked  them  in  squa-t 
drons,  did  them  considerable  injury,  and  by  way 
of  insult  called  them  women. 

XXI.  The 


Whilst  Greece  found  itself  brought  to  a  most  delieate 
crisis,  some  Athenian  citizens  of  the  iioblest  families  of  the 
place,  seeing  themselves  ruined  by  the  war,  and  considering 
that  with  their  effects  they  had  also  lost  their  credit  and 
their  influence,  held  some  secret  meetings,  and  determined 
to  destroy  the  popular  government  of  Athens ;  in  which 
project  if  they  failed,  they  resolved  to  ruin  the  state,  and 
surrender  Greece  to  the  Barbarians.  This  conspiracy  had 
already  made  some  progress,  when  it  was  discovered  to 
Aristides.  He  at  first  was  greatly  alarmed,  from  the  junc- 
ture at  which  it  happened ;  but  as  he  knew  not  the  precise 
number  of  conspirators,  he  thought  it  expedient  not  to  neg- 
lect an  affair  of  so  great  importance,  and  yet  not  to  inves- 
tigate it  too  minutely,  in  order  to  give  those  concerned 
opportunity  to  repent.  He  satisfied-  himself  with  arresting 
eight  of  the  conspirators ;  of  these,  two  as  the  most  guilty 
were  immediately  proceeded  against,  but  they  contrived  to 
escape.  The  rest  he  dismissed,  that  they  might  shew  their 
repentance  by  their  valour,  telling  them,  that  a  battle  should 
be  the  great  tribunal  to  determine  their  sincere  and  good 
intentions  to  their  country. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Arisiides. 

**  NisacM  horse.] — These  horses  are  mentioned  as  re- 
piarkable  for  their  size^  in  Thalia,  c.  136.  Strabo  says, 
book  the  1  ilh,  that  they  were  used  by  kings,  being  the  besJt 
and  largest  breed,  A^»roK  «^«  Kf  f*iy»roK ;  they  are  said  to 
have  been  all  of  a  golden  colour,  uteu  |«r9as  irflwaK.— r. 
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XXI.  The  situation  of  the  Megarians  being 
most  easy  of  access,  was  most  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  attack.  Being  hardly  pressed  by  the 
Barbarians,  they  sent  an  herald,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Grecian  commanders :  "  We  Me- 
*^  garians,  O  allies,  are  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
"  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  present  posi- 
^  *^  tion :  nevertheless,  though  closely  pressed,  we 
"  make  a  vigorous  and  valiant  resistance.  If 
"  you  are  not  speedy  in  relieving  us,  we  shall 
"  be  compelled  to  quit  the  field."  After  this 
report  of  the  heralds,  Pausanias  wished  to  see  if 
any  of  the  Greeks  would  voluntarily  offer  them- 
selves to  take  the  post  of  the  Megarians.  All 
refused,  except  a  chosen  band  of  three  hundred 
Athenians,  commanded  by  Olympiodorus  the  sou 
of  Lampon. 

XXII.  This  body,  which  took  upon  itself  tlie 
cjefence  of  a  post  declined  by  all  the  other  Greeks 
encamped  at  Erythras,  brought  with  them  a  band 
of  archers.     The  engagement,  after  an  obstinate 
dispute,  terminated  thus :  The  enemies'  horse  at- 
tacked  in   squadrons  ;    the  steed  of  Masistius 
being  conspicuous  ^bove  the  rest,  was  wounded 
in  the  side  by  an  arrow ;  it  reared,  and  becom- 
ing unruly  firom  the  pain  of  the  wound,  threw  its 
.  rider.     The  Athenians  rushed  upon  him,  seized 
,the  horse,  and,   notwithstanding  his  resistance, 
JuUed  Masistius.     Jn  dobg  thiS;  however,  they 

had 
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had  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  his  aimoar* 
Over  a  purple  tunic  he  wore  a  breast-plate  co- 
vered with  plates  of  gold.  This  repelled  all  their 
blows,  which  some  person  perceiving,  killed  liim 
by  wounding  him  in  the  eye*^  The  death  of 
Masistius  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  his  troops ; 
they  did  not  see  him  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
were  ignorant  of  his  fate,  their  attention  being 
entirely  occupied  by  succeeding  in  regular  squa- 
drons to  the  charge.  At  length  making  a  stand, 
they  perceived  themselves  without  a  leader.  Upon 
this  tliey  mutually  animated  each  other,  and 
rushed  in  with  united  force  upon  tlie  enemy,  to 
bring  off  the  body**  of  Masistius. 

XXIII.  The  Atlienians  seeing  them  advance 

no 


*^  In  the  eycl — Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Arislides,  says 
that  Masistius  was  killed  by  a  wound  through  the  opening 
of  his  helmet. 

*♦  Bring  off  tht  bodt/.] — ^This  was  considered  as  a  high 
point  of  honour  in  ancient  military  service.  Some  oi  the 
finest  passages  of  Homer  are  found  in  his  descriptions  of 
littles  ftbout  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  superstitious 
ideas  which  prevailed,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  deceased 
relative's  not  receiving  the  rites  of  burial,  are  beautifully 
employed  by  Sophocles  in  his  Antigone.  '  It  seems  a  very 
natural  impulse,  but  I  remember  no  other  instance  where 
the  Persians  appear  to  have  been  tenacious  with  respect  to 
this  prejudice.  Their  obstinacy  on  this  occasion  might  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  in  which  they  saw  it  exercised  by 
their  adversaries*  On  the  customs  of  the  Persians,  with  re« 
•pect  to  their  dead,  see  book  i,  c.  cxl.  and  note"'. — T, 
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no  longer  in  successive  squadrons,  but  in  a  col* 
looted  body,  called  out  for  relief.  While  the 
infantry  were  moving  to  their  support,  the  body 
of  IVfasistius  was  vigorously  disputed.  While 
the  three  hundred  were  alone,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  ground,  and  recede  fi'om  the  body ; 
but  other  forces  coming  to  their  relief,  the  ca- 
valry in  their  turn  gave  way,  and,  "with  the  body 
of  their  leader,  lost  a  great  number  of  their  men. 
Retiring  for  the  space  of  two  stadia,  they  held  a 
consultation,  and  being  without  a  commander,  de- 
termined to  return  to  Mardonius. 

XXIV.  On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the 
death  of  Masistius  spread  a  general  sorrow 
through  the  army,  and  greatly  afflicted  jVfardo- 
nius  himself.  They  cut  off  the  hair  from  them- 
selves, their  horses,  and  their  beasts  of  burden, 
and  all  Boeotia  resounded  with  their  cries  and 
lamentations.  The  man  they  had  lost  was,  next 
to  Mardonius,  most  esteemed  by  the  Persians 
and  the  king.  Thus  the  Barbarians,  according 
to  their  manner,  honoured  the  deceased  Masistius. 

XXV.  The  Greeks  having  not  only  sustained 
but  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  were  in- 
spired with  increasing  resolution.  The  body  of 
Masistius,  which  from  its  beauty  and  size  de- 
served adiowatioD,  they  placed  on  a  carriage, 

and 
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and  passed  through  the  ranks*^  while  all  quittedi 
their  stations  to  view  it  They  afterwards  de- 
termined to  remove  to  Plataea;  they  thought 
this  a  more  commodious  place  for  a  camp  than 
ErythrjE,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  because 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  To  tins  place,  near 
which  is  the  fountain  of  Gargaphie,  they  re- 
solved to  go  and  pitch  a  regularly  fortified  camp. 
Taking  their  arms,  they  proceeded  by  the  foot  of 
Citha&ron,  and  passing  Hysiae,  came  to  Plataea. 
They  drew  themselves  up  in  regular  divisions  of 
the  different  nations,  near  the  fountain  of  Gar- 
gaphie^ and  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Andro- 
crates*^,  some  on  a  gently  rising  ground^  others 
on  the  plain. 

XX  VI.  Li  the  arrangement  of  the  several  na- 

tionsy 


^  Through  the  rflnA:*.]— Thus  in  the  twenty-second  book 
of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  directs  the  body  of  Hector  to  be  tax* 
ried  for  inspection  through  the  Grecian  army: 

Meanwhile  ye  sons  of  Greece  in  triumph  bring' 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  Pagans  sing ; 
Be  this  the  song,  slow  moving  toward  the  shore; 
Hector  is  dead,  and  Ilion  is  no  more.  71 

**  Gargaphie."] — This  place  is  celebrated  in  poetic  story 
for  being  the  place  where  Actson  was  devoured  by  hit 

dogs.— r. 

^  AndrocrtUesJ] — ^Androcrates  had  been  ancieotly  a  Pla^. 
teau  commander. 
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tioDSy  a  violent  dispute  arose  betwixt  the  Te- 
geans  and  Athenians,  each  asserting  their  claim 
to  one  of  the  wings,  in  vindication  of  which  they 
appealed  to  their  former  as  well  as  more  recent 
exploits*  The  Tegeans  spoke  to  this  eflFect: 
^*  The  post  which  we  now  claim  has  ever  been 
"  given  us  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  allies,  in 
^  all  the  expeditions  made  beyond  the  Pelopon- 
"  nese:  we  not  only  speak  of  ancient  but  of 
"  less  distant  periods.  After  the  death  of  Eu- 
"  rystheus,  when  the^Heraclidse**  made  an  at- 
*^  tempt  to  return  to  the  Peloponnese,  the  rank 
*'  we  now  vindicate  was  allowed  us  on  the  fol- 
^'  lowing  occasion*:  In  conjunction  with  the 
'^  Acheans  and  lonians,  who  then  possessed  the 
"  Peloponnese,  we  advanced  as  allies  to  the  Isth- 
"  mus,  encamping  opposite  to  those  who  were 
**  endeavouring  to  return.  At  that  time  Hyllus 
*'  made  a  proposition  not  to  risk  the  safety  of 
*^  the  two  armies,  but  that  the  Peloponnesians 
"  should  select  the  bravest  man  of  all  their  army 
"  to  engage  him  in  single  combat,  upon  certain 
^*  terms.     The  Peloponnesians  assented,  and  an 

"  oath 


^  Heracitda:.] — ^This  speech  of  the  Tegeatae  does  not  to 
me  seem  remarkably  wise.  They  bad  better,  I  should  sup- 
pose, have  spiiken  but  very  tenderly  of  their  exploits  against 
the  lleraciidas  in  the  presence  of  their  immediate  descend- 
ants, who  C'.>  punish  then  arrogance  might  naturally  enough 
4i8sign  the  superiority  to  their  rivals,  although  their  preten- 
iio99  were  not  so  well  founded.-* JLorc^er. 
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"  oatli  was  taken  to  this  effect :  If  HylUis  conh 
"  quered  the  Peloponnesian  chief,  the  Heraclidas 
"  should  be  suffered  to  resume  their  paternal 
^'  inheritance;  if  Hyllus  was  vanquished,  the 
*'  Heraclid©  were  to  retire,  nor  during  the 
"  space  of  one  hundred  years,  make  any  effort 
"  to  return  to  ^  the  Peloponnese.  Echemus  the 
"  son  of  OEnopus,  and  grandson  of  Phegeus*^, 
"  our  leader  and  prince,  was  selected  on  this 
"  occasion  by  the  voice  of  all  the  confederates. 
"  He  encountered  Hyllus,  and  slew  him.  From 
**  this  exploit,  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  period 
"  assigned  us  many  honourable  distinctions  which 
"  we  still  retain,  and  this  in  particular,  that  as 
^*  often  as  any  expedition  shall  be  made  by  their 
"  joint  forces,  we  should  command  one  of  the 
"  wings.  With  you,  O  Lacedaemonians,  we  do 
"  not  enter  into  competition,  we  are  willing  that 
"  you  should  take  your  post  in  which  wing  you 
"  think  proper;  the  commandof  the  other, which 
"  has  so  long  been  allowed  us,  we  now  claim. 
"  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  action  we  have  recited, 
"  we  are  certainly  more  worthy  of  this  post  than 
"  the  Athenians.  On  your  account,  O  Spartans, 
"  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  have 
"  fought  again  and  again  with  success  and  glory. 

"Let 


^  PAegetM.]--Larcfaery  on  the  authority  of  PauBanias^ 
proposes  to  read  Cepheus,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  so. 
Cepheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts^ 
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^*  Let  not  then  the  Athenians  be  on  this  occasion 
"  preferred  to  us;  for  they  have  never  in  an 
^'  equal  manner  distinguished  themselves  ia  pasi 
■*  or  in  more  recent  periods." 

XXVIL  The  Athenians  made  this  reply: 
."  We  are  weM  aware,  that  the  motive  of  our 
"  assembling  here  is  not  to  spend  our  time  in 
"  altercations,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarians;  but 
"  since  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  urge  on 
^'  the  part  of  the  Tegeatae  their  ancient  as  well 
"  as  more  recent  exploits,  we  feel  ourselves 
"  obliged  to  assert  that  right  which  we  receive 
"  from  our  ancestors,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Ar- 
"  cadians  as  long  as  we  shall  conduct  ourselves 
*'  well.  Those  Heraclidae,  whose  leader  they 
"  boast  to  have  slani  at  the  Isthmus,  after  being 
"  rejected  by  all  the  Greeks  with  whom  they 
"  wished  to  take  refuge  from  the  servitude  of 
"  the  people  of  Mycenae,  found  a  secure  retreat 
"  witli  us  alone.  In  conjunction  with  them  we 
"  chastised  the  insolence  of  Eurystheus,  and  ob- 
"  tained  a  complete  victory  over  those  who  at 
"  that  time  possessed  th^  Peloponnese.  The 
"  Argives,  who  under  Polynicea  fought  against 
"  Thebes,  remaining  unburied'°,  we   undertook 


^  Unkuried,] — ^The  *iiUment8  of  tbe   ancients,  with  re- 
lypect  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  reoaaini^  unhuriedi^ cannot 
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"  an  expedition  against  the  Cadmeans,  reco-* 
''  vered  the  bodies,  and  interred » them  in  our 
"  country  at  Eleusis''.  A  farther  instance  of 
"  our  prowess  was  exhibited  in  our  repulsion  of 

"  the 


be  better  expressed  than  in  the  followiDg  lines  of  Homer^ 
which  I  give  in  the  version  of  Pope.  The  shade  of  Patro- 
cluSy  in  the  23d  book,  thus  addresses  Achilles : 

And  sleeps  Achilles  (thus  the  phantom  said) 
Sleeps  my  Achilles,  his  Patroclus  dead ; 
Living,  I  seem'd  his  dearest  tenderest  care ; 
But  now  forgot,  1  wander  in  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  corpse  the  rites  of  burial  know. 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below ; 
Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place. 
But  here  and  there  the  unbody'd  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode, 
Forbid  to  cross  th'  irremeable  flood. 
,   Now  give  thy  hand :  for  to  the  farther  shore, 
"When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more ; 
When  once  the  last  funereal  flames  ascend, 
No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friend,  ice. 

Upon  this  truislation  of  Mr.  Pope  I  may  be  excused  re- 
marking, that  in  the  fourth  line,  the  expression,  *'  I  wander 
in  the  dr,''  is  not  in  Homer.  Homer  contents  himself  with 
saying,  "  You  did  not  neglect  me  living,  but  dead."  The 
seventh  line  also  is  not  in  Homer :  <'  Till  then  the  spirit,'' 
&c.  it  is  implied  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  expressed.  It 
may  seem  cavilling  to  quarrel  with  the  epithet  **  irremeable** 
in  the  tenth  line :  I  can  only  say  it  is  not  in  Homer,  who 
merely  says  vwt^  irorofcoM  over  the  river.  ''  For  to  the  &r- 
ther  shore,  when  once  we  pass,"  in  lines  eleven  and  twelve^ 
are  not  found  in  Homer. — T, 

''  At  EUtuis. — Pausanias  as  well  as  Herodotus  asserts 
that  these  bodies  were  interred  at  Eleosis. — Paasan.  L  i 
€.39* 
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*'  the  Amtoons'*,  who  advanced  from  the  river 
"  Thermodon,  tx)  invade  Attica.  We  were  no 
"  less  conspicuous  at  the  siege  of  Troy*. ,  But 
^^  this  recital  b  vain  and  useless;  the  people 
"  who  were  then  illustrious  might  now  be  base, 
^^  or  dastards  then,  might  now  be  heroes.  Enough 
"  therefore  of  the  examples  of  our  former  glory, 
*^  though  we  are  still  able  to  introduce  more  and 
"  greater;  for  if  any  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle 
"  of  Marathon  merited  renown,  we  may  claim 
^^  this,  and  more  also.  On  that  day  we  alone 
^'  contended  with  the  Persian,  and  after  a  glo^ 
^^  rious  and  successful  contest  were  victorious 
"  over  an  army  of  forty-six  diflferent  nations ; 
'^  which  action  must  confessedly  entitle  us  to  the 
^*  post  we  claim ;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
^'  affairs,  all  dispute  about  rank  is  unseasonable ; 
'^  we  are  ready,  O  Lacedaemonians,  to  oppose 
"  the  enemy  wherever  you  shall  choose  to  sta- 
"  tion  us.  Wherever  we  may  be,  we  shall  en- 
'^  deavbur  to  behave  like  men.  Lead  us  on 
"  therefore,  we  are  ready  to  obey  you." 


^  ^iMZon«.]«»ConcerniDg  the  Amazons,  see  book  Mel- 
pomene, cbap.  ex. 

See  also  Rennel  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p-  91 
and  p.  ^104. 

*  This  is  one  other,  among  innumerable  evidences,  that 
the  siege  of  Troy  was  universaliy  believed  in  the  remotest 
periods  to  have  existed. 

Vol.  IV.  Z 
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XXVIII.  When  the  Athenians  had  thus  de- 
livered their  sentiments,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Arcadians  must 
yield  to  the  people  of  Athens  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings.  They  accordingly  took  their 
station  in  preference  to  the  Tegeatce.  The 
Greeks  who  came  afterwards,  with  those  who 
were  present  before,  were  thus  disposed.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,, 
occupied  the  right  wing ;  of  these,  five  thousand 
were  Spartans,  who  were  followed  by  thirty^five 
thousand  Helots  liglitly  armed,  allowing  seven 
Helots  to  each  SparUm.  The  Tegeata?,  to  llie 
number  of  fifteen  hundred,  were  placed  by  the 
Spartans,  next  themselves,  in  consideration  of 
ibeir  valour,  and  as  a  mark  of  honour.  Nearest 
the  Tegeatas,  were  five  thousand  Corinthians, 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  request  to  Pau- 
aantas,  had  contiguous  to  them  three  hundred 
PotidsBans  of  Palene.  Next  in  order  wene  six 
hundred  Arcadians  of  Orchomene,  three  thou- 
sand Sicyonians,  eight  hundred  Epidaurians,  and 
a  thousand  Troezenians.  Contiguous  to  these  last 
were  two  hundred  Lepreatae;  next  to  whom 
were  four  hundred  Myceneans  and  Tirynthians. 
.Stationed  by  the  Tirynthians  were  in  regular 
succession,  a  thousand  Phtiasians,  three  hundred 
Hermionians,  six  hundred  Eretrians  and  Sty- 
reana:    next   came  four   hundred  Chalcidians, 

five 
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fiy^  fabndred  Ampraciatas^  ei^t  Tiandred  Lea- 
Cadmus  and  AnactorkuiB ;  to  whom  two  hundred 
Paleans  oi  Cephallenia,  and  five .  bmndued  £gi-^ 
netae,  successively  joined.  Three  thousand  Me- 
gar^eans  and  six  hundred  Plats^ans  were  conti- 
guous to  the  Athenians,  who  to  the  number  oi 
eight  thousand,  under  the  cemmand  of  Aristides^ 
son  of  Lysimachus,  occupied  the  left  wing  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  army. 

XXIX.  The  amount  of  tiiis  >  army,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan, 
was  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
all  of  them  completely  armed  and  dia^im  toge-» 
ther  to  repel  the  Barbarian.  Of  the  light-armed 
troops  were  the  thirty-five  thousand  Helots,  each 
well  prepared  for  battl^  and  thirty-fiour  thour 
sand  five  hundred  attendant  on  the  Laeedi£mo»- 
nians  and  other  Greeks*,  reckoning  a  Un- 
armed soldier  to  every  man ;  the  whole  of  these 
therefore  amounted  to  sixty-nine  thousand  five 
hundred. 

XXX.  Thus  the  wliole  of  the  Grecian  army 

assembled 


*  Let  It  b«  remembered,  to  the  bononr  of  Greece,  that  on 
^18  occasioa,  the  Greeks,  whose  number  only  amounted  to 
1 10,000,  wM-e  oppowd  by  50,000  of  tbeir  treacbeiouft  rouo- 
trymen.  Some  noble  sentimentff  of  Renoel  on  tbe  sobjeal 
of  this  invaaon  of  Xerxes,  I  have  beibae  quo  tad.  Set  btft 
6eog.  of  Herod,  p.  g2o,  3a  1 ,  &c. 

z  a 
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assembled  at  Platsea,  including  both  the  heavy 
and  the  light-armed  troops,  was  one  hundred 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  adding  to  these 
one  thousand  and  eight  hundred  Thespiajis  wha 
were  with  the  Greeks,  but  without  arms,  the 
complete  number  was  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand. These  were  encamped  on  i^the  banks  of 
the  Asopus", 

XXXL  The  Barbarian  army  having  ceased 
to  lament  Masistius^ » as  soon  as  they  knew  that 
the  Greeks  were  advanced  to  Platea,  marched 
also  to  that  part  of  the  Asopus  nearest  to  it ; 
where  they  were  thus  disposed  by  Mardonius* 
Opposed  to  the  Lacedemonians  were  the.Per«- 
sians,  who,  as  they  were  superior  in  number, 
fronted  the  Tegeatas  also.  Of  this  body  the  select 
part  was  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
less  effective  to  the  Tegeatae.     In  making  which 

arrangemrat^ 


^  Of  the  Asopus.'] — An  ingenious  plan  of  this  battle,  which 
may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  respective  situa- 
tions of  the  two  armies,  may  be  seen  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis.  In  the  description  of  places,  every  succeeding 
observation  of  different  travellers  confirms  the  fidelity  and 
accuracy  of  Herodotus.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Wood  speaks 
thus :  '^  I  would  not  encourage  that  diffidence  in  Herodotus 
which  has  already  been  carried  too  far.  Were  I  to  give  mj 
opinion  of  him,  having  followed  him  through  most  of  th« 
countries  which  he  visited,  I  would  say,  that  he  is  a  writer 
of  veracity  in  his  description  of  what  he  saw^  but  of  credulity 
in  his  relations  of  what  he  heard.'* — T. 
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arrangement,  Mardonius  followed  the  advice  of 
the  Thebans.  Next  to  the  Persians  were  the 
Medes,  opposed  to  the  CorinthianSi  Potidsansi 
Orchomenians,  and  Sicyonians.  llie  Bactrians 
were  placed  next,  to  encounter  the  Epidaurians^ 
TroBzenians,  Lepreatae,  Tirynthians,  Myceneana^ 
and  Phtiasians.  Contiguous  to  the  Bactrians  the 
Indians  were  disposed,  in  opposition  to  the  Her- 
.mionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans  and  Chalcidians. 
The  SaciBe^  next  in  order,  fronted  the  Ampra- 
ciatsei  Anactorians,  Leucadians,  Paleans,  and 
JEginetie.  The  Athenians,  Plataeans,  and  Mega- 
reans  were  ultimately  faced  by  the  Boeotians^ 
Locrians,  Melians,  Thessalians,  and  a  thousand 
Phoceans.  All  the  Phoceans  did  not  assist  the 
Medes ;  some  of  them  about  Parnassus^  favoured 
the  Greeks,  and  from  that  station  attacked  and 
harajssed  both  the  troops  of  Mardonius  and  those 
of  the  Greeks  who  were  with  him.  The  Mace- 
donians  and  Thessalians^  were  also  opposed  to 
the  Athenians. 

XXXIL  In  this  manner  Mardonius  arranged 
those  nations  who  were  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  illustrious;  with  these  were  promis- 
cuously mixed  bodies  of  Phrygians,  Thracians, 
Mysians,  Paeonians,  and  others.  To  the  above 
might  be  added  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  those 
Egyptians  named  Hermotybians  and  Calasi- 
a  3  rians. 
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riaiis**,  wh0  alone  of  that  country  follow  tiie  pror 
feasioD  of  amis.  These  had  formerly  served  on 
board  the  fleet,  whence  they  had  been  removed 
to  tiie  land  forces  by  Miurdonius  when  at  Pha- 
lerum:  the  .Egyptians  had  not  been  reckoned 
with  those  forces  which  Xerxes  led  against 
Athens.  We  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
Barbarian  army  consisted  of  three  hundred  thot>- 
mnd  men;  the  number  of  lise  €hreek  confede- 
i^ales  of  Mardonius,  aa  it  was  never  taken,  can- 
4fiot  be  ascertained ;  as  far  as  'conjocfture  may 
-determine,,  they  amounted  to  fifty  thousand. 
5ruch  was  the  arrangement  of  the  infantry ;  the 
.'oavalry  were  posted  npaat  by  themsdves. 

XXXIII.  Both  armies  being  tims  ranged  in 
Tiations  and  squadrons,  on  the  following  day 
jofibred  sacrifices.  The  divine  on  the  part  of  the 
-Greeks  was  Tisanaenus,  the  son  of  Antiodios, 
who  had  ajcoompanoed  the  Grecian  army  in  tins 
character.     He  was    an  Elean,  of  the   race  of 

Jamidae, 


^  Hermotybians  and    Caksirians.] — See   book   Euterpe, 
c.clxiv.  p.  165  and  168. 

These  were  the  only  tribes  of  the  ^Egyptians  who  followed 
.the  proliesaioa  of  arms.  .  The  pilots  and  seamen  formed  a 
totally  distinct  class.  The  pr6portion  of  actual  sailors  on 
board  the  jships  of  the  ancients,  was  very  small ;  and  pro- 
bably their  manoeuvres,  as  they  never  went  .to  any  very  great 
riiiBtaiice  from  shore,  were  not  very  complicated. 
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Jamid^e^^  and  of  the*  femily  of  Clytiada?,  but 
had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Lacedas- 
monian  citizen.  Having  consulted  the  oracle  at 
D^hi,  concerning  his  offspring,  the  Pythian 
informed  him  he  should  be  victorious  in  five 
remarkable  contests.  Tisamenus  not  under- 
standing this,  applied  himself  to  gymnastic  exer- 
ci^es,  presuming  that  from  these  he  was  to  expect 
renown  and  victory :  becoimng,  tlierefore,  a  com- 
petitor in  tlie  Pentathlon,  he  cunied  off  all  the 
prizes,  except  that  of  wrestling'^  in  which  he 
was  foiled  by  Hieronymus  an  Andnan.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  however,  applying  the  oracular 
declaration  to  Tisamenus  not  to  gymnastic  but 
military  contests,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him 
by  money  to  accompany  their  kings,  the  Hera-^ 

clidse. 


*  /tfmwte.] -*The  fiimilies  of  ibe  Jamidce,  C!ytiad«,  and 
Telliadse,  seem  to  have  been  all  soothsayers,  with  some  spe- 
cific distinction.  Cicero,  in  bis  book  de.DiviiKit.  nv^es  a 
difference  betwixt  the  Jamidae  and  the  Clytiada?. 

Wesseling  thinks  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  in  this  place 
corrupt.  Of  Jamus,  the  founder  of  this  family,  it  may  farther 
be  remarked,  that  bis  mother  being  secretly  delivered  of 
him.  concealed  him  among  the  rushes  and  violets,  from 
whence  he  had  the  u.ime  of  Jamus,  lo^  Ion,  signifying  a 
violet.  This  is  Larcher's  account,  who  refers  the  reader  to 
Pindar,  Glymp.  vi.  Ver.  go. — It  nevertheless  seems  very 
far-fetched.— T. 

^^  Except  that  of  tvrestling,]-^See  Pausanias,  1.  iii.  c* '*• 
where  the  same  thing  is  said  of  this  peryojiage. 

Z4 
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clidap,  as  a  leader  iii  their  warlike  enterprizes. 
He,  observing  that  his  friendship  was  of  im- 
portance to  the  Spartans,  endeavoured  to  maJke 
the  most  of  it;  he  told  them,  that  if  they  would 
admit  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of 
Sparta,  they  might  expect  his  services,  othen^e 
not  The  Spartans  were  at  first  incensed,  and 
for  a  time  neglected  him ;  but  when  the  terror 
of  the  Persian  army  was  impending,  they  ac- 
ceded to  his  terms.  Tisamenus  seeing  them  thus 
changed,  encreased  his  demand'^,  and  insisted 
upon  their  making  his  brother  Hegies  also  a 
citizen  of  Sparta. 

XXXIV.  In  this  conduct  he  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Melampus,  except  that 
the  one  claimed  a  throne,  the  other  the  rights  of 
a  citizen.  Melampus  was  invited  from  Pylos  by 
the  Argives,  for  a  certain  proposed  compensa- 
tion, to  reiriove  i^  kind  of  madness  which  pre- 
vailed 


'^  Encrtased  his  demand.] — The  story  of  the  Sibylline 
books  will  here  occur  to  the  reader.  A  woman  came  to 
Tarquin  with  nine  books  of  the  oracles  of  the  Sibylia,  which 
she  offered  to  sell:  the  king  hesitating  about  the  price,  she 
went  away  and  burned  three  of  them,  and  then  came  and 
asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six :  Tarquin  again 
refused  to  accede  to  her  demand ;  she  accordingly  went  away, 
and  burned  three  more,  and  returning,  still  asked  the  same 

>ricc.— The  augurs  advised  thfe  king  to  pay  her,  and  preserve 

^^  *iooks  as  sacred,  which  was  done. — T. 
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vailed  among  their  women.  The  Argives,  on 
his  requiring  half  of  their  kingdom '^  disdained 
and  left  him;  but  as  the  disease  continued  to 
spread  still  farther  among  their  females,  they  re- 
turned to  him,  accepting  his  terms :  he  observ- 
ing this  change,  extended  his  views,  refusing  to 
accomplish  what  they  desired,  unless  they  would 
also  give  a  third  part  to  his  brother  Bias :  the 
Argives,  compelled  by  necessity,  granted  this 
also. 

XXXV.  In 

*     I       ■»  ■       n        »■■■■  1     II       ■  I    I  II  ■!  ■■■■      I         .  >  „.,     I 

^  Half  of  their  kingdom,'] — ^These  men  sometimes  sold 
their  knowledge  at  a  very  high  price.  There  were  diviners 
and  soothsayers  in  all  parts  of  Greece ;  but  £lis  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnese  was  particularly  remarkable  for  two  families,  the 
Jamids  and  the  Clytiadse,  who  for  many  generations  tran^* 
mitted  the  art  of  divination  from  father  to  son.— See  Ckero 
de  Divinat,  I.  i.  c.  41. — T. 

Melampus  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey : 

A  wretch  ran  breathless  to  the  shore» 
New  from  his  crime  and  reeking  yet  with  gore; 
A  seer  be  was,  from  great  Melampus  sprung, 
Melampus,  who  in  Pylos  flourish'd  long; 
Till  urg'd  by  wrongs,  a  foreign  realm  he  chose^ 
Far  from  the  hateful  cause  of  all  his  woes. 
Neleus  his  treasures  one  long  year  detains, 
As  long  he  groan'd  in  Philacus's  chains. 
Meantime  what  anguish  and  what  rage  combin'd, 
For  lovely  Pero  rack'd  his  lab'ring  mind; 
Yet'scap'd  he  death,  and  vengeful  of  his  wrong, 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  herds  along; 
Then  Neleus  vanquished,  and  consign'd  the  fair 
To  Bias'  arms,  he  sought  a  foreign  air; 
Argos  the  rich  for  his  retreat  he  chose, 
There  fonjo'd  his  empire^  there  his  palace  rose.     T. 
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XXXV.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  from 
their  want  of  the  assistance  of  TisamenuSi  granted 
all  that  he  desired.  He,  fiom  being  an  Elian, 
thus  became  a  Spartan,  and  assisting  them  as  a 
divine,  they  obtained  five  remarkable  victories. 
The  Spartans  never  admitted  but  these  two 
Strangers  into  the  number  of  their  citizens.  The 
five  victories  were  these:  the  first  was  this  of 
Plabea;  tlie  second  was  the  battle  of  Tegea, 
won  by  the  Spartans  against  the  Tegeatce  and  the 
Argives ;  the  third  at  Dipsea,  against  all  the  Ar- 
cadians, except  the  Mantineans ;  the  fourth  was 
over  the  Messenians  at  the  isthmus ;  the  last  at 
Tanagra",  against  the  Athenians  and  Argives, 
which  completed  the  predicted  number. 

XXXVI.  This  Tisamenus  officiated  as  the 
augur  of  the  Greeks  at  Plataea,  to  which  place 
he  had  accompanied  the  Spartans.  The  sacri- 
fices promised  victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they  acted 
on  the  defensive,  but  the  contrary,  if  passing  the 
Asopus,  they  began  the  fight. 

XXXVII.  Mardonius,  though  anxious  to  en- 
gage, had  nothing  to  hope  from   the  entrails, 

unless 


^'  Tanagn.] — Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  this  battle, 
agrees  with  Herodotus,  and  says  that  the  I^cedsemoniaiis 
were  victorious:  Diodorus  Siculus,^on  tb«  cooirary,  rcprc- 
Btats  it.asdottbtfoL — Larcker^ 
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unless  he  acted  od  the  defensive  only.    He  had 
ttlao  sacri£ced  according  to  tl:^  Grecian  ritea^ 
using  as  his  soothsayer  Hegesistratus  an  Eleaoy 
and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Telliadoe.     The 
Spartans  had  formerly  sazed  this  man,  thrown 
him  into  prison,  and  menaced  him. with  death, 
B»  one  from  whom  they  had  received  many  and 
atrocious  injuries.     In  tbifl  distress,  alarmed  not 
tnenely  for  his  life,  but  with  the  idea  of  having 
|)ireviourfy  to  ^u&r  many  severities,  he  accom«* 
plished  a  thing  which  can  hapdly  be  told.     Ha 
was  confined  in  some  stocks  bound  with  inon, 
'but  accidentally  obtaining  a  knife,  he  perpetrated 
the  boldest  tiling  wl^h  has  ever  been  recorded. 
Calculating  what  part  of  the  remainder  he  should 
be  able  to  draw  out,  he  cut  off  the  extremity 
of   his    ibot;    this    done,    notwithstanding    he 
was  guarded,  he  dug  a  hole  imder  the  wall,  and 
-escaped  to  Tegea,  travelling  only  hy  night,  and 
conceaUng  himself  in  the  woods  during  the-  day. 
Eluding  the  strictest  search  of  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians,  he  came  on  the  third  night  to  Tegea,  his 
keepers  being  astonished  at  his  resolution,  £nr 
they  saw  the  half  of  his  foot,  but  could  not  find 
the  man.     In  this  manner  Hegesistratus  escaped 
to  Tegea,  which  was  not  at  that  period  in  amity 
with  Sparta.     When  his  wound  was  healed  he 
procured  himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an 
avowed  enemy  to  Sparta.     His  animosity,  how- 
ever,  against  the  Lacedaemonians  proved  ulti- 
mately 
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mately  of  no  advantage  to  himself,  he  wa5  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office  at  Zacynthus,  and  put 
to  death. 

XXXVIII,  The  fate  of  Hegesistratus  wa« 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Plataea :  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  were  speaking,  Mardonius,  for 
a  considerable  sum,  had  prevailed  with  him  to 
ftacrifice,  which  he  eagerly  did,  as  well  from  his 
hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  from  the  desire 
of  reward;  but  the  appearance  of  the  entrails 
gave  no  encouragement  to  fight,  either  to  the 
Persians  or  their  confederate  Greeks,  who  also 
had  their  own  appropriate  soothsayer,  Hippo- 
machus  of  Leucadia.  As  the  Grecian  army  con- 
tinually encreased,  Timogenides*  of  Thebes,  son 
of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  to  guard  the  pass 
of  Cithseron,  representing  that  he  might  thus  in* 
tercept  great  bodies,  who  were  every  day  throng- 
ing to  the  allied  army  of  the  Greeks. 

XXXIX-  The  hostile  armies  had  already  re- 
mained eight  days  encamped  opposite  to  each 
6ther,  when  the  above  counsel  was  given  to  Mar- 
donius. He  acknowledged  its  propriety,  and 
immediately  on  the  approach  of  nighty  detached 

some 


*  Pausanias  speaks  of  Timogenides  and  Attaginus,  the 
most  illustrious  citizens  of  Thebes,  as  betrayers  of  their 
coNDtry, 
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tome  cavalry  to  that  part  of  Cithasron  leading  to 
Plat»a,  a  place  called  by  the  Boeotians  the 
"  Three  Heads/'  by  the  Athenians  the  "  Heads 
of  Oak."  This  measure  had  its  effect,  and  they 
took  a  convoy  of  five  hundred  beasts  of  burden^ 
carrying  a  supply  of  provisions  firom  the  Pelopon- 
nese  to  the  army :  with  the  carriages,  they  took 
also  all  the  men  who  conducted  them.  Masters 
of  this  booty,  the  Persians,  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting barbarity,  put  both  men  and  beasts  to 
death :  when  their  cruelty  was  satiated,  they  re- 
turned with  what  they  had  taken  to  Mardbnius. 

XL.  After  this  event  two  days  more  passed, 
neither  army  being  willing  to  engage.  The  Bar* 
barians,  to  irritate  the  Greeks,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Asopus,  but  neither  arpoiy  would  pass  the 
stream.  The .  cavalry  of  Mardbnius  _gcea%  aiid 
constantly  harassed  the  Greeks^  The  Thebans, 
who  were  very  zealous  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Medes,  prosecuted  the  war  with  ardour,  and  did 
every  thing  but  join  battle ;  the  Persians  and 
Medes  supported  them,  and  performed  many 
illustrious  actions*  ) 

XLI.  ^In  this  situation  things  remained  S&r  the 
space  of  ten  days :  on  the  eleventh,  the  armies 
fetaining  the  same. position  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  the  Greeks  having  received  consider- 
able reinforcements,  iMardonius.  became*  disguslcid 

with 
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with  their  inacfivity.  He  accordingly  heW  n 
conference  with  Artabazu3,  the  son  of  Pharnaces^ 
who  was  one  of  the  few  Persians  whom  Xerxes 
honoured  with  his  esteem :  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Artabazus  that  they  should  immediately  break  op 
tibeir  camp^  and  withdraw  beneath  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  where  was  already  prepared  a  magasane 
of  provisions  for  themselves,  and  com  ibr  their 
cavalry :  here  they  might  at  their  leisure  terminate 
the  war  by  the  following  measures.  They  had  m 
their  possession  a  great  quant^y  of  coined  and  un- 
coined gold,  with  an  abundance  bf  silver  and  plate : 
it  was  recommended  to  send  these  with  no  sparing 
band  to  the  tjrreeks,  and  particularly  to  those  of 
greatest  authority  in  their  respective  cities.  It  was 
argedytlbst  if  this  were  done,  the  Greeks  would  soo» 
surroider  their  liberties,  nor  again  risk  the  hazard 
of  a  battle.  This  opinion  was  seconded  by  th€ 
Thebans,  who  thought  that  it  would  c^erate  sue-* 
cessAilly.  Mardonius  was  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
fieice,  obstiiiate,  and  unyielding.  His  own  army 
he  thought  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  tb^  sfaoidd  by  all  means  fight  before  the 
Greeks  received  farther  supplies ;  that  tiiey  should 
give  no  importance  to  the  declai^ations  of  Hege- 
abtratfcoSy  but  witiiout  violating  the  laws  of  Persia, 
(pommence  a  bHtile  in  their  usual  manner. 

XLIL  This  opinioii  of  Mardonius  nobody 
thought  proper  to  pppose^  for  to  hun,  and  not 
t  2  to 
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to  ArttthwuSi  the  king  had  cdniKkd  thd  si^emo 
commaDd  of  the  army.     He  tlierefoce  afisemUbd 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Persians  aad  coirfe* 
derate  Greeks,  and  asked  them,  \rhether  they 
knew  of  any  oracle  predicting  that  the .  Persinns 
should  be  overthrown  by  the  Greeks.     No  one 
ventured  to  reply,  partly  because  they  were  ig- 
norant of  any  such  oracle,   and  partly  because 
Ihey  were  fearful  of  delivering  their  real  senti- 
ments.     Mardonius,   therefore,   thus   addressed 
them :  '*  As  either  you  know  no  such  oracle,  or 
"  dare  not  say  what  you  think,  I  will  tell  you  my 
*^  opinion,  which  I  conceive  to  be  well  founded : 
''  an  oracle  has  said,  that  the  Persians,  on  theic 
"  entering  Greece,  shall  plunder  the  tem{^e  of 
"  Delphi,    and  in    consequence   be   destroyed. 
*^  Being  aware  of  this,  we  will  not  approach  that 
"  temple,  nor  make  any  attempt  to  plunder  it, 
'^  and  thus  shall  avoid  the  ruin  wbicb  has  been 
^'  menaced :  1^  then  all  those  among  you^  wiio 
"  wish  well  to  Persia,  rejoice  in  the  conviction 
"  that  we  shall  vanquish  the  Greeks."     Having 
3aid  this,  he  ordered  that  every  thing  should  be 
properly  disposed  to  commence  the  att«tck  earty 
ill  the  morning. 

XLIII.  The  oracle  which  Mardonius  applied 
to  the  Persians  referred,  as  I  tveU  know,  not  to 

them  but  to  the  Illy rians  and  Endieleans*^.  Upon 

the 

ff      '  ■  * 

^  lilj/rkm  Old  EnchektmM.\^Y^iA»Mam&^  ^bo  io9ct^t% 

......  :r     ,  ^tlltt 
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the  event  of  this,  battle,  this  oracle  had  been 
oommunicated  from  Bacis : 

**  Thermodon's  and  Asopus'  banks  along, 

**  The  Greeks  in  fight  against  Barbarians  throng ; 

^  What  numbers  then  shall  press  th'  ensanguined 

"  field, 
"  What  slaughter'd  Medes  their  vital  breath  shall 

«  yield." 

These  words,  and  others  of  Musaeus  like  them, 
doubtless  related  to  the  Persians.  The  Thermo- 
don  flows  betwixt  Tanagra  and  Glisas*'. 

XLIV.  After  Mardonius  had  thus  spoken  con- 
cerning the  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to  animate 
his  troops,  the  watches  of  the  night  were  set. 
When  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
strictest   silence  prevailed    through    the    army, 

which 

vkh  80  much  exactness  the  antiquities  of  Greece,  does  not 
(in  Phocis)  say  any  thj/ag  either  of  the  plunder  of  the  tem« 
pie  of  Delphi,  or  of  the  calamities  of  the  people  concerned 
in  it.  Appian  says,  that  the  Antanians,  who  were  an  lUyrian 
nation,  plundered  this  temple^  and  were  destroyed  hy  a  pes- 
tilence. Something  more  to  the  purpose  is  fband  in  Euri- 
pides; Bacchus  discovers  to  Cadmus  an  oracle  of  Jupiter, 
which  predicted  to  him,  that  when  he  should  retire  among 
tl^e  niyrians  and  Encheleans,  he  should  reign  over  these 
people,  and  that  they  should  destroy  a  rast  number  of 
cities ;  hut  that  after  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
they  should  have  an  unfortunate  return.  If  we  had  the 
oracle  itself,  we  might  see  in  what  manner  Mardonius  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Persians. — Larcher.     ^ 

^  GlUas.y-lh\a  place  is  indifferently  written  GUsas,  and 
GliteaSy  and  was  ancienUy  famous  for  its  wine. 
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which  wAs  buried  in  sleep,  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  general  and  prince  of  the  Macedonians, 
rode  up  to. the  Athenian  outposts,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  speak  with  their  commanders.  On 
hearing  this,  the  greater  number  continued  on 
their  posts,  while  some  hastened  to  their  officers, 
whom  they  informed  that  a  horseman  was  ar- 
rived from  the  enemy's  army,  who,  naming  tlie 
principal  Greeks,  would  say  nothing  more  than 
that  he  desired  to  speak  with  them. 

XLV.  The  commanders**  lost  no  time  in  re- 
pairing to  the  advanced  guard,  where,  on  their 
arrival,  they  were  thus  addressed  by  Alexander : 
"  I  am  come,  O  Athenians,  to  inform  you  of  a 
"  secret,  which  you  must  impart  to  Pausanias 
"  only*',  lest  my  ruin  ensue.  Nor  would  I 
"  speak  now,  were  not  I  anxious  for  the  safety 
"  of  Greece.  I  from  remote  antiquity  am  of 
"  Grecian  origin,  and  I  would  not  willingly  see 
"  you  exchange  freedom  for  servitude :  I  have 

"  therefore 


^  The  Commanders.] — Plutarcb,  who  mentions  this  inter- 
view, speaks  only  of  Aristides.  "  A  man  on  horseback,*' 
says  he,  "  approached  silently  the  Grecian  camp,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  sentinels,  desired  to  speak  with 
Aristides,  who  came  immediately." — Larckcr, 

^  To  Pausanias  only.] — This  account  is  more  probable 
than  that  given  by  Plutarch,  who  makes  Alexander  say  to 
Aristides,  tlvat  he  must  not  communicate  the  secret  to  any 
one—  Jjarchrr, , 

Vol.  IV."  A  A 
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"  therefore  to  inform  you,  that  if  Mardonius  and 
"  his  army  could  have  drawn  favourable  omens 
"  from  their  victims,  a  battle  would  long  since 
"  have  taken  place :  intending  to  pay  no  farther 
"  attention  to  these,  it  is  his  determmatibn  to 
"  attack  you  early  in  the  morning,  being  afraid, 
"  as  I  suppose,  that  your  forces  will  be  yet  more 
"  numerous.  Be,  therefore,  on  your  guard ;  but 
"  if  he  still  defer  his  purpose  of  an  engagement, 
"  do  you  remain  where  you  are,  for  he  has  pro- 
."  visions  but  for  a  few  days  more.  If  the  event 
"  of  this  vr^v  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  wishes,  it 
'*  will  become  you  to  make  some  efforts  to  restore 
"  my  independence,  who,  on  account  of  my 
"  partiality  to  the  Greeks,  have  exposed  myself 
"  to  so  6iuch  dangei*  in  tlius  acquainting  you 
"  with  tlie  intention  of  Mardonius,  to  prevefit 
"  the  Barbarians  attacking  you  by  surprize,  I 
^  am  Alexander**  of  Macedon."    When  he  had 

thug 


^  lam  Alexander. 'I — 

Aristides  hastes — 
To  whom  the  stranger: — Bulwark  of  this  camp 
He^r,  credit,  weigh  the  tidings  which  I  bear : 
Mardonius,  pressed  by  fear  of  threatening  want, 
At  night's  fourth  watch  the  fatal  stream  will  pass. 
Inflexibly  determin'd,  tho'  forbid 
By  each  diviner,  to  asseail  your  host 
With  all  his  numbers. — I  against  sui*prize 
Am  come  to  warn  you  :  thee  alone  <I  inist^ 
My  name  revealino.    I,  O  man  divine^ 

I  who 
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thus  spoken,  he  returned  to  his  station  in  the 
Persian  camp. 

XLVL  The  Athenian  chieft  went  to  the  right 
ynng,  md  informed  Pausai^ias  of  what  they  had 
learned  /rom  Alexander.  Pausanias,  who  stood  in 
much  awe*^  of  the  Persians^  addressed  them  thus 

in 


I  who  thus  hazard  both  my  realm  and  life. 

Am  Alexander,  Macedonian  friend 

Of  Athen$— Kindly  on  a  future  day 

Remember  me.  Athcnaid. 

^  In  much  ame.'] — Commenting  on  this  passage, Wesseling 
«3ks,  if  Pausanias  had  forgotten  the  noble  defence  of  the 
three  hundred  Spartans  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylae?  and 
if  their  glorious  deaths  had  rendered  the  Persians  more  ter« 
rible?  To  this  Larcher  replies,  in  a  manner  not  entirely 
satisfactory:  he  observes,  that  the  Spartans  on  that  occasion 
l)eing  all  slain,  there  was  not  one  in  the  army  of  Pausanias 
who  had  been  engaged  against  the  Persians,  and  who  was 
acquamted  with  their  mode  of  fighting. 

It  seems  very  singular  that  M.  Larcher  should  not  remem- 
ber, that  ihere  was  a  man  in  the  army  of  Pausanias  who  had 
fought  with  the  Persians,  escaped  the  great  destruction  of 
his  countrymen,  and  consequently  could  have  informed  his 
fellow  soldiers  in  what  manner  the  Persians  fought.  See 
chapter  Ixx.  of  this  book,  in  which  we  are  told,  that  Aristo* 
demus,  who  escaped  from  Thermopylae,  most  distinguished 
himself  at  Plataea,  in  order  to  retrieve  his  reputation.  We 
find  also,  that  Leonidas  had  sustained  many  battles  with  the 
flower  of  the  Persian  army,  aided  by  his  Grecian  allies, 
before  he  devoted  himself  and  his  three  hundred  to  deaths 
dismissing  all  the  rest  of  his  army. 

But  after  all,  the  most  serious  objection  to  this  passage  of 

Herodotus  is,  that  it  evidently  militates  with  the  received 

A  A  a  qpMiiow 
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in  reply :  "  As  a  battle  is  to  take  place  in  the 

"  morning,  I  think  it  advisable  that  you,  Athe- 

.  "  nians,  should  front  the  Persians,  and  we,  those 

"  Boeotians  and  Greeks  who  are  now  posted  op- 

"  posite  to  you.     You  have  before  contended 

"  with   the  Medes,    and    know  their  mode  of 

"  fighting  by  experience  at  Marathon ;  we  have 

"  never  had  this  opportunity ;  but  we  have  before 

"  fought  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians;  take, 

"  therefore,   your    aims,   and  let   us   exchange 

"  situations."     "  From  the  first,"  answered  the 

Athenians,    "  when  we  observed  the   Persians 

"  opposed  to  you,  we  wished  to  make  tlie  pro- 

"  posal*^  we  now  hear  from  you;  we  have  been 

"  only 


opinions  of  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  the  patient  fortitude 
which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  that  singular  people. 
— T. 

In  his  second  edition  Larcher  combats  the  opinion  given 
in  the  above  note,  but  does  not  entirely  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
jectioni 

He  asserts,  that  Aristodemus  and  Partites  were  not  ac- 
tually present  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  Certainly  they 
were  not,  but  they  were  present  at  many  previous  skirmishes, 
and  indeed  severe  engagements  with  the  Persians,  in  which 
the  Greeks  constantly  repulsed  their  enemies. — They  conse- 
quently both  better  knew  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  and 
Aristodemus  in  particular  was  able  to  inform  Pansanias  on 
the  subject. 

^  Make  the  proposal,'] — According  to  Plutarch,  the  Gre- 
cian leaders  were  at  first  exceedingly  oil'ended  at  this  con- 
duct of  Pausanias,  but  were  pacified  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Ahstides. 
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"  only  deterred  by  our  fear  of  offending  you  : 
"  as  the  overture  comes  from  you,  we  are  ready 
"  to  comply  with  it." 

XLVII.  This  being  agreeable  to  both,  as  soon 
as  the  morning  dawned  they  changed  situations  ; 
this  the  Boeotians  observed,  and  communicated 
to  Mardonius.  The  Persian  general  immediately 
exerted  himself  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  his  troops.  Pausanias,  on  seeing  his  scheme 
thus  detected,  again  removed  the  Spartans  to 
the  right  wing,  as  did  Mardonius  instantly  his 
Persians  to  the  left. 

XLVIIL  When  the  troops  had  thus  resumed 
their  former  posts,  Mardonius  sent  a  herald  with 
this  message  to  the  Spartans :  "  Your  character, 
"  O  Lacedaemonians,  is  highly  <:elebrated  among 
"  all  these  nations,  as  men  who  disdam  to  fly ; 
"  who  never  desert  your  ranks,  determined 
"  either  to  slay  your  enemies  or  die. — Nothing 
"  of  this  is  true :  we  perceive  you  in  the  act  of 
"  retreating,  and  of  deserting  your  posts  bfefore 
"  a  battle  is  commenced :  we  see  you  delegating 
"  to  the  Athenians  the  more  dangerous  attempt 
"  of  opposing  us,  and  placing  yourselves  against 
"  our  slaves,  neither  of  which  actions  is  con- 
"  sistent  with  bravery.  We  are,  therefore,  greatly 
"  deceived  in  our  opinion  of  you ;  we  expected^ 
^'  that  from  a  love  of  glory  you  would  have  dis- 
A  A  3  .     ^^  patched 
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"  patched  a  herald  to  tis,  expressing  yourselves 
"  desirous  to  combat  with  the  Persians  alone. 
"  Instead  of  this  we  find  you  alarmed  and  ter- 
"  rifled ;  but  as  you  have  offered  no  challenge 
"  to  us,  we  propose  one  to  you.  As  you  are 
'^  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  your  anny,  why 
"  may  not  an  equal  number  of  you,  on  the  part 
"  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  us  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Barbarians,  contend  for  victory  ?  If  it  be 
*^  agreeable  to  you,  the  rest  of  our  common 
**  forces  may  afterwards  engage ;  if  this  be  un- 
**  necessary,  we  will  alone  engage,  and  which-* 
"  ever  conquers  shall  be  esteemed  victorious 
**  over  the  whole  *^  of  the  adverse  army." 

XLIX.  The  herald,  after  delivering  his  com- 
mission, waited  some  time  for  an  answer;  not 
receiving  any,  he  returned  to  Mardonius.  He 
was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  ahieady  antici- 
pating a  victory,  sent  his  cavalry  to  attack  the 
Greeks ;  these  with  their  lances  and  arrows  ma- 
terially distressed  the  Grecian  army,  and  forbade 

any 


•^  Over  the  w^o/c.]— Such  partial  challenges,  a&^revenU 
'|ng  an  uunecebsary  effusion  of  blood,  seem  in  cases  of 
unavoidable  hostilities  most  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  we  find  them  frequently  adopted  in  the  Earlier 
figes  of  the  world.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
abound  with  innumerable  examples  of  this  kind ;  as  war 
gradually  refined  into  a  scie'hce,  they  came' into  disuse,  wi 
in  later  times  have  been  totally  laid  aside.— 7* 
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any  near  approach.  Advancing  to  the  Garga- 
phian  fountain,  which  furnished  the  Greeks  witli 
water,  they  disturbed**  and  stopped  it  up.  The 
Lacedaemonians  alone  were  stationed  near  this 
fountain,  the  other  Greeks,  according  to  their 
different  stations,  were  more  or  less  distant,  but 
all  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asopus  ;  but  as 
they  were  debarred  from  watering  here,  by  the 
missile  weapons  of  the  cavalry,  they  all  came  to 
the  fountain. 

L.  In  this  predicament  the  leaders  of  the 
Greeks,  seeing  the  army  cut  off  from  the  water, 
and  harassed  by  the  cavalry,  came  in  crowds  to 
Pausanias  on  the  right  wing,  to  deliberate  about 
these  and  other  emergencies.  Unpleasant  as  the 
present  incident  might  be,  they  were  still  more 
distressed  from  their  want  of  provision :  their 
servants,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  bring  this 
from  the  Peloponnese,  were  prevented  by  the 
cavalry  from  returning  to  the  camp. 

LI.  The  Grecian  leaders,    after  deliberating 

upon 


^  Disturbed^  S^cJ] — Bellanger  is  very  angry  ^itt  M.rAbbt 
Gedoyn,  for  making  Pausanias  say,  that  ^lardonius  on  this 
occasion  poUoned  the  water.  '*  The  Persians,  barbarians,'* 
says  be,  "  as  they  were,  had  a  greater  respect  for  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  humanity : — they  were  not 
poisoners.''  The  Greek  expression  in  Herodotus  is  av9rFmgmi»9 
^  avnxf^^at.  The  word  which  Pausanias  uses  is  avny%ti. — Tm 
A  A   4 
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upon  the  subject,  determined,  if  the  Persians 
should  for  one  day  more  defer  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement, to  pass  to  the  island  opposite  to  Pla- 
tffia,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  the  Asopus  and 
the  fountain  Gargaphie,  where  they  were  at 
present  encamped.  This  island  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  continent :  the  river,  descend- 
ing frpm  Citha?ron  to  the  plain,  divides  itself  into 
two  streams,  which  after  flowing  separately,  for 
about  the  distance  of  three  stadia,  again  unite, 
thus  forming  the  island  which  is  called  Oeroe, 
who,  according  to  the  natives,  is  the  daughter  of 
Asopus*'.  I'he  Greeks  by  this  measure  pro-, 
posed  to  themselves  two  advantages ;  first  to  be 
secure  of  water,  and  secondly  to  guard  against 
being  farther  annoyed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
They  resolved  to  decamp  at  the  time  of  the  second 
watch  *°  by  night,  lest  the   Persians,  perceiving 

them, 


*•  Daughter  vf  Asopus!] — Diodorus  Siculus,  who  mentions 
the  twelve  daughters  of  Asopus,  and  Apollodonis,  who  speaks 
of  twenty  by  name,  says  nothing  of  this  Oeroc. 

Diodorus  Sic.  speaks  of  iEgina,  as  well  as  Apollodorus^ 
which  last  remarks  that  i^gina  is  the  same  with  (Enon§, 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  CEnone 
is  the  true  reading. —  Larchcr, 

'^  Second  Walck.] — About  four  hours  after  sun-set  The 
Greeks  divided  tlje  night  into  three  watches. — Lurcher. 

The  Romans  divided  their  night  into  four  watches.  They 
had  a  tessera,  upon  which  something  was  inscribed;  tTiis  was 
given  from  one  centurion  to  another  throughout  the  army, 
till  it  returned  to  the  man  from  whom  it  was  first  re- 
ceived.—r. 
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them,  should  pursue  and  harass  them  with  their 
cavalry.  It  was  also  their  intention,  when  ar- 
rived at  the  spot  where  the  Asopian  Oeroe  is 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  waters  flowing 
from  Cithseron,  to  detach  one  half  of  their  army 
to  the  mountain  to  relieve  a  body  of  their  ser- 
vants, who,  with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  were 
there  encompassed. 

LI  I.  After  taking  the  above  resolutions,  they 
remained  all  that  day  much  incommoded  by  the 
enemy's  horse :  when  these,  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  retired,  and  the  appointed  hour  was  ar- 
rived, the  greater  part  of  the  Greeks  began  to 
move  with  their  baggage,  but  without  any  design 
of  proceeding  to  the  place  before  resolved  on. 
The  moment  they  began  to  march,  occupied  with 
no  idea  but  that  of  escaping  the  cavalry,  they 
retired  towards  Plata^a,  and  fixed  themselves  near 
tlie  temple  of  Juno,  which  is  opposite  to  the  city, 
and  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  tlie 
fountain  of  Gargaphie :  in  this  place  they  en- 
camped. 

LIIL  Pansanias,  observing  them  in  motion, 
gave  orders  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  take  their 
arips,  and  follow  their  route,  presuming  they 
were  proceeding  to  the  appointed  station.  The 
officers  all  shewed  themselves  disposed  to  obey 
Jhe  orjdei's  of  Pausanias,  except  Amompharetus, 

.  the 
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the  son  of  Poliadas,  captain  of  the  band  of  Pi- 
tanatas^',  who  asserted  that  he  would  not  fly 
before  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  be  accessary  to 
the  dishonour  of  Sparta :  he  had  not  beei\  pre- 
sent at  the  previous  consultation,  and  knew  not 
what  was  intended.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax, 
though  indignant  at  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders 
which  had  been  issued,  were  still  but  little  in- 
clined to  abandon  the  Pitanatse,  on  the  account 
of  their  leader  s  obstinacy ;  thinking,  that  by 
their  prosecuting  the  measure  whicli  the  Greeks 

in 


"  FitanataJ] — At  this  word  Larcher  quotes  from  Pausa- 
nias the  folldwiDg  passage : — ''  There  is  a  part  of  Sparta 
called  the  Theomttidctt  where  are  the  toiilbs  of  the  princes, 
called  Agidas.  Near  this  is  the  place  ^hcre  the  Crotani 
assemble,  and  the  Crotani  are  the  body  of  troops  named  the 
Pitanatat." 

Thacydides,  on  the  contrar}',  asserts  thai  there  never  was 
m  body  of  troops  at  I^acedasmon  distiogtiishcd  by  this  name. 
^-See  Diiiter'f  Edition  of  Tkucydide$y  page  17. 

The  following  passage,  however,  occurs  in  Pausanias, 
1.  iii.  c.  14* 

There  is  a  village  in  Sparta  called  Theometis ;  here  are 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  called  Agidacs;  near  this  is  the  place 
where  the  Crotani  assemble.  The  Crotani  are  a  part  of  the 
Pitanates.  ; 

According  to  Meursias;  see  his  Miscellanea  Laconica, 
1.  ii.  c .  H.  Thncydides  says  this  of  the  cohort  called  Xtu^iriH 
See  also  the  same  author's  Atticae  Lectiones,  1.  i.  c.  16. 

Herodian,  1.  iv.  says,  that  Antoninus  Caracalla  instituted 
at  Home  a  band,  which  he  named  Pitanetes.  The  word  is 
derived  from  Pitana,  a  daughter  of  Eurotas,  from  whom  a 
city  wae  so  called,  which  was  the  couAtry  of  Menelaus.— T^ 
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in  general  had  adopted,  Amompharetus  and  hU 
party  must  unavoidably  perish.  With  these  sen* 
timents  the  Lacedsemonians  were  commanded  to 
halt,  and  pains  were  takejn  to  dissuade  the  man 
from  his  purpose,  who  alone,  of  all  the  Lacedse- 
tnonians  and  Tegeatae,  waa  determined  not  to 
quit  his  post. 

LIV,  At  this  crisis  the  Athenians  determined 
to  remain  quietly  on  their  posts,  knowing  it  to 
be  the  genius  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  say  one 
thing  and  think  another^*.     But  as  soon  as  they 

observed 


**  Think  another.] — Artifice  and  cunning  were  adopted  bj 
Lycurgus  in  the  system  oi  his  politics.  To  aolize,  or  to  de^ 
ceive,  was  made  a  distinguishing  note  and  maxim  of  thd. 
Spartan  government.  Aio>to<,  Hesycbius  explains  by  tb« 
word  flroix»^of,  duplex,  a  sharper.  The  care  which  they  took 
at  Sparta  to  train  their  youth  in  the  arts  of  wiKness  and 
deceit,  the  applaqse  which  was  bestowed  on  the  young  knave 
who  excelled  the  rein,  and  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  the 
lad  who  miscarried,  and  was  detected,  i^  xanuf  xXivrorra,  as 
one  who  had  not  yet  learned  his  lesson,  shew  that  they  were 
reconciled  to  their  name  in  its  worst  acceptation.  To  give 
it  the  best  construction,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  the  object 
Lycurgus  had  in  view,  was  to  render  the  people  expert  in  the 
stratagems  of  war, — m^  mu^  votw  ytX(f«MAm^«<. — Xenoph. 
de  Lac.  Rep.  The  arms  of  the  Spartan  monarchy  were  ai| 
eagle  holding  a  serpent ;  symbolically  representing  a  superi- 
ority of  cunnings- Atirof  j|^itoj>ro$  trnXiii4,tfct ;  with  this  seal 
was  their  letter  signed,  which  they  sent  to  Onias  the  high 
priest.— See  Jo^epA.  4fJ.  I  xii.  c.  5.  See  also  the  Trachiniae 
pi  Sophocles,where  the  expreesion  Ai#Ak  ^ffM^y  occurs.— T. 
3  Andromachf 
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observed  the  troojps  in  motion,  they  dispatched  a 
horseman  to  learn  whether  the  Lacedaemonians 
intended  to  remove,  and  to  enquire  of  Pausanias 
what  was  to  be  done. 

LV.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  he  found 
the  men  in  their  ranks,  but  their  leaders  in  vio- 
lent altercation.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  were 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  persuade  Amom- 
pharetus  not  to  involve  the  Lacedaemonians 
alone  in  danger  by  remaining  behind,  when  the 
Athenian  messenger  came  up  to  them.  At  this 
moment,  in  the  violence  of  dispute,  Amompha- 
retus  took  up  a  stone  with  both  his  hands,  ancj 
throwing  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed, 
"  There  is  my  Vote  for  not  flying  before  the  fo- 
reigners;" so  terming  the  Barbarians,  Pau- 
sanias, after  telling  him  that  he  could  be  only 
actuated  by  phrenzy,  turned  to  the  Athenian  who 
delivered  his  commission.  He  afterwards  de-r 
sired  him  to  return,  and  communicate  to  the 
Athenians  the  state  in  which  he  found  them,  and 

to 


Andromache  thus  addresses  Menelaus  in  Euripides  : 

O  ye  vile  Spartans,  most  of  all  mankind 
By  all  the  world  detested ;  trained  in  wiles ; 
Supreme  in  falsehoods ;  artful  to  devise 
Whate'cr  of  mischief ;  dark  in  your  designs, 
And  intricate,  unsafe,  your  thoughts  involved 
Maze  within  maze,  &c.  &c. 

fotter^i  Translation. 
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to  entreat  them  immediately  to  join  their  forces, 
and  act  in  concert,  as  should  be  deemed  ex-^ 
pedient. 

LVI.  The  messenger  accordingly  returned  to 
the  Athenians,  whilst  the  Spartan  chiefs  conti* 
nued  their  disputes  till  the  morning.  Thus  far 
Pausanias  remained  indecisive,  but  thinking,  as 
the  event  proved,  that  Amompharetus  would 
certainly  not  stay  behind,  if  the  Lacedaemonians 
actually  advanced,  he  gave  orders  to  all  the 
forces  to  march  forward  by  the  heights,  in  which 
they  were  followed  by  the  Tegeans.  The  Athe- 
nians keeping  close  to  their  ranks,  pursued  a 
route  opposite  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
these  last,  who  were  in  great  awe  of  the  cavalry, 
advanced  by  the  steep  paths  which  led  to  the 
foot  of  mount  Cithiaeron ;  the  Athenians  marched 
over  the  plain. 

LVI  I.  Amompharetus  never  imagining  that 
Pausanias  would  venture  to  abandon  them,  made 
great  exertions  to  keep  his  men  on  their  posts; 
but  when  he  saw  Pausanias  advancing  with  his 
troops,  he  concluded  himself  effectually  given  up; 
taking  therefore  his  arms,  he  with  his  band  pro- 
ceeded slowly  after  the  rest  of  the  army.  These 
continuing  their  march  for  a  space  of  ten  stadia, 
came  to  a  place  called  Argiopius,  near  the  river 
Moloes,  where    is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 

Ceres, 
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Ceres,  and  there  halted,  waiting  for  Amompha-* 
retus  and  his  party.  The  motive  of  Pausanias 
in  doing  tliis  was»  that  he  might  have  the  op* 
portunity  of  returning  to  the  support  of  Amom- 
pharetusy  if  he  should  be  still  determined  not  to 
quit  his  post.  Here  Amompharetus  and  his 
band  joined  them ;  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy's 
horse  continuing  as  usual  to  harass  them.  Ai^ 
soon  as  the  Barbarians  discovered  that  the  spot 
where  the  Greeks  had  before  encamped  was  de* 
serted,  they  put  themselves  in  motion,  overtook, 
and  materially  distressed  them. 

LVIIL  Mardonius  being  informed  that  the 
Greeks  had  decamped  by  night,  and  seeing  their 
former  station  unoccupied,  sent  for  Thorax  of 
Lariss®,  and  his  brothers  Euiypilus,  and  Thra* 
eydeius,  and  thus  addressed  them:  ^'Sons  of 
'^  Aleuas",  what  will  you  now  say,  seeing  the 
*^  Lacedsemonians  desert  their  post,  whom  you, 

"  their 


"  Sans  of  Aleuas,}-^ 

Now,  Larissasan  Thorax,  find  the  rest 

Of  Aleuadian  race,  now,  Theban  lords, 

Judge  of  the  Spartans  justly.    Vaunted  high 

For  unexampled  prowess,  them  you  saw 

First  change  their  place,  imposing  on  the  sons 

Of  Athens  twice  the  formidable  task 

To  face  my  chosen  Persians ;  next,  they  gave 

To  my  defiance  no  reply ;  and  last,  . 

Are  fled  before  me ;  can  your  augurs  shew 

Abetteromenthaaafoedismay'd?  kc.     AtkenM. 
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•*  their   neighbours,   asserted    to  be  men  who 

"  never  fled,  but  were  above  all  others  valiant. 

**  You  have  before  seen  them  change  their  sta- 

*'  tion  in  the  camp,  and  you  find,  that  in  the 

^^  last  night,  they  have  actually  taken  themselves 

**  to  flight     They  have  now  shewn,  that  being 

'*  opposed  by  men  of  undisputed  courage,  they 

**  are  of  no  reputation  themselves,  and  are  as 

**  contemptible  as  their  fellow  Greeks;  but  as 

**  you  may  have  had  some  testimony  of  their . 

"  prowess,  without  being  spectators   of  ours,  I 

^'  can  readily  enough  forgive  the  praises  which 

*'  you  rendered  them.     But  that  Artabazus,  from 

^'  his  terror  of  these  Spartans,  should  assert  an 

'^  opinion  full  of  pusillanimity,   and  endeavour 

^'  to  prevail  on  us  to  leave  this  station,  and  re- 

"  tire  to  Thebes,  fills  me  with  astonishment— 

"  The  king,  however,  shall  hear  from  me  of  his 

^*  conduct ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter :  let  us, 

'^  therefore,  not  suffer  these  men  to  escape,  but 

"  pursue  them  vigorously,    and    chastise  thejn 

"  with  becoming  severity  for  their  accumulated 

"  injuries  to  Persia.'' 

LIX.  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  led 
the  Persians  over  the  Asopus,  and  pursued  the 
path  which  the  Greeks  had  taken,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  flying  from  his  arms.  The  Lacedae- 
monians and  Tegeans  were  the  sole  objects  of 
his  attack,  for  the  Athenians,  who  had  marched 

over 
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over  the  plain,  were  concealed  by  the  hills  froni 
his  view.  The  other  Persian  leaders  seeing  the 
troops  moving  as  if  in  pursuit  of  the  Greeks, 
raised  their  standards,  and  followed  the  rout 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  without  regularity  or 
discipline;  they  hurried  on  with  tumultuous 
shouts,  considering  the  Greeks  as  absolutely  in 
their  power. 

LX.  When  Pausanias  found  himself  thus 
pressed  by  the  cavalry,  he  sent  a  horseman  with 
the  following  message  to  the  Athenians;  "  We 
"  are  menaced,  O  Atheni^ms,  by  a  battle,  the 
"  event  of  which  will  determine  the  freedom  or 
"  slavery  of  Greece;  and  in  this  perplexity  you, 
"  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  in  the  preceding 
"  night,  been  deserted  by  our  allies.  It  is  ne- 
"  vertheless  our  determination  to  defend  our- 
"  selves  to  the  last,  and  to  render  you  such 
"  assistance  as  we  may  bo  able.  If  the  enemy's 
"  horse  had  attacked  you,  we  should  have 
"  thought  it  our  duty  to  have  marched  with  the 
"  Tegeatoe,  who  are  in  our  rear,  and  still  faith- 
"  ful  to  Greece,  to  your  support.  As  the  whole 
"  opei'ation  of  the  enemy  seems  directed  against 
"  us,  it  becomes  you  to  give  us  the  relief  we 
"  materially  want;  but  if  you  yourselves  are  so 
**  circumstanced,  as  to  be  unable  to  advance  to 
"  our  assistance,  at  least -send  us  a  body  of 
"  archers.     We  confess,  that  in  this  war  your 

"  activity 
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^  activity  has  been  far  the  most  conspicuous, 
"  and  we  thefefore  presume  on  your  compliance 
"  with  our  request" 

LXI.  The  Athenians,  without  hesitation,  and 
with  determined  bravery,  advanced  to  communi- 
cate the  relief  which  had  been  required.  When 
they  were  already  on  their  march,  the  confe- 
derate Greeks,  in  the  service  of  the  king,  in- 
tercepted and  attacked  them:  they  were  thus 
prevented  from  assisting  the  Lacedsmonians,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  them  extreme  uneasi- 
ness. In  this  situation  the  Spartans,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  light-armed  troops, 
with  three  thousand  Tegeatae**,  who  on  no 
occasion  were  separated  from  them,  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice^^,  with  the  resolution  of  en- 
countering 

Of  the  Spartans  there  were  «    ------    5,000 

Seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan  ------  35,000 

Lacedaemonians  ----------    5,000 

A  light-armed  soldier  to  each  Lacedaemonian     -    5,000 
Tegeatae    ------------     1,500 

Light»armed  Tegeatae    --------     1,500 

'     Total    -    53,000 
See  chapters  xxviii.  and  xxix. 

^*  Sacrifiiie,'\ — Plutarch  gives  various  particulars  of  this 
-action  omitted  by  Herodotus,  which  the  reader  perhaps  may 
as  well  like  to  see  in  the  words  of  Glover,  who  has  almost 
literally  copied  Plutarch  : 

Slain  is  the  victim,  but  the  inspecting  sepr 
Reveals  no  sign  propitious.     Now  full  nigh 

Vol.  IV.         .        Bb  The 
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countering  Mardonius.  The  victims,  howeirer, 
u  ere  not  auspicious,  and  ih  the  mean  time  many 
of  them  were  slain,  and  more  wounded.  The 
Persians,  under  the  protection  of  tlieir  bucklers^*, 

showered 


The  fdremdst  Persian  horse  discharge  around 
Their  javelins,  darts,  and  arrows.     Sparta's  chief. 
In  calm  respect  of  inauspicioui^  h^aveti, 
Directe  each  soldktr  at  his  foot  to  rest 
The  passive  shield,  submissive  to  endure 
Th' assault,  and  watch  a  signal  from  the  gods; 
A  second  time  unfavourable  prove 
The  victim's  entrails. — Unremitted  shower^ 
Of  pointed  arms  dislri)>ute  wounds  and  death. 
A  second  victim  bleeds :  the  gath'ring  foes 
To  multitude  are  grown:  the  showers  of  death 
Increase.    Then  melted  into  ^wing  grief 
Pausanian  pride. — He  towards  the  fane  remote? 
Of  Juno  lifting  his  afflicted  eyes, 
Thus  suppliant  spake :  O  goddess,  let  my  hopes 
Be  not  defeated,  whether  to  obtain 
A  victory  so  glorious,  or  expire 
Without  dishonour  to  Herculean  blood. — 
*!rh6  sacrifice  is  prosperous,  &t. 
Potter  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  m6de  of  di- 
vination, by  inspecting  the  entrails.     If  they  were  whole  and 
sound,  had  their  natural  place,  colour,  and  proportion,  all 
was  well ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or  wanting,  evil 
was  portended.    The  palpitation  of  the  entrails  was  unfor- 
tunate; if  the  liver  was  bad  they  inspected  no  farther.     For 
other  particulars,  see  Potter.    The  Ronmn  mode  of  divina* 
lion  by  the  entrails,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks. — T, 
'*  Their  bucklers.] — ^The  Persian  bucklers  were  made  of 
osier,  and  covered  with  skin.—  See  Taylor  on  Demosthenes^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  6<20. 

Of  Uie  Persian  mode  of  can-ying  their  quivers  behind,  or 
Mndisr  their  shield ;  see  before, 

ThU 
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showered  their  arrows  upon  the  Spartans  witb 
prodigious  effect.  At  this  moment  Pausanias, 
observing  the  entrtdls  still  unfavourable,  looked 
earnestly  towards  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Platssa, 
imploring  the  interposition  of  the  goddess^  and 
entreating  her  to  prevent  tlieir  disgrace  and 
defeat. 

LXII.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  sup{rfi- 
eating  the  goddess,  the  Tegeatse  advanced  against 
the  Barbarians :  at  the  same  moment  the  sacri- 
fices became  favourable,  and  Pausanias^  at  the 
head  of  his  Spartans,  went  up  boldly  to  the 
enemy.  The  Persians,  throwing  aside  their 
bows,  prepared  to  receive  them.     The  engage* 

ment. 


This  passage  has  perplexed  the  commentators.  Bel- 
lander  understands  that  the  Persians  made  a  rampart  of 
their  bucklers,  behind  which  they  used  their  arrows.  Lar- 
cher  approves  of  this,  but  it  seems  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  Did  they  approach  within  a  given  distance  of 
the  enemy,-  and  then  pile  up  their  bucklers  by  way  of  en- 
trenchment? If  so^  in  case  of  defeat,  they  became  naked 
and  defenceless;  for  how  in  the  tumult  of  action,  and  the 
terror  of  a  victorious  fbe,  could  they  undo  their  entrench- 
ment,, and  each  recover  his  buckler.  In  Homer  we  find, 
that  Teucer  shot  his  arrows  under  the  protection  of  the 
shield  of  Ajax ;  and  though  I  am  hardly  warranted  to  make 
the  assertion,  it  by  no  means  seems  improbable,  that  with 
the  archers  a  body  of  shield-bearers  might  be  distributed,  tp 
enable  them  to  take  their  akn  with  more  steadiness  and 
flfrtainty.— T. 

B  B  fi 
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ment  commenced  before  the  barricade*^:  whetl 
this  was  thrown  down,  a  conflict  took  place  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  continued  with 
unremitted  obstinacy  till  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  decided.  The  Barbaiians,  seizing  tiieir  ad- 
versaries lances,  broke  them  in  pieces,  and  dis- 
covered no  inferiority  either  in  strengtli  or 
courage;  but  their  armour  w^as  inefficient,  their 
attack  without  skill,  and  their  inferiority,  with 
respect  to  discipline,  conspicuous.  In  what- 
ever manner  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  from 
one  to  ten  at  a  time,  they  were  cut  in  pieces  by 
the  Spartans. 

LXIII.  The  Greeks  were  most  severely  pressed 
where  Mardonius  himself,  on  a  white  horse^*,  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  Persians,  directed 
his  attack.  As  long  as  he  lived,  the  Persians, 
both  in  their  attack  and  defence,  conducted  them- 
selves 


'^  Barricade. y^The  former  difficulty  here  recurs;  thf 
Greek  is  wt^i  t«  yt^^m,  and  the  yi^^«  are  explained  to  be  tb« 
Pbraian  shields.  But  whilst  the  Greeks  were  endeavour,- 
ing  to  overturn  this,  were  the  Persians  fighting  without 
ihields?— r. 

>•  JFhite  horse.']-^ 

But  fiercest  was  the  contest  where  sublime 
The  son  of  Gobryas  from  a  snow-white  st^ed 
Shot  terror. — ^Tbere  selected  warriors  charged  • 
A  thousand  veterans,  by  their  fathers  trained, 
Who  shared  renown  with  Cyrus.  Jthcnaid. 
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selves  well^  and  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Spar- 
tans; but  as  soon  as  Mardonius  was  slain,  and 
the  band  which  fought  near  his  person,  and  which 
was  the  flower  of  the  army,  was  destroyed,  all 
the  rest  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  They  were 
much  oi^ressed  and  encumbered  by  their  long 
dresses,  besides  which,  being  lightly  armed,  they 
had  to  oppose  men  in  full  and  complete  armour. 

LXIV.  On  this  day,  aa  the  oracle  had  before 
predicted,  the  death  of  Leonidas  was  amply  re-f 
venged  upcm  Mardonius,  and  the  most  glorious 
victory*^ .which  has* ever  been  recorded,  was  then 
obtained  by  Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and 
grandson  of  Anaxandndes.    The  other  ancestors, 

which 


*'  Glorious '^iciory.] — It  was  principally,  ssiys  the  author  of 
the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  to  the  victories  which  the 
Athenians  obtained  over  the  Persians,  that  they  owed  the 
ruin  of  their  ancient  constitution.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  citizens  of  the  lower  classes,  who 
had  been  excluded  by  Solon  from  the  principal  magistracies, 
should  from  that  time  have  the  privilege  of  obtnining  them. 
The  wise  Aristides,  who  prevented  this  decree,  atlbrded  a 
calamitous  example  to  those  who  succeeded  him  in  com- 
mand;  they  were  iirst  compelled  to  flatter  the  multitude, 
and  finally  to  bow  before  it.  Formerly  they  disdained  to 
attend  the  general  assemblies ;  but  as  soon  as  government 
had  ordained,  thai  a  gratification  of  three  oboli  should  be 
given  to  whoever  assisted  at  them,  they  rushed  there  in 
crowds,  driving  away  the  affluent  by  their  presence  and  their 
fury,  and  insolently  substituting  their  caprices  for  laws.— 3\ 
B  B  3 
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which  he  had  in  commoD  with  Leonidas^  I  har* 
^before  mentioned.  Mardonius  was  slain  by  Aim- 
nestus,  a  Spartan  of  distinguished  reputation, 
who,  long  afiter  this  Persian  war,  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  was  killed  in  an  ^[igagement  at  Steny-* 
clerus*,  in  which  he  o{q>osed  the  united  force  of 
the  Messenians. 

XXV.  The  Persians,  routed  by  the  Spartans 
at  Plataea,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion  towards 
their  camp,  and  to  the  wooden  enftrenchinent 
which  they  had  constructed  in  the  Tfaeban  ter- 
ritories. It  seems  to  me  somewhat  surprising^ 
that  although  the  batde  was  fought  near  the  grove 
of  Ceres,  not  a  single  Persian  took  refuge  in  the 
temple,  nor  was  slain  near  it;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  perished  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
sacred  ground.  If  it  may  be  allowed  to  form 
any  conjecture  on  divine  subjects,  I  should  think 
that  the  goddess  interfered  to  prevent  their  en- 
trance, because  on  a  former  occasion  they  had 
burned  her  temple  at  Eleusis.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  the  batde  of  Plataea. 

LXVI.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces,  who 
had  from  the  first  disapproved  of  the  king's  leav- 
ing 


*  Larcher  thinks  that  this  ought  to  be  written  Stenyclarus ; 
but  it  is  Stenyclerus  also  in  Pausanias.  Larcher,  however, 
has  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
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fgng  Mfu-flwius  behifid  bim,  and  w})^  imd  ^^  mnly, 
though  imweeesfi^Uy,  end^^o^our^  t^  prevent  n 
battle,  determined  on  the  following  measw^- 
He  was  at  the  head  of  no  small  body  of  troops ; 
they  epiounted  tp  f^y  thowai^d  i4f9:  t>eing 
much  «ir«r$e  tp  the  .conduct  of  Mwdo^i^is,  ^nd 
foreee^ing  what  the  erionl  qf  an  eogageHiept  must 
be,  he  pref^ed  wd  commaod^d  h»  mm  to  fyl^ 
tow  him  wherever  he  ^oiiid  ^h  mi  tP  remt  Qf 
fatoroaae  d>eir  s^eed  by  ]m  exiu»ple.. .  JlU  th^n 
drew  out  his  army,  aa  if  to  attack  th9  w§myi 
but  he  soon  met  the  Pmuans  flyiag  kom  ttmni 
he  then  ianBediately  and  pneeipkntriy  flfd  with 
all  his  troops  in  disoidar,  not  dipectiog  14$  CQW99 
to  the  entrenchment  or  to  ThebeSt  but  tQWltrd^ 
Phocis,  intending  to  gain  the  Hellespont  with  all 
possible  speed. — In  this  naaon«r  did  tb^e  traops 
conduct  themselyes. 

LXVIL  jOf  those  Greeks  nvho  wcw  »  the 
royal  army,  all  lexcept  the  Bcaotiaas^  fiiom  a  pre- 
concerted design,  behaved  theinselyes  ill  Tlie 
Bceotians  fought  the  Atlienians  with  obstinate 
resolution :  those  Thdbans  who  were  attaclied  to 
the  Medes  made  very  /considemble  exertions, 
fighting  with  such  courage,  that  tiuree  hftifidred 
of  tlieir  first  and  b<^dest  citizens  fell  by  ^ 
swords  of  the  Athemans.  They  lied  at  length, 
and  pursued  their  \fay  .to  Thebes^  avoiding  Idbe 
route  wjuch  the  Persians  had  takeo  with  the  iiu- 
B  B  4  m'ense 
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mense  multitude  of  confederates,  who,  so  &r 
from  making  cmy  exertions,  had  never  struck  a 
blow,       • 

LXVIII.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Barbarians  in  general,  was  decided  by  that 
of  the  Persians.  Before  they  had  at  all  engaged 
,  with  the  enemy,  they  took  themselves  to  flight, 
seeing  the  Persians  do  so.  The  whole  anny^ 
however,  fled  in  confusion,  except  the  horse,  and 
those  of  the  Boeotians  in  particular,  who  were  of 
essential  service  in  covering  the  retreat,  being 
constantly  at  hand  to  defend  their  flying  friends 
from  the  Greeks,  who  continued  the  pursuit  witfr 
great  slaughter, 

LXIX.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  inteU 
ligence  was  conveyed  to  those  Greeks  posted 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  remote  from  the 
battle,  that  the  event  was  decided,  and  Pausa- 
nias  victorious.  The  Corinthians  instantly,  withr 
out  any  regularity,  hurried  over  the  hills  which 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  arrive  at  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  The  Megarians  and  Phliasians, 
with  the  same  intentions,  posted  over  the  plain, 
the  more  direct  and  obvious  road.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  they  were  observed  by  the 
Theban  hors^,  commanded  by  Asopodorus,  son 
of  Timander,  who,  taking  advantage  of  their 
H^ant  of  order,  rushed  upon  them  and  slew  six 

hundred^ 
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hundred,  driving  the  rest  towards  mount  Cithae- 
ron.     Thus  did  these  perish  ingloriously. 

LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  promiscuous  mul- 
titude along  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  the  entrenchment,  endeavoured  to  cUmb  the 
turrets,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  should  come 
up  with  them.  Having  effected  this,  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could.  The  Lacedoemonians  soon  arrived,  and  a 
severe  engagement  commenced  at  the  entrench- 
ment Before  the  Athenians  came  up,  the  Per- 
sians not  only  defended  themselves  well,  but  had 
the  advantage,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  igno- 
rant of  the  proper  method  of  attack ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Atlienians  advanced  to  their  support,  the 
battle  was  renewed  with .  greater  fierceness,  and 
was  long  continued.  The  valour  and  firmness  of 
the  Athenians  finally  prevailed.  Having  made  a 
breach,  they  rushed  into  the  camp :  the  TegeatiB 
were  the  first  Greeks  that  entered,  and  were  they 
who  plundered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  takmg 
from  thence,  among  other  things,  the  manger*' 
from  which  his  horses  were  fed,  made  entirely  of 
brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  the  Tegeatce  in  the  temple  of  the 

Alean 


•*  iliflffger.]— One  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  I  believe 
it  was  Caracalla^  fed  a  favorite  horse  from  a  manger  of  solid 
gold.~r. 
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Akan  Minerva:  the  rest  of  the  booty*  was  car- 
ried to  the  spot  where  the  common  pbmder  wa^ 
collected.  As  soon  as  their  entrenchment  was 
thrown  down,  the  Barbariaens  dispersed  tbem- 
sdvea  different  ways,  without  exhibiting  any  proof 
of  their  former  bravery ;  they  were^  ifideed^  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction  and  (earor,  from  saeing  their 
lounense  multitude  overpowered  in  ao  short  a 
period.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  made  by  the 
Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which  consisted  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  not  three  tbousand 
escaped,  if  we  except  the  forty  thousand  who  fled 
with  Artabazua.  The  LacedaemcMiiaiis  of  Sparta 
lost  ninety-one  men;  tbeTegeatae  sixteen;  the 
Athenians  fifty-two^*. 

LXXL  Ofthose  who  most  distingui^iedthem^ 
selves  on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  Persian  infiantry,  the  Sadan  caralry^ 
Biid  lastly,  Mardonius  himself.     Of  the  Greeks, 


*  Tlie  chair,  or  stool,  on  which  Mardonius  sate,  the  feet 
of  which  were  of  solid  silver,  together  with  his  scimitar, 
worth  three  hundred  darics,  alooost  equal  to  three  hundred 
guineas,  fell  to  the  Athenians,  who  deposited  theni  in  their 
citadel,  as  a  monument  of  this  victory.  See  Demosthenes 
contra  Timocratem. 

**  Fiffy'txDo.]-^The  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarch,  lost 
in  all  1,360  men  :  all  those  who  were  slain  of  the  Athenians 
were  of  one  particular  tribe.  Plutarch  is  much  incensed  at 
Herodotus  for  his  account  of  this  battle ;  but  the  authotritf 
of  our  historian^  seems  entitled  to  mest  credit.— r». 
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the  TegeatsB  and  Athenians  were  eminently  con- 
(f>iciK>aS|  they  were,  nevertheless,  inferior  to 
the  Lacediemonians.  The  proof  of  this  with  me 
is,  that  though  the  former  conquered  those  to 
whom  they  were  opposed,  the  latter  vanquished 
the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Barbarian  army. 
The  most  dfEuring  of  the  Spartans,  in  my  opinion, 
was  Aristpdemus;  the  same  who  alone  returning 
fpom  Thennopylaa  fell  into  disgrace  and  infamy ; 
next  to  him,  Posidonius^  Phylocyon,  aiid  Amom- 
pharetus  the  Spartan,  behaved  the  best.  Never- 
|;heleas^  when  it  was  disputed  in  eoaversation 
what  iiidividuai  had  on  that  day  most  distin- 
guished himself,  the  Spartans  who  were  present 
a»d,  that  Aristodemus,  being  anxious  to  die  con- 
spicuously, as  an  expiation  of  his  former  crime, 
in  an  emotion  of  fury  had  burst  from  his  rank, 
and  performed  extraordinary  exploits;  but  that 
Posidonius  had  no  desire  to  lose  his  life,  and 
itherefore  his  behaviour  was  the  more  glorious : 
but  this  remark  might  have  proceeded  from  envy. 
All  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  slain  pn 
this  day,  were  highly  honoured,  except  Aristo- 
demus.  To  liim,  for  the  reason  above  men- 
tioned, no  respect  was  paid,  as  having  voluntarily 
sought  death. 

LXXII.  The  above  were  those  who  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Cal- 
licrates,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of  all  the 

Lacedaemonians, 
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.  Lacedaemonians,  but  of  all  the  Greeks,  iirds  nd 
slain  in  actual  engagement :  whilst  Pausieinias  wa& 
sacrificing,  he  was  sitting  in  his  rank,  and  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  side  from  an  arrow. .  In 
the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was  carried  oiFj  la- 
menting to  Aimnestus,  a  man  of  Platcea,  not 
that  he  perished  for  his  country,  but  that  he  died 
without  any  personal  exertions,  or  without  per- 
forming any  deed  of  valour  worthy  of  himself^ 
and  his  desire  of  renown. 

LXXIIL  The  most  eminent  on  this  occasioii 
t>f  the  Athenians  is  said  to  have  been  Sophanes^ 
the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Decelean  tribe. 
The  Deceleans,  at  some  former  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  Athenians,  performed  what  proved  for 
ever  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  The 
Tyndaridte  had,  with  a  numerous  force,  invaded 
Attica,  to  recover  Helen*',  and  had  driven  away 
all  the  natives,  without  being  able  to  discover 

where 


•*  HtUn."] — Helen,  as  every  body  knows,  was  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarus,  and  the  sister  of  Castor  and  Polhix :  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus,  when,  according  to  Hellanicus,  he 
was  fifty  years  old.  She  was  not  then  marriageable,  pro- 
bably not  more  than  ten.  This  event  consequently  hap- 
pened njany  years  before  I\Ienelaus  married  her,  and  Paris 
carried  her  away.  The  Greeks  were  ten  yearjs  assembling 
fbrres  for  the  siege,  which  continued  ten  years*  ^  This  is 
the  twentieth  year  of  my  arrival  at  Troy,"  says  Helen,  in  tUc 
Iliad,  at  which  tipie  she  must  have  been  in  her  ihir ty-sixtk 
year. — Larchtr, 
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iRrhere  Helen  was.  On  this  emergence,  the  De- 
celeans  are  reported,  and,  as  some  say,  Decelns 
himself,  to  have  discovered  what  was  required, 
and  to  have  conducted  the  invaders  to  ^phidnae, 
which  Titacus^,  a  native  of  the  place,  delivered 
into  his  hands.  To  this  measure  they  were  in* 
duced,  partly  from  a  sense  of  the  infamy  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  crime  of  Theseus,  and 
partly  from  the  fear  that  the  whole  territories  of 
Attica  would  be  ravaged.  On  account  of  this 
action,  an  immunity  from  taxes  in  Sparta,  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  period,  was  granted 
to  the  Deceleans,  as  well  as  a  place  of  honour 
in  the  public  assemblies.  In  the  war  which 
many  years  afteni'ards**  took  place  between  the 
jVthenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Lacedae- 
monians laying  waste  (he  rest  of  Attica,  spared 
Decelea  alone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanes,  who 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the  Athe- 
nians, 


•♦  TUaeut.]'^Thtrt  was  a  town  in  Attica  called  Titacidae, 
doubtless  so  called  from  this  Titacus.— X^rc/^r. 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Spon,  in  bis  book  de  Pagis  Atticis. 
— T. 

**  Many  yean  ^eroards.] — ^The  battle  of  Plataea  took 
f»lace  in  the  second  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad  ;  the  Fdo- 
l^nneaian  war  commenced  in  the  spring  of  the  fii'st  year  nf 
the  87th  Olympiad,  that  is,  near  forty-eight  yearaafi^.the 
little  of  Plataea. — Larcher^ 
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nians,  though  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  Bxt 
differently  represented.  He  is  reported  by  some 
to  have  carried  before  him  an  anchor  of  iron, 
secured  by  a  leathern  thong  to  his  breastplate ; 
this,  when  the  enemy  approached,  he  threw  on 
the  ground,  lest  their  rushing  upon  him  might 
remove  him  from  his  rank :  when  the  enemy  fled 
he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pursued  them.  An- 
other report  says,  that  be  did  not  carry  a  real 
anchor,  but  merely  the  impression  of  one  upon 
his  shield,  which  he  continually  moved  about. 

LXXV.  Another  noble  action  is  told  of  this 
Sophanes :  when  the  Athenians  besieged  -Sgina, 
he  challenged,  and  killed  in  single  combat,  Eury- 
bates^  of  Argos,  who  had  conquered  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon. Sometime  after  this  battle  of  Plataea, 
whilst  exerting  himself  with  great  bravery  as 
leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with 
Leagrus,  the  son  of  Glaucon,  he  lost  his  life :  he 
was  slain  by  the  Edonians  at  Datus^^,  in  a  con- 
test about  some  gold  mines. 


^  Eufybaies.']'^He  was  eodqueror  iuth#  Nemean  games; 
and  Pausanias  relates  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  was 
•lain.  See  our  author,  hook  vi.  chap.  92-  This  Eurybates 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Eurybates  who  betrayed 
Croesns,  and  whose  name  became  proverbial  for  a  traitor. 
The  latter  was  of  Ephesos,  the  former  of  Argos.— LarcAer. 

^  Datui.] — Upon  this  place  Meursius,  in  his  Lectio^iB 

Atticie,  employs  a  whole  chapter,  correcting  errors  concem- 

a  ing 
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LXXVL  After  this  victory  of  the  Greeks  over 
4he  Barbarians  at  Platsa,  a  woman  hearing  of  the 
event,  catne  to  the  Greeks  as  a  suppliant  She 
was  the  concubine  of  Pharandates/^^  a  Persian, 
the  son  of  Teaspes ;  both  she  and  her  female  at- 
tendants were  superbly  dressed  in  habits  of  the 
richest  embroidery.  Descending  from  her  car- 
riage^ she  approached  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  still  engaged  in  slaughter,  and  addressing 
herself  to  Pausanias,  who  she  saw  commanded, 
and  whose  name  and  country  she  had  before 
known:  "  Prince  of  Sparta,''  said  she,  em- 
bracing his  knecs^,  "  be  my  deliverer  from  ser- 

"  vitude; 


jng  it  committed  by  Stepbanus  and  Hesychius.  Stcpbanus 
the  geograpber  placee  it  in  Thrace,  Ptolemy  in  Macedonia, 
cm  the  confiaes  of  Thrace ;  Eustathios  on  DionyBius  a^Mt 
with  Ptolemy,  placing  Datus  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  a 
jivcr  of  Macedonia.  — T. 

^  Pkarandates,] — ^This  man  commanded  the  Meres  and 
Cdkhianft.  S«e  book  vii.  c.  79. 

^  Embracing  his  knees.]^^This  was  a  common,  and  indeed 
irery  natural  act  pf  extreme  humility,  and  earnest  supplica- 
tion :  innumerable  instances  occur  of  its  being  practised  in 
ancient  writers,  and  in  Homer  particularly.  Priam,  when  he 
goes  to  beg  of  Achilles  the  body  of  Hector,  throws  himself 
at  his  feet,  and  embraces  his  knees : 

Unseen  by  these  the  king  his  entry  made,  ~ 

And  prostrate  now  before  Achilles  laid; 

Sudden  (a  venerable  sight)  appears, 

Embrac'd  his  knees,  and  bath*d  his  hands  in  tears ; 

Those  direful  hands  his  kisses  pressed,  embru'd 

E'en  with  the  best,  the  dearest  of  his  blood. 

Thfse 
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^  vitude-;  you  have  already  merited  my  gW- 
"  titude,  by  exterminating  those  who  revered 
"  neither  gods  nor  demons.  I  am  a  Coan  by 
"  birth,  daughter  of  Hegetpridas,  grand-daughter 
"  of  Antagpras;  the  Persian  *  carried  me  off 
*'  violently  from  Cos,  and  detained  me  with  him." 
"  Be  under  no  alarm,"  answered  Pausanias, 
"  both  because  you  are  a  suppliant^**,  and  be- 
"  cause,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  you  are  the 
"  daughter  of  Hegetoridas  of  Cos,  to  whom,  of 
"  all  his  countrymen,  1  am  most  bound  by  the 
"  ties  of  hospitality."  He  then  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  present, 
and  finaDy,  at  her  request,  removed  her  to  iE^na. 

.  LXXVII.  After  the  departure  of  this  woman, 
and  when  the  battle  was  finally  decided,  the  Man- 
tineans  arrived.  They  considered  their  not  coming 
in  tune  for  the  engagement  a  serious  calamity, 
and  an  mcident  for  which  they  ought  to  undergo 

a  voluntary 


'   These  six  lines  are  expressed  mth  much  greater  pathos 
and  beauty  by  Homer  in  three. — T. 

"The  Abbe  Gedoyn,  in  his  French  translation  of  Pausanias, 
says,  that  Pausanias  found  this  woman  in  the  tent  of  Pharau< 
dates.— Pausanias  says  no  such  thing,  and  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  contradicts  him  altogether. 

^*  Suppliant. ] — See  the  Odyssey,  book  vii.  216.— Popes 
Translation : 

To  raise  a  lowly  suppliant  from  the  ground 

Befits  a  monarch. 
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a  voluntary  punishmeat*  Having  learned  that 
the  Medee,  under  Artabazus^S  had  taken  them- 
selves to  flight,  they  determined  to  pm*sue  them 
as  far  as  Thessaly,  from  which  they  were  with 
some  difficulty  dissuaded  by  the  Lacedaemonians : 
afterwards,  on  their  return  home,  they  sent  their 
leadens  into  banishment.  The  Eleans  arrived 
after  tlie  Mantineans,  and  expressing  the  same 
regret,  they  also  returned,  and  banished  their 
commandersv  Such  was  the  conduct  of  these  two 
people. 

LXXVIII.  Among  the  troops  of  the  ^ginet©, 
assembled  at  Platsa,  was  Lampon^%  one  of  their 
principal  citizens,  and  son  of  Pitheas.  This  man 
went  \p  Pausanias,  giving  him  the  following  most 
impious  counsel:  "  Son  of  Cleombrotus,  what 
"  you  have  done  is  beyond  comparison  splen- 
"  did,  and  deserving  admiration.     The  deity,  in 

"  making 


^'  Ariabazus.] — He  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Cho- 
rasmians,  consisting  of  forty  thousand  men.  See  book  vii. 
chap.  66>  And  is  the  same  person,  the  son  of  Pharnmres, 
who  retreated  with  the  forty  thousand.  Persians  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  Herodotus  calls  the  troops  of  Artaba2us 
Medes,  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  Persians  and  to  all 
that  served  under  them. 

^  Lampon,] — ^This  Lanipon  was  of*  a  family  illustrious  no 
less  for  the  prizes  they  obtained  at  the  Isthmean  and  Nemean 
games,  than  for  their  noble  origin.  He  was  the  son  vi 
Pytheas,  to  whom  the  ^th  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  was 
addressed ;  which  see. 

Vol.  IV.  Cc 
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*'  making  you  the  kistFiHnent  of  Greece  s  fi-ee* 
*'  dom,  has  placed  yo«  fer  above  all  your  pre- 
"  decessors  in  glory :  in  concluding  this  business^ 
"  «o  conduct  yourself,  that  your  reputation  may 
'^  be  still  encreasedy  and  that  no  Barbarian  may 
^  ever  again  attempt  to  perpetrate  atrocious 
"  actions  against  Greece.  When  Leonidas  was 
**  slain  at  Tbermopyla?!,  Mardonius  and  Xerxes 
^*  cut  off  his  head,  and  suspended  his  body  from 
"  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect  to  Mar- 
"  donius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  applause  of 
"  Sparta  and  of  Greece,  and  avenge  tiie  cause 
"  of  your  uncle  Leonidas."  Thus  spake Lampon, 
thinking  he  should  please  Pausanias. 

LXXIX,  "  Friend  of  iEgina,"  replied  Pau^ 
sanias,  ^'  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions^ 
"  and  commend  your  foresight;  but  what  you 
"  •say  violates  every  principle  of  equity '^  After 
**  elevating  me,  my  country,  and  this  recent 
**  victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you'  again 
"  depress  us  to  infamy,  in  recommending  me  to 
"  inflict  vengeance  on  the  dead^*-      You  say, 

"  indeed, 


^*  Of  equity,'] — Pausanias  altered  materii^ly  afterwarda. 
He  aspired  to  the  supreme  power,  became  magnificent  and 
luxurious,  fierce  and  vindictive.  See  Thucydides,  1. 1.  c.  iftS, 
^9»  30>  &C- — Larcher. 

^*  On  the  dead.] — ^This  sentiment  is  frequently  expressed 
Uy  ancient  and  modern  authors.     1  lomer  says, 

T  insult  the  dead  is  cruel  and  unjust* 

•Dr. 
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^^  indeed,  that  by  such  an  action  I  shall  exalt 
"  my  character ;  but  I  think  it  is  more  consistent 
*^  with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than  of  Greeks^ 
"  as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  re- 
^^  proach  them.  I  must  therefore  dissent  from 
"  the  iEgineta^,  and  all  those  who  approve  their 
^^  sentiments.  For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit 
^^  tlie  esteem  of  Sparta,  by  attending  to  the  rules 
"  of  honour,  both  in  my  words  and  actions: 
"  Leonidas,  whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge,  has, 
"  I  think,  received  the  amplest  vengeance.  The 
*^  deaths  of  this  immense  multitude  must  sufli- 
^'  ciently  have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who 
'^  fell  with  him  at  Thermopylae.  I  would  advise 
**  you  in  future,  having  these  sentiments,  to  avoid 
^  my  presence ;  and  I  would  have  you  think  it 
"  a  favour,  that  I  do  not  punish  you.'* 

Dr.  YooDg,  b  his  play  of  the  Revenge,  makes  Zanga  say, 
1  war  not  with  the  dead. 

And  in  the  Cooiplaiot,  night  iii.  190, 

What  guilt 
Can  equal  violations  of  the  dead; 
The  dead  how  sacred ;  sacred  is  tlie  dust 
Of  this  heaVn  labour*d  form. 

But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  sentiments  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  tbe  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 
where  Antigone,  in  defiance  of  tbe  edicts  of  Creon,  at  the 
peril  of  her  own  life^  buries  tbe  dead  body  of  her  brother 
Polynices. 

C  6    ^ 
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LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  proclaimed  bj 
a  herald,  that  no  person  should  touch  any  of  the 
booty ;  and  he  ordered  the  helots  to  collect  the 
money  into  one  place.  They,  as  they  dispersed'^ 
themselves  over  the  camp,  found. tents  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver,  couches  of  the  same,  gob- 
lets, cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold,  besides 
sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  cauldrons  placed  on 
carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they  stripped  of 
bracelets,  chains,  and  scimitars  of  gold ;  to  their 
habits  of  various  colours  tliey  paid  no  attention. 
Many  things  of  value  the  helots  secreted,  and 
sold  to  the  JEginetae ;  others,  unable  to  con- 
ceal, they  were  obliged  to  produce.  The  iEgi- 
netffi  from  this  became  exceedingly  rich;  for 
they  purchased  gold  of  the  helots  at  the  price  of 
brass*. 

— ^—— "^^    '  '  ■-■■■■II  ■»  I        _.  ,  .^^M^^— M^^— 

*  *  At  they  dispersed.'] — ^This  circumstance  and  behaviour 
of  the  helots  jiecessarily  reminds  us  of  the  four  leprous  men, 
*l  Kings,  chap.  vii.  ver.  8. 

'*  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
camp,  they  went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and 
carried  thence  silver  and  gold  and  raiment,  and  went  and  hid 
it ;  and  came  again,  and  entered  into  another  tent,  and  car-  ' 
ried  thence  also,  and  we^nt  and  hid  it." 

The  plunder  of  the  Syrian  camp  by  the  king  of  Israel  re- 
sembles in  many  other  particubars  what  is  here  de^icribed  of 
the  Persian  camp  by  Herodotus.  See  ton  the  events  related 
ip  this  chapter,  DiodorusSic.  I.  ii.  c.  26;  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Aristides;  Thucyd.  I.  iii.  c.  114;  ^EUan  V.  History,  vol.  ii. 
p.  680,  where  we  are  told  that  ilie  .^ginet»  were  tlie  first 
coiners  of  Money. — T. 

'*  Many  similar  anecdotes  aie  on  record,  and  such  things 

may 
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LXXXI.  From  the  wealth  thus  collected,  a 
tenth*,  .|Ait  was  selected  for  sacred  purposes. 
To 'dRT;  deity  of  Delphi  Waid  presented  a  golden 
tripod  7^,  resting"  on  a  Ihree^headed  snake  of 
brass:  it  was  placed" '«ear  the  altar.  Tp  the 
Olympian  god  they  effecUfti  a  Jupiter,  ten  ctkbits 
Wgh^^ :  to  the  god  of  the  isthmus,'  the  figui'e  of 
Neptune,  in  brass,  se^^n  dkbits-^  high.  Wheiii 
this  was  done,  the  remainder  of  the  plunder  wa^ 

divided 

mny  natUraUy  happen.  Soliiiers  sell  oo  such.pccasions  tbeir 
plunder  for  what  they  can  get.  After  the  battle  of  Granson,- 
obtained  by  the  Swiss  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a' 
diamond  belonging  to  that  prince,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
"finest  in  Europe,  sold  for  a  florin.  

See  Meoioires  de  Comines,  1.  v.  c.  3. 
•    ^  The  custom  of  appropriating  for  saci'ed  purposes  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil  taken  in  war  is  of  the  v«ry  remotest 
antiquity. -^See  Suidas  at  the^word  ))r««tfoiir,  w)iere<  we  are 
informed  that  ^xaif^M  properly  means  to  eonsccrate. 

7^  Tripod.] — On  the  subject  of  ancient  tri|)od8,  see  Munt- 
faucon,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  What  Herodotus  here  says  ie  con^ 
firmed  by  Pausanias,  in  Phoc.  book^  p  633.— T.' 

This  three-headed  snake  of  brass  reminds  us  of  the 
figure  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  described  by 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Toornefort  and  Pococke.— See  Pocoeke 
in  particular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

'<  The  serpentine  pillar  in  the  Hippodrome  is  thought  to 
be  a  very  great  piece  of  antiquity,  being  said  to  be  the 
twisted  serpents  on  which  there  stood  a  tripod,  supposed  to 
be  that  which  Pausanias  and  the  cities  of  Greece  consecrated 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

^  JupUer,] — Sec  Pausanias,  Elis.  c.  xxiii. 

**  Near  the  senate  house  is  a  Jupiter  without  an  insciip- 

lion,  and  another,  which  was  dedicated  by  those  who  fought 

c  c  3  aguii^t 
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divided  among  the  army,  according  to  their 
merits ;  it  consisted  of  Peraiaa  concubines,  ffAd^ 
silver,  beasis  of  burdanf  with  various  riches. 
What  dioice  things  were  given  to  those  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  at  Platcea^^  has  nevtf 
been  mentioned,  though  certain  presents,  I  he* 
hevey  were  made  them.  It  is  certain,  that  a 
tenth  part  of  the  whde  was  ^ven  to  Pausaniajs, 
consisting  among  other  things  of  women,  horses, 
talents,  and  camels. 

LXXXII.  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  when 
Xerxes  fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equipage 

to 


against  Mardoottts  at  Platm:  Che  names  of  the  states, 
whose  subjects  were  in  that  action,  being  inscribed  upon  the 
base  of  ^e  figure,  which  was  made  by  ABazagorasof  £gina. 
The  Lacedaraiomans  are  the  first,  the  Athenians  next*  then 
the  Corinthians,  fourthly  the  Sicyonians,  then  the  ^ginetae, 
&c. — Larcher. 

^  At  Plaiet^l — ^That  sagacious  and  entertaining  traveller, 
Mr.  Cox,  relates  in  his  vol.  i.  of  Switzerland,  that  the 
people  of  Claris,  to  the  amount  os^y  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  assisted  by  thirty  Swilzei^,  not  only  repulsed,  but 
vanquished,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter,  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  Austrians.  "  This  surprising  victory,''  says  he, 
*'  gained  by  a  handful  of  men,  against  an  enemy  so  superior 
in  number  (instances  of  which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
history  of  Switzerland)  render  the  wonderful  combats  of 
Marathon  and  Platxa  perfectly  credible." — T. 

This  battle  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  the  month  Boedro- 
mion,  which  corresponds  with  our  September. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  compare  the  account  of  Chit 
battle  as  given  by  Herodotus  with  that  of  Plutarch. 
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to  Mardonkis:  Pausonias  seeing  dm  compofied 
of  goUi»  silver,  and  doth  of  the  richest  era- 
broidery,  gave  orders  to  tlie  txx>ks  and  domestics 
to  prepare  an  entertaimnent  for  him,  as  for 
Mardonius.  His  oommaads  were  executed,  and 
he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver,  tables  of 
the  same,  and  every  thing  that  was  splendid  and 
nmgnific^at.  Astonished  at  the  spectacle,  he 
again  with  a  imile  directed  his  servants  to  prepare 
a  Laoedsraoaoaian  repast.  When  this  was  ready 
the  contrast  w^  so  striking,  that  he  laughing  sent 
for  t^  Gredan  leaders:  when  they  were  aasem- 
bled,  he  shewed  them  the  two  etitert^mnents ; 
"  Men  of  Greece,"  said  he,  "  I  have  called  you 
*'  together  to  bear  testimony  to  the  king  of  Per- 
"  sia*s  folly,  who  forsook  all  this  luxury  to 
"  plunder  us  who  live  in  so  much .  poverty^.** 
These  were  the  words  which  Pausanias  is  said  to 
have  used  to  the  Grecian  leaders. 

LXXXIII.  In  succeeding  times,  many  of  the 
Platceans  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  chests 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  riches.  This  thing 
also  happened :  when  the  flesh  had  fallen  from 
the  bones  of  the  dead  bodies,  the  Plataeans,  in 

removing 


'•  Poverty/.] — If  this  remark  were  made  with  truth  with 
respect  to  the  Greeks,  how  much  more  pertinent  does  it 
appear,  comparing  the  Scythians  with  the  Peraiaos,  a^ninst 
whom  Darius  unsuccessfiilly  kd  a  ottmeroii6anny.«*-jr. 
c  c  4 
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removing  them  to  some  other  spot,  discovered  a 
scull  as  one  entire  bone,  without  any  suture  ***. 
Two  jaw  bones  also  were  found  with  their  teeth, 
which  though  divided  were  of  one  entire  bone*'/ 
the  grinders  as  well  as  the  rest  The  bones  of  a 
man  also  were  seen,  five  cubits  high. 

LXXXIV.  The  body  of  Mardonius  was  re- 
moved the  day  after  the  batde;  but  it  is  not 
known  by  whom.  I  have  heard  the  interment  of 
Mardonius  ascribed  to  various  people  of  different 
nations ;  and  I  know  that  many  persons  received 
on  this  account  liberal  presents  from  Artontas, 
his  son ;  but  who  it  actually  was  that  privately 
removed  and  buried  the  body  of  Mardonius,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  has  some- 
times been  imputed  to  Dionysiophanes,  a  native 
pfEphesus.    • 

LXXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  the  division  of 
the  plunder  at  Plateea,  proceeded  to  inter  their 

dead, 

•°  Without  any  sviureJ]^ — Father  Hardoain,  in  a  note  on  a 
passage  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  Albert,  Marquis  of  Brande- 
bourgh,  surnamed  the  German  Achilles,  had  a  scull  without 
a  suture. — Larcher. 

Natural  historians  have  remarked  this  peculiarity  in  the 
sculls  of  many  persons.  It  has  also  been  affirmed  of  the 
celebrated  cardinal  Ximenes. — T. 

**  Entire  ^onf .]—Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  his  teeth 
of  one  entire  bone,  though  distinct  from  each  other.  It  hM 
been  related  also  of  mwy.'^Larcker, 
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dead,  each  nation  by  themselves^*.  The  Lace-- 
daemonians '^  sunk  three  trenches:  m  the  one 
they  deposited  the  bodies  of  their  priests '^ 
aiQong  whom  were .  Poskionius>  AmompharetuSy 
Philocyon,  and  Callicrates ;  in  the  second  wer^ 
interred  the  other  Spartans;  in  the  third,  the 
helots.  The  Tegeate  were  buried  by  themselves, 
but  with  no  distinction:  the  Athenians  in  lika 
manner,  'and  also  the  Megarians  and  Phliasians 
who  were  slain  by  tUe  cavalry.  Mounds  of  eaith 
were  raised  over  the  bodies  of  all  these  people. 
With  respect  to  the  others  shewn  at  Plataea,  I  am 
told  they  were  raised  by  tliose,  who  being  ashamed 
of  their  absence  from  the  battle,  wished  to  secure 
the  esteem  of  posterity.  There  is  here  a  monu^ 
ment  said  to  be  tbat  of  the  JEginetse ;  but  this  I 

have 


*'  Bjf  th€mselv€S>]—''Tht'  LacedaemoniaDs  and  Athenians 
had  an  appropriate  burial ;  the  other  Greeks  were  interred 
promiscuousIy.-^XflTc^er. 

"  The  Lacediefnom(ms,]—Vft  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  it 
was  not  unusual  to  separate  the  cornmanders  from  the  coiq- 
moil  men.— See  Montfaucorty  vol.  v.  14,  15,  dec— T. 

•♦  Their  Priests.]— For  th?  ijiak,  Valcnaer  thinks  we  may 
read  m^  »»iri«j,  the  knights  of  whom  we  learn,  1.  viii.  c.  124, 
These  were  three  hundred. — T. 

The  proposed  change  of  ipiaf  into  ivnrtdK,  observes  a 
learned  friend,  wonld  be  too  undruidical  for  Dr.'Stukely^ 
who  appropriated  so  many  barrows  on  Salisbury  plain,  dee. 
to  the  priests.  If  such  a  number  of  priests  is  inadmissible 
among  the  Spartans,  may  we  not  with  Pauw  for  ipi«f  sub<- 
-ffdtote  aipcMK*  who  were  young  officer 3^  as  we  learn  from  Plu« 
taroh.^i— See  his  Life  of  Lycurgus^ 
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have  been  informed  was  raised  tea  yearb  afier  the 

battle,  by  Cleades  of  Platea^  the  aon  of  Aufa^ 

dicusy  at  the  particular  request  of  the  iEginetfl6» 

to  whom  be  waB  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospi* 

tality. 

LXXXVI.  Having  buried  their  dead  on  the 
plain  of  Platsea,  the  Greeks,  after  aerions  deli-* 
berataon,  reeolvod  to  attack  Thebes,  and  demand 
the  persons  of  those  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Modes.  Of  these  the  most  distinguisiied  wera 
Timegenides  and  Attaginus,  the  leaders  of  the 
faction.  They  determined,  unless  these  were 
given  up,  not  to  leave  Thebes  without  utterly 
de8tix>ying  it.  On  the  eleventh  day  aftsr  Che 
liattle,  they  besieged  the  Thebans,  demanding 
the  men  whom  we  have  named.  They  refused  to 
surrender  them :  in  consequence  of  which,  tibteir 
lands  were  laid  waste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LXXXVII.  This  violence  being  continued, 
Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Thebans:  "  Men  of  Thebes '^  since 

«  the 


•*  Men  rfT^hesS] — ^The  gallant  behaviour  of  Timegenidcd 
mi  this  occasion  will  remind  the  English  reader  of  the  siege 
of  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third,  wbien  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre, 
Dne  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  behaved  precisely  in  a 
similar  mamMr.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  suffer  death 
*r  the  safety  of  his  frieiids  and  ieUow-citatera.    The  en- 

treattis 
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^*  the  Greeks  are  resolved  not  to  retire  from 
^^  Tiiebes  till  they  shall  either  have  destroyed  i^ 
^^  or  you  sliiiU  deliver  us  into  tbek  power,  let  not 
'^  Boeotia  on  our  aeconm  be  further  distress. 
^^  If  thelir  demand  of  our  persons  be  merely  a 
^*  pretence  to  obtain  money,  lei  us  satisfy  liiem 
**  from  the  wsaldi  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone 
^^  but  all  of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly 
"  active  on  the  part  of  the  Medes;  ifthehr  real 
'^  object  in  besieging  Thebes,  is  to  obtain  our 
^*  persons,  we  are  ready  to  go  ooredves,  and 
^^  confer  with  tibem."  The  Thebans  approving 
his  advice,  sent  immediately  a  herald  to  Pau- 
sanias,  saying  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
men. 

LXXX  VIII.  As  socm  as  this  measure  was  de«- 
termined,  Attag'mus  fled,  but  his  children  were 
delivered  to  Pausanias,  who  immediately  dis- 
missed*  them,    urging  that  infiemts  could  net 

possibly 

treaties  of  Philippa,  Henry's  queen,  indaeed  the  EngHrii 
monarch  to  bcbave  with  more  magnanimity  than  we  find 
Pausanias  did*  The  citizens  of  Calais  saved  their  livea^ 
received  magnificent  presents,  and  were  dismissed  in  safety, 
— See  the  story  admirably  told  by  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 

*  Ferret  ne  civitas  uUa  latorem  istiusmodi  legis  ut  eoiH 
demnaretur  filius  aut  nepos,  si  pater  aut  avus  deliquisset. 

See  Deuteronomy,  c.  xxiv.  y.  16.—''  The  fathers  shall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  the  children  for  their 
fathers/' 
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possibly  hftve  aoy  part  in  the  faction  of  the 
Medes.  The  other  Thebans  who  were  given  up, 
itxmgin^  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  pleading 
for  themselves,  and  by  the  means  of  money  hoped 
to  escape.  Pausanias  suspecting  that  such  a 
thing  might  happen,  a^  soon  as  he  got  them  in 
bis  power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of  the  allies ; 
•then  rettioviiig  the  Thebans  to  Corinth,  he  there 
put  them  to  death. 

;  LXXXIX.  These  things  were  done  at  Plata?a 
and  at  Thebes.  Artabazus,  son  of  Pharnaces, 
fled  from  Plataea  to  the  Thessalians.  They  re- 
ceived him  with  great  hospitality,  and  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  enquired  after 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  The  Persian  was 
fearful  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole  tnith,  he 
might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  of  all  who  knew 
it,  and  consequently  involve  himself  and  army  in 
the  extremest  danger.  This  reflection  had  before 
prevented  his  communication  of  the  matter  to  the 
Phocfeans:  and  on  the  present  occasion  he  thus 
addressed  the  Thessalians  :  ^^  I  am  hastening,  as 
"  you  perceive,  with  great  expedition  to  Thrace, 
^'  being  dispatched  thither  from  our  camp  with 
''  this  detachment,  on  some  important  business. 

"  Mardonius 


See  also  Ezekiel,  c.  xviii.  v.  2(f. — "  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the 
ini<|uity  of  the  son." 
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^  Mardonius  with  his  troo^^  fpUows  mie  at .  no 
'^  great  distance :  shew  hitn  the  rites  of  hbsfniality 
"  and  every  suitable  attention.  Yoii:will  finally 
"  have  no  occasion  to  repent  of  your  kindness." 
He  then*  jH^oceeded  thnough  Thessaly  and  Mace-; 
donia,  immediiitely  to  Thrace^  with  evident 
marks  of  beii^  in  haste.  Directing  his  inarch 
through  the  midst  of  the  country,  he  airrited  at 
Byzantium,  with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of 
his  men,  who  were  either  cut  in  pieces  t^the 
Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
hunger.  From  Byzantium,  he  passed. over  his 
army  in  transports,  and  thus  effected  his  return 
to  Asia. 

XC.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Platasa* 
a  victory  was  gained  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  Wliilst 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  yet  at  Delos,  under  the 
command  of  Leutychides  the  Lacedaemonian, 
ambassadors  came  to  them  from  Samos.  These 
were  Lampon  the  son  of  Tferasyales,  Athenagoras 
son  of  Archestratidas,  and  Hegesistratus  son  of 
Aristagoras,  who 'were  employed  on  this  ocqasion 
witliout  the  knowledge  of  the  Persians  or  of 
Theomestor*^  son  of  Androdamas,  whom  the 
Persians  had  m^de  Prince  of  Samos,     On  their 

arrival^ 


**  'rheoni€s(oi\1^\t  may  be  scfen  book  viii.  ch.  S5»  wjiut 
it  was  that  indoced  the  PersiaYis  to  give  this  mm  tha  s;()vern* 
meii(  of  Saqios. — lAwchrr, 
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arrivid,  tbey  sought  the  Grecian  leaders,  whom 
(legesistratus  acMressed  with  various  arguments. 
He  urged,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  shew  them- 
selves^  all  the  lonians  would  shake  off  their  de- 
pendance,  and  revolt  from  the  Persians ;  he  told 
them  that  they  might  wait  in  vain  for  the  prospect 
of  a  richer  booty.  He  im[^ored  also  their  com- 
mon deities,  that  being  Greeks,  they  would  de-^ 
liver  those  who  also  were  Greeks  from  sen^tude^ 
and  avenge  them  on  the  Barbarian.  He  con- 
dxided  by  saying,  that  this  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished, as  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  slow 
sailers,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the 
Greeks.  He  added,  that  if  they  had  any  sus- 
picions of  treachery,  they  were  ready  to  go  on 
board  their  vessels,  and  there  remain  as  hostages. 

XCI.  Whibt  the  Samian  ccHitinued  his  im- 
pCMTtunities,  L^tychides,  either  for  the  sake  of 
some  omen,  or  by  accident;  Providence  so  order- 
ing it,  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied,  *'  He- 
g^istratus."  If  he  had  intended  saying  any 
more,  Leutychides  prevented  him,  by  exclaim- 
ing, ^^  My  Samian  friend,  I  accept  the  omen  of 
"  your  name,  you  may  therefore  return,  after 
^  promising  us  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  your 
^*  companions,  that  the  Samians  will  prove  them- 
'^  selves  zealous  allies." 

XCIL  Saying  this>  he  proceeded  to  execute 

what 
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tfAn^  w«i^  proposed  The  Senuans^  wkh  an  oath, 
engaged  to  become  the  confederates  o£  the 
Greeks.  Leutychides  then  dismissed  them  att 
excepting  Hegesistratus^  who  oa  acoomit  of  his 
name^^  lie  chose  to  take  along  with  him.  Tho 
Greeks,  after  rexnaining  that  day  on  th^r  station^ 
on  the  next  sacrificed  witli  favourable  omens; 
Deiphonus,  9on  of  Evenius  of  ApoUonia^  in  tb« 
Ionian  gulph,  being  their  minister. 

XCIII.  To  this  Evenius  the  following  thing 
happened.  Th^^  are  in  Apollonia,  sheep  sa« 
cred  to  the  sun,  which  by  day  are  fed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  that,  flowing  from  mount  Lac^ 
mon,  passes  through  ApoUonia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  harbour  of  Oricum. 
By  night  they  are  kept  by  men,  one  of  whom  is 
every  year  chosen  from  the  noblest  and  wealthiest 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  these  sheep,  on  ac- 
count 


*'  On  account  of  his  fiai»e.]^-Th«  ancients  paid  greal  at- 
tention, Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  to  the  presages  to  be 
drawn  from  names.  Whv»n  Augustus  was  proceeding  to  the 
bettk  of  Actium^  be  met  a  man  dhvtng  an  ass :  the  man  a 
name  w^  Eutjchus,  which  means  fortunate,  the  name  of 
the  ass  was  Nicon,  which  signifies  victoiy.  lie  accepted 
this  as  a  favourable  omen,  and  after  his  conquest  of  Antony, 
be  constructed  a  temple  in  which  he  placed  figures-  of  the 
ass  and  its  master. — Many  similar  examples  ane  tor  be 
found.— T. 

In  the  present  example^  Hegesistratus  signifies  tfce  gw^rat 
gffuiarmy. 
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count  of  some  oracle,  the  people  of  ApoUonia 
pay  the  greatest  reverence,  and  they  are  every 
night  secured  in  a  cave  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  Evenius  being  once  elected  to  this  office, 
was  so  remiss  as  to  fall  asleep,  when,  some  wolves 
entered,  and  destroyed  nearly  sixty  of  his  sheep. 
On  discovering  the  accident,  he  made  no  person 
acquidnted  with  what  had  happened,  intending  to 
buy  an  equal  number  to  substitute  in  their  room. 
It  could  not  however  be  concealed  from  the 
people  of  Apollonia,  who,  bringing  Evenius  to 
trial,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes  for  sleeping 
on  his  duty.  After  they  had  inflected  this  punish*- 
ment  upon  him,  their  cattle  ceased  to  bring  fortlv 
and  their  lands  to  be  fruitful.  This  had  been 
before  predicted  by  the  oracles  of  Dodona  and 
Delphi.  The  prophets  being  interrogated  con- 
cerning the  occasion  of  the  present  calamity,  re- 
plied, '^That  it  was  because  tliey  had  unjustly 
"  deprived  of  his  sight,  Evenius,  the  keeper  of 
"  the  sacred  sheep."  They  were  the  persons  they 
said  who  had  sent  the  wolves ;  nor  would  they 
cease  their  vengeance  till  Evenius  should  be  satis- 
fied in  whatever  manner  he  desired.  They 
added,  that  they  themselves  would  afterwards 
make  him  such  a  present,  as  would  induce  most 
men  to  think  him  happy. 

XCIV.  This  reply  was  made  by  the  oracles  to 
the  people  of  Apollonia.     They,  concealing  this, 

commissioned 
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commissioned  some  of  their  citizens  to  compound 
the  business.  The  metliod  they  took  was  this : 
they  visited  Evenius  in  his  house,  and  seating 
themselves  by  him,  talked  of  indifferent  matters, 
till  tliey  at  length  began  to  pity  his  misfortune. 
When  this  was  introduced,  they  asked  him  what . 
compensation  would  satisfy  him,:  if  the  Apollo- 
niatse  would  engage  to  make  it?  As  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  oracle,  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
have  the  lands  of  two  citizens,  whom  he  speci- 
fied, which  he  believed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
country;  to  this  he  added  the  most  splendid  house 
in  the  city.  If  he  had. but  these,  he  said,  he 
should  be  perfectly  content,  and  no  longer,  feel 
any  resentment  When  Evenius  had  .made  this 
reply,  his  visitors  interrupted  him ;  "  Accept," 
said  they,  "  what  you  require,  and  what  in  com- 
"  pliance  with  the  oracle,  your  countrymen  are 
t"  disposed  to  give  you  as  an  atonement  for  de- 
"  priving  you  of  sight."  Evenius,  on  hearing 
the  matter  explained,  was  greatly  incensed  at  the 
deception.  The  farms  which  he  had  wished  for 
were  purchased  of  their  owners,  and  given  him. 
He  had  afterwards  the  power  of  divination,  whence 
he  became  famous. 

XCV.  Deiphonus  was  the  son  of  this  Evenius, 
whom  the  Corinthians  had  brought  with  them  as 
soothsayer  to  the  army.     I  have  been  informed 

Vol.  IV.       ?  D  D  that 
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that  Deiphonus  performed  this  office  in  Greece^ 
availing  himself  of  the  name  of  Evenius,  whose 
son  he  really  was  not 

XCVI.  The  Greeks  having  sacrificed  fttvour- 
d>ly,  set  sail  from  Delos  towards  Samos.  On 
their  ieurival  at  Calami"  of  Samos,  they  drew 
themselves  up  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  pre- 
flared  for  a  naval  engagement  When  the  Per- 
sians heard  of  their  approach,  they  moved  with 
the  residue  of  thdr  fleet  towards  the  continent, 
having  previously  permitted  the  Phoenicians  to 
retire.  They  had  determined,  after  a  consulta^ 
tion,  not  to  risk  an  engagement,  as  they  did  not 
think  themselves  a  match  for  their  opponents. 
H^y  therefore  made  towards  the  continent,  that 
they  might  be  covered  by  their  land  forces  at 
Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes  had  intrusted  the  de- 
fence of  Ionia.     These,  to  the  amount  of  sixty 

thousand, 


■*  Calami.^ — Larcber  in  his  Memoire  sur  Venus,  p.  146, 
says,  there  was  a  temple  at  Samos  erected  to  Venas,  in  a 
place  full  of  reeds^  which  occasioned  the  goddess  to  be  called 
Venus  among  the  reeds,  d?  01  /ai>  if  umX^iut^  naXtt^trn  This, 
says  the  learned  Frenchman,  is  a  valuable  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, for  we  learn  that  there  was  a  place  in  Samos  called 
lC«A«fMs  Calami,  which  explains  this  passage  in  Herodotus, 
cooceniiiig  which  the  two  last  Editors  have  aot  said  a  syl- 
lable ;  neither  has  any  geographer  or  author  spoken  of  this 
place ;  but  It  is  evident  from  Athenaeos,  1.  »ii.  c.  4.  that  it 
Mfi^t  to  be  read  r^  K««x»^i^— T. 
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thoustod,  were  under  the  coinmand  of  TigranesT 
the  Persimi,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  of 
his  countrymen.  To  these  troops  the  commander^ 
of  the  fleet  resolved  to  retire :  it  was  also  theiif 
intention  to  draw  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  to 
throw  tip  an  intrenchment  round  them,  wMchf 
might  equally  serve  as  a  protection  to  theit* 
vessels  and  themselves. 

XCVII.  After  the  above  resolution,  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  course,  and  were  carried  neai' 
the  temple  of  the  Eumenida^  at  Mycale,  con- 
tiguous to  Gfleson  and  Scolopees.  In  this  place^' 
is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  built'  by' 
Philistus,  son  of  Pasicles,  who  accompanied' 
Neleus  the  son  of  Cddrus*  when  he  fdunded 
Miletus.  Here  the  Persians  drew  their  ships  to 
knd,  defending  them  with  an  intrenchment  fbrhied 
of  i^nes,  branches  of  fruit-trees  cut  down  upon 
the  spot,  and  pieces  of  timber  closely  fitted  to- 
gether. In  this  poaitibn  they  were  ready  to  sus- 
tain a  blockade,  and  with  hopes  of  victory,  beihg 
prepared  for  either  event. 

XCVIIL  When 


*  Contenting  this  Codrils^  see  bodk  h  c«  14%  sAd  Patt- 
sanias,  1.  X.  €.  le.  He  was  the  last  kiog  ofAthdas,  aad 
after  the  |)attle  of  Marathon,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him, 
U'hich  was  deposited  at  Delphi. — It  was  said  to  have  been  b/ 
Ptiidias. 

9V  2 
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XCVIIL  When  the  Greeks  received  intelli- 
gencfe  that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent, tliey  considered  them  as  escaped  out  of 
their  hands.  They  were  exceedingly  exasperated, 
and  in  great  perplexity  whether  tliey  should  return 
or  proceed  towards  the  Hellespont.  Tlieir  ultir 
mate  determination  was  to  follow  the  enemy  to- 
w^ards  the  continent  Getting  therefore  all  things 
ready  for  an  engagement  by  sea,  and  providing 
themselves  with  scaling  ladders,  and  such  other 
things  as  were  necessary,  they  sailed  to  Mycale. 
When  they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they 
perceiv^  no  one  advancing  to  meet  them ;  but 
beheld  the  ships  drawn  on  shore,  secured  within 
an  intrenchment,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  ranged  along  the  coast.  Leutychides 
upon  this  advanced  before  all  the  rest  in  his  ship^ 
and  coming  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could,  thus 
addressed  the  lonians  by  a  herald :  "  Men  of 
"  Ionia,  all  you  who  hear  me,  listen  to  what  I 
"  say,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
"  of  what  I  tell  you.  When  the  engagement 
*'  shall  commence,  remember  first  of  all  our* 
"  common  liberties ;  in  the  next  place  take 
"  notice,  our  watch-word  is  Hebe.  Let  those 
"  who  hear  me,  inform  all  who  do  riot'*  The 
motive  of  this  conduct  was  the  same  w:ith  that  of 
Theinistocles  at  Artemisjum.  These  expressions^ 
if  not  intelligible  to. the  Barbarians,  miglit  make 

the- 
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the  desired  impression  on  the  lonians;  ot  if 
explained  to  the  former,  might  render  the  fideli^ 
of  the  latter  suspected. 

XCIX.  When  Leutychides  had  done  this,  the 
Greeks  approached  the  shore,  disembarked,  and 
prepared  for  battle.  The  Persians  observing  this; 
and  knowing  the  purport  of  the  enemy's  address 
to  the  lonians,  took  their  arms  from  the  Samians^ 
suspecting  them  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the 
Oreeks.  The  Samians  had  purchased  the  freedom 
of  five  hundred  Athenians,  and  sent  them  back 
with  provisions  to  their  country,  who  having 
been  left  in  Attica,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Persians,  and  brought  away  in  the  Barbarian 
fleet.  The  circumstance  of  their  thus  releasing 
five  hundred  of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes,  made 
them  greatly  suspected.  To  the  Milesians,  under 
pretence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
Persians  confided  the  guard  of  the  paths  to  the 
heights  of  Mycale :  their  real  motive  was  to  re- 
move them  to  a  distance.  By  these  steps  the  Per- 
sians endeavoured  to  guard  against  those  lonians^ 
who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  to 
effect  a  revolt.  They  next  heaped  their  bucklers 
upon  each  other,  to  make  a  temporary  rampart. 

C.  The  Grcieks  being  drawn  up,  advanced  to 

attack  the  Barbarians :  as  they  were  proceeding, 

a  herald  s  wand  was  discovered  on  the  beach,  and 

D  D  3   .  a  rumout 
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§  rumpur  circulated  through  the  rspil^a^  that  th^ 
preejb  h^d  ohtauijed  a  victory  oveif  the  forces  of 
lilardonius  and  Boeotia.  These  thiog?  uhich 
happen  *9  by  divine  interposition,  are  made  known 
by  variqus  ineaa3.  On  the  same  (}ay  that  their 
^i^emjes  yvere  slaughtered  at  Plataea,  and  wera 
about  tp  he  defeated  at  M ycale,  the  n^our  pf 
^e  fpnner  victory  being  circulated  to  this  dis-? 
tance,  rendered  the  Greeks  more  bold,  and  iM^i* 
minted  them  against  every  danger. 

tJI,  It  appeals  farther  worthy  of  ob3ervation, 
th^t  \]|pt^  batdes  (oo^  place  pear  the  temple  of 
t^  J^lj^HsiQia^^  C^?$.  The  battle  of  Platssa,  a^ 
I  i^yp.  l^for^  rfjnfiarl^ed,  wajs  in  the  vicinity  of  thq 
temple  pf  Cere?;  th^^  one  at  J^ycaje  was  in  a 
gimil^  situation.  The  report  of  the  victory  of 
^e  greeks  under  ^^aus^as,  came  at  a  very 
Sj^onai^  ^iprnept;  the  engagepaent  ^t  Plataes^ 
bapp^Ulg  early  ii\  the  morning,  that  at  Mycal^ 
towards  evening.  It  was  soon  aft^rv^ards  as^e 
c^rtiiined,  that  thesp  incidents  occurred  on  the 
^ame  d^y  of  the  same  pionth.    Before  th^  arrival 

of 


•*  Which  happen,} — It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the 
superstition  of  the  writer  is  in  this  passage  conspicuous. 
Diodoruft  Siculus  is  most  sagacious,  vheo  ha  s^ys  that 
J^eutycbide?,  and  those  who  were  with  hipa,  kn^w  npthiog  •(. 
t)ie  victory  of  Plataea;  but  that  they  cont,rived  this  strata- 
gem to  animate  their  troops.  Polyaenus  relates  the  same  ii; 
bis  S|ratagemata.^£arcA|^^ 
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of  tl^is  rumour  at  Mycale,  the  Greeks  were  in 
great  consternation,  not  so  much  on  their  own 
account)  bs  from  the  fear  that  Greece  would 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  Mar- 
donius ;  but  after  they  bad  heard  this  news,  they 
advanced  to  combat  with  greater  eagerness  and 
courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  equal' resolu'- 
Aoviy  and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  islands  an4 
the  Hellespont,  as  the  reward  of  victory. 

CII.  The  Athenians,  who  with  those  that  ac- 
companied, them,  constituted  one-hdf  of  the 
army,  advanced  by  the  coast,  and  along  the  plain: 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  auxiliaries^  by  the 
more  woody  and  mountainous  places.  Whilst 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  making  a  circuit,  the 
'  Athenians  in  the  otlier  wing  were  already  eng9ged« 
The  Persians,  as  long  as  their  intrenchment  re^ 
mained  uniiyured,  defended  themselves  well,  and 
without  any  inferiority;  but  when  the  Athenians, 
with  those  who  suppoited  them,  increased  theitf 
exertions,  mutually  exhorting  one  another,  that 
they  and  not  the  Lacedaemonians  might  have  the 
glory  of  the  day,  the  face  of  things  was  changed ; 
the  rampart  was  thrown  down,  and  a  sensible 
advantage  was  obtained  over  the  Persians.  They 
sustained  the  shock  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
finally  gave  way,  and  retreated  behind  their  in« 
trenchmenta.  The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Si* 
pyonians,  and  Tro^zenians,  rushed  in  with  them ; 
D  D  4  for 
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for  this  part  of  the  army  was  composed  of  these 
different  nations.  When  the  wall  was  carried, 
the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimony  of  their  former 
prowess,  but,  except  tlie  Persians,  indiscriminately 
fled.  These  last,  though  few  in  number,  vigo- 
rously resisted  the  Greeks,  who  poured  in  upon 
them  in  crowds.  Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  the 
commanders  of  the  fleet,  saved  themselves  by 
flight :  but  M ardontes,  and  Tigranes  the  general 
of  the  land  forces,  were  slain, 

cm.  Whilst  the  Persians  still  refiised  to  give 
ground,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  party  ar- 
rived, and  put  all  who  survived  to  the  sword. 
Upon  this  occasion  many  of  the  Greeks  were 
slain,  and  among  a  number  of  the  Sicyonians, 
Perilaus  their  leader.  The  Samians,  who  were 
in  the  Persian  army,  and  from  whom  their  wea- 
pons had  been  taken,  no  sooner  saw  victory  in- 
cline to  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  than  they  assisted 
them  with  all  their  power.  The  other  lonians 
seeing  tliis,  revolted  also,  and  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Barbarians. 

CIV.  The  Milesians  had  been  ordered,  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Persians, 
to  guard  the  patlis  to  the  heights,  so  that  in  case 
of  accident,  the  Barbarians,  under  their  guidance, 
might  take  refuge  on  the  summits  of  Mycale; 
with  this  view,  as  well  as  to  remove  them  to  a 
7  distance, 
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dbtance,  and  thus  guard  against  their  perfidy, 
the  Milesians  had  been  so  disposed;  but  they 
acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  orders. 
Those  who  fled,  they  introduced  directly  into  the 
midst  of  their  enemies,  and  finally  were  active 
beyond  ail  the  rest  in  putting  them  to  the  sword. 
In  this  manner  did  Ionia  a  second  tinie  revolt 
from  tile  Peraan  powei'. 

C  V .  In  this  battle  the  Athenians  most  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  of  them  Hennolycus*^ 
the  son  of  Eutbynus,  a  man  famous  in  the  Pan- 
cratium. This  man  afterwards  was  slain  in  a  battle 
at  Cymus  of  Carystus,  in  the  war  betwixt  the 
Athenians  and  Carystians^,  and  was  buried  at 
Geraestum.  Next  to  the  Athenians,  they  who' 
obtained  the  greatest  reputation  were  the  Corin- 
thians, Troezenians,  and  Sicyonians. 

CVI.  The  greater  number  of  the  Barbarians 
being  slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  tiie  pur- 
suit, the  Greeks  burned  their  ships,  and  totally 
destroyed  their  wall :  the  plunder  they  collected 
upon  the  shore,  among  which  was  a  consider- 
able 


*  To  this  Hermolycus  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  citadel 
of  Athens. 

^  Cary^MM.]— The  Athenians  had  war  also  with  the  Ca- 
rsrstians,  in  which  the  rest  of  Euhoea  took  no  part  It 
finished  by  a  treaty. — See  Tkucydides,  1.  i.  c»  g%. 
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bJ^  qv^tity*  of  money;  Having  doa^  tins,  they 
l^ilad  from  ^  coast  \yhen  they  came  to  Sa^ 
cposy  they  deliberated  w  the  propriety  of  remov* 
ing  the  loniana^'  to  soma  other  ptaq^  wUhing  to 
place  tb^m  in  soo^  part  of  Greece  where  theii; 
authodty  wi^  i|ecvre;  but  they  delienipined  to 
^biga^OQ  loiw^  to  ti^e  Bai^arians.  Thiey  n^ere 
\rell  aware  both  of  the  iippoasibiMty  of  de* 
fending  the  lonians  on  every  emergence,  and  of 
the  4&nger  which  these  ^oukl  incur  from  the 
Per$isM3J5|  if  they  di^  nojt.  The  Peloppnnesian 
ipagfstrates  were  of  opiaion,  that  thoae.  nation^ 
who  hf^  e^brac§4  thd  ca^se  of  the  Mctde?,  should 
he  e^qp^U^  an4  their  lands  given  to  the  lonians. 
7be  ^tih^^ai^  would  not  consent  that  the  lonians 
9hottl4  b?  tn^isported  frofln  t|heir  co^pt^,  nov 
wPMid  they  allow  th§  Pelpponnesians  to  decide 
on  the  destruction  of  Athenian  coloniesi.  Seeing 
them  tenacious  of  this  opinion,  the  Pelopon- 
Qesia^s  no  lo^ei^  opposed  tham.  Afterwiird  the 
people  9f  S^mps,  Chios^  Ljssbosy  and  the  other 

islands^ 


•■  RetHOving  the  Ionian$.'\ — ^Twice,  says  the  Abbe  Barte- 
•lemy,  in  his  Voyage  du  Jeuoe  Anacharsis,  might  this  people  ' 
hay*  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  dominioB  of  Persia  3 
once  by  following  the  counsel  of  Bias,  the  other  in  comply- 
ing mih  ihe  will  of  the  Lace<{aemoniAns,  who  after  the 
Persian  war  offered  to  transport  them  into  Greece,  lliey 
constant^  vefiised  to  fexsake  their  residence ;  end  if  it  be 
p^rmitte^  to  jodgo  from  thtir  populousness  and  wealth* 
independence  "was  a0t  easential  tOi  their  happiness* — T. 
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islands  who  ha4  assisted  with  their  arms  iu  the 
{Nreseot  exigence,  were  received  into  the  general 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oatb^  promised  con- 
stant and  inviolable  iidelityt  This  ceremony  per« 
formed,  they  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont, 
meaning  to  destroy  the  bridge,  which  th^  ex* 
pected  to  find  iu  its  original  state, 

CVH.  The  Barbarians  who  saved  themselves 
by  flight,  came  to  the  heights  of  Mycale,  and 
thence  escaped  in  no  great  numbers  to  Sardia 
During  the  retreat,  Masistes  son  of  Darius,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  late  unfortunate  engage*- 
ment,  severely  reproached  Artayntes  .the  com* 
mander  in  chief:  among  other  things,  he  said^ 
that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  he  had  behaved 
more  like  a  womail'^  than  a  man,  and  had  ma- 
terially injured  the  interests  of  his  master.  To 
«ay  that  a  man  is  mote  dastardly  than  a  woman, 
is  with  the  Persians  the  most  infamous  of  all  re-* 
proaches.    Artayixtes,  after  bearing  the  insult  for 

some 


^  Like  a  woman.]— -This  reproach  seems  anciently  to  have 
l)een  considered  as  the  most  contemptuous  ihat  could  be 
imagiued..  Xerxes  with  this  inveighed  against  his  troops  at 
Salamis.  See  also  the  speech  of  Thersites  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad: 

O  women  of  Achaia,  men  no  more, 

Hence  let  us  fly,  and  let  him  waste  his  store 

la  loves  and  pleasures  09  the  Phiy^an  sboreu 

The  exjSression  in  Greek  is  A;i^ibf  irx  rr  Axp^fu — 71 
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some  time,  became  at  length  so  exasperated,  that 
he  drew  his  scimitar,  intending  to  kill  Masiste? . 
He  was  prevented  by  X^agoras,  son  of  Praxi* 
laus,  a  native  of  Ilalicarnassus,  who  happening 
to  be  behind  Artayntes,  seized  him  by  the  middle, 
and  threw  him  to  the  ground  :  at  the  same  time 
the  guards  of  Masistes  came  up,  Xenagoras  by 
this  action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of  Ma- 
sistes, but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  tlius  pre- 
serving his  brother,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
the  government  of  all  Cilicia.  Nothing  farther 
of  consequence  occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardis, 
where  they  found  the  king,  who  after  his  retreat 
from  Athens,  and  his  ill  success  at  sea,  had  there 
resided. 

CVIIL  Xerxes,,  during  his  continuance  at 
Sardis,  had  attached  himself  to  tlie  wife  of  Ma* 
sistes,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  his  wishes  by 
presents,  and  out  of  respect  to  his  brother,  he 
forbore  to  use  violence.  The  woman,  convinced 
that  he  would  not  force  her,  was  restrained  by 
the  same  consideration.  Xerxes,  perceiving  his 
other  eftbits  ineffectual,  resolved  to  many  his 
own  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of  this  woman 
by  Masistes,  thinking  by  tliese  means  to  obtain 
the  more  easy  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 
The  marriage  being  solemnized  with  the  accus- 
tomed <:ereroonies,  he  departed  for  Susa.     On 

his 
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his.  arrival  here,  his  sOn  s  wife  was  received  into 
his  palace :  the  wife  of  Masistes  no  longer  en- 
gaged his  attention,  but  changing  the  object  of  his 
passion,  he  connected  himself  with  the  wife  of 
his  son,  the  daughter  of  his  brother.  Her  name 
was  Artaynta*. 

CIX.  This  intrigue  was  afterwards  discovered 
in  the  following  manner.     Amestris'^  the  wife  of 

Xerxes 


•  Maxixnus  TyriuB,  in  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  his 
dissertations,  calls  this  woman  erroneously  Aniestris. 

Wh(^  inflamed,  he  says,  the  passions  of  the  great  king;  not 
an  Indian  beauty,  not  a  beauty  of  Medja,  nor  of  Mardis,  ^or 
of  Caria,  nor  of  Lydia,  &c.  ^.  hut  Amestrisp  his  daughter- 
in-(aw.     Dissert.  26.  .Max.  Tyr. 

Maximus  Tyrius  was  apt  to  qaote  from  memory.  He 
makes  a  similar  mistake  at  the  conclusion  of  this  vi^ry  dis- 
sertation, where  he  misquotes  the  inscription  on  the  gate  of 
Babylon,  placed  there  by  Nitocris.  He  does  the  same  thing 
again  in  his  «28th  drssertation,  where  he  misquotes  the  -passage 
about  Cni;sus.     Plerodotus,  book  i.  c.  6, 

^  Jmestris.] — Many  learned  men,  and  Scaliger  among 
others,  pretend  that  tliis  princess  is  the  same  with  queen 
Esther.  A  vain  similitude  of  name,  the  cruelty  of  Amestris, 
of  which  Herodotus  gives  varioas  examples,  the  barbanty 
with  which  Esther  treated  the  ten  children  of  Hamap,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  have  given  rise  to  this  supposition ; 
but  Esther  was  of  a  Jewish,  Amestris  of  a  Persian  family. 
The  father  of  this  last  was  a  satrap,  named  Onophas,  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  and  Otanes,  according  to  Herodotus.  If  any 
stress,  were  to  be  laid  on  a  mere  name,  we  might  as  well 
affirm  that  Esther  was  the  same  as  Atossa,  for  she  was  eho 
called  Haadassa;  but  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  coo^ 
dude  that  Darius  was  the  same  with  AkAsuervts.^^^Jjgrcker, 
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Xerxes  presented  her  husband  with  a  large  em-* 
broidered  and  beautiful  vest,  which  she  hersdf 
had  made ;  Xerxes  was  much  delighted  with  it, 
and  putting  it  on,  went  to  visit  Artaynta;  in  an 
emotion  of  love,  he  desired  her  to  ask  as  a  com- 
pensation .  for  her  favours  whatever  she  wished, 
promising  faithfully  to  gratify  hen  To  this,  im- 
{)elled  by  the  evil  destiny  of  her  whole  family, 
she  replied ;  "  And  will  you  really,  Sir,  grtdit 
*^  me  what  I  shall  ask  ? "  Xerxes,  never  sup- 
posing she  would  require  what  she  did,  promised 
with  an  oath  that  he  would.  The  woman  confi- 
dently demanded  his  robe.  Xences  at  first  re- 
used her,  fearmg  that  Amestris  would  thus  be 
Convinced  of  what  she  had  long  suspected.  In- 
stead of  what  she  solicited,  he  promised  her 
cities,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  sole 
command^  of  a  large  body  of  troops ;  which  last 
is  among  the  Persians  esteemed  a  most  distin- 
guished honour.  Unable  to  change  her  purpose, 
he  gave  her  the  robe ;  delighted  with  which,  shit 
wore  it  with  exultation. 

ex.  Amestris  soon  heard  of  her  having  it, 
and  thus  learning  what  had  happened,  was  exas- 
perated, not  against  the  young  woman   herself, 

but 


^  Sole  oommandJ] — Eveltben,  king  of  Cyprus,  was  inor« 
ivke :  he  gave  to  Pheretima  any  thing  ra^tr  than  an  sn'my. 
— Sae  b.  iv.  i6a. — Larcher. 
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but  aigatnsit  her  mother,  whoih  (doile  she  consi* 
dered  as  critAinad,  and  the  canse  of  the  niiiscfaief : 
she  accordmgly  determined  on  her  destruction. 
Waiting  therefore  for  the  solemnity  of  th6  royal 
festival,  which  is  held  once  in  every  yestr,  on  the 
birth-dtiy  6f  the  king,  she  took  this  opportutiity 
of  requesting  Xerxes  to  give  her  the  wife  of  Ma-» 
sistes.  This  festival  is  called  in  the  Persian 
tongue  Tycta,  in  the  Greek  Teleion,  or  Perfect^ 
upon  which  the  king  alone  deScoraties  his  heacl, 
and  makes  presents  to  the  Persians.  X^fxeis 
bowefver  thought  the  ^ng  ft,way  the  pers6n  of 
his  brother  s  wife,  both  cruel  and  detdstaWe.  He 
was  satisfied  that  she  was  innocent  bf  ttre  drini'e 
imputed  to  her,  and  be  cotfid  not  be  ignctfant 
with  what  motive  Amestris  hkd  "made  her  re- 
xjuest. 

CXI:  Conquered  at  length  by  her  importunity, 
as  well  as  by  the  law  of  custom,  which  corn- 
petted  the  king  on  every  occasion  of  this  festival 
to  give  what  \vas  required  of  him,  he  granted 
what  ^he  asked,  though  with  extreme  reluctance : 
giving  therefore  the  woman  to  his  wife,  he  told 
her  to  use  her  as  she  might  think  proper;  but  he 
immediately  sent  for  his  brother,  whom  he  thus 
•addressed  :  "  Masistes,  you  are  a  son  of  Darius, 
^  and  my  brother ;  and  besides  this,  you  enjoy  a 
'**  f»r^  reputation ;   do   not  any  more  connect 

"  yourself 
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^'  yourself  with  your  present  wife;  I  will  ^ve 
<<  you  my  daughter  in  her  place.  It  is  my  plea- 
^^  sure  that  you  accept  of  her,  and  repudiate  thcf 
other."  "  Sir,"  replied  Masistes^  in  great 
astonishment,  '^  what  am  I  to  understand  from 
**  this  discourse?  would  you  have  me  reject  a 
"  woman  agreeable  to  me  in  ail  respects,  by 
**  whom  I  have  had  three  sons  as  well  as 
**  daughters;  one  of  whom  you  have  married  to 
*'  your  own  son  ;  and  domg  this,  afterwards 
<<  marry  your  daughter?  Indted,  O  king,  though 
**  I  esteem  your  offer  as  the  highest  honour,  I 
<*  cannot  accept  it  Do  not  compel  me  to  this 
^^  measure,  for  you  can  have  no  motive  for  doing 
<<  so ;  you  may  find  a  husband  for  your  daughter 
."  no  less  suitable  than  myself;  suffer  me  there- 
"  fore  to  live  with  my  wife  as  usual."  To  this 
Xerxes  in  great  anger  made  answer:  "  You 
"  shall  neither,  Masistes,  marry  my  daughter, 
"  nor  continuar  to  enjoy  your  present  wife,  that 
"  you  may  learn  in  future  to  accept  what  I  pro- 
"  pose."  Masistes  upon  this  retired,  saying 
only,  "  You  have  not,  O  king,  taken  away  my 
«  Hfe." 

CXII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  this 
conference  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  sending 
for  the  roysl  guards,  mutilated  the  wife  of  Mar 
sisteSi  cuttingoff  her  breasts,  and  throwing  them 

*       to 


\ 
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to  the  (i6gs^^  She  afterwards  cut  off  her  nose; 
her  ears,  her  lips,  and  her  tongue,  and  in  this 
condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Masistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  yet  fearful  of  some  impending 
calamity,  returned  hastily  to  his  house.  When 
he  saw  the  situation  of  his  wife,  he  immediately, 
after  consulting  with  his  children,  fled  with  some 
adherents  to  Bactria,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 

citing 


.  •'  To  the  dogs.] — ^Tbis  horrid  act  of  female  cruelty  in  sdme 
degree  jus  lilies  the  strong  expressions  of  Ovid :    • 

Sed  neqae  fulvus  aper  media  tam  saeviis  in  ira  est) 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canes, 

Nee  lea  quum  catulis  lactantibus  ubera  praebet, 
Nee  brevis  ignaro  vipera  Izesa  pede, 

Faemina  quam  socii  deprehensa  pellice  lecti ; 
Audet,  et  in  vultu  pignora  mentis  habet, 

In  ferrum  fiammasque  ruit. 

See  som«  instances  of  extraordinary  female  cruelty  recorded 
by  Stephens,  in  his  Apology  for  Herodotus ;  one  of  which  is 
so  horrible,  as  almost  to  exceed  the  imagination.  A  young 
xroman  deserted  by  her  lover,  by  whom  she  was  wi|h  child^ 
used  violence  to  make  herself  miscarry  three  months  before 
her  time,  and  then  murdered  her  infant  with  the  most  shock- 
ing and  terrible  barbarity.  It  is  impossible,  says  Dr^  Pri- 
deaux,  that  a  woman  of  so  vile  an<)  abominable  a  character 
as  this  Amestris  was,  could  ever  have  been  that  queen  of 
l^ersia,  who  by  the  name  of  Esther  i§  so  renowned  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  is  there  recorded  as  the,  instrument  by  which  God 
was  pleased  in  so  signal  a  manner  to  deliver  his  people  from 
that  utter  destruction  which  was  designed  against  them*— J^ 

Vol.  IV. .         .       E  E 
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citing  that  province  to  revolt,  and  of  doing  the 
king  essential  injury.  If  be  bad  once  arrived 
in  Bactria,  among  the  Sacie*,  this  I  believe  would 
have  been  accomplished ;  be  was  the  governor  of 
Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved  in  his  province. 
But  Xerxes  having  intelligence  of  his  designs, 
sent  a  body  of  forces  against  him,  who  inter- 
cepting him  in  his  progress,  put  him,  his  chil-* 
dren,  and  his  followers  to  death.  So  much  for 
the  amour  of  Xerxes,  and  the  death  of  Ma- 
sistes. 

CXIV.  The  Greeks,  sailing  from  Mycale  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  contrary 
winds  to  put  in  at  Lectum:  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Abydos.  Here  they  found  the  bridge, 
which  they  imagined  was  entire,  and  which  was 
the  principal  object  of  their  voyage,  efl'ectually 
broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a  consultation; 
Leutychides,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  him, 
were  for  returning  to  CJreece;  the  Athenians, 
with  their  leader  Xanthippus,  advised  them  to 

continue 


*  Saccp.'] — The  Sacae  must  have  been  a  very  powerful  and 
warlike  tribe ;  they  ptrlorinecl  the  most  important  services, 
first  at  Marathon  (Kruto,  113)  and  afterwards  at  Plataea. 
They  had  in  succeeding  times  a  great  share  in  overthrowing 
the  Macedonian  empire,  and  they  made  extensive  conquests 
in  Armenia.     See  Strabo. 

Cyrus  also,  in  his  views  upon  Babylon,  was  prepared  to 
meet  with  serious  resistance  from  the  Sacae, 
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continue  where  they  were,  and  make  an  attempt 
on  the  Chertonese.  The  Feloponnesiane  re« 
turned ;  but  the  Athenians,  passing  from  Abydos 
to  the  Chersonese,  laid  siege  to  Sestos. 

CXV.  To  this  place,  as  by  far  the  strongest 
in  all  that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont ; 
among  others  was  GBobazus  of  Cardia,  a  Persian 
who  had  previously  collected  here  all  that  remained 
of  the  bridge.  The  town  itself  was  possessed  by 
the  native  ^olians,  but  they  had  with  them  a 
great  number  of  Persians  and  other  allies. 

CXVI.  The  governor  of  this  place  under 
X^xes,  was  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  of  a  cruel 
and  profligate  character.  He  had  imposed  upon 
Xerxes,  when  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  had 
fraudulently  taken  from  Elsos,  the  wealth  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  ^,  the  son  of  Ipbiclus.     In  Elaeos  of  the 

Chersonese, 


.  ••  Protesilaus.] — He  was  aThessalian:  he  went  to  the  siege 
of  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Phylace,  Pyrrhasus, 
Itene,  &c.  He  was  killed  by  a  Trojan  as  he  disembarked. 
Various  opinions  are  found  in  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  on 
this  subject.  Some  affirm,  according  to  that,  that  the  Tro« 
jan  who  slew  him  was  ^neas,  others  that  it  was  Euphorbus. 
Some  assign  to  Hector  the  honour  of  his  death,  others  to 
Achates. — Larcker. 

«£  2 
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Chersonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesilaus,  with  an 
enclosure  round  it,  which  had  been  erected  to 
his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches,  a 
number  of  gold^and  silver  vt-ssels,  besides  brass, 
vests,  and  many  votive  ofterings :  of  all  these 
Artayctes  possessed  himself,  having  first  insidi- 
ously obtained  the  king  s  sanction/  "  Sir,'!  said 
he,  "  there  is  in  this  country  the  house  of  a 
"  Greek,  who  entering  your  dominions  with  an 
**  armed  force,  met  with  the  death  he  merited. 
**  Give  it  to  me,  as  an  example  to  others,  not  to 
*'  commit  hostilities  in  your  empire."  The  king, 
having  no  suspicion  of  his  object,  was  without 
difficulty  persuaded  to  grant  him  the.house.  Ar- 
tayctes asserted  that  Protesilaus  had  committed 
hostilities  within  the  kings  dominions,  because 
the  Persians  consider  all  Asia  as  their  own  9^,  and 
the  property  of  their  reigning  monarch.  Having 
by  the  king  been  rendered  master  of  all  this 
wealth,  he  removed  it  to  Sextos ;  the  ground 
which  it  had  before  occupied  at  Elseos,  he 
ploughed  and  planted ;  and  as  often  as  he  went 
there  afterwards,  he  enjoyed  his  wives  in  the 
sanctuary.  At  this  time  he  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  Greeks,  unprepared  tor  detence,  and  not 
expecting  these  enemies,  who  came  upon  him  by 
surprize. 


W  As  their  ottT?.]— See  book  i^  ^.  135^ 
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'.  CXVII.  Whilst  they  were  prosecuting  the 
siege,  the  autumn  arrived.  .  The  Athenians,  un- 
able to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  place, 
and  uneasy  at  being  engaged  in  an  expedition 
so  far  from  their  country,  intreated  .their  leaders 
to  conduct  them  home.  They,  in  return,  re- 
fuseil  to  do  this,  till  they  should  either  succeed 
in  their  enterprize,  or  be  recalled  by  the  people 
of  Athens ;  so  intent  were  tney  on  the  business 
before  them.  * 

CXVIIL  The  besieged,  under  Artayctes,  were 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  wretchedness,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  boil  for  food,  the  cords  of 
which  their  beds  were  composed.     When  these 

also  were  consumed,  Artayctes,  CEobazus,  with 
some  other  Persians,  fled,  tmder  cover  of  the 
night,  escaping  by  an  avenue  behind  the  town, 
which  happened  not  to  be  blockaded  by  the 
enemy.  When  the  morning  came,  the  people  of 
the  Chersonese  made  signals  to  the  Athenians 
from  the  turrets,  and  opened  to  them  the  gates. 
The  greater  part  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the 
Persians,  the  remainder  took  possession  of  the 

town. 

CXIX,    CEobazus  fled  into  Thrace;   but  he 
was  here  seized  by  the  Apsinthians,   and  sacri- 
ficed, according  to  their  rites,  to  their  god  Pleis- 
...  torus ; 
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torus  ^' :  his  followers  were  put  to  death  in  some 
other  manner.  Artayctes  and  his  adherents,  who 
fled  the  last,  were  overtaken  near  the  waters  of 
JEgos,  where,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  part  were 
slain,  and  part  taken  prisoners.  The  Greeks  put 
them  all  in  chains,  Artayctes  and  his  son  with 
the  rest,  and  carried  them  to  Sestos. 

CXX.  It  is  reported  by  the  people  of  the 
Chersonese,  that  the  following  prodigy  happened 
to  one  of  those  whose  business  was  to  guard  the 
prisoners.  This  man  was  broiling  some  salt 
fish ;  having  put  them  on  the  fire,  they  moved 

and 


^  P/ew/oriw.]— This  deity,  barbarous  ae  the  people  by 
whom  he  was  worshipped^  is  totally  unknown.  The  sacri- 
£ces  offered  him  induce  me  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  the 
god  of  war,  whom  the  Scythians  represented  under  the  form 
of  a  sword.  These  people,  over  a  large  vessel,  cut  the 
throat  of  every  hundredth  prisoner,  wetting  the  sword  with 
their  blood.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  Huns. 
— See  Ammianus  Marctllinus,  1.  xxxi.  c.  2.  The  Cilician» 
paid  the  god  of  war  a  worship  savage  like  this ;  they  sus- 
pended the  victim^  whether  a  man  or  an  animal,  from  a 
tree,  and  going  to  a  small  distance,  killed  it  with  their 
spears. — Larcher, 

Cruel  as  these  customs'  may  appear,  yet  prevailing  among 
a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  they  are  more  to  be  justified, 
than  the  unprovoked  and  unnatural  inhumanity  practised  at 
Tauris.  Here  every  stranger,  whom  accident  or  misfortune 
brought  to  their  coast,  was  sacrificed  to  Diana. — See  Tkt 
Iphigema  in  Tauris  of  Euripides, — T. 
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and  skipped  about  like  iish  lately  taken;  the 
standers-by  expressing  their  astonishment  at  thi% 
Artayctes,  who  also  beheld  the  prodigy,  sent  for 
the  man  to  whom  it  had  happened,  and  spoke 
to  him  as  follows :  "  My  Athenian  friend,  be  not 
"  alarmed  at  this  prodigy,  it  has  no  reference 
"  to  you,  it  regards  me  alone.  Protesilaua  of 
*'  Eleaeos,  although  dead  and  embalmed  in  salt; 
"  shews  that  he  has  power  from  the  gods  to  in- 
"  flict  vengeance  on  the  man  who  injured  him. 
*^  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  satisfy  him  for  my 
**  ransom.  In  place  of  the  money  which  I  took 
"  from  his  temple,  I  will  give  him  a  hundred 
"  talents ;  for  my  son's  life,  and  my  own,  I  will 
"  give  the  Athenians  two  hundred  more."  These 
offers  had  no  effect  upon  Xanthippus  the  Athe- 
nian general ;  he  was  of  himself  inclined  to  put 
the  man  to  death,  to  which  he  was  farther  im- 
portuned by  the  people  of  Eleseos,  who  were  very 
earnest  to  have  the  cause  of  Protesilaus  avenged. 
Conducting  him  therefore  to  the  shore  where 
the  bridge  of  Xerxes  had  been  constructed,  they 
there  crucified  him;  though  some  say  this  was 
done  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city  of  Madytus, 
The  son  was  stoned  in  his  father  s  presence, 

CXXI.  The  Athenians,  after  the  above  trans- 
actions, returned  to  Greece,  carrying  with  them, 
besides  vast  quantities  of  money,  the  fragments 
of  the  bridge,  to  be  suspended  in  their  temples. 

During 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  continued 
inactive. 

CXXIL  Of  this  Artayctes,  who  was  crucified, 
the  grandfather  by  the  father's  side  was  Artem- 
bares,  who  drew  up  an  address  for  the  Persians, 
which  they  approving,  presented  to  Cyrus;  it 
was  to  this  effect :  "  Since,  O  Cyrus,  Jupiter 
"  has  given  to  the  Persians,  and  by  the  degra- 
"  dation  of  Astyages  to  you,  uncontrolled  do- 
"  minion,  suffer  us  to  remove  from  our  present 
"  confined  and  ht^rile  region  to  a  better.  We 
"  have  the  choice  of  many,  near  and  at  a  dis- 
"  tance ;  let  us  occupy  one  of  these,  and  become 
^'examples  of  admiration  to  die  rest  of  mankind. 
"  This  is  a  conduct  becoming  those  whose  supe-- 
*^  riority  is  conspicuous ;  we  can  never  have  a 
"  fairer  opportunity  of  doing  this,  being  at  the 
"  head  of  so  many  people,  and  masters  of  all 
."  Asia."  Cyrus,  though  he  did  not  approve 
what  they  said,  told  them  they  might  do  so:  but 
he  added,  that  by  taking  such  a  step,  they  must 
learn  in  future  not  to  command,  but  to  obey.  It 
was  the  operation  of  nature,  that  luxurious  coun- 
tries should  render  men  effeminate^,  for  delica- 
cies 


••  j^«»tfifl^e.]— Hippocrates  confirms  what  is  here  as* 

•erted  by  Herodotus,    After  describing  the  advantages  which 

lh«  tetoperate  parts  of  Asia  possess  over  Greece;  he  adds^ 

3  that 
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cies  and  heroes  were  seldom  the  produce  of  the 
same  soil.  The  Persians  yielded  to  these  senti- 
ments of  Cyrus,  and  abandoned  their  own.  They 
chose  rather  a  less  pleasant  country  with  domi- 
nion, than  a  fairer  one  with  ser\ntude. 


tliat  the  men  there  are  not  naturally  valiant,  and  are  unwil- 
ling to  support  fatigues  and  hardships.  This  sentiment  is 
approved  by  experience.  Greece  subdued  Asia,  the  Romans 
became  masters  of  both  those  countries,  and  if  they  also 
conquered  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  other  nations  of  the 
north,  it  was  because  these  were  undisciplined,  and  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war.  When  they  became  so,  they  in  their  turn 
subdued  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  dismembered  their  em- 
pire. The  Franks  vanquished  the  Gauls,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  In  a  word,  it  is  always  to  be 
observed,  that  the  people  of  the  north  have  the  advantage 
over  those  of  the  south. — Larchcr» 

The  ninth  cannot  be  thought  the  least  interesting  of  the 
books  of  Herodotus.  The  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale 
would  alone  claim  attention,  without  those  beautiful  moral 
sentiments  which  we  find  every  where  interspersed  in  it. 
I'he  behaviour  of  Pausanias  after  his  victory,  his  dignity, 
moderation,  and  modesty,  are  admirably  described ;  his  con- 
tinence, with  respect  to  the  mistress  of  Pharandates,  may, 
for  any  thing  I  see  to  the  contrary  in  either  history,  well 
be  put  on  a  par  with  the  so  much  vaunted  temperance  of 
Scipio  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  concluding  sentiment, 
which  teaches  that  tlie  dispositions  of  men  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  chmate  in  which  they 
are  born,  is  alike  admirable  for  the  simplicity  with  which 
it  is  conveyed,  and  the  philosophic  truth  which  it  incuU 
cates.— r. 
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N.B.  The  nanerical  letters — L  ii.  iii.  iv.-— direct  to  the 
volaraes;  the  figures  to  the  page;  and  the  letter -^n  — 
to  the  notes. 


A. 

joi  BANl  E  S,  why  they  cot  off  their  hair  before^  i,  si  i*  n; 
Maris,  story  of  -         -         -         -         -         -         ii*  389 

Jhdera,  many  singularities  related  of        -        -        i.  231,  n. 

—  stigmatized  by  Juvenal  -        -        -        -    iv.  39*  n. 
Ahderites,  Xerxes  makes  a  treaty  of  friendship  with,   iv«  2S2 
Abrocomus  and  Hyperanthes,  brothers  of  Xerxes,  fall  in  con- 
tending for  the  body  of  Leonidas         -        -        iv.  151 

Jhyssinia,  lapidation  a  punishment  in  •  -  iv.  31 1>  0. 
Jhyssiniansj    said   to    eat    raw    flesh    from    the    living    ox» 

------  -         -       ii.  278,  n. 

Acamhians  presented  by  Xerxes  with  a  Median  vest  -  iv.  44 
Accomplishments^  personal^  Philip  of  Crotona  honoured  by  the 

^gestx  for        -----        -       iii.  165 

Acepbali  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts  -         -        iii.  98 

ActSi  the  river,  its  passage  prevented  by  the  Persians,  ii.  301 
Acbanunts^  son  of  Darius        -         -         -         -         -      11.148 

«—  is  entrusted  by  Xerxes  with  the  government  of  ^gypt, 
--------      iii.  426 

—  his  advice   relative   to    the   Grecian  war   is   pursued  by 

Xerxes      -------         iv.  166 

—  is  slain  by  Inarus         -----  ill.  426 

Acbelous,  a  river  in  iEgypt   -        -         -        -        -        i.  305 

Acheron         -------        iv,  207,  n. 

Adimantusj  the  Athenian,  had  an  honourable  epitaph  inscribed 

on  his  tOTib  -        -        •         -        -  iv.  I73>  n. 

Adimantusy  the  Corinthian,  is  prevented  by  Themi.stocle    from 
flying  before  the  P^^rsians,  iv.  172— is  rei.»roved  by  The- 
mistocles,  218— said  to  have  fled  at  the  commeix   n'snt 
of  the  battle  of  Sakmis       -         -        •        -        h.'t;^^ 
F  r  2  Adutuu 
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Adonis^  his  rites  in  Phrygia  represented  the  access  and  recess 

of  the  sun iv.  317,  n. 

Adoption  always  performed   by  the   Sparrans    in    presence  of 
the  king,  iii.  320— more  frequent  amongst  the  Romans 
than  amongst  the  Greeks         -         -         -        iii.  320,  n. 
Adrastus^   son  of  Gordiusy  having  unwillingly  killed  his  bro- 
ther, receives  expiation  from  Croesus,  i.  71 — is  entrusted 
by  Croesus  with  the  care  of  his  son  Atys  in  the  hunting 
of  a  wild  boar,  76«— misjitg  his  aim  at  the  boar,  kills 
Atys,  77— kills  himself  on  the  tomb  of  Atys         -        i.  80 
Adrastuiy  the  son  of  Talaus,  sacrifices  a.'id  festivals  appropri- 
ated to  him  by  the  Sicyonians,  assigned  by  Clisthenes  to 
Melanippus         -         -         -         -         -       '  -       iii.  197 

Adyrmacbidie,  a  people  of  Africa,  their  customs    .  -  iii.  69 

JEacesy   son  of  Syloson,  prevails  on   all  the   Samian  leaders, 
except  eleven,   to   withdraw    their    assistance  from   the 
lonians,  iii.  271— the  Phoenicians  ordered  by  the  Per- 
sians to  replace  him  in  Samos,  as  a  reward .  of  his  ser- 
vices        -,-..---        iii,  287 
^acida     ----.-         iii.  212;  iv.  222 

jEocus,  an  edifice  erected  by  the  Athenians  sacred  to  him, 
-'-         -         -         -         -         -iii.  221 

—  his  aid  intreated  by  the  Greeks         -         -         -     iv.  222 

jEgaleoSf  mount,   Xerxes   viewed  the  battle  at  Salamis  from, 

---        -         -iv.  252 

uEgeus,  son  of  Pandion,  -         -»         -         -         -         12 36 

jEgidie,  whence  their  name»  iii.  47— build  a  shrine  to  the 

furies        ...---  -      iii.  47 

^gineiity  their  resentment  to  the  Samians  -  -  ii.  219 
*—  assist  the  Thebans  again  t  the  Athenians,  i'i.  212 — occa- 
sion of  their  enmity  with  the  Athenians,  213 — by  their 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  Darius,  give  great  of- 
fence to  the  Athenian's,  309— are  accused  by  the  Athe- 
nians at  Sparta  of  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece,  310 
^—oppose  and  repulse  Cleomenes,  who  endeavoured  to 
seize  the  persons  of  the  accused,  310— send  hostages  to 
Cleomenes,  339-— commit  an  act  of  violence  on  the 
Athenians  at  Sunium,  358-^are  betrayed  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  Nicodromus,  359*-the  principal  citizens,  for 
their  impiety  against  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thcsmophoros, 
arc  driven  from  .^gina,  361— are  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  denied  assistance  by  the  Argives,  361 — obtain 
a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet         -         -  iii.  362 

1^  supply  the  Greeks  with  thirty  vessels,  iv.  206 — arc  Do- 
rians, 206— distinguish  themselves  in  the  battle  at  Sa- 
lamis,  255 — their  offering  at  Delphi,  283— -become 
exceedingly,  rich  by  their  purchases  of  the  spoil  after 
^e  battle  of  Platxa         ...  .         iv.  388 
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«^^/j,  derivation  of  the  word      -        -        -        -         "*•  97 

^gium,  answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  people  of     -         i.  21 1,  n. 

-^  famous  for  pipers      .   -         -         -         -         -       iv.  88,  n. 

'^gypt  described,  i.  294—thas  large  additions  of  land  from 
the  mud  of  the  Nile,  294— its  extent,  297— its  soil, 
298,  n. — its  pyramids.  See  Pyramids.'^Ws,  extent  and 
principal  divisions,  300,  n.  —  an  acrid  matter  exudes 
from  its  soil,  which  injures  the  pyramids,  309 — blind- 
ness caused  by  the  nitrous  quality  of  its  ,  atmosphere, 
310,  n.— never  fertilizc^d  by  rain,  312 — fertility  of  the 
country  below  Memphis,  314— formerly  called  Thebes, 
3i8-*constitutes  the  natural  and  proper  limits  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  319— c'aims  admiration  beyond  all  other 
countries,  345 — vinted  by  several  eminent  Greeks, 
373,  n. — its  modern  anrual  fairs,  382.  n. ;  383,  n.— great 
number  of  its  domestic  animals,  391 — increase  of  cats, 
how  frustrated  there,  392 — the  crocodile,  396«»hippo- 
potamus,  401 — phoenix,  404'*serpents,  406 — ibis,  40S 
—healthiness  of  its  climate,  412 — has  no  vines,  412— 
this  contradicted,  412,  n.-^the  lotos,  434-— byblus,  43^ 
—fish,  their  mode  of  propagation,  436— -kings  of  Egypt, 
-        -        ...      -         -        -        i.  441.443. 

-—  its  canals,  ii.  12 — its  kings  had  many  names  and  titles, 
34,  n.— no  ruins  of  bricks  burnt  in  the  fire,  such  as  the 
Israelites  made,  65,  n.^^^its  cities,  by  what  means^  ele- 
vated in  the  reign  of  Sabacus,  66— temple  of  Bubastis. 
(£ — its  kings  must  not  be  ignorant  of  sacred  affairs,  70,  n. 
— in  former  times  governed  by  immortal  beings,  78— 
its  twelve  kings,  83— labyrinth  near  Mcsris,  84-*lake 
Mceris,  %^ — canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  101— -is  di- 
vided into  provinces,  109"— in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
contained  20,000  cities  well  inhabited,  124— -three  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
124,  n.«-number  of  its  inhabitants  at  present,  124,  n.— 
Neucratis  formerly  its  sole  emporium,  126— -its  utter 
destruction  threatened  by  Cambyses,  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  137— rain  at  the  Egyptian  Thebes  a  pro- 
digy* 145— prophecy  in  Ezekiel,  concerning  it,  literally 
fulElled,  154,  n.— its  tribute  to  Darius,  270— infested  by 
flying  serpents  -         ...         -  ii.  200 

«•  more  efi^'ectually  reduced  by  Xerxes  than  it  had  been  by 
Darius ;  and  the  government  of  it  entrusted  to  Achae- 
menes        *------         iii.  425 

JEgyptiansy  ancient,  had  no  statues  in  their  temples,  i.  193,  n« 
— esteemed  the  Phrygians  more  ancient  than  themselves, 
and  themselves  than  the  ttsi  of  mankind,  290 — first  de- 
fined the  measure  of  the  year,  293^nvented  the  names 
of  the  twelve  gods,  293 — first  erected  altars,  shrines, 
F  F  3  a(d 
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tnd  temples^  and  engraved  die  figures  of  animats  on 
scone^  Z94 — ^most  ancient  of  the  human  race*  317  •• 
their  singular  institutions  and  manners,  345— occupa- 
tions of  the  men  and  women,  34^— their  men  have  the 
management  of  the  loom,  345— have  one  mark  of  super- 
atition  in  common  with  the  Mahometans,  347,  n. — man- 
ner of  wearing  their  hair,  348— -animals  live  promiscu- 
ously with  them,  349— -their  com,  349i*-circnmctse  their 
inales,  351 — the  men  have  two  vests,  the  women  only 
one,  351 — write  from  left  to  right,  35a— have  two  sorts 
of  letters,  352«>their  superstitions,  353«-their  linen, 
^3,  n.— their  priests,  354— >have  a  great  abhorrence  of 
lood,  3^4,  n.~-will  not  eat  beans,  356— esteem  bulls 
sacred  to  Epaphus,  3 ;7-— their  mode  of  sacrifice,  357— - 
imprecate  the  heads  of  beasts,  359— will  not  eat  of  the 
head  of  any  beast,  359— flagellate  themselves,  360^- 
worahip  Isis,  360— 'Venerate  cows  beyond  all  other  cat- 
tle, 360— many  of  their  customs  resemble  those  of  the 
Hindoos,  360,  n.— their  aversion  to  the  Greeks,  361—- 
would  not  eat  with  strangers,  361,  n.— pot  no  cattle  to 
death,  362 — their  god  Osiris  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  362-— 
why  their  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  him  with  a  ram's 
head,  363— worship  Hercules,  365-*aDimals  sacrificed 
by  them,  368— the  Mendesians  refuse  to  sacrifice  goats 
out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  368«-regard  the  hog  as  un- 
clean, 369^sacrifice  swine  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  370 
—communicated  to  Greece  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
gods,  374— names  of  gods  not  familiar  in  ^gypt,  375— 
their  public  festivals,  382— ^a  cheerful  people,  383,  n,— 
have  no  festivals  without  illuminations,  386,  n.«*do  not 
connect  themselves  with  women  in  their  temples,  3 So--* 
regard  all  beasts  as  sacred,  389^are  compelled  by  their 
laws  to  cherish  them,  389 — venerate  cats,  390,  n.— ^ 
great  number  of  their  domestic  animals,  39i««lament 
the  deaths  of  cats  and  dogs,  392— bury  their  animals, 
^g^— .some  esteem  the  crocodile  sacred,  others  treat  it 
as  an  enemy,  399-^the  Egyptians  of  Papremis  esteem 
the  hippopotamus  sacred,  401 — venerate  otters,  the  fish 
lepitodus  and  the  eel,  and  the  birds  chcnalopex,  and  the 
phcenix,  403 — worship  serpents,  406-— often  represented 
the  gods  with  the  body  and  tail  of  a  serpent,  407,  n.-* 
hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  409— pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  their  memory,  and  to  their 
health,  4I0— >their  bread,  4i2«-drink  a  liquor  fermented 
from  barley,  413— live  principally  upon  fish,  413.436 
—famous  for  their  vinegar,  413,  n.p-a  custom  at  their 
cnteruinments,  416— averse  to  foreign  manners,  416— 
an  ancient  song  among  them,  417— their  reverence  to 
3  ag«* 
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tg^  41S— their  dress,  419 — €rst  inagined  what  month 
or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity,  420 — cast 
nativities,  42 i-i^ their  oracles,  421 —medicine,  422 — 
fimerals,  423 — modes   of  emlMilming,  424— their  great 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  424,  n. — their  rales  concern- 
ing embalming,  428 — ^worshipped  the  Nile,  429,  n. — 
manners  of  those  who  inhabit  the  marshy  grounds  not 
materially  different  from  those  in  the  higher  parts,  433 
—confine  themsdves  to  one  wife,  434 — ^their  use  of  the 
lotos,  434-^their  use  of  the  by  bias,  435^tbose  in  the 
lower  parts  make<  use  of  the  oil  kiki,  437 — their  remedy 
against  gnats,  438 — ^their  vessels  of  burden        -      i.  438 
JEgyptianSf  the  ancient  Egyptians,  real  negroes,  ii.  4,  n. — 
from  time  immemorial   used   circumcision,  4 — not  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  they  or  the  Ethiopians  first  intro- 
duced circumcision,  6  —  their    linen    like    that  of  the 
Colchians,  6 — their  great  corruption  of  manners  in  the 
time  of  Pheron,  17^  n.-*detestea  human  sacrifices,  26,  n. 
— their  chronology,  by  what  means  greatly  embarrassed, 
35,  n. — their    festival  on   the   return  of  Rhampsinitus 
from  the   infernal  regions,  35 —the  first  who  defended 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  56— believe  the  metempsy^ 
chosis,  37 — the  pyramids  a  proof  of  their  slavery,  30,  n. 
— ^are  forbidden    to    offer  sacrifices^  and  oppressed  by 
Cheops,  40  —  their  oppression  under  Cheops,   and  his 
brother  Chepiiren,  continued  for  106  years,  5 1— *Mr.  Gif- 
ford's  remarks  on  their  superstitions  and  ignorance  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  referred  to,  52,  n.— are  again 
permitted  to  offer  sacrifice  by  Mycerinus,  the  successor 
'  of  Chephren,  53 — ^their  kings  must    not  be  ignorant  of 
sacred  affairs,   70,  n. — were  divided  into  three  classes* 
72>  n. — from  their  first  king  to  their  last,  a  period  of  541 
generations,  74 — every  high  priest  places  a  wooden  figure 
of  himself  in   a  temple,  77-*— held  two  principles,   on6 
good,  the  other  evil,  79,  n.-*-e3teem   Pan  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  gods,  80 — profess  always  to  have  computed 
the  years,  and  kept  written  accounts  of  them,  81  —on 
the  death  of  Sethos,  chuse  twelve  kings,  83 — who  banish 
Psammittichus,    one  of  their    number,   94 — but   are  at 
length  expelled  by  him,  96— term  all  barbarians  who 
speak  a  language  different  from  their  own,  103 — are  di- 
vided into  seven  classes,  108 — the  sons  of  certain  artists 
obliged  to  follow  the  profession  of  their  father,  iii>  n. 
— resemblance  between   the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Hindoos*  iii,  n.— their  soldiers  and  priests,  the  only 
,  ranks  honourably  distinguished,  112— -in  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  had  20,000  cities  well  inhabited,  124-*- three 
millions  of  inhabitants  ia  the  time  of  Diodurus  Siculus, 
Fp4  124,  n« 
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I24»  ti.— their  namber  at  present,  124,  n. — every  one 
obiiged  once  in  the  year,  to  explain  to  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate the  means  of  his  subsbtence,  124 — a  restriction 
of  theirs  with  respect  to  trading  vessels,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Chinese  at  Canton,  126,  n,«->contributed  largely 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  127 — defeated 
by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  147 — the  hardness  of 
their  heads,  147 — shave  their  heads  from  a  very  early 
age,  1 48 -.-after  their  defeat  by  Cambyses,  fly  to  Mem- 
phis, 148 — destroy  the  crew  of  a  Mitylenian  ship  at 
Memphis,  149'— are  beseiged  by  Cambyses  at  Memphis, 
and  surrender,  149 — venerated  fire  as  a  divinity,  156,  n. 
— why  they  never  btirn  their  dead,  156 — signilicancy 
of  the  judgment  on  their  kine  by  the  hand  of  Moses« 

ii.  177,  n. 
jEgyptiant^  reduced  by  Cambyses,  revolt  from  the  Persians, 
iii.  417 — with  the  Phoenicians,  have  the  care  of  trans- 
porting provisions  for  the  artny  of  Xerxes,  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Greece        ---*--   iii.  45 1 

—  supply  Xerxes  with  two  hundred  vessels,  iv.  21 — expert 

and  graceful  in  swiromine  -  -  -  iv.  251,  n. 
jEoUans  subdued  by  Crcesus,  1.  35— their  ofier  of  allegiance 
rejected  by  Cy;u8,  ao6 — their  cities,  215 — called  Pelasgi 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  215,  n. — send  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  request  assistance  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  Cyrus,  who  refuse  it,  and  yet  threaten  Cyrus  for 
any  injury  to  the  Grecian  cities     -         -         -         i.  217 

—  Datis  the  Mede  takeg  them  with  his  array  against  Eretria, 

---------      iii.  366 

—  assist  Xerxes  with  sixty  ships  -        -        -        iv.  24. 
JEscbylus         -         -         -----         -  ii.  100 

^sopy  his  conversarion  with  Solon  at  Sardis  -         i.  68,  c. 

—  the  fables  under  his  name  not  his,  ii.  60,  n. — little  con- 

cerning him  can  be  ascertained  as  fact,  60,  n.-— not  de- 
formed -         -         -         -        -         -  ii.  60,  n. 

—  called  Theta       -         -         -        -         -         -     iii.  225,  n, 

Ethiopia,  rain  and  ice  unknown  in,  i.  326'— this  contradicted, 

-------         --i.  326.  n. 

—  its  produce  ------  ji.  297 

Ethiopians,  i.  3  3  4 — eig  hteen  of  them  kings  of  -®gy pt    -    i.  1 43 

—  from  time  immemorial  used  circumcision,  ii.  4 — not  pos- 

sible to  say  whether  they  or  the  -Egyptians  first  intro- 
duced circumcision,  6— origin  of  the  fable  of  the  gods 
going  to  visit  them  for  twelve  days,  159,1a, — subdued  by 
Cambyses,  275 — their  customs    -  .         -         "•  *75 

—  assist  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  to  Greece,  iv.  9— •cut  their 

«eals  with  a  stone*  9 — difference  between  the  eastern  and 
western        -        -        :;        -        -        -        -        iv.  9 

JEtbicpioHiM 
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JEthiopiansy  Macrobian^  ii.  i$8.  160.-— term  of  their  lives,  16^ 
— their  food,  167 — Cambyses  inarches  against  them  with 
a  part  of  his  army,  and  loses  a  considerable  number  of 
men  *         -         -         -         -         -         -         ii.  171 

JEtolians,  a  shocking  character  of  them     -         -      iv.  236,  lu 

Africa  first  discovered  by  Necho,  king,  of  ^gypt,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  scB,  ii.  395 — Saiaspes  desists  from  sailing 
round  it  •-'-.--  ii,  3^5 

-*-  various  nations  of,  iii.  69 — barren  of  wood,  79 — in  some 
parts  it  never  rains,  93. — Herodotus's  account  of  it  in-" 
teresting,  96.  n,— its  animals,  loi — in  goodness  of  soil 
not  comparable  to  A^ia  or  Europe  -         -        iii.  109 

Africans y  nearest  tOiEgypt,  submit  to  Cambyses      -      ii.  149- 

—  prevent  the  Greeks  from  seeing  Irasa,  iii.  57 — from  ^gypt 
as  far  as  lake  Tritonis  lead  a  pastoral  Hfe,  and  live  on 
flesh  and  milk,  94 — to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis  not 
shepherds,  94 — customs  of  the  African  shepherds  with 
respect  to  their  children,  95 — more  exempt  from  disease 
than  other  men,  95 — their  mode  of  sacrifice,  96— all 
adore  the  sun  and  moon         -         -         -         -         iii.  96 

Agarista^  daughter  of  CHsihenes,  mode  of  her  father's  disposing 

of  her  in  marriage,  iii.  400 — given  by  her  father  to 

Megacles,  son  of  Alcmzon        -        -        .  iii.  406 

'  Agarista,  daughter  of  Hippocrates         -         -         -  iii.  407 

Agasicles,  of  Halicarnassus,  violated  the  custom  of  the  temple 
of  Triope  -         .       --         _         -         -  i.  209 

Agathoergoi  -'         -  -  -  -  -  -  i.  ill' 

Agathyrsi         -         -         -         -         -         .         -        iii.  7.  25 

Age^  reverence  paid  to,  by  the  i¥lgyptians  and  Lacedsemo- 
nians  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         i.  41* 

Agetus,  son  of  Alcides\  his  wife,  from  being  remarkable  for 
her  ugliness,  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful,  iii.  325 — " 
his  wife  is  by  artifice  obtained  by  Ariston,  who  by  her  has. 
Demaratus         ------         Hi.  325 

Agylla^  men  and  cattle  seized  with  convulsions  on  approach- 
ing a  certain  spot         -         -         -         -         -'        i.  230 

Abasuerus    the   subject    of  much  etymological  investigation,- 

-  ^, 1.249,". 

Ajaxt  sonofTelamon  -         -         -         -         -         iii.  194 

—  invoked  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  iv.  222 — a  vessel  con- 
secrated to  him  by  the  Greeks      -        -        -       iv.  282 
AiMnestus  slays  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea     -     iv.  374' 
Alabaster^  whence  its  name         -         -         -        -     ii.  161,  n.- 
Alcausy  the  son  of  Hercules         -         -  -         -         -        i.  36 

Alcausy  the  poet  J  fled  from  the  field,  iii.  235 — some  account  of^ 

-         -  iii.  235,  n. 

Aicmaon,  son  of  Megacles,  by  the  permission  of  Crcesus.  t^kes 

with  him  from  Sardis  all  the  gold  he  can  carry  -  iii.  398 

Almefenidte^  construct  the  temple  of  Delphi,  iii.  187 — bribe 

the 
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the  Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  consnlted 
her  the  deliverance  of  Athens,  i88 — a  shield  said  to  be 
held  up  by  one  of  them  as  a  signal  to  the  Persians  on 
their  retreat  from  Marathon,  590— but  this  an  incredible 
story»  398 — always  amongst  the  most  distinguished  cha-  • 
racters  of  Athem^  398— the  family  raised  by  Clisthenes» 

-        -     iii.  399 

Altuadie  send  messengers  from  Thessaly,  imploring  Xerxes  to 
invade  Greece  -----         iii.  424 

—  the  first  Greeks  who  submitted  to  Xerxes         -  /      iv.  ^5 
Alexander^  son  of  Priam f  resolves  to  obtain  a  wife  from  Greece, 

i.  3« 

JlexMndert  son  of  Jmyntas,  by  stratagem  procures  the  deatli 
of  seven  Persians  sent  by  Megabyzus  to  demand  earth, 
and  water,  iii.  138— -gives  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Ba* 
bans,  and  thus  prevents  an  enquiry  into  the  assassination 
of  the  seven  Persians  .        -        -        -         iii«  139 

—  dissuades  the  Greeks  from  proceeding  towards  Thessaly 

to  defend  the  Olympic  straits  aeainst  Aerxes  -  iv.  106 
a  golden  statue  of  him  at  De^hi,  ^83*— is  sent  ambas- 
sador by  MardoniQs  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  293*— his  descent  from  Perdiccas,  298 — his 
speech  at  Athens,  299 — betrays  Mardonius  to  the  Greeks, 

iv-  353 

JUxander  the  Greaty  his  order  to  his  troops  to  cut  off  their 
hair        -        -         -         -         -         -         -        L  211,  n. 

— -  story  of  his  birth  similar  to  that  of  the  birth  of  Demara- 
tus;  iii.  333,  n. — by  an  act  of  violence  on  the  Pythian, 
obtained  the  answer  he  wished  for  «        •        iii.  348,  n« 

Mgtrines,  their  ceremony  in  marriage        -        -       iii.  77,  n. 

jSlUgoryt  partiality  of  the  ancients  to         -         -  iiL  30,  n. 

Alliances  ratified  by  ancient  and  modem  nations  by  wound- 
ing themselves  and  reciprocally  drinking  the  blood, 
-        -         -         -       -    i.  122,  n. 

—  how  made   by  the  Arabians  ii.    142 — ^by  the  Scythians, 

ii.  427 

Altar  of  the  twelve  deities  at  Ath?ns         -         i.  298;  iii.  38a 
-«  at  Delphi,  presented  by  the  Chians        -        -        -  ii.  63 

—  of  Hercules  -        .         -         -         -         -         iv.  109 

—  of  Jupiter  Forensis        -        -  -     -        -        -        iii.  165 

—  of  Orthosian  Diana         -         -         -        -         .       ii.  451 

-^  of  the  winds        -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  no 

Altar  St  none  among  the  Persians,  i.  193— first  erected  by  the 

^Egyptians  -----.  i.  294 
Alyattesy  king  of  Sardis,  i.  47— *  resumes  hts  father's  war 
against  the  Milesians,  4t—and  puts  an  end  to  it,  52 — 
erects  two  temples  to  Minerva,  52-*hb  death,  56*4iis 
sej&ulchre  described,  149 — the  description  of  his  se- 
pulchre by  Herodotus  considered  by  Mr,  King  as  ex- 
actly 
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attly  corresponding  with  a  large  British  or  Irish  btr* 
row  -------     L  150,  a. 

Jllyattest  MngofSardiSf  story  of  bim  and  a  Thracian  woman* 
-  iii.  1 30,  n. 

Amasis  rebels  against  A  pries  king  of  £gypt>  ii.  ^07— taket 
A  pries  prisoner,  and  treats  him  with  kindness,  till  the 
Egyptians  strangle  him,  1 1 4— succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  ^gypt,  118— instance  of  his  political  sagacity,  118 — 
his  regulation  of  his  time,  119  —  erects  a  magnificent 
portico  in  honour  of  Minerva  -         -         -    ii.  121 

««»  brines  an  edifice  from  Elephantine  constructed  of  one 
entire  stone,  ii.  122 — colossal  statues  placed  by  him, 
223 — built  the  temple  of  Isis,  at  Memphis,  123—- 
partial  to  the  Greeks,  125— gives  1000  talents  of  alum 
towards  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi,  127— make» 
an  amicable  confederacy  with  the  Cyrenians,  127 — 
marries  Ladice,  127 — is  afflicted  with  imbecility,  but 
his  vigour  is  restored,  127— -his  liberality  to  Greece, 
128— sends  his  portrait  to  Cyrene,  128— the  firsi  that 
conquered  Cyprus,  i3i*-Cambyses  leads  an  army  against 
hifn,  133 — dies  before  Cambyses  advances  to  iEgypt, 
145— succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  i45<»his  dead 
body  insulted  by  Cambyses,  155— his  advice  to  Poly- 
crates,  193— his  motives  for  withdrawing  his  alliance 
with  him,  198— -foretold  the  death  of  Polycrates,  ii.  314 

Amasisy  a  Marafbian,  entrusted  by  Aryandes  with  the  con- 
duct of  an  army  against  the  fiarceans,  iiu  68— -his  stra- 
tagem at  the  siege  of  6a  rce        ...         iii.  112 

Amatbttsia  besieged  by  Onesilus,  iii.  245— a  name  of  Cyprus, 
--------         iii.  244,  n. 

Amazons,  by  the  Scythians  called  men-slayers,  iii.  12— sub- 
dued by  the  Greeks  at  Thcrmodcn,  iii.  12;  iv.  337«» 
plunder  the  Scythians,  iii.  13 — conciliated  to  the  Scy- 
thians, 15— >ihcir  manners  and  customs  -         iii.  17 

Ambassadors^  their  persons  sacred,  except  at  Constantinople, 

ii.  223,  n. 

Amhsr  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece,  ii.  299— its  name 
and  uses  ------       ii.  299,  n. 

America^  whence  peopled         -         -         -         -         ii.  419,  n. 

Amistrisy  nvife  of  Xerxts^  commanded  fourteen  Persian  chil- 
dren of  illustrious  birth  .to  be  interred  alive,  iv.  43— 
discovers  the  intrigue  of  Xerxes  with  Artaynta,  413— 
not  the  same  with  queen  Esther,  413,  n.;  417,  n, — her 
cruelty  to  the  wife  of  Masisies      -      -        -         iv.  41S 

Amilcar,  conquered  by  Gelon  and  Thelon,  disappeared,  and 
was  never  seen  afterwards,  iv.  96— -according  to  Poly- 
asnus  destroyed  by  Gelon  by  stratagem,  96,  n. — ^ho- 
noured  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  divinity  -       iv.  97 

Aminias  of  PdUnt        -         -         -         -         -        -      i v.  255 

Aminocfis, 
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JhHimcUsi  son  of  Cratinus         -  -         -         -     iv.  i22 

Ammon         --------     iii.  g^^  „. 

JjomBnians,  iii.  87 — derivatioa  of  their  name«  87,  n.*-ibeir 
fountain  of  water         -----  jii,  gg 

Jmompbaretus^  son  of  Poliatlas,  iv.  361 — behaves  well  at  the 
battle  of  Platxa         -         -         -         -         -  iv.  379 

dmphiarausi  his  oracle,  i.  8i»  and  n. — Croesus  sends  presents 
to  him -i.  88 

—  no  Theban  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  temple  -  iv.  292 
Amphictyons  -  -  -  -  iii.  187,  H. ;  iv.  1 31,  n. 
Amphilocbus^  his  oracle  -  -  -  -  ii.  269,  b» 
Ampbytrion^  his  present  to  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo 

at  Thebes         ------  iii,  igj 

Amyntas  gives  the  Persians  earth  and  water         -  iii.  134 

An^rtaus  discovers  the  island  Elbo        -         -         -         ii.  70 
Anacbarsisp  tbe  Scytbian,   his   superior  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, ii.  401— visits  a  large  part  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  returns  to  Scythia,  436 — institutes  the  rites 
in  honour  of  Cybele  which  he  had  seen  performed  at 
Cyzicus,  437 — is  killed  by  Saulius,  the  Scythian  king, 
438— his  descent         -         -         -         -         -         ii.  438 

Anacreon  of  Teos,  ii.  308 — many  doubt  whether   the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  genuine  -        -  ii.  308,  n. 

AnaxandKides^   king   of  Sparta^  married  two  wives,   and    had 
two  separate  dwellings,    contrary  to    the  usage   of  his 
country,  iii.  157,  158 — his  sons  by  each  of  his   wives, 
158 — an  apophthegm  of  his     -         -         -       iii.  159,  n. 
Attoxtlaust  prince  of  Rbegium,  persuades  the  Samians  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  Zande    -        -         -        -         iii.  284 

Anchimolius,  son  of  Aster,  conducts  the  Lacedaciiionian  army 

against  the  Pisistratids,  iii.  188 — is  killed  •     -      iii.  189 

Ancbors,  particulars  respecting         -         -         -        iii,  269,  n. 

Ancients^  their  paintings  '-         «         -         -         ii.  1 29,  n. 

—  their  symbols  of  their  deities  -  -  -  i.  193,  n. 
^  their  engravings   on  precious  stones,  ii.  196,  n.  — their 

works  in  miniature,   196,  n. — their  modes  of  counting, 
-         -        -         -         -         -  ii.  459,  n. 

—  fond  of  an  enigmatical  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  iii. 

30,  n.«— in  their  fnilitary  expeditions  made  use  of  per- 
sons of  loud  voices,  39,  n.— their  curious  contrivances, 
for  conveying  secret  intelligence,  15^,  n. — rheir  various 
uses  of  the  olive,  171,  n.  — their  notions  respecting 
dreams  and  visions,  178,  n. — gave  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  as  nicknames,  225,  n.— their  customs  respect- 
ing hospitality,  278,  n. — their  superstition  in  the  belief, 
of  prodigies,  287,  n.— frequently  considered  madness  as 
annexed  by  the  gods  to  more  atrocious  acts/  342,  n.*— 
generally  deemed  fire  an  auspicious  omen    -    iii.  349*  n. 

Ancients, 
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Jtncients  thought  the  safety  of  a  nation  might  be  secured,  or  the 
life   of  an  individual  be    preserved,  by   the    voluntary 
death  of  one   or  more    persons,  iv.  58,   n.^originally 
used  only  the  four  cardinal   winds,    119,  n. — in   more 
remote  times  sat  at  table,  322,  n. — their  sentiments  on 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  remaining  unburied     ^  iv.  335,  n. 
Andromeda  -         -  -         -  -  -         -  iv.5 

Androphagi         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  iii.8 

Jndros  bosieged  by  tlie  Greeks  -         -         -  iv.  375 

Androiphsnges  -  -  -  -  -.-  -ii.  121 

Aneristust  son  of  Spertbies,  put  to  death   by  the  Athenians, 

-  iv.  62 
Animals,  their  figures  firr.t  engraved  on  stone  by  the  -Egyp- 
tians, i.  ^91 — live  promiscuously  with  the  iEgyptians, 
2^^— *heir  heads  imprecated  by  the  ^Egyptians  in  sacri- 
fice, 358— their  heads  never  eaten  by  the  -Egyptians, 
359— none  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  except  swine, 
bu  is,  male*  calves  without  blemish,  and  ^eese,  368-— 
held  sacred  and  cherished  by  the  laws  of  Mgypt,  389 — 
great  number  of  domestic  animals  there,  391 — buried 
by  the  Egyptians   -         -        -        -  -     i.  39^ 

—  none  put  to  death  by  the  Aritonian  Indians,  ii.  279— 

fierce  and  venomous,  less  prolific  than  others      -     ii.  291 
Anointittg  the  body  practised   by  the  Scythians,  ii.  435 — ne- 
cessity of  it  in  hot  climates       -         -         -         ii.  4-55,  n. 
Anfnyctes,  governor  of  Sestos,  cru^fied  slUvc  -  iii.  457 

Antigone,  her  piety  towards  her  brother's  corpse     -    ii.  30c,  n. 
AntSy  in  India,   bigger  than  a  fox,  and  cast  up  sand  mixed 
with  gold-dust .  -        -        -         -        -  ii,  281 

Antihis,  why  represented  with  a  dog's  head         -         i.  393,  n. 

—  had  ihe  name  of  Mercury  among  the  ^?yptians,  ii.  68,  n. 
Any  sis,  king  of  ^gypt,  succeeds  Asychis,  ii.  65 — flies  before 

the  army  of  Sabacus,  who  obtains  his  authority,   66"^ 

resumes  his  government,  69— is  succeeded  by  Sethos,  ii.  70 

Apatur  tan  festival         -  -  -  -  -  -        i.  213 

Apis,  edifice  built  for^  by  Psammitichus,   ii.  96— .Egyptians 
rejoice  on  his  appearance,  175 — ^particulars  concerning, 

".  175»  n- 

—  cleared  the  Peloponnese  of  serpents,  whence  called  Se- 

rapis        -----        iv.  236,  n,;  319,  r. 
^^/A?,  his  sUtue  at  mount  Thornax      -        -        -        i.  115 

—  preserved  by  Latona,  ii.  99— the  crow  sacred  to,  368,  n. 

—  his  fountain  in  Africa         -----    iii.  57 

—  Car nian  festival,  in  honour  of        -         -         -        iv.  1 36 
Apollo,  of  Delphit   his   oracle  without   appeal,   i.  80,  n. — hb 

oracle  reproached  by  Croesus        -         -        -  i-  143 

^^//tf,  />n^mfaff,  his  magnificent  temple        -        -    i.  S2,  n. 
•—  why  so  called        -        -        -        -      .  -         iii.  276,  n. 

Apoll9, 
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JfotU^  Ismnian  -    ,     -         -         -         -         -         L  F47 

—  inscripiLOQS  on  tripods  in  his  temple  at  Thebes    -   iii.  185 
ApoUo  Orus  ----.-         11.  7^  loo 

—  his  oracle  in  ^gypt        -         -         -         -         -       i.  421 
Jpollo  Paan  --.---         iii.  118,  n. 
AppUy  carved  by  the  Babylonians  on  the  tops  of  their  walk- 
ing-sticks   -         -         --         -         -         -         i.  266 

Jpries,  king  of  JEgypt,   attacks   Cyrene,  where   his  army  is 
routed         -.-.---        iii,  jg 
; —  succeeds  his  fKllnQT,  ii.  105 — in  scripture  called  Pharaoh 
Hophra,    105,  n.— »his  ill   success,    106 — taken  prisoner 
by   Amasis,    114— strangled   by   the  Egyptians   114— > 
passages  of  scripture  alluding  to  him  -     '  ii.   1 14,  n. 

Jtfsintbians,  sacrifice  CEobazus  to  their  god  Pleis torus,  iv.  421 
Arabia,  its  products,  ii.  289 — infested  by  flying  serpents,  290 
Arabians^  ceremonies  used  by  them  in  making  alliances,  ii. 
142 — Bncchus  and  Urania  the  only  deities  they  vene- 
rate, 143— 'their  independence  always  a  theme  of  praise 
and  admiration  -         -         -         -         -      ii.  263,  n. 

Araxes,  ri<vtrt  customs  of  the  islanders  in         -         -      >•  274 
Arcadia,  particulars  respecting         -         -         -        iv.  234,  n. 
Arcadians  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  antiquity, 
iv.  92,  n.— conjecture  of  their  original  name    -  iv.  92,  n. 
Arctsiiaus^    king  of  the  Cyreneans^    strangled    by  his    brother 
Aliarchus  ------  iii.  6a 

Anesilaus^  son  of  the  lame  Battus,  amd  king  of  the  Cjreneans, 
flies  to  Samos,  iii.  61— returns  to  Cyrene,  and  fecoven 
his  authority,  63 — is  put  to  death  at  Barce^  having  vio- 
lated the  injunctions  of  the  oracle  -        -  iii.  64 
Archetimus,  story  of  him  and  Cydias         •        -        iii«  357,  h. 
Archias,  his  valour     -         -         -        -         -        -        ii.  212 

Archidice,  a  Grecian  coitrtesan,   li.  63  —  story  of  her,  63 »  n» 
Archilocbus,  of  Paros  -         •  -     .    -  -  i.  43 

Archimedes,  whence  he  derived  the  idea  of  his  screw,  ii.  10,  n. 
Ardys^    son  of  Gages,   conquers   the   Prienians»   and    attacks 
Miletus        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  47 

Areopagus^  the  court  of  the         -         -         -         -      iv.  212,  n. 

Argantbottius,  king  of  the  Teirtessians,  lived  to  the  age  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty        ...        -         -     i.  226 

Agfipp^iy  account  of  -         -         -         -         -         "-373 

Argist    an   Hyperborean  'virgin^    honoured    by    the    Delians. 

ii.  387 

Argi'ves,  battle  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  for 

Thyrca        ..-----i.  1^9 

•^  the  most  skilful  musicians  of  Greece        -        •      ii.  321 

•—  advance  to  the  sea  to  repel  Cleomenes,  iii.  345*- their 

women  taking  arms  repel  Cleomenes  with  tlie  loss  of 

numbers,  545,  n. — are  attacked  by  stratagem^  and  those 

who. 
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who  escape  take  refuge  in  the  grove  of  Argos,  which  U 
burnt  by  Cleomenes,  347 — the  slaves,  usurping  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs*  are  expelled,  and  retire  to  Tyiinthes» 
but  are  at  last  subdued,  350— refuse  assistant  to  the 
Athenians  against  ^gina  ...  Hi.  361 

Argi'vis  evade  giving  assistance  to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxe», 
iv,  74 — Hitrxt.^  claims  kindred  with  them,  76 — said  to 
have  first  invited  the  Persia^  to  invade  Greece,   79 — 
invite  Melampus  to  cure  a  madness  amongst  their  wo- 
men       ..-----         iv.  34^ 

Argonautic  expedition  -         -         -         -         -        iii.83 

Arg9tuttUSy   their    posterity,    expelled    from    Lemno^,    settle 
among  the  Lacedsemonians,  iii.  43*^are  cast  into  prison 
for  their  intemperance*  but  escape  by  an  artifice  of  their 
wives        -------         iii.  44. 

Arg^sy  formerly  the  most  £unous  state  of  Greece        -      i.  2S 
V  whence  its  name,  iii.  343,  n.;  iv.  236,  n.«»Cleomenes  sets 
£re  to  the  sacred  wood  of  •        -        -        iii.  3^^7 

^  &mou8  for  caldrons  -        «        -        -  iv.  88,  n. 

ArisUgms,  s9n  of  Darius        -         -         -         -       iv. 25.251 

Arimaifi^  a  people  of  Europe  said  to  have  but  one  eye> 
---*.----        ii.  300.  364 

Arion^  the  Metlymnaau,  carried  to  Tacnarus  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin,  i.  52— excelled  on  the  harp,  52  —  Larcher's 
explanation  of  his  story        -        -        -•       -  SS>  "• 

Aristagorasy  goifirnor  of  MilihUf  iii.  1 46«-prevails  on   Arta* 
phemes  to  procure  forces  from  Darius  against  Naxos, 
149— revolts  against  Darius,   15 5-— establishes  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  Ionia,  155 — sails  to  Lace- 
daemon  to  procure  allies,  156— ^attempts  to  induce  Cleo- 
nenes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Asia,  167;    but    is    dismissed  without    success,     173-^ 
goes  to  Athens,  which  had  recovered  its  liberty,  177^- 
recommends  to  the  Athenians  a  war  with  Persia,  237— 
procures  a  return  of  the  Paeonians,   taken  captive  by 
Megabyzus,  to  their  native  country,   239— joined  by  the 
Athenians    and    Eretrians,    commences    an    expedition 
against  Sardis,  240-^resolves  on  flight,  256 — leaves  Mi- 
letus to  the  care  of  Pythagoras,   257 — takes  possession 
of  a  district  in  Thrace,  proceeds  to  the  attack  of  another 
place,  and  falls  with  his  army  by  the  hands  of  the  Thra- 
cians         -         -        -        -        -        .        -         iii.  257 

^n>/#«f, /i^ /or/,  his  strange  story        -        •        -        ii.  364 

Aristidiii  son  of  Lysimaebust  his  share  in  the  victory  of  the 

Athenians  at  Marathon  ...  iii.  387,  n. 

«-  banished  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  iv.  24i-'lays  aside  his 

animosity   towards   Themistocles   for  the  good   of  his 

country,  i4a««during  the  battle  of  Salamis  lands  at 

Psittaleia, 
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Psittaleia,  and  pats  every  Persian  there  to  death,  2f7<— 
commaqds  8,000  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  iv.  339 

Aristodemus,  son  of  Jristomacbus,  faid  by  the  Lacedzmouians 
to  have  fiist  introduced  them  into  the  regvon  which  they 
inhabit .       -         -         -         -         -         -         -       iii.  3 1 1 

Aristodemus,  of  Sparta^  receives  the  opprobrious  name  of 
trembler,  iv.  157 — at  the  battle  of  Plaraea  atones  for 
his  former  conduct,  157 — has  no  respect  paid  him  after 
the  battle  of  Platxa      -----        iv.  379 

Arhtogiton,  with  iiarmodius,  puts  Hipparchus  to  death, 
-         -        -        -         -        -        -         -         -      iii.  177 

Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  marries  three  wives,  iii.  323— artfully 

obtains  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetns,  and  by  her   has 

Demarattts,  325— dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Demaratus^ 

-        -        -         -        -        -        -        -      iii.  i%9 

Aristotle  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself  at  Euripus,  from 
mortification        .....  iji.  207,  n. 

Arithmetic^  its  first  introduction  uncertain,  ii.  459,  n.—«mode 
of  counting  used  by  the  ancients     -        -  ii.  459,  n. 

Aritonians         -         -         -         -         -         ^         -    ii.  280,  n. 

Ark  of  Noah  considered  as  prophetic^  and  a  kind  of  temple 
of  the  deity         -         -         -       .         -         *     ii.  80,  n. 

^rOT^/}/VM/,  said  to  have  great  plenty  of  CjCttle         -       iii.  169 

Armsf  the  highest  degrees  of  honour  annexed  to  the  exercise 
of        -.-        -         .        -        -        -         -ii.  112 

Armyt  reflections  on  a  standing  one        -        -  ii.  109,  a. 

~  how  disposed  by  the  Romans  in  attacking  an  enemy,  and 
by  the  Greeks        -        -        -    '    -         -       iii.  430,  n. 

'. —  the  followers  exceed  the  regulars  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
'    tries        ^         -        -        -         -        -        -        iv.  4,  n. 

Artahanuif  sou  of  Hystaspts,  endeavours  to  dissuade  Darius 
from  his  expedition  against  Scythia         -         -       ii.  446 

•—  his  speech  to  Xerxes  against  the  Athenian  war,  iii.  432— 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  recommends  to  Xerxes  the 
prosecution  of  the  Athenian  war,  444 — his  conversation 
with  Xerxes  on  his  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  arrny^ 
473— expresses  his  fears  of  success  in  the  Athenian  war, 
474— is  dismissed  by  Xerxes  to  Susa  -  iii.  479 

Artahaxanes,  sou  of  Darius,  disputes  with  Xerxes  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne         ....  iii.  ^ig 

ArtaAazus,  sou  of  Fharnaces^  leader  of  the  Parthians  and  Cho- 
rasmians,  iv.  8— accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  over 
the  Hellespont,  286— Sesieges  Potidaea,  and  takes  Oiyo* 
thus,  287— is  compelled  by  an  inundation  tp  retire  from 
Potidflea»  288— juins  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  288 — his 
advice  to  Mardonius  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platani» 
3j«— his  measures  with  respect  to  Mardonius,  375^ 
flies  with  Jus  troops  towards  Phocis  after  the  battle  of 

Plat9ca» 
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Platisa,  ij^^&its  from  Platxa  to  the  Thcssaliaiis,  396— 

by  ariifice  escapes  to  Asia  -         -        •        -        iv.  397 

Jrtach^tes  buried  by  Xerxes  with  great  magnificence,  iv.  44 

Jrtanesy  brother  of  Darius   -         -         -         -         -         iv.  151 

JrtapbtmtSt   son  of  Hyitasfes,   and  brother  of  Darius ^  is  left 
governor  of  Sardis,  iii.  143 — with  Otanes,  takes  Clazo- 
inenx  and  Cyma»  256— his  expression  to  Histixus  on  the 
fate  of  Aristagoras,  259 — intercepis  letters  from  Histiasus 
to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,  and  puts  a  great  nnmbef 
of  Persians   to   death,  261 — with  Harpagus,  crucifiea 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  292— >hi6  useful  regulations  among 
the  lonians        -         -         -        -        -        -        iii.  303 

Jrtaphernes,  son  of  Artapbernes,  together  with  Datis,  is  com- 
manded by  Darius  to  subdue  Eretria  and  Athens,  iii* 
363 — with  Datis  carries  the  captive  Eretrians  to  Susa, 

-        - i».  393 

Artaxerxesy  meaning  of  his  name  -        -        -        iii.  367 

Artayctes^  his  cruelty  and  profligacy,  iv.  419— taken  captive 

by  the  Greeks,  422 — his  son  stoned  in  his  presence,  and 

himself  crucified        -----         iv.  423 

Artaynta,  Xerxes*  intrigue  with,  how  discovered      -      iv.  413 

Artaynies  reproached  by  Masistes  for  behaving  like  a  woman, 

-         -        -         -        -        -      iv.  41 1 

Artembares         -------         iv.  424 

Artembaris  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         1,178 

Artemisiay  daughter  of  Lygdamisj  serves  in  the  Grecian  expe- 
dition under  Xerxes,  iv.  27 — two  of  this  name,  27,  n. — 
her  free  advice  to  Xerxes,  against  risking  a  battle  with 
the  Greeks,  230— her  stratagem  in  the  batrle  of  Sala- 
mis,  249— 'is  pursued  by  Aminias,  a  price  being  set  on 
her  head  by  the  Greeks;  but  escapes  to  Phaleram,  255 — 
her  advice  to  Xerxes  concerning  the  continuance  of  the 
Grecian  war,    264 — is  directed  by  Xerxes  to  retire  to 
Ephesus  with  his  children  -        -         -        -         iv.  266 

Artemisium         -         -         -         -         -         -         -        iv.  io8 

Artybiust  his  horse  taught  to  assist  him  In  battle,  iii.  249 — 
hi^  horse's  feet  cut  off  by  the  servant  of  Onesilus,  during 
his  combat  with  Artybius        -        -        -        -    iii,  250 

Artystone,  daughter  ofCyrus^  married  to  Darius        •      ii.  264 

«—  a  golden  statue  erected  in  her  honour,  by  Darius    -     iv.  9 

Aryandes  condemned  to  death  by  Darius,  for  issuing  a  coin  in 

imitation  of  him        .....  iii.  67 

Ashy  St  a  remarkable  for  their  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses, 
------         iii.  74,  1 10 

>ffra/0»,  ancient  temple  of  Venus  there  -        -        2.166 

4iia»  considered  by  the  Persians  as  their  own  pecoliar  pos- 
session, i.  31— the  entire  possession  of  it  gsuned  by  the 
Vol.,  IV.  Q  o  Scythians, 
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6tythian<«  165 — recovered  from  the  Scythians  by  the 
Medes         -^ j.  169 

*--  its  figure  and  size»  ii.  390— a  considerable  part  discovered 
by  Darias,  398 — resembles  Libya,  399— ivhence  called 
Asia,  400 — divided  into  Asia  Major  and  Minor,  ii.  400,  n. 

•—  barbarians  of,  practise  the  same  ceremonies  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians on  the  death  of  their  kings        .       iii.  321 

Jsofus,  his  sons  and  daughters         -       iii.  21 1,  n. ;  iv.  360,  n. 

Asopus^  the  river^  the  Grecian  army  encamped  on  the  banks 
of,  previoos  to  the  battle  of  Plaraea        -        -      iv.  340 

Asstmilits,  popular^  x^xazxV%  on        -         -        -        ii.  253,  n. 

AsHs,  impatient  of  cold,  ii.  379,  n.— none  in  England  in 
Holingshed's  time,  379,  n. — the  English  breed  compa- 
ratively less  beautiful        -        -        -         -      ii.379,  n. 

—  not  produced  in  Scythia,  iii.  28 — by  their  braying,  gready 

distress  the  horses  of  the  Scythians,  29-^in  Africa  with 
horns,  98 — in  Africa,  some  which  never  drink    -  iii.  10 1 

—  chariots  of  war  drawn  by  wild  asses  -  -  iv.  17 
Assyria  J  historians  of,  i.  259,  n.-^has  little  rain,  260 — how 

.   fertilized,  260 — most  fruitful  in  corn        -        -      i.  261 
Assyrians  vanquished  by  Cyaxares,  i.  1 64 — part  of  them  sub- 
dued by  the  Medes,  169 — Cyrus  marches  against  them, 
-----r-^-i.  242 

—  their  army  put  to  flight  by  means  of  mice  -  ii.  yz 
*—  by  the  Greeks  are  called  Syrians  -  -  -  iv.  6 
Astyagest  son  of  Cyaxares^  detained  in  captivity  by  Cyrus,  i. 

1 18— succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  171— -marries 
his  daughter  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  171 — commands 
Cyrus,  as  soon  as  born,  to  be  put  to  death,  172;  but 
his  intention  is  defeated  by  Mitridates,  176 — discovers 
Cyrus,  179— sends  Cyrus  to  his  parents  in  Persia,  i85««» 
Cyrus  prevails  on  the  Persians  to  revolt  aeainsc  him, 
and  his  army  is  defeated,  I90«— crucifies  the  Magi,  191-* 
is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  destroyed,  l9i^h']s  reply  to  the  insult  of 
Harpagus,  192— said  by  Isocrates  to  have  been  pat  to 
death  by  Cyrus        -  *        -        -         i.  193^  n. 

Asychis,  king  of  jEgypt,  succeeds  Mycerinus,  ii.  64— his  ordi- 
nance for  borrowing  money,  64<^build8  a  pyramid  of 
brick,  64— is  succeeded  by  Anysis  •         -        ii.  6$ 

-Atbumas^  son  ofJEolus^  the  eldest  of  his  descendants,  forbidden 
by  the  Achaians  to  enter  their  prytaneum        -      iv.  lai 

^;^nMi<£ri  slays  Ephiahes        -        -        -         •>        -    i v.  142 

AtbenianSi  anciently  took  only  two  repasts  in  the  day, 
---------  i.  102,  B. 

••  recover  their  liberty,  iii.  177;  and  become  greater  than 
ever,  192 — are  divided  into  factions,  193 — send  ambas- 

aadora 
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sadors  to  Ibrm  an  alliance  with  the  Penians,  who  agreo 
to  send  Darius  earth  and  wacer,  204— anarch  with  £eir 
army  against  the  Peloponnesians  at  £leusb»  who  aJl 
retire,  ao6— obuin  a  complete  victory  over  the  Boeo- 
tians at  the  Euripus,  and  over  the  Chaleidians  in  £u- 
bcea.  298— continue  to  increase  in  number  and  inu 
portance;  happy  effect  of  their  liberty,  209<-»siistain 
considerable  injury  from  the  Thebans  assisted  by  the 
iBginetc,  2i3<*-occasioo  of  their  enmity  with  the  ^gi- 
netae»  2i3^warned  by  the  oracle  to  refrain  from  all 
hostilities  with  the  ^ginetx  for  thirty  years,  220 -i* 
preparing  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  iEginetacj  are 
impeded  by  the  Lacedxmonians,  221—- after  various 
encounters  with  the  Mitylenians,  by  the  award  of  Pe- 
riander,  retain  Sigeum*  236 — refusing  to  recal  Hippias, 
are  considered  as  the  enemies  of  Persia,  237— their 
number,  30»ooo»  238—by  the  persuasion  of  Aristagoras^ 
assist  the  lonians  wich  20  vessels  of  war  against  the 
Persians,  238;  but  the  expedition  not  proving  success- 
ful, withdraw  themselves  entirely  from  the  lonians,  243-^ 
their  uneasiness  on  the  destruction  of  Miletus,  279— 
greatly  offended  by  the  compliance  of  the  ^ginetz  with 
the  demands  of  Darius,  accuse  them  at  Sparta  of  betray- 
ing the  liberties  of  Greece,  3io«>refuse  to  deliver  hos- 
tages to  Leutychides,  3S4^-2  quinquereme  at  Sunium» 
full  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians,  taken  by  the  JEgi- 
netse,  358— determine  on  the  ruin  of  ^gina,  which  Nico- 
dromus  agrees  to  deliver  into  their  hands,  3  jp-i-coaquer 
the  ^einetae,  361— are  defeated  by  the  JEginetai,  362— 
assist  tlie  Eretrians  against  Darius,  368;  but  on  their 
not  acting  with  firmness,  return  home,  370— on  the 
arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Marathon,  advance  thir 
ther,  371— dispatch  Phidippides  to  Sparta,  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  vision  they  build  a  temple  to  Pan,  375 
—are  deprived  of  the  assbtance  of  the  Lacedxmoniansj . 
by  an  inveterate  custom,  377— are  joined  by  the  Pla. 
taeans,  in  return  for  assistance  afforded  them  against  the 
Theban^,  381— 'their  Polemarch  interposes  in  favour  of 
'an  engagement  with  the  Persians,  383^-disposition  of 
their  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  385— 
vow  to  sacrifice  goats  to  Diana,  386,  n.— the  first  Greeks, 
who  ran  to  attack  an  enemy,  386— obtain  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  387— prevent 
the  designs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  retir^  with  their 
fleet,  ai^  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  Athens  before  the 
Athenians,  391— their  loss  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Ma-' 
rathon,  392— are  congratulated  on  their  victory  by  2000 
XacedsmonUnSf  39S«-Clisth^ne8,  ion  of  Me^ades,  di- 
O  G  2  vided 
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Yided  them   iato  tribes,  and  btrodaeed  a  democracy* 

406— expelled  the  Pelasgi  from  Attica,  4il«*their  fe- 
males, \vhile  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana  near  firaa- 
ron,  surprized  and  taken  captive,  and  afterwards,  with 
their  children,  put  to  death  by  the  Lemnians    -   iii.  ^1% 

•«  throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into  their  pit  of  pnnish- 
ment,  iv.  56— consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  army  against  Greece,  65— 
advised  by  Themistocles,  in  consequence  of  the  oracle, 
to  prepare  for  a  naval  engagement,  69 — employ  their 
fleet  against  Xerxes,  originally  intended  against  iEgina« 
70— send  to  several  of  the  Grecian  states  for  assistance 
against  Xerxes,  71— their  claim  to  antiquity,  91,  n.— on 
the  approach  of  Xerxes's  army,  proclaimed  by  a  herald, 
that  every  Athenian  was  to  preserve  bis  family  and 
effects  by  the  best  means  in  his  power,  203 — their  ori- 
ginal names  Pelasgi  and  Cranai,  afterwards  Cecropidxy 
and  Athenians,  204 — ^their  hospitality  to  strangers,  285, 
n.  —  Mardonius  courts  an  alliance  with  them,  293; 
which  they  refnse^  303— stone  Lycidas,  a  senator,  and 
his  wife  and  children,  311— «n  the  arrival  of  Mardo- 
nius in  Bcsotia,  remove  to  Salamis,  3ii«— sends  envoys  to 
Lacedsemon  for  assistance  against  ^Ia^donius,  312— -the 
Spartans  send  5C00  men  to  assist  them  against  Mardo- 
nius, 3i6—-dispute  between  them  and  theTegcans,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Platsea,  533— owed  the  ruin  of 
their  ancient  constitution  principally  to  their  victories 
over  the  Persians,  373,  n.— -the  freedom  of  50*,  pur- 
chased of  the  Persians  by  the  Samians,  405— besiege 
and  take  Sestos,  419—return  from  the  battles  of  Platva 
and  Mycalc  to  Greece        -        -         -        -        iv,  425 

Jitbinsy  a  body  of  2000  Lacedsemonians  arrive  at,  and  con« 
gratulate  the  Athenians  on  their  victory  at  Marathon, 

"i.  395 

-^  its  perfumes  esteemed,  iv.  88,  n. — the  citadel  taken  and 
burnt  by  Xerxes,  213— -  possessed  a  second  time  by 
Mardonius,  310— burnt  by  Mardonios,  320  -its  various 
fates        -        -        -        -        -        .        -    iv,  320,  «• 

Jthos,  mount,  proposed  by  Stesicrates  to  be  converted  into 
the  statue  of  Alexander        -        -        -        -    ii.  9S,  n. 

•«»  Mardonius  suffers  a  considerable  loss  of  ships  and  men 
near,  iii.  306— description  of  it,  307,  n. —  detachments 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes  compelled  to  dig  a  passage 
through  it,  447 ;  this  incredible        -        -       iii,  447,  n. 

Atlantih  have  no  distinction  of  names,  iii.  92— execrate  the 
sun,  92— said  never  to  feed  on  any  thing  that  has  life, 
and  never  to   dream,  93— <listinct  from  the  Atlanui, 

-  iii.  93,  n. 
JltUsp 
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AtUs^  m9um,  its  loftiness^  iii.  92— mentioned  by  Homer^ 
-        -        -  in.  93,  n. 

Atossa^  daughttr  of  CyruSf  is  cared  of  an  ulcer  by  Dejno«w 
cedes,  iir  322 — urges  Darius  to  an  expedition  against 
Greece        -        .        •        -        -    ii.  324 ;  iv.  273,  n. 

—  Darius  has  four  sons  by  Iter,  iii.  418— is  said  to  have  come 
to  a  most  miserable  end  -        -        -        iii.  421*  n. 

Attaginusr  son  of  Phrynon,  gives  a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  Mardonius  and  £fcy  Persians  of  the  highest  rank,  at 
Thebes,  iv.  322«— his  petson  demanded  by  the  Greeks 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  394 — ^es        -        -     iv.  39J 

AtySf  son  of  Creesust  his  death  intimated  to  his  fether  in  a 
vision,  i.  69— his  aid  against  a  wild  boar  requested  by 
the  Mysians,  72 ;  in  the  hunti»g  of  which  he  is  killed, 

i.77 

AtySy  ton  ofMenesy  famine  in  Lydia  in  his  reign  -  ^-154 
^a;#irsr J,  his  imprecation  •  -  -  -  ii.  243,  tt» 
Angila  abounds  in  dates,  iii.  7^.  89-*still  retains  its  ancient 

name  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  iJi,  89,  i, 
Amonstst  their  customs  •  -  -  -  •  iii.  85. 98 
Automoiiy  origin  of  •  -  «  -  -  -  i*  336 
AmtoHoust  btro  of  Dilpbi  -  •  •  -  -  i  v.  201 
Anxesiay  a  name  of  Proserpine  •  -  -  iii.  213.  n. 
Axiris,  a  colony  settled  there  by  the  Thereans,  iii.  56-«>written 

Azilis  by  Callimachus  -  •  -  •  itt.  71,  B, 
Axoius,  Psammitichus  spends  29  years  in  the  siege  of,  ii.  100 


B. 

MakyUn^  the  royal  residence  after  the  destrection  of  Ninevel)^ 
i.  243— described,  243 — taken  by  Cyras,  258^^-^  proof 
of  its  power  and  greatness        -        -        -        -     i,  ±^g 

—  besieged  by  Darius,  ii.  338— uken  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zopyrus   -        "    .    "  .     '         "         *        "        "•  345 

Baly/onians,  their  clothing,  i.  265— wear  their  hair  long,  c<»- 
vcred  with  a  turban,  26c — lavish  in  perfumes,  a66— 
their  walking-sticks,  260  — their  laws,  267-«-sell  thev 
young  women  by  auction  to  the  men,  268-i*tlieir  law 
concerning  the  sick,  27o-*their  funeral  rites,  270-«-their 
purifications,  171 — their  abominable  custom  at  the  teitt- 
ple  of  Venus,   ayi-^-three  of  their  tribes  live  on  fish, 

-     .   -  ,. i-  ^73 

mmm  revolt  from  Darios,  ii.  337— d^troy  most  of  their  females, 

337<-»>thpee  thousand  of  their  ■K>st  distinguished  nobility 

crucified  by  order  of  Darius  -        -        •        ii.  346 

SuccbMa  had  formerly  the  government  of  Corintlv  -  iii.  215 

..  .        G  G  3  JSatcbusg 
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tatebuSf  kis  luune  and  sacrifice  first  uaght  the  Greeks  hf 
Melampus        -- i.  37} 

•—  and  Ceresy  considered  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  great  dei« 
ties  of  the  realms  below,  ii.  36 — erroneoas  representa** 
tion  of,  by  modern  artists,  6o«  n^^-of  the  third  rank  of 

Sods  in  ^gypt,   81 — said   to  be  the   son  of  Senttle, 
aaghter  of  Cadmus,  81 — said  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
been  canied  by  Japiter  in  his  thigh  tp  Nysa .     -      ii.  8s 
mmm  worshi^d  in  Thrace  •        «        -        -        iii.  u^ 

—  derivation  of  his  name  lacchas,  i?.  223,  n. — ^why  the  fan 

carried  before  his  image  -        -        -        iv.  224,  n. 

JBaciSfOncU  of         ......        iv.  185 

SacJi  or  chine  of  sacrificed  animals  assigned  by  the  Spartans 

to  their  princes  in  war  ....  lii.  316 
Bactra,    formerly   a   place  of  importance,  now  unknown, 

-  -  iii.  266,  nv 
BMmssi  iEgyptians  preyent,  by  shaving  their  heads  from  a 

very  early  age  -  -  -  -  -  .  ii.  148 
Bamsbmmt^  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world, 

iL  271,  n.— its  efiects  on  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  man* 

kind  .......ii.  271,  n. 

—  mn  offender  sent  into,  among  the  Romans,  was  interdicted 

the  use  of  fire  and  water  ...        iii.  26,  n. 

—  ostracism  and  petalism        -        -        -        -     iv.  241,  n. 
BarharUmst  a  term  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  much  milder  sense 

than  bv  us        -        -        -        .        i.  25,  n.;  iv.  18,  n^ 

B^rctt  its  founders,  iii.  $•— supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pto- 
lemais,  74— besieged  by  the  Persians,  1 1 1— and  entered 
by  straugem,  1 13— a  portion  of  land  of  the  same  name, 
in tke Bactrian  district         ....        iii.  nj 

BvctoMSt  hostilities  commenced  against  them  by  Aryandes, 
iii.  68*-their  women  abstain  from  the  fiesh  of  heifers 
and  of  swine,  94"— such  of  them  as  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  put  to  death  •        iiL  1 1 3 

BtBtis^  English^  resembled  the  ancient  rhapsodists,  iii.  19^,0. 

Boris,  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested, 

*-439>n. 

Barliy,  a  liquor  fermented  from,  drunk  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  413 

—  wine,   Osiris^  the   inventor  of,    ii.  79,  n.— the  straw  of, 

used  in  sacrifice  to  the  reeal  Diana  -  -  ii.  386 
Barrows,  the  practice  of  raising  over  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased, almost  universal  in  the  earlier  ages  -'  iii.  laStn. 
Ptff/tfiriVi,  animals  in  Africa  ....  iii.  102 
BiUbit  of  the  Scythians,  ii.  434---of  the  Finlanders,  434,  nV 
^-  the  offices  of^  performed  by  females  *  -  iii.  275,  n. 
Bois,  the  language  of  the  Troglodytae  like  the  screaming  of, 
•       *        -        -        •..        •        .        ill.  ^i 

Boiius, 
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Si^ttUf  son  c/ Pcfymnestus,  Hi.  49 — some  account  of  Mm,  93 — 
founds  the  city  Platsa,  $5«— establishes  a  colony  at  Aziris, 
in  Africa,  56 — removes  to  a  better  situation,  57 — is 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arcesilaus         ...     iii.  eg 

£aUus,  tbi  lamet  sen  rf  Arcesilaus ^  succeeds  his  ^ther  in  the 
government  of  the  Cyreneans         ...        iii,  60 

Bionsj  why  not  eaten  by  the  Pythagoreans,  i.  3569  n. — not 
eaten  by  the  iSgyptians         -        -        -         -       '^*  l^^ 

«*  what  implied  in  the  Pythagorean  precept  to  abstain  from 
them        .        ^         -         -         .        -        -     iii.  30,  n. 

Biordt  shaving  or  plucking  it,  the  greatest  mark  of  ignominy 
throughout  the  East  .        .        ^        -        ii.  32,  n. 

^/iiTj  rarely  seen  in  ^gypt  -        -        '        ".       7,       i*  395 

—  said  by  Pliny  not  to  be  produced  in  Africa,  iii.  ^8,  n.— 

lions  called  bears  by  the  Romans        -        -        iii.  98,  n. 
Biosti,     See  Animals, 
Beofverst  their  skins  used  by  the  Budini  to  border  their  gar* 

ments  .  ,  -  r  «-  -  <»  iii.  10 
BtoMty^  ptrstnaU  honoured  in  various  places  -  iii.  165,  n. 
BetTr  British^  superior  to  any  other  -  -  -  i.  4i5,n. 
Bns^  said  wholly  to  possess  the  parts  beyond  the  Ister,  iii,  128- 

—  impatient  of  cold  -  .  .  -  .  iii.  1 28 
Beetle  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun  -  ii«  178,  n« 
Bebemctb  of  Scripture,  generally  supposed  the  Hippopotamus, 

-        ^        -        -   i.  40a,  B. 

jS»ji»  interpreters  of  the  oracle  of  Bacchus        •*     -*      iv.  41 

Bieu,  of  Prieney  his  memorable  reply  to  Croesus^  i.  58— >his 
good  advice  to  the  lonians         -         -         -         -    i.  232 

Bias,  brotker  of  Melamfus,  receives  a  third  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Argives        -        -         -        •        -    i^-  34S 

Btblos,  when  scarce,  supplied  by  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep, 
iii.  i84<— Xerxes  provides  cordage  for  his  bridges  over 
the  river  Strymon,  made  of  its  bark  and  of  white  flax,  iii.  450 

Birds^  superstition  of  the  ancients  respecting  their  sight  or 
flight        ..--••        ^    ii.  244,  n. 

Birib  of  a  child,  the  Trausi  lament  over        -         -       iii.  120 

Bisalelca,  kin^  ofi  his  unnatural  action  to  his  sons     -     iv.  279 

Bito  and  Cleobis,  their  reward  for  drawing  their  mother  in  a 
carriage  to  the  temple  of  Juno        •        -        -  i.  63 

Blood,  ancient  and  modern  nations  of  the  East  ratify  alii* 
ances  by  drinking  their  own         -        -        •      i.  122,  n. 

•r-  of  an  human  victim  mixed  with  wine,  accompanied  the 
most  solemn  forms  of  execration  among  the  ancients, 
ii.  146,  n.— the  spilling  of  it  thoughi  an  indispensable 
act  in  confirmation  of  an  oath,  among  many  narionsf 
1^7,  n. — of  bullocks,  taken  fresh  from  the  animal,  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  a  powerful  poisbn,  154^  n,—- 
Scythians  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies  -  ii.  4 1 8 
G  G  4  Boar^ 
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Ssoff  imU,  doet  much  iojury  to  the  Mysians,  i.  72-— >its  ra- 
fages  considered  by  the  ancients  as   most  formidable » 

i.  7».  »• 

^—  never  seen  in  Africa,  iii.  103— the  chief  food  of  the  Ibn, 
-        -        -        -        -  ^  -  iii.  103,  D. 

J7M//f  Armenian,  used  in  Babylonia,  described,  i.  263 — an- 
d-  ntly  made  of  skins  of  beasts  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  coasts  .....         i.  264,  n. 

Baoiia,  iu  eels  esteemed  *         -         -         -        iv.  88,  n. 

Bttotians  overcome  by  the  Athenians  at  the  Euripus,  iii.  ao8 

—  take  part  with  the  Medes  against  Greece,  iv.  197— ^figbc 
the  Athenians  at  Plataea,  with  obstinate  resolution  -  iv.  375 

Mo^is,  go*u€mor  of  Eton,  and  his  descendants,  hononrably  re- 
garded in  Persia,  iv.  37«-besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and 
reduced  to  extiemity,  slays  his  family,  and  then  himself, 
.        -        .        .        .        -        iv.  38 

£#rM/,  considered   by    the   Athenians   as   their   aon-tn-lav» 

iv.  1 22*-a  shrine  erected  to  him,  1 22— married  Orithya, 

.-..--.•      iv,  122 

fioryes,  animals  in  Africa        •        .        .        -        .  iii,  103 

M^jitbems,  the  river,  iL  40^— next  to  the  Nile  the  most  pro* 
ductive        -.-.---ii.  410 

B9spb9rus»  ii.  378.  448— a  bridge  thrown  over  it  at  Chal* 
cedon,  by  Darius,  in  his  expedition  against  Scythia,  447 
—point  of  the  bridge's  erection        "        "       ."    "-45^ 

Betti^ans,  their  origin         -         -        -         •        -  iv.  1 16,  n. 

J^potf,  proverbs  taken  from  the  use  of        •        -        ii.  119,  n. 

BowIjj  game  of,  invented  by  the  Lydians        -        -       i*  >  54 

B^yj,  passion  for,  learned  by  the  Persians  from  the  Greeks, 
i.  199^-not  permitted  by  the  Persians  to  see  their  fa- 
thers till  their  iifth  year         -        -        -        -         i.  201 

Bracileis^  of  the  orientals  remarkably  heavy,  ii.  1 64,  n. — for- 
merly an  ensign  of  royalty    '    -         -         .        ii.  164,  n. 

Bratuhida^  temple  of        -         -         -         -         -         i.82,  n* 

Brass  the  scarcest  of  all  metals  with  the  Ethiopians,  ii.  168— 
none  possessed  by  the  Scythians        -        •        -     ii.  429 

-^  said  by  Lncretins  to  have  been  formerly  preferred  to  gold, 
--  iii.  170,  n, 

Brauronia^    a    feast    of    the    Athenians     every    five    years, 

iii.  4x2,  n. 

Bricks^  nature  of  those  made   by  the   Israelites   in  ^gypt, 

-    ii.  65,  n. 

Bridge^  ancient  method  of  constructing,  1.  123,  n.— -of  Nico- 
cris        .----.-,i.  252 

^  one  constructed  over  the  Bosphorus,  by  command  of  Da- 
jrius        -         -        -        -     ..."        -        -         -   »-447 

«-•  origin  of  the  name  in  Greek,  iii.  1 86,  n.— one  constructed 
over  the  Hellespont  by  Xeixesi  457-*another    -    iii.  459 

Britain, 
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Britain^  Great,  its  government,  ii.  257,  n.--$appo8ed  to  be 
one  of  the  islands  called  Cassiierides         -        ii.  298,  n. 

Briumartist  a  name  of  Diana         -         -         -  ii.  219,  lu 

3r9ther^  the  life  of  one  preferred  to  those  of  a  hnd>and  and 
children        - ii.  304 

Bruce,  Mr.  hb  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  may  rea- 
sonably be  questioned  -  -         •  i.  33^9  n. 

—  chargeable  with  frequent  haste  and  inaccuracy »  ii.  164,^; 

-        -        .         ii.  304r  «• 

Brundusium        --         -  ----iii.  » 

Bryantt  Mr.  his  remarks   on  the  plagues  of  .£gypt  quoted* 

i.  3a3»  n.;  3S4»  "•;  -     .  "        '         "        "•  >77 

-—  his  work  on  the  frojan  war  noticed         -         -         ii.  19 
J?r)i^i  of  Thrace,  attack  and  wound  Mardonius,  but  are  re- 
duced by  him  -----  iii,  306 

BuiarJSf  son  ofMegaby%us,  Alexander  gives  his  sister  in  mar* 
riage  to>  iii.  1 3^— with  Antackaeus»  conducted  the  work 
of  digging  through  mount  A thos        -         -         iii.  448 
Buhasiis,  temple  at,  Ii.  66— in  Greek  synonymous  with  Arte- 
mis or  Diana,  67— Diana  soa:alIed  by  the  Egyptians,  iL  100 
Bucklers^  Persian         -         -         -         -  -         iv.  370,  &• 

BudtHh  a  numerous  people,  paint  their  bodies ;  have  a  towa 
built  of  wood        •        -        -        -        -       -        iii.  9 

Bujfomt  anecdote  of        -         -  -         *  iii.  435*  lU 

fiuUt  and  Sperthies,  present  themselves  before  Xerxes  to  make 

atonement  for  the  Persian  ambassadors  put  to  death  at 

Sparu         -         -         -         -         -        -         -         iv.  61 

Bulleckp  its  fresh  blood  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  power^' 

ful  poison        •        -  -         -     ii.  154,  n.;  279,  n. 

Bulls  are  sacrificed  by  the  .Egyptians  .         -         i.  363 

—  their  flesh  never  eaten  by  the  Africans  from  ^gypt  as  hx 

as^ake  Triconis,  iii.  94^-one  sacrificed  by  Cleomenet  to 

the  ocean,  344 — ihe  usual  victims  to  the  Dii  Magni ;  not 

frequently,  if  ever,  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,    345,  n.<— one 

sacrificed  to  the  i£gyptian  Typhon,  gave  occasion  to  the 

golden  calf  of  the  I&raelites         -         .         .     iii.  34^,  n. 

Burial  alive,  a  common  custom  in    Persia        •         iv.  43 

— -  of  the  dead.  See  Funerals. 

Bumingf  wives  in  India  burn  themselves  on  their  husbands* 

funeral  pile,  iii.  122,  n.--^f  the  dead.     See  Funerals. 
Busiris,  temple  of  Diana  at         -         -        -        -  i.  383 

Butos,  shrine  of  Latona  at,  of  one  solid  stone  -         iL  98 

Butter  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans        -      ii.  3r2,  n. 
By&lus  of  ^gypt,  its  uses  -        -        -        -  i,  43 j| 

£y//irj  means  cotton  't       •  i.  426,  n.;  iv.  112,  n» 

—  improperly    rendered  by  the    translators  of  the  English 

Bible,  */«#  linen'        -        -    .    -         -         iv.  113,  n. 

BjzoHtium  reduced  by  Otanes,  iiL  i44«»redaced  by  the  loni- 

ans  -------      iii.  244 
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CaMiisf  a  name  of  the  Lycianst  wnence  derired  -  >▼•  '4$ 
Cmbiriy  mysteries  of        -        -         -  -  -        i.  277 

— »  their  temple  entered,   and  sutnes   bornt,  by  Cambyses* 

n.  44 

— -  deriTationt  of  the  word        •        -        -        -         iv.  1 26 
Cadrntam  victory  ------       i.  166 

Cadmuft  sotto/Stytbis,  an  instance  of  his  rectitude  iii.  271 
C«dyiis  possessed  by  Necot,  king  of  iEgypt        -    •      i*  415 

—  Jerusalem  -  -  -  -  H.  104,  n.;  13^,  n. 
Camus t  his  story  -  -  -  -  iii.  226,  n. 
Cafr0»  its  atr  onwholesome,  i.  41 1,  n.-— >its  canal  opened  an- 

nnally  with  great  pomp         ...         1.  ^29,  m 

Calsctg  "        "        -        .       ^  .         .        iii.  282. 

Calms t  bchavionr  of  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants  at  a  siege 
-        -        -        -        -        iv,  394,  n, 

Cdmmit  inSames,  derivation  of  its  name  -        iv.  402»  n. 

Ctf/f^AT  killed  himself  -        -         •  -        ir.  27,  n. 

{ImUrom  from  Argos  esteemed        -        -        -        iv.  88,  n. 

Callias^  tbe  son  of  Pb^tnipfusy  hit  hatred  of  tyrants,  iii.  396-* 
a  whimsical  story  of  him  from  Plutarch,  396,  n.— his 
honours  at  the  Olympic  games,  398  ^his  liberality  to  his 
daughters        -        •  -        -        -        -        HL  39a 

CMaraUs  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  while  sitting  in  his 
rank  at  a  sacrifice  -  -  -  -        iv.  380 

tsiliMuuhuf  of  Apbidmat  an  Athenian  polemarch,  iii.  383 — by 
his  interposition  the  Athenians  determine  on  an  eogaee- 
meiit  with  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  384*— loses  his  life 
m  the  battle  of  Marathon        ...  iii.  388 

Calais,  male,  without  blemish,  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians 

-        -         -        i,  368 

Csumfytis,  son  of  Cyrus,  marries  Mandane,  i.  i7i-^succeeds 
his  fother,  289— >ttndcrukes  an  expedition  against  ^gypt 
---  ■".""  -i.  290 

—  leads  an  army  against  Amasis,  king  of  JEgypt,  ii.  133  «« 

hb  parentage,  137 — engages  Psammenitos,  son  of  Ama- 
sis, 145;  and  defeats  him »  i47-<>insults  the  dead  body 
of  Amasis,  15$ — determines  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the  Ma- 
crobian  Ethiopians,  i58-«>5ends  Ichthyophagi  to  the 
.Ethiopians  wiih  a  message  to  the  prince,  160— suddenly 
marches  his  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  171— >sends 
part  of  his  army  against  the  Ammonians,  i^i^-abandons 
his  design  against  the  Ethiopians,  172— fate  of  his 
army  against  the  Ammonians,  173 — puts  to  death  the 
magistrates  of  Memphis,    i75««mortally   wounds  Apit,- 

and 
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mnd  panishei  his  priests,  178 — ^said  in  consequence  to- 
kave  become  mad,  i79->pttts  his  brother  Smerdis  to 
death,  180— marries  his  sister,  and  not  long  afterwards 
«  a  second,  whom  he  puts  to  death,  18a — other  instances 
of  his  phrenzy,  1 84^-his  brothers  excite  a  revolt  against' 
him  while  in  JEgypu  222 — his  brother  Smerdis  is  placed 
.on  the  throne,  22>— in  leaping  hastily  on  his  horse  is 
mortally  wounded  by  his  own  sword,  226^his  speech 
to  the  Persians  previous  to  his  death,  228— his  deaths 
23 1— ^ncceeded  oy  his  brother  Smerdis,  232«»was  the 
Ahasuerus  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work  of  the 
temple         -         -        .  -        -        -        ii.  234,  n. 

Camei  hated  by  the  horse,  i.  1 28  ;  this  disproved,  L  1 28,  n« 
-*-  interesting  description  of,  ii.  283,  n.<— certain  camels  conse- 
crated to  Mahomet,  284,  n.— particolars  concerning,  ii.  284 
•-—  several  destroyed  by  lions  -  •  -  -  iv.  49 
CoMicus,  besieged  by  the  Cretans  -  -  -  iv,  ids 
Canals t  Babylonian         -  -  -    -         -  i.  261,  b. 

«r-  intersecting  Agypt,  ii.  lo—one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Egyptians  perished  in  making  one  to  the  Red 
Sea  --..---        ii.  105 

CandottUsf  king  ofSardis^  i.  37-«>his  proposal  to  Gyges,  38-— 
is  murdered,  and  his  empire  seized  by  Gyges,  43««hir 
fate  resented  by  the  Lydians        -        -         -         >•  44 
Cappadociitnst  their  cavalry  esteemed        -        -      i v.  1 27,  n« 
Caravanstras  •         -  -  -         •  iii.  173,  n. 

Cardia  -  -  -  ...  iii.  jj^ 

Carians,  resentment  of  certain  of  their  women  for  the  death  of 
their  parents,!.  212— originally  islanders,  233  ;  iv.  184,  n. 
—their  ingenuity  -  -  -  -    i.  235 

— >  the  first  who  added  crests  to  their  helmets,  and  ornaments 
and  handles  to  their  shields,  i.  234;  ii.  9^,  n.— -rewarded 
by  Psanraiitichos,  king  of  iEgyp:,  for  their  assistance, 
96 — preserved  a  constant  communication  between  Mgypt 
ind  Greece  -  -  -         -        -         ii.  97 

—  the  first  who  let  out  troops  for  hire,  iii.  192,  n. — th« 
greater  part  of  them  join  the  lonians  against  the  Persians^ 
^44— are  overcome  by  Daurises,  a  Persian  general,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marsyas,  253—- assisted  by  the  Milesians, 
engage  the  Persians  a  second  time,  and  are  defeated, 
255 — in  a  subsequent  action  somewhat  repair  their 
foriner  losses,  255— subdued  by  the  Persians  -  iii.  287 
Carnianftitinfai        -  -  -         -  -         iv.   136 

Cami'vrous  and  cruel,  a  common  association  ii.  403,  n. 

Cartbaginiansy  their  fleet  engages  with  the  Phocaeans   -   i.  229 
•—  Cambyses  is  prevented  from  sending  an  armament  against 
them  •  -,  •         -  -         ii.  159 

—  mode 
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-^  mode  of  their  commerce  with  a  people  beyond  the  colomnt 
of  Hercules  _        -        -         ,         .  iy^  jq^ 

—  frequently  gave  the  title  of  king  to  their  generals,  iv.  95,  n. 

^-sacrifice  to  Amilcar  •  .  -  iv.  97 

Cwryiti4uu9  besieged  by  the  Persians,  surrender  -  iii.  368 
««  their  lands  wasted  by  the  Greeks,  iv*  282— a  war  between 

them  and  the  Athenians  -        -  -  iv.  409 

Casta f  iL  290,  n.— how  procured  by  the  Arabians  ii.  293 
Casttu,  tfuuMty  now  mount  Tenere  -        -        ii.  140,  n. 

Ciu/iMr /M  communicates  with  no  other  -  -  >•  ^75 
Cajfomdaoi,  she  mdther  of  Camiysis  •  .  ii.   137 

Cassiteridts,  the  islands         •  -  -         -         ii«  298 

Cast9r  and  Pollux^  not  among  the  Egyptian  gods      -    i.  364. 

—  entertained  by  Euphorion  ...  iii,  ^q^ 
GmstratUm^  in  a  very  early  period,  a  punishment  for  various 

crimes,  iii.  265,  n.— -practised  by  the  Persians  on  the 
Ionian  youths  -  ...         iii.  2^% 

Cats,  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  390,  a.-*their  increase^ 
how  frustrated  in  ^gy ptt  391— their  death  lamented  by 
the  ^Egyptians,  392— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  304 

Cofvalry,  why  compared  in  Jeremiah  to  a  rough  caterpiihir 
•  -        -        -        -        L  128,  n# 

«- excellence  of  the  Cappadocian  and  Paphlagonian,  iv.  127,  n. 

Castcasus,  the  largest  mountain  in  the  world  •  i.  276 

CaviSt  subterraneous,  very  frequent  in  the  East  •  iv.  1^8,  n. 

Cammams,  account  of        --        -  -  »«a5S 

C'amsi'way  erected  by  Cheops  in  ^gypt        -  -         ii.  41 

Cicrafs,  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  erected  a  statue  co 
Minerva  -  -  -  -  i.  193,  n. 

-^  under  him  the  Athenians  took  the  name  of  Cecropidae, 
iv.  205— -saiid  to  have  been  of  a  twofold  nature,  iv.  205.  n* 

Olt^f  except  the  Cynetae^  the  most  remote  inhabitants  in  the 
west  of  Europe         -  -  -         -  ii,  407 

Circ9fts,  robbers;  Homer  said  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
them -         iv.  i^,  n. 

Cires,  in  the  Greek  tongue  the  name  of  Isis  -         i*  3^3 

«--  Rhampsinitus  plays  at  dice  with,  ii.  34— and  Bacchus 
esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  great  deities  of  the 
realms  below,  36 — called  Isis  by  the  Egyptians,  100— 
her  mysteries,  116;  iii.  273;  iv.  224— >her  temple 
xnScythia.  ii.  411— called  Damia        -       -      ii.  212,  n. 

*-  certain  Chians  put  to  death  by  the  Ephesisans  for  approach- 
ing the  city   during  the  celebration  of  her   mysteries 

"i-  »73 

V—  Athenian  rites  in  honour  of  her  and  Proserpine,  iv.  225«-* 

her  grove  in  the  Theban  territories        -        -      iv.  374 

Ccnr/,  ^ri^^TM,  her  edifice  and  mysteries  at  Athens  -    iii.  186 

Cir€i 
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Ceref  Jmfhictyotus       -        -        -         -        -        •        J^«  >  3  * 

CtreSf  EUusinian    -------     iv.  365 

Cens,  Ibesmopboros     -         -         -         -         -         -         ill.  361 

Cesariuj,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank,  goes  post  from  Antioch  to 
Constantinople       -        -        -        -        -        iv.  260,  n. 

Chalcedou^  its  fine  situation,  iii.  42,  n.— reduced  by  Otanes» 

."     .  -      "^-  '44 

CbalciJianst  lay  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  iii.  205— over- 
come by  the  Athenians  in  Euboea  -        -        iii.  zoS 

—  join  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  116 — become  masters  of  Olyn- 

thus ,        -        -        -        -        -        .    •    -        iv.  287 

ChMeanSf  in  the  army  of  Xerxes        -        -        -        -    iv.  6 

Challenge  given  by  Mardonius  to  the  Spartans  at  Plataea, 
iv.  357— frequently  adopted  in  earlier  ages    -    iv.  358,  n. 

Cbaraxus^  Brotbtr  of  Sappho^  purchases  the  lil^rty  of  Rhodopis, 
ii.  621— satirized  by  Sappho  .         -        .        ii.  64 

Cbarhtst  one  of  brass  placed  by  the  Athenians  at  the  entrance 
of  the  citadel,  iii.  209«-of  war,  251,  n. — one  sacred  to 
Jupiter  drawn  in  the  procession  of  Xerxes'  army  from 
Sardis,  468;  lost  by  him  in  Macedonia,  i v.  279 — that 
of  Xerxes  drawn  by  Nisaean  horses        -        -        iii.  468 

Cbarles  I.  his  last  word  to  Dr.  Juxon       -        •        iii.  363,  n. 

C barts,  geographical,  x\it\TZiiXi(\VL\x.y  -         -         iii.  167,  n. 

Cheesi^  according  to  Pliny,  neglected  by  the  barbarous   na- 
tions    -        -         -        -        -        -        -        ii.  352,  n. 

—  of  Sicily  esteemed      -        -        -        -        -       iv.  88,  n. 

Chemmis,  in  jEgyptp  i.  430— the  same  with  Panopolis  and  Ak- 
mim  ----•--!.  430,  n. 

—  the  ^Egyptians  affirm  the  island  of  Chemmis  to  be  a  floating- 

island         .-----•  ii*  99 

Cbenalopex,  a  bird  venerated  by  the  .Egyptians         -        i.  405 
Cheops,  king  ofJEgypt,  succeeds  Rhampsinitus,  ii..  39 — his  profli- 
gacy, 39-»makes  the  ^Egyptians  labour  servilely  for  him* 
seff,  40— works  carried  on  in  ^gypt  during  his  reign, 
41 — prostituted  his  daughter,  49 — a  pyramid  built  with 
stones  procured  by  his  daughter's  prostitution,  49— suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Chephren      -        -         -        ii.  50 
Cbepbren,  king  of  JSgypt,  succeeds  his  brother  Cheops,  iL  50 — 
builds  a  pyramid,  51— -is  succeeded  by  Mycerinus,  son  of 
Cheops         -------        ii.  53 

Chersonese^  except  Cardia,  reduced  by  the  Phcenicians,  iii.  294 
—origin  of  its  subjection  to  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus, 
294^ts  length,  298— -becomes  subject  to  Stesagoi;as,  299 ; 
ana  to  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon  ...  iii.  302 
Chians  assist  the  Milesians  in  their  war  with  the  Lydians  -  i.  49 
-^  their  honourable  conduct  in  a- sea  fight  near  Miletus, 
iii,  272— several  put  xm  death  by  the  £phesians,  for  ap- 

proaching^ 
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Iiroaehinj^  the  city  when  the  women  were  celebratiog  the 
rites  of  Ceres,  274 — subdued  by  Histiciis        -      iii.  28II 

CJbiUren,  two  brought  op  by  a  shepherd  without  speiking 
before  them,  to  know  what  word  they  would  u-st  pro- 
nounce      -------        i.  290 

—>  two  sacrificed  by  Menelaas,  to  appease  the  wiuds  -    ii,  26 

—  fourteen  Persian,  of  illustrious  birth,  interred  alive  by  or- 

der of  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes^  in  honour  of  the  deity 
under  the  earth,  iv.  43— sacrificed  to  Saturn    -   iv.  96,  n, 

ChiUus  prevails  on  the  Spartans  to  assise  the  Athenians  against. 
Mardonios       -        -        -        -        -        -         '▼•SIS 

Cbin£  always  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  hononrable 
portion         -        -        -        -        -        -        iiL  516,  n^ 

Chinisi^  their  arrangenieut  respecting  trading  vessels  at  Can- 
ton, similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Nau- 
cratis    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ii*i26,n« 

Chios  famous  for  purple  -        -        -        *        iv.  267,  n^ 

Cbirurgery  among  the  ancients  -        -        -        i.  422,  n. 

Cbi*valry  possibly  of  Grecian  origin        -        -        iii,  400,  n« 

Chtfosfet,  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water  but  this,  i.  255 — 
Milton's  assertion  doubted,  that  its  water  was  the  drink  of 
none  but  kings,  254. — Xerxes  during  his  march  drank  of 
it  when  quite  putrid        -        •        .        -        i.  %^^^  b. 

Chorus t  tragict  some  account  of     •        -         -        iii.  197,  n« 

Chronology  of  the  i£gyptiai)s  greatly  embarrassed    -    ii.  35,  n. 

Chymistry  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  ^yp- 
tians      -        -        -        -        -        -/-        i.  4a4f  n. 

Cilkians  said  to  pay  annually  a  tribute  of  ^"^t  hundred  ta- 
lents        ---.-.-        iii.  169 

—  supply  Xerxes  with  one  hundred  ships,  iv.  21 — derive  their 

name  from  Cilex         -        -        -        *        -         iv.  2» 

C/zMv^r/Aff  darkness  .        •        -        L  35,  n.;  ii.  349,  n. 

Cimmerians,  their  incursion  into  Ionia,  i.  35 — supposed  to  be 

the  descendants  of  the  Gomer  in  Scripture,  35,  n.^-posscss 

Sardis^  47— driven  out  of  Asia         -        -        -        i.  48 

—  when  expelled  their  country   by  the  Scythians,  fled  to  the 

Asiatic  Chersonese      -----        ii.  363 
Cimcn^  son  of  Susa£oraj,  driven  from  Athens  by  the  influence  of 

Pisistratus,  iii.  371 — his  victories  in  the  Olympic  games, 

372— assassinated      -        -        -        -        -        ii»«37S 
Cinnamon,  ii.  289,   n. — of  the  ancients  different  from  ours* 

290,  n. — how  collected  by  the  Arabians         -        ii.  295* 
Cinyfs,  ihi  rivers  its  rise,  iii.  So—district  of«  equal   to  any 

country  in  the  world  for  its  corn,  io9--a  colony  founded 

near  it  by  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenes        -        -    iii.  1 591 
Circunuision  practised  in  ^gypt,  i.  351^ —  its  use  among  the 

Ethiopian*  and  Jews,  and  in  Ouheite       -      L  35 1»  n, 

-^  osed 
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•^  uied  from  time  immemoriai  by  tlie  Colchians,  ^gyptiaiM, 
and  Ethiopians        -        -         -         -        -        -fii.  4 

—  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  PhcBoicians  and  Syrians  of 

Palestine     -        -        -        -        -        --        i.  335 

—  an  argument  for  supposing  thu  to  be   a  mistake  of  Hero- 

dotus, ii.  5«  n. — borrow^  by  other  Syrians,  and  the  Ma- 
crones,  from  the  Colchians,  c — not  known  whether  Egypt 
or  Ethiopia  first  introduced  it         -        >        -        ii.  6. 

Citbaradujf  distinction    between   that  term   and  Citharistes^ 

-     i.  52»  ti. 

Clasps,  a  man  killed  by  wounds  from  them,  by  the  bands  of 
Athenian  women,  iii.  218— general  form  of  those  worn 
by  the  ancients     -        -         -        -        -        iiL  218,  n. 

Claxomeme  invaded  by  Alyattes  *         .         •         .  ^  i.  48 

—  taken  by  Artaphernes  and  Otanes    .        -        -      iii.  256 
Cleudesy  tbi  sen  of  Autodicus^  raises  the  monument  of  the  Egi«- 

neiac  at  Plataea        ------     iv.  3^3 

CUandir^  son  of  Pantareusy  assassinated  by  Sabyllus      -     iv.  83 
CUohis  and  Bito,  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mother  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  temple  of  Juno    -        -        -        -        i.  63 

Cliombrotus^  som  of  CliomeKes 9  yi\sh\\t\\    -  '      -         -         ii.  158 

CUcmines,  son  of  Anaxandridest  and  king  of  Sparta^  instance  of 

his  self-denial     ------        ii.  356 

—  his  birth,  iii.  158 — reported  to  have  been  insane,  i58«^ 

is  preferred  to  the  sovereignty,  159—1115  reign  short, 
166 — rejects  the  solicitations  of  Aristagoras  to  pake 
an  incursion  into  Asia,  171.  173 — restores  the  Athenians 
to  their  liberty,  191 — his  stratagem  on  that  occasion, 
191,  n.— at  the  instance  of  Isagoras,  pronounces  sen- 
tence of  expulsion  against  Clisthenes  and  other  Athe- 
nians, 200— sends  into  exile  seven  hundred  Athenian  fa- 
milies ;  proceeds  to  dissolve  the  senate,  but  is  opposed  > 
and,  f<htx  seizing  the  citadel,  is  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  and  compelled  to  accept  terms  and  de- 
part, 203 — levies  forces  against  the  Athenians  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  takes  posses- 
sion of  Eleusis,  205 — is  repulsed  from  Egina,  310 — ^per> 
secuted  by  Demaratus  during  his  absence  at  Egina, 
323 — together  with  Leutychides  asserts  the  illegitimacy 
of  Demaratus,  and  procures  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi  a 
declaration  of  it,  329;  in  consequence  of  which  Dema- 
ratus is  deprived  of  his  dignity,  331 — proceeds  with 
Leutychides  against  Egina,  339— fearing  the  resentment 
of  the  Spartans,  flies  to  Thes.aly,  thence  to  Arcadia, 
where  he  endeavours  to  raise  a  commotion  Against  Sparta, 
339 — is  invited  back  to  Sparta,  341 — is  seized  vith  mad- 
ness, 341 — in  confinement  procures  a  sword,  with  which 
he  cuts  0$"  his  flesh  till  he  dies,  3^2-^  his  death  a&crit>e4 

to 
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to  variouB  crimes  committed  by  him>  J42 — set  fire  to  the 
sacred  wood  of  Argof,  344«»punished  the  priest  who 
interrupted  him  in  offering  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of 
Junoy  348— offered  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno,  348 
— was  accused  by  the  Spartans  of  bribery,  and  of  neg- 
lecting to  take  Argos,  but  acquitted      -         -         >"•  349 

Qlinias,  son  of  Alcibiailes,  distinguishes  himself  in  a  sea-fight 
between  the  PerMans  and  Greeks  -         •         iv.  183 

CUitbines  of  Athent,  contending  with  Isagoras  for  superiority, 
divides  the  Athenian  state  into  factions,  iii.  193 — divides 
the  four   Athenian  tribes  into  ten,   193.   198 — sentence 

.  '  of  expulsion  pronounced  against  him  and  other  Athenians, 
aco — the  first  u  ho  was  punished  by  the  law  of  ostracism, 
which  he  had  introduced,  202,  n.  —  is  recalled  from 
banishment        .----.        iii.  204 

Clisihittes,  prina  of  Sieyo/t,  abolishes  at  Sicyon  the  poetical 
contests  of  the  rhaphsodists,  iii.  194— brings  back  to  Si- 
cyon the  relics  of  Melanippus,  and  assigns  to  him  the 
sacrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  Adrastus,  196 — at  the  Olympic  games,  offers  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  most  worthy,  3^9 — gives 
her  to  Megacles,  and  a  talent  of  silver  to  each  of  the  other 
candidates  -         -         -         -         -         -         iii.  406 

CUakj  Syloson  of  Samos  receives  the  island  of  Samos  in 
return  for  a  cloak   he   had    given   to  Darius,  ii.  329. 

^30-  336. 

Clusters,  how  invented     -         -         •         -         "  .      *•  40^»  "• 

Cnidianst  their  attempt  to  reduce  their  country  into  the  form 
of  an  island  -.---.        *•  *39 

Cohon^  son  of  Aristophantes^  prcvai!s  on  the  priestess  of  Apollo  to 
say  what  Cleomenes  desired  ;)gainst  Demaratus    -  iii.  330 

Cffftf/tfi  suffocates  Minos  in  a  hot  bath       -         -         iv.  ioi,n. 

Cochineal^  by  its  discovery  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  anti- 
quity     -------         i.  277,  n. 

Codrns  of  Athens^  story  of      -         -         -         -         iii.  207,  n. 

Cvity  son  ofErxander,  his  advice  to  Darius     •         -         ii.  458 

—  made  prince  of  Mitylene  for  his  advice  to  Darius,  iii.  129 
— taken  captive  by  latragoras,  155— stoned  by  the  Mi- 
tylenians  ------         iii.  156 

Cofins  of  crystal  used  by  the  Ethiopians,  ii.  168 — anciently 
used  in  the  east,  168,  n. — why  not  now  used  there,  169,  n. 
— when  introduced  into  England,  169,  b.— of  glass, 
--------  ii.  169,  n. 

Cohy  gold,  of  the  ancients,  one  fiftieth  part  is  supposed  to  have 
been  alloy         _.---.      ii.  273,  n. 

Coinst  spurious,  fabricated  in  very  early  tiroes,  ii.  214,  n. — 
Samian,  mistaken  for  those  of  Saiamis  •        -         ii.  2i5>n. 

Colas^  his  skill  in  diving  -         -         -         •        iv.  175,  n. 

7  Colcbians, 
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fMehiimSy  of  JEgyptian  origin,  ii.  4<— used  circumcision,  4.^ 
their  similarity  to  tke  ^Egyptians  in  many  respects  -    ii.  6 
ColMsy  famoQs  for  slaves  -        -        -        -        i.  164,  n. 

CoidtMy  the  king  of,  4eiiiands  the  restitntioii  «f  Medea   -   i.  '29 
Cold!,  excessive  in  Scythia    -        -  '     -        -        -        ii.  37* 
Xk^oayy  ceremonies  previous  to  founding  one      •        iii.  159,  n. 
Col^km  taken  by  Gyges,  i.  47 — builds  Smyrna  -        -     i.  48 
■€olt^i(mians,  excluded  from  the  A  paturian  festival,  i.  213— ^ 
certain  of  them,  driven  from  tMr  country,  take  possession 
of  Smyrna  -        -        -        -.        •        -        i.  515 
Columns  erected  by  Sesottris,   to  commemorate   his  victo- 
ries       ---  ----ii.  a 

—  erected  for  various  uses  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity, 

--------        iii.  272,  n. 

Combat,  naval,  «xliibited  before  Xerxes,  iii.  471 — those  of 
the    Romans  constituted  one  of  their  grandest    shows> 

iii.  471,  H. 

Commerce,  mode  of,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  a  people 

beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules    -        -        -        iii.  107 

Owz/KiM,  points  of  the  -        -        -        -        -        iv.  i2o,n. 

Constantinople,  ill  treatment  there  of  ambassadors  in  case  of 

war,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  nationSi 

---ii.  ^24,  m 

—  its  situation  Avell  expressed  by  Ovid,  iii.  37,  n. — most  sa- 

tisfactory account  of  it  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  iii.  37,  n. 

Commkions  cured  in  the  childien  of  the  African  shepherds^ 
by  goat's  urine     -        -        ^        -        -        -        iii.  95 

Cookery  in  remote  times  perfiMrmed  by  a  queen  for  her  hus- 
band -        -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  294 

Cooi^  from  Elis  esteemed  -        -         •        -        iv.  88,  n. 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians  -        -        -        -        ii.  205 

Corcyresms,  three  hundred  children  of  their  principal  families 
sent  by  Periander  to  Sardis,  to  be  made  eunuchs,  pro- 
tected and  sent  back  by  the  Samians,  ii.  203 — put  the 
«on of  Periander  to  death  -        -        -        -    ii.  2ii 

-»  delude  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with  Xerxes        -      iv.  97 

Corinth,  treasury  of       »•         -         -        -         -         -         i.  46 

—  fiimoos  for  tapestry     -        -        -         -         »         iv,  88,  n. 
Corinthians  contribute  to  an  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

against  Samo«    ......         ii.  203 

^—  their  government  under  the   Bacr.hiadse,  iii.  2tt5-»oppose 
the  restoration  of  Hippias  to  Athens,   233 — furnish  th9 
Athenians  with  twenty  ships  against  ^gina,  360— inter- 
fere between  the  Theb<ins  and  Piatarams    •        -   iii.  382 
*-6aid  to  have  fled   at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  of 

Sakmi? iv.  256 

CiTfi,  Bahykmia  fraitfid  in       •-        •        *        •        -     i.  261 

Cornucopim,  ivheoce   •        -        «-        •        •        -     i.  305,  n« 

Vol.  IV.  H  u  Corobius, 
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Corobiut,  qfltanus,  goes  with  certain  of  the  Thereans  to  t)jt 
island  Plataea  in  Africa,  to  found  a  colony  there    -    iii.  50 

Coromra,  moles  never  seen  in  -        -         >         -         iii.  211,  n. 

Correspondence^  method  of,  between  Timoxenus  and  Artabazus, 
at  the  siege  of  Potidsca  -        -        iv.  287 — Set  Epistles^ 

Corycian  cave    -         -         -         -         -         -         -         iv.  19S 

Cotton^  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  -  -  -  i.  426,  n. ;  ii.  289,  n. 
-  iv.  112,  n. 

Countries^  luxurious,  tender  men  effeminate  -        -         iv.  42^ 

Courtesans,  great  pro/its  of  those  of  antiquity,  ii.  49,  n.— r 
of  Naucratis  generally  beautiful     -         -         -         ii.  63 

Cowardicey  the  people  of  Cyzicus  remarkable  for     -     ii.  366,  n. 

OytDSy  why  venerated  by  the  Egyptians  above  all  other  cattle, 

i.360 

• —  their  urine  applied  in  some  dangerous  obstructions, 

iii.  95»  n. 

Crassus,  story  of  his  death  corresponds  with  that  of  Cyrus's, 
-•--.--  i.  284,  n. 

—  his  wealth       -.----        iii.  453,  n. 
Crates^  his  famous  verses,  describing  part  of  the  accounts  of  a 

man  of  fortune        -----        ii.  320,  n. 
Creamy  neither  Greeks  nor  Latins  had  a  term  to  express  it, 

ii.  35«,  n- 

Cretansy  carried  away  Europa         -        -        -        -         i.  29 

—  refuse  to  assist  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  iv.  98—  their 

good  government,  100,  n. — consequences  of  their  siege  of 
Camicus,  102 — their  defeat  of  the  Tarentines,  103- — 
punished  for  their  assisting  Menelaus  in  the  Trojan 
war   --------        iv.  104 

CriuSy  son  qfPolycritus,  opposes  Cleomenes,  iii.  310— delivered 
to  Cleomenes  as  a  hostage  -        -        -        iii.  339 

Crocodile  described,  i.  396,  and  n. — supposed  to  be  the  dragon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  397,  n. — supposed  to  be  the  Le- 
viathan of  Job,  398,  n. — esteemed  sacred  by  some  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  others  treated  as  an  enemy,  399— singular 
story  of  one,  399,  n. — an  article  of  food  in  or  near  Ele- 
phantine, 400— had  many  names,  400,  n. — various  me- 
thods of  taking  it     -----         i.  400,  n. 

—  city  of  crocodiles,  ii.  84,  n. — sacred,  said  to  be  preserved 

in  the  subterraneous  apartments  of  the  labyrinth  near 
Mceris      -         -         -         -        -         -         -         ii.  86,  ii. 

—  land-crocodiles  in  Africa        -         -         -         -         iii.  1Q3 
Cra&usy  son  of  Ah/atteSy   by  descent  a  Lydian,  i.  33— the  first 

Barbarian  prince  who  exacted  tribute  from  Greet*,  34 — 
his  family,  36 — his  riches^  whence,  46,  n. — succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  Lydia,  56^-enters  into  an  alliance  with 
the  lonians  of  the  islands,  59 — his  conquests,  59 — en- 
tertains Solon^  60 — dismisses  him  with  indifference,  68 — 

'hia 
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' — Ills  two  sons,  68 — sees  a  vision  menacing  the  death  df 
bis  son  Atys,  69 — consents  to  his  son  Atys"  assisting  the 
Mysians  against  a  wild  boar,  75 — his  hehaTiour  on  the 
*  loss  of  Atys,  77 — consults  the  oracles  of  Greece  arid 
Libya,  80 — sacrifices  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  84 — sends 
p;-esents  to  Delphi,  86— his  gratitude  to  his  bread- 
maker,  88,  n. — his  presents  to  Amphiaraus,  88 — con- 
sults the  oracles  at  Delphi  and  of  Amphiaraus  concern- 
ing an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  89 — his  repeated 
liberality  to  Delphi,  and  his  privileges  there  in  conse- 
quence, 89 — consults  the  Delphiai)  oracle  a  third  time, 
90 — receives  information  of  the  oppression  of  Athens 
by  Pisistratus,  93 ;  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  105 — 
forms  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  114 — 
•arrives  in  Pteria,  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  123 — almost 
exterminates  the  Syrians,  123— engages  with  Cyrus  <m 
the  plains  of  Pteria,  124 — returns  to  Sardis,  124 — is 
taken  captive  by  C3  rus,  1 31 — his  dumb  son  recovers  his 
speech  on  seeing  his  father's  life  in  danger,  1 35-— con- 
demned by  Cyrus  to  be  burnt,  135;  but  a  storm  of  rain 
extinguishes  the  flames,  and  he  is  released  by  order  of 
Cyrus,  who  treats  him  with  respect,  1 39 — sends  the  Ly- 
dians  to  reproach  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  receives  an 
answer,  143— other  sacred  offerings  of,  146 — goes  with 
Cyrus  into  Asia,  218 — his  advice  ta  Cyrus  on  a  revolt  of 
the  Lydians,  219 — his  advice  to  Cyrus  in  attacking  the 
Massagetae,  279  ;  which  proves  fatal  to  Cyrus     -     i.  285 

—  his  complimentary  speech  to  Cambyses,  ii.  185 — his  advice 

to  Cambyses,  1 86  —by  order  of  Cambyses,  is  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  is  preserved  -         -         -         -         ii.  188 

—  by  his   menaces  to  the  people  of  Lampsacum,  procures  the 

liberty  of  Miltiadcs,  iii.  298 — permits  Alcmaeon  to  take 
with  him  from    Sardis  as  much  gold  as   he  can  carry, 

-        -       iii.  398 

Croionay  eminence  of  its  physicians    -        -        -  ii.  321 

—  its  people,  assisted  by  Dorieus,  take  Sybaris  •  iii.  162 
Crotoniata  assist  Greece  with  one  vessel,  iv.  208— rof  Achaean 

origin  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  iv.  209 
Crow  sacred  to  Apollo  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  368,  n. 
Crucifixion^  by  the  Persians  generally  preceded  by  beheading 

or  flaying       -         -        -         -        -        -        ii.  313,  u, 

—  the  particular  manner  of  the  punishment  unknown, 

------*.  iii.  292,  n. 

Crystal  abounds  in  ^gypt    -        -        -        -  -        ii.  170 

Cubit^  its  length       -         -         -         -         -         -  i,  244,  n. 

-^  its  different  size  at  different  periods  -  -  ii.  112,  a. 
Custom  styled   by  Pindar  the  universal  sovereigny  ii.   191-— 

distinction  between  it  and  habit         -        -^  iiwi9i,n. 

H  ^  2  Custom^ 
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'-CMf«»w,  all  men  tenacious  of  their  own,  ii.  190— 4)arbarous  in 

'barbarous  nations,    and  Btmiltir  in  natiuus  which  h&ve 

no  commuqication  -         -      *  -         -         -         ii.  432,  n. 

Cj^metui  iii€md$y  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  floated    -    ii.  ^^7 

C^axares^  sun  of  PkraorteSj  at  war  with  Alyattes,  i.  47 

with  his  guests,  partakes  of  human  flesh  served  up  by    a 
number  of  fugitive  8cythiane,  in  revenge  for  his  aspe- 
rity, 119;  which  occasions  a  war  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes,  lito — succeeds  Phraortes  in  the  government 
of  the  Medes,   164— -the  first  who  trained  the  Asiatics' 
.  '      to  mihiapy  service,  164 — his  engagement  with   the  Ly— 
dians    interrupted    hy  an   eclipse,  164 — vanquishes  the 
Assyrians,  164 — besieges  Nineveh,   164^— is  defeated  hy 
the  Scythians,  and  loses  his  empire,  165 ;  but  recovers 
11,169 — his  death  -        -        *        -        -        i.iyi 

Cyhelt^  her  rites  instituted  in  Scythia  by  Anacharsis^  ii-437 — 
the  truest  idea  of  her  riles,  whence  to  be  obtained, 

ii.437»n, 

*—  her  temple  at  Sardis  destroyed       -        -        -        iii.  242 
Cjfcladeif  each  of  them  distinguished  for  some  excellence, 
---.-----  ii.  ai6,  n. 

CydiaSf  his  perfidy  and  premature  death    -        «        iii.  2^57*  °- 
Cyifrm,  tttCr^fc,  by  whom  built    -         -        -        -        ii.  199 

C^drarOj  a  pilUr  built  at,  by  Croesus,  to  define  the  boundaries  of 

Phrygia  and  Lydia      -        -        •        -        -        iii.  455 

-CyloH^  of  Athens,  with  a  number  ef  young  men  of  the  same  age, 

.put  to  death  for  a  design  on  government        ^        iii.  200 

Ctffna  taken  by  Artaphemes  and  &tanes       -        -         iii.  25^ 

fCyntBgiru0,  ion  of  EuphoriWy  dies  of  his  wounds  in  the  battle  of 

Marathon  ------        iii.  388 

^Cyndct  the  most  remote  inhabitants  ia.the  west  of  Europe, 
-.        ----!--       ij.  407 

,Cjf«tcf^  whence  eo  called  .        -        -        -        iii.  190,  n. 

*Cfno^  tcifeof  Mitridates,  preserves  the  life  of  Cyrus     -    4.  177 
Cynoeq)kaU'hiiYe  their  eyes  in  their  breasts    -        -         iiL-98 
iCjftiosarges  f^ave  <name  to  the  sect  of  »the  Cynics, <iii.  I9et,  n. — 
origin  of  it&  appellation    •        •        .        •        iii.  i<90,n. 
Cyprian  verses,  not  llomer^s  •        -        ^        *         ii.  24 

CtfpriaaSf  their  custom  respecting  women         -        -        i.  27^ 
•*—  first  conquered  by  Amasis,  king  of  >£gypt,  ii.  131 — sub- 
mit to  the  Persians,  and  serve  in  the  ^Egyptian  expedi* 
tion  --------ii.  i4o 

—  occasion  of  their  revolt  from  the  Medea,  iii.  244 — ^a  de- 
cisive   victory   over  them  by  4h«  Persians  off  Cypnti^ 
-.-..-        -        -        .      iii.  251 
«^  supply  fifty  vessels  to  Xerxes   *        -        •        -        iv.  21 
Cypseliu,  son  of  £e^»,  his  story  *-        -        ^        «ii.  taf 

Cifrottis,  the  island^  -goldduat  drawa  froia  its  lake    *      iii.  105 
3  Cynnc, 
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Cypene^  pre8ent»  sent  t»,  by  Amasis,  ii.  ia>ft^eiiiinenffe  of  its 
physicians  -        -        -        .       *-         -        -         ii.  311 

—  whence   its  name>  iii.  57,  n. — Greekr  settle  thene^  58-*- 

few  traces  of  it  remaining,  74,  lu — ils  limits  not  defined, 

-        -        -        -        -         iii.  iLo,  n. 

Cyreneana  repel  Apries,  ii.  }o6 — raalce  an  alliance  with  Araasis, 

127 — submit  to  Can&yses    -        -        •        -        ii.  149 

—  their  friendship   with  the  Samians,  iii.  5^ — the  Greeks 

settle  among  them,  58 — deteat  the  iKgyptians^  and  re- 
vok  from  A  pries-,  59 — defeated  by  Arcesikus,  59 — 
coNSuk  the  oracle  on  their  calamities,  60 — their  fom 
of  government  settl&d  by  Demonax,  60 — their  womei» 
esteem  it  impions  to  touch  an  heifer,  94 — for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  employed  io  reaping  the  produce  of 
their  lands  -        -        -         -         -        •        iii.  ill 

CyrtHm  and  his  wife  stoned  to  death  by  the-  Athenii^ifl^ 

iv.  310,  TU 

Cyrus f  son  of  Cambyses^  as  soon  as  born,  is  delivered  to  Har* 
pagus,  by  command  of  Astyages,  to  be  destroyed,  i.  17a 
— is  delivered  by  Har pagus  to  Mitridates,  to  be  exposed^ 
173 — ^is  preserved  by  Mitridates,  176 — discovered  at 
ten  years  of  age,  1 77-^is  sent  by  Astyages  to  his  parenta 
in  Persia,  184 — is  invited  by  Ikirpagas  to  seize  on  the 
dominions  of  Astyages,  1 86 — by  a  stratagem  prevails  en 
the  Persians  ta  revolt  from  the  Medes,  1 87 — is  said  by 
Isocrates  to  have  pat  Astyages  to  death,  193,  n» — his 
increasing  greatness  excites  the  jealousy  of  Croesus,  8a 
— said  to  consult  the  prophet  Daniei  on  his  war  with 
Croesus,  Y24,  n.— engages  with  Croesus  on  the  plaina  o£ 
Pterta,  124 — follows  Crcssus  to  Sardis,  127 — his  strata- 
gem at  Sardis,  127 — takes  Sardis  and  Croesus  captive^ 
]32-*condemns  Croesus  to  be  burnt,  135;  bat  relents^ 
138;  and  on  the  flames  being  extinguished  by  a  storiii 
of  rain,  orders  him  to  be  released,  14a — rejects  an  offer 
of  allegiance  from  the  lonians  and  iEolians,  206 — bia 
reflection  upon  the  Greeks,  218 — commits  the  care  of 
Sardis  to  Taba)us>  and  proceeds  with  Crcssus  to  £eba« 
tane,  218— consults  with  Croe&us  on  a  revolt  of  the  Ly- 
dians  under  Pactyas,  219 — sends  Mazares  to  the  Ly- 
dians,  and  prescribes  to  them  certain  observances,  by 
which  he  effects  a  total  change  in  their  manners,  221 — 
on  the  death  of  Mazares,  appoints  Harpagus  to  the  com* 
mand  of  his  a'rmy  in  Ionia,  225 — becomes  master  of  the 
upper  parts  of  Asia,  242— wastes  a  summer  in  revenge 
on  the  river  Gyndes,  257 — his  reduction  of  Gyntles 
ascribed  to  other  motives,  156,  n. — besieges  Babylon, 
and  takes  it,  257 — ^proceeds  to  conquer  the  Massageta, 
973 — by  advice  0/  Croesus,  accepts  the  proposal  of 
ana  Tomyris^ 
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Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetas,  and  marches  into  her-' 
country,  <28o — appoints  his  son  Camhyses  his  successor, 
281 — is  alarmed  hy  a  vision,  281 — defeats  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Massagetae  by  a  stratagem,  283;  but  is 
himself  defeated  by  the  remainder  of  their  torces,  axidt 
slain,  285 — different  accounts  of  his  death,  285,  n. — on. 
his  wife's  death,  commanded  public  marks  Qf  sorrow, 
i.  28^ 

—  dissuaded  the  Persians  from  removing  to  a  better  country^ 

iv,  424. 

CyikniatiM    --------    iv.  207 

Cytissorus,  son  of  PhrixuSy  the  anger  of  Jupiter  Laphystius  falls 
on  his  posterity     ------    iv.  129 

Cyzicus,  its  people  remarkable  for  their  cowardice^  ii.  366,  n. 
— Anachcu*sis  touches  at,  in  his  passage  over .  the  Hel- 
lespont     -------        iL  43Q 

Dacians,  the  Getae  so  called  -  »  -  -  ii.  455,  n^ 
l>ff<fa/««,  account  of  -  -  •  -  -  iv.  101,  n« 
Damiay  a  name  of  Ceres  w        -        .        .      iii.  213,  n« 

Danaus         -        -        -        --        -        -        -i.  440 

—  the  Thesmophoria,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  introduced  among 

the  Pelasgi  by  his  daughters,  ii.  116— his  daughters 
erected  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus   -        -    ii-  131 

Danca  of  the  Mantinasans  preferred  for  the  quickness  with 
wbich  they  moved  their  hands    -        -        -     iii.  2 S3,  n. 

Dancingy  the  Athenians  deemed  those  impolite  who  refused 
to  exercise  themselves  in,  when  proper  oppoitunities 
occurred,  iii.  405,  n. — a  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  ancients      -         -         -         -       '  -         -     iii.  405,  n. 

DanubCf  account  of,  ii.  405— the  river  of  Noah,  405,  n. — 
inferior  to  the  Nile      -----        ii,  407 

Dapknef  FeUsian        .        -        .        ^        .        .        i.  336 

DaricMy  coin  so  called       .....      iii.  65,  n. 

Darius^  son  of  Hystaspes,   endeavours    to  get  possession  of 

a  golden  statue  in  the   temple  of  Jupiter  at  Babylon, 

i,  248— opens  tbe  tomb  of  Nitocris,  253— a  vision   of 

Cyrus,  intimating  the  succession  of  Darius  to  his  power 

-         -         -         -         -        -        -         -         i.  281 

—  not  permitted  to  place  his  own  statue  before  those  of  Se- 

sostris  and  his  family,  ii.  15 — joins  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Smerdis,  the  pretended  son  of  Cyrus,  237  —  is  madt 
king  of  Persia,  261 — his  wivrs,  264 — divides  Persia  into 
provinces,  264 — annual  tribute  paid  to  him,  273 — his 
mode  of  depositing  his  riches,  274 — puts  Intaphenies 
and  part  of  his  family  to  death,  306— dislocates  his 

ancle^i 
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ancle,  317 — is  cored  by  Democedes,  a  slave  of  OriBtes, 
and  rewards  him,  318 — sends  Democedes  with  fifteen 
Persians  to  examine  the  sea-coast  of  Greece,  324;  who 
return  without  their  conductor,  326 — besieges  and  takes 
Samos,  328 — having  formerly  received  a  cloak  from  Sy- 
loson,  3^9  ;  in  return  gives  him  Samos,  330  ;  which  he 
receives  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  336 — besieges 
Babylon,  338 ;  and,  by  a  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  takes  it, 
345 — levels  the  walls  of.  Babylon,  and  takes  away  its 
gates,  345— rewards  Zopyrus,  346 — undertakes  an  ex- 
pedition against  Scythia,  349 — sends  Scylax  to  ascertain 
where  the  Indus  meets  the  ocean;  398 ;  who  discovers  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia,  398  —  advances  from  Susa 
with  his  army,  against  Scythia,  446 — puts  to  death  the 
three  sons  of  CEbazus,  4i|6 — sur\'eys  the  Euxine,  447 — 
examines  the  Bosphorus,  near  which  he  orders  two  co- 
lumns to  be  erected,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
different  nations  which  followed  him  against  Scythia, 
450 — rewards  Mandrocles  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  Bospboius,  452— passes  into  Europe,  452 — erects  a 
column  near  the  river  Teams,  453 — raises  a  pile  of 
stones  near  the  river  Artiscus,  454 — reduces  the  Thra- 
cians  of  Salmydessus,  and  several  others,  with  the  Getse, 
454 — passes  the  Ister,  458 — by  the  advice  of  Cocs, 
leaves  the  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  erected  by  them 
over  the  Ister  -  '  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  460 
■  proceeds  with  his  army,  iii.  21 ;  and  arrives  in  Scy- 
thia, 34-^challenges  the  Scythians,  25 — the  Scythians 
make  several  attacks  on  his  army,  28 — receives  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Scythians,  29 ;  the  meaning  of  which  is 
explained  by  Gobryas,  31 — bis  stratagem  for  effecting  a 
safe  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  34 — arrives 
at  the  Ister,  and  finds  the  bridge  broken  down,  39 — ^with 
the  assistance  of  Histiseus,  passes  the  Ister,  and  escapes 
from  the  Scythians,  40^ — passes  into  Asia,  41 — leaves 
Megabyzus  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  Europe,  41  ; 
who  reduces  all  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Medes, 
42 — issues  a  coin  of  the  purest  gold,  66 — condemns 
Aryandes  to  death  for  issuing  a  coin  of  silver,  67 — the 
Perinthians,  and  all  Thrace,  reduced  under  his  power 
by  Megabyzus,  1 19 — having  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
goes  to  Sardis,  128— rewards  Histiaeus  and  Coes,  1-28 — 
requires  Megabyzus  to  remove  the  Psponians  from*  Eu« 
rope  to  Asia,  129 ;  who  accordin^'ly  invades  them,  and 
executes  his  orders,  132— by  advice  of  Megabyzus,  di- 
verts Histiaeus  from  building  a  city  in  Thrace,  and 
takes  him  with  him  to  Susa,  leaving  his  brother  Arta- 
pbernes  governor  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes  commander  of 
HH4  th% 
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the  sea-coast,  143— sends  forces  against  Naxot,  149^ 
who  lay  siege  to  it,  but  after  four  months  return  without 
success,  151 — Miletus  revolts  against  him,  155 — Athe- 
nian ambassadors  agree  4o  send  him  earth  and  waler^ 
for  which,  on  their  return  to  Athens,  they  are  severel^r 
reprehended,  205 — his  conduct  on  being  informed  of 
the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and  losians,  ^245 
— deluded  by  Ilistiaeus,  sends  him  into  Ionia  against 
Aristagoras,  247 — liistissus  takes  the  command  of  th^ 
Ionian  forces  against  him,  260 — treats  the  Milesians 
with  great  humanity,  277 — receives  Scythes,  tlie  Zan* 
clean  prince,  2S6 — humanity,  one  of  has  most  conspi- 
cuous qualities,  291,  n. — disapproves  of  tlie  cniciiixion  oi 
Hiitiaeus  the  Milesian,  292 — his  kindness  to  Metiochus, 
son  of  Miltiades,  303 — sends  Mardonius,  hasband  of 
bis  daughter  Artozostra,  to  Ionia,  to  supersede  his  other 
commanders,  304 — orders  the  Thasiana  to  puU  down 
their  walls,  and  remove  their  ships  to  Abdtra,  308 — 
sends  emissaries  to  diiierent  parts  of  Greece  to  demand 
earth  and  water,  and  orders  the  cities  on  the  coast,  who 
paid  him  tribute,  to  construct  vessek  of  war  and  trans* 
ports  for  cavalry,  309-— honourably  receives  Demaratus 
expelled  from  Sparta,  336 — his  domestic  regidarly  bid^ 
him  remember  the  Athenians,  362— ^pmnts  two  of  his. 
officers  to  commence  an  ejLpedition  against  Eretria  and 
Athens,  363 ^signification  of  his  name,  367 — treated 
his  captives  with  lenily,  371,  n.^ — shews  no  &rther  re-' 
bentment  to  the  captive  Eretrians  brought  to  Sosa  by 
Datis  and  Artapheroes,  bnt  appoints  them  a  residence, 
P93 — A^^®^  the  battle  of  Marathon,  is  more  inclined  ta 
invade  Greece;  and  on  the  revolt  of  the  itigyptians, 
who  had  been  reduced  by  Caaibyses,  prepares  against 
both  nations,  417 — a  violent  dispute  amongst  his  sons 
concerning  the  miccession  to  the  throne,  41S — declares 
Xerxea  his  successor,  and  dies,  421 — genealogy  of  his 
family  -        *' iii.  437,  n^ 

•—  nianried  Artaynta  the  daughter  of  Masistes,  iv.  412^-not 
the  same  with  Ahasuerus         -        -        -         iv.  413,  n. 

Dflfw,  together  with  Artaphemes,  commanded  by  Darius  to 
subdue  Eretria  and  Athens,  iii.  363* — goes  to  Delos  and 
restores  a  golden  image  of  Apollo,  393 — with  Arta- 
phemes carries  the  captive  Eretrians  to  Susa    -    tii.  393 

Daft#in»  a  Gneek  barbarism   ....        111.363,0. 

DmriieSf  with  other  Persian  generals,  attacks  the  lonians 
concerned  in  tht  expedition  against  Stu'dis,  iii.  252 — 
turns  his  arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  253 — 
slain  by  tbe.  Cmriiuis  in  an  %mbuscade     «       •     iii^  255 
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2>ffjr,  its  <HvisioB  mto  twelve  parts,  received  by  tbe  G>eeka 
from  tbe  Babyloniaas      -        -        -        -        -      is.  13 

—  journey  of  a,  iii.  4 — aenigmaon  the  day  and  night,  lit.  276,  n. 
Dradf  their  -bodies  eaten  by  the  Massagetas,  i.  287 — time  of 

mourning  for,  in  i^gypt        -        -        -        -    i.  4^7,  «• 

—  their   bodies  in  iEgypt   arrested   for   debt,   by  a  law  of 

Asycbis,  ii.  64— their  bodies  wby'  embaVmed  by  th» 
Ailgy  ptians,  157 — commemvrated  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  death»    -        -        -        ii.  376,  n« 

—  honours  paid  by  the  Spartans   lo  their  deceased  princes^ 

-  -  •  -  -  -  iii.  3'2o 
-^  to  bring  off  their  bodies  in  battle,  considered  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  high  point  of  honour,  iv.  330,  n. — sentiments 
of  tbe  ancients  with  respect  to  their  bodies  remaining 
unburied,  335,  n. — to  iniiet  vengeance  on,  deemed  in- 
famous by  Pausanias      -----     iv.  386 

—  See  Funerals,     Mommnng. 

Dtaih  never  inflicted  by  tbe  Persians  for  a  single  offence,  i. 
301— of  aged  persons  accelerated,  287,  n. — never  made 
a  punishment  during  tbe  reign  of  Sabacus  in  iEgypt,  383 ; 
ii.  65 

—  voluntary,  of  one  or  more  persons,  supposed  by  the  an- 

cients to  secure  a  nation,  or  preserve  the  life  of  an 
individual        ------        iv.  58,  n. 

JDehty  to  be  in,  disgraceful  among  the  Persians    -        -    i.  102 

Debts  secured  by  pledging  the  body  of  a  father  in  the  reign  of 
Asychis  kingof  i£gypt     -         -         -        -         -      ii.  64 

-^  remitted  on  the  death  of  a  Lacedaemonian  and  a  Persian 
king iii.  323 

Drce/^aitfy  why  exempted  from  taxes  in  Sparta       *      iv.  381 

Dedication  of  Epbesus  to  Minerva,  by  connecting  with  a  rope 
the  walls  to  her  temple      -        -        -        -        -     i^  57 

Deioces  reputed  for  his  wisdom,  i.  156 — chosen  king  of  the 
Medes,  158 — the  first  who  forbade  access  to  the  royal 
person,  i6e — his  mode  of  administering  justice,  162 — 
succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes       -        -        -        i.  163 

J)elo8  purified  by  Pisistratus    -        -        -        -        -     i.  104 

—  certain   sacred    offerings   of  the    Hyperboreans   received  • 

there,  ii.  384-^rites  celebrated  by  the  Delians  in  honour 
of  Hyperborean  virgins        -        -        -        -        ii.  386 

-—  its  inhabitants  fly  to  Tenos  on  the  approach  of  Datis  with 
the  Persian  fleet,  iii.  365 — the  island  affected  by  a 
tremulous  motion  on  the  departure  of  Datis,  366 — a 
golden  image  of  Apollo  restored  by  Datis  to  the  temple, 
---------       iii.  393 

Pelphif  Midas  and  Gyges  send  pi^sents  to,  i.  45 — the  name 
among  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Boyle  and 
Beutle^,    45,  n. — always  written    Delphos,   by    Swift, 

45,  n* 
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45,  n. — Alyattes'  offering  at,  56 — oracle  of  ApoWo  st« 
So,  n.— answer  of  the  oracle  to  Crorsus,  who  offers,  a 
magnificent  sacrifice  to  it,  84;  and  sends  thither  var 
luable  presents,  86  —  consulted  by  Crcesus  a  second 
and  third  time,  89— the  oracle  reproached  by  Croesus, 

i.  143 
— .  the  temple  consumed  by  fire      -        -        -         -     ii.  ia5 

—  the  temple  constructed  by  the  Alcmaeonidae,  iii.  187 — 

the  oracle  bribed  by  Lycurgus      -         -         -   iii.  330,  n. 

—  large  statues  there,  iv.    192 — a  statue  erected   there  by 

the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  283 — offering  of 

the  iEginetae  on  the  same  occasion        -         -        iv.  285 

Velphians  assign  to  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege  of 

first  consulting  the  oracle     -         -         -         -         -   i.  9"<> 

—  why  they  supplicate  the  winds,  iv.  111  — on  the  approach 

of  Xerxes's  army,  are  instructed  by  the  oracle  not  to 
remove  their  treasures,  but  remove  their  wives  and 
children  into  Achaia ;  and  themselves,  except  sixty  men,, 
entirely  desert  the  city         -        -        -         -         iv.  197 

Deluge,  the,  various  opinions  of  its  universality,  i.  308,  n. — 
the  ceremony  in  the  ancient  mysteries  of  carrying  about  a 
kind  of  ship  or  boat,  nslated  to  it        -  .      >         i.  439,  n. 

JhmaralHS,  son  of  Aruton,  and  a  prince  of  Sparta,  circulates  a 
report  at  Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  CJeomenes,  iii.  310  ; 
who,  on  his  return  from  MgmA,  endeavours  to  degrade 
his  rival,  323  —  his  birth,  325  —  the  circumstance  ta 
which  he  owed  his  name,  327 — succeeds  his  fathet^  3^28 
—his  illegitimacy  asserted  by  Cleomenes  and  Leoly-. 
chides,  and  by  collusion  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  329— loses  his  dignity,  331 — insulted  by  Leoty- 
chides,  who  had  been  elected  king  in  his  room,  332 — 
conjures  his  mother  to  discover  his  true  father,  332— 
who  informs  him  he  is  either  the  son  of  the  hero  As^ 
trobacus,  or  of  Ariston,  335 — is  pursued  and  seized  by 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  by  the  interference  of  the 
Zacynthians  is  suffered  to  pass  over  to  Asia,  where  he 
is  honourably  received  by  Darius,  336 — alone  of  all  the 
kings  of  S^arta  obtained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games, 
in  the  chariot-race  of  four  horses,  337 — deprived  of  the 
crown  of  Sparta,  flies  from  Lacedaemon,  and  arrives  at 
Susa    --------    iii.  421 

—  his  conversation  with  Xerxes,  on  the  probability  of  his 

success  in  the  Grecian  war,  iv.  30 — bis  advice  to  Xerxea 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Grecian  war,  after  the  battle  at 
Thermopylae,  164— his  extraordinary  mode  of  informing 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  intentions  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece iv.  16a 
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Jfemocedes,  the  son  of  CalliphoUy  the  most  skilful  physician  of- 
his  time,  ii.  31^ — restores  to  Darius  the  use  of  his  foot, 
and  is  rewarded  by  him,  318— ^account  of,  319— cures 
Atossa,   wife    of  Darius,    of  an   ulcer,  32*2  — procures 
himself  to  be  sent  by  Darius,  with  fifteen  Persians,  to 
examine  the  sea-coast  of  Greece,  314— arriving  at  Cro- 
tona^  the  people  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  return  back  to  Darius  deprived  of  their  con- 
ductor       -----        -        -        ii.  326 

Democracy,  arguments  in  favour  of      -         -         -         ii.  250 
Demonax  divides  the  Cyreneans  into  tribes       -         -       iii.  59 
D^sart,  a  vast  sandy  one  in  Africa  -         -         -       iii,  8j 

X)ui/«  of  the  ancients        ---..-         ii.  13,  n. 
J)iana^  the  Ephesians  dedicate  their  city  to,  i.  56'her  oracle, 
in  .ii^gypt        -         -         -         -         -         -         -i.  421 

f —  by  the  ^Egyptians  called  Bubastis,  ii.  100— the  daughter 
of  Ceres,  according  to  iEschylus,  100 — three  hundred 
Corey rean  children  protected  in  her  temple  at  Samos,  203 
— called  Dictynna  and  Britomartis       -         -     ii.  219,  n. 

—  worshipped  in  Thrace,  iii.  124 — her  feast  near  Brauron, 

----      iii.  412 

JDiana^  Orthosian^  young  men  of  Lacedaemon  permitted  themr 

selves  to  be  flagellated  at  her  altar  -  -  "•  451>  n- 
JDiana,  Regal,  barley-straw  used  in  sacrifice  to  -  ii.  386 
Dicoeus,  from  a  prodigy,  infers  the  defeat  of  Xerxes'  army, 

------         ---iv.  223 

Dice,  game  at,  invented  by  the  Lydians     -         -         -      i.  154 

—  Rhampsinitus  plays  at,  with  Ceres  -  -  -  "•34 
Dictye$,  animals  in  Africa  -----  iii.  102 
Dictynna,  a  name  of  Diana  -  -  -  -  ii.  219,  n. 
Didymus,  temple  ai  -  '  -  -  -  -  iii.  276 
Dieneces,  the  Spartan^  distinguishes  himself  in  an  engagement 

with  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  154— his  speech 

before  the  engagement   -         -        -         -        -     iv.  154 

Dionysius,  the  Phocean  leader,  his  speech  to  the  lonians  at 

Lade,  iii.  267 — after   the   defeat  of  the  lonians  by  the 

Phanicians,  retreats  to  Phoenicia,  thence  sails  to  Sicily, 

and  there  exercises  a  piratical  life         -         -         iii.  274 

Dioscuri  not  among  the  i^gyptian  gods     -         '         -     i.  364 

Diphtera,  books  so  called  by  the  lonians     -         -         iii.  184 

Dipodes,  a  species  of  African  mice       -         •         -         iii.  ix)3 

Disease,  the  female,  the  Scythians  afflicted  with,  for  plundering 

the  temple  of  Venus       -        -         -         -         -       i.  1 6§ 

Disease,  sacred,  Cambyses  laboured  under,  from  his  birth,  ii. 

-        -        -  183 

Dithyramhic  measure     -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  53 

Divers,  remarkable  -  -  »  -  -  -  iv.  175,  n. 
pivinationf  in  iEgypt^  confined  to  certain  deities       -      i.  421 

—  how 
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^r-  h9W  practised  by  the  ScytbiaRS^  iL  434— -various  oiodfiML 
€(  it,  4^5,  n. — three  diviners  sent  for,,  on  the  indis* 
position  of  tlie  Scythian  monarch,  425 — Scythian  nrtode 
of  punishing  false  diviners    -'        -         -        -        iL  42^ 

—  mode  of,  practised  by  the  Nasamones,  iii.  77 — investois  of 

various  kinds      -        -         -         -        -        -  iii.  349,  u. 

—  argument  against  the  reality  of  Pagan    divination,    iv. 

240,  n. — diviners   sold  their  knowledge  at  a  very  high 
price,  345,  n.— mode   of,    by  inspecting   the    entrails^ 
------  iv.  370,  n.. 

Dodsna,  oracle  0/^  i.  80,  b«  the  most  ancient  ef  Greece,  377 
. — its  origin,  according  to  the  assertion  of  its  prietesaes, 

- i.  38» 

1>0^,  Indian,  an  immense  namber  supported  by  fovr  to^wn* 
in  Babylonia,  i.  260  — '  Indian,  celebrated  among  the 
ancientSy  ^60,  n.— 4heir  death  lamented  by  the  iEgyp- 
tians,  393 — why  not  suffered  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  .393,  n, — now  considered  in  the 
east  as  defiling,  393,  \k — the  females  buried  by  the 
TEgyptiana     -----.        -i.  39^11 

—  men  with  the  heads  of      -         -         -         -         -     iii.  9^ 
Dohnci,  Thradan,  elect  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cypselus  their 

prince,  iii.  298— restore  their  prince  WJltiades,  the  son  of 
Cimon       .-.----         iii.  30*^ 

DofpMns,  their  friendship  for  roan      -        -        -     .    i.  56,  n^ 
boor  of  an  housty  sitting  before  it,  nsual  in  the  East, 
-  --------  iii.  297,  n* 

Dorians,  those  situate  in  Asia  subdued  by  Crcesms,  i.  357— 
origin  of        -         -         -         .         -        -        -         i.  91 

—  descent  of  tlieir  princes    -----    iii.  31 3^ 
Dorieus,  son  ofClcomenes,  bis  birth,  iii.  15B — Jeaves  Sparta, 

and  founds  a  colony,  159— is  expelled  from  thence,  16a 
— is  advised  by  Antichares  to  found  Heraclea  in  Sicily,. 
160— consults  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  on  a  favourable 
reply  sails  to  Italy,  161— lost  his  life  in  acting  contrary 
to  the  express  commands  of  the  oracle      -        -    iii.  163 

Doriicvs,  the  Persian  army  marshalled  there,  and  mimbered 
by  Xerxes     -------    iii.  483 

Dragon,  in  the  Old  Testament,  generally  signifies  a  crocodile,. 

-        -        -   i.  39<>>  »• 

Dreams,  the  Atlantefi  said  never  to  have,  iiL  93 — notion  ot  the 
ancients  concerning  a  distinct  one,  178,  n. — to  dream  oS 
lyingpwith  one's  mother  considered  as  fortunate,  379,  n.-^ 
Mr.  Locke's  words  on  -  -  -  -  iii.  44a,  n. 
Drew,  variety  of  fashions  in  -  -  -  -  ii.  278,  n. 
Drinking,  to  make  parties  for,  esteemed  highly  meritonona 
among  the  Caunians      -----       i.  235 

—  alternately  from  each  otbtr^s  hands,  the  ceremony  used 
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%y  the  fif aHUDOties  in  f)iedgiBg  dieir  word,  iii.  77-^tht 
©Illy  ceremony  in  the  inarriagef  of  the  Aigertoes,  77,  n. — 
ifltemperaley  chacacterislic  of. the  Scythians  ami  Thra- 
«ian8,  35i>n. — intemperate,  its  effect  well  descrihed  hj 
i^ior,  351,  B, — Ibe  Greeks  sever  drank  till  they  had 
done  eating    ------      iii.  404,  n. 

IMipm,  hh  ndiculouB  transktion  of  «  passage  in  Pliny, 

--        -        -        -        -        -        "ii,  294,  n, 

Dutch,  their  offer  to  maiie  the  Tagas  navigable  as  far  as  Lisbon^ 
•why  rejected  by  the  Spaniards     -        -        -     i.  239,  a. 

X(^ra9,  ike  rwer^  said  to  lutve  risen  spotitaneoosiy  in  «id  of 
jtlepcttles  whea  burning    -        -        -        -        -  i^.  1^ 


E, 


Eagk,  its  figure  ofte«  worn  by  tbe  sorereign  princes  of 
Greece  on  their  scepters      -  *      -        -        -     i.  266, «. 

Earth,  the,  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  194 — divided  by  the 
Greeks  into  three  parts    -         r         -        -        -i«3it( 

—  the  notion  of  its   circiunfereiioe  ridiculed  by  Herodotus, 

ii- 389— worshipped  by  the  Scythians      -         -      it.  413 
Earth  and  Water,  bringing  to  an  enemy,  in  the  East,  an  ac- 
V    knowledgment  of  his  superiority,  iii.  25 — required  by 
Megabyzus  of  Amyntas,  134— -demanded  by  Darius  from 
different  parts  of  Greece,  309— demanded  in  Greece  by 
tbe  heralds  of  Xerxes     ....         -    iii.  456 
Earthquake,  at  Delos    -----        .    jii.  ^ss 
Earthquakes,  ascribed  to  Neptune     -        -        -        ~     iv.  53  • 
Ecbatana,  in  Media,  built     -        -        -        -        -        i-iS^ 
Ed)atana,4n  Sifria,  Cambyses  mortiJly  wounded  at  -   ii.  228 
EdipMe  at  an  oigagenient  between  the  Lydians  and  tbe  Medes, 
foretold  by  1  hales,  i.  120;  iii.  463,  n. — during  an  en- 
gagement between  Cyaxares  and  tiie  Lydians     -      i.  164. 

—  duriHg  the  march  of  Xerxes'  army  against  Greece, 

iii.  4^3 

-^  effect  (^  one  on  Cleombrottts,  iv.  316 — in  early  ages  deemed 

an  inaaspicious  omen      -        -         -        -         iv.  31^,  n. 

Edifice  built  by  Rhampsinitus  to  contain  his  riches,  ii.  28-** 

of  one  entire  stone,  brought  by  2,000  men  in  three  yean 

from  £lepbantine  to  Sais,  122 — a  subterranean  one,  built 

by  Zaoipixis ii.  457 

£et  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  403  ;  and  why    -  403,  n. 

—  those  of  fioeotia  esteemed  -  -  -  -  iv.  8B,  n, 
J^tmmacy  tbe  product  of  luxurious  countries  -  -  iv.  424 
EUaa$  send  ambassadors  to  ^gypt,  to  consult  on  the  Olympic 

games, 
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games,  ii.  104 — possess  no  mules,  which  they  think  thflf 
eflect  of  some  curse      -         -         -         -         -     •    ii.  380 

^-  the   Agonothetae  removed   from    Elis    by  Leocedes, 

--------       iii.  401 

>->  banish  their  commanders  after  the  battle  of  Plataea, 

-  -         -        -         -        -         -         -         -      iv.  385 

Elcctriciiy^  the  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  amber 

-  -------  ii.  299,  n. 

Elephantine    --------    i,  303 

ElephantSy  twenty  of  tbeir  teeth  a  tribute  from  the  ^Ethiopians 

and  Calantian  Indians  to  the  king  of  Persia  every  three 

years rii.  275 

Eleusis  taken  by  Cleomenes,  iii.  205 — the  mysteries  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Thesmophoria,  273,  n.^temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  at     -         -         -         -         -     iii.  343,  n. 

—  the  mysteries   an  inexhaustible  source   of  riches   to,  iv. 

246,  n. — the  bodies  of  the  Argives,  who  under  Polynices 

fought  against  Tliebes,  buried  there  -  -  iv.  335 
Elis  never  produces   mules,  ii.  380  —  mares  of  the    Eleans 

covered  by  asses  out  of  its  Hmits     -         -         -      ii.  38a 
•—  famdus  for  cooks     -         -         -         -         -         -  iv.  88,  n. 

Embalmings  remarks  on,  from  different  writers,  i.  423,  u. — 

■Egyptian  modes  of,  424 — rules  concerning        -       i.  428 

—  why  practised       -         -         -         -         -        -         "''57 

Emeriti    -        -         -         -         -        -        -         -i.  ill,  n. 

Emmeliay  a  Greek  tune        -----         iii.  404 

'Enarecsy  Scythians  so  called,  are  punished  with   the  female 

disease     •---.---i,  168 

—  practise  divination    ------   ii.  425 

Enetiy  or  Veneti,  famous  for  horses     .        -        -    iii,  126,  n. 
'Engraving  of  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone  first  practised  by 

.  the  ^Egyptians      ------        i.  294 

Envied^  better  to  be,  than  pitied      -         -         -         -     ii.  208 

Epaphus,  bulls  esteemed  sacred  to,  by  the  ^Egyptians   -  i.  357 

-Ephesians  dedicate  their  city  to  Minerva,  i.  56— excluded  from 

the  Apaturiau  festival  for  "murder      -        -         -    i.  ^^3 

—  put  certain  Chians  to  death  for  enterit^  the  city  during  the 

celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  -  -  iii.  273 
EphesuSy  temple  of    -         -         -        -         -        -         -  ii.  85 

—  its  distance  from  Sardis     -----    iii.  177 
Ephialtes  discovei-s  to  the  Persians  a  path  over  the  mountain  to 

Thermopylae,  iv.  141 — put  to  death  by  Athenades,  iv.  142 

Epkori  instituted   by  Lycurgus,  i.  106 — account  of,  collected 

from  Uae  ancient  Greek  writers     -         -         -     i.  107,  n. 

—  in  some  respect  superior  in  dignity  to  kings,  iii.  319,  n. 

— their   particular  office   to   watch   the   Spartan   kings, 

-        -  iii.  349.  n- 

—  tha 
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'wJ.  the  principal  one  called  Euponymus      -        -      iv.  51^,  A, 

'Epidaurians  afflicted  by  a  famine,  consult  the  Delphic  uracle, 

and   procure    fertility    to    their    lands,    iii.   213 — their 

dances      -------         iii.  215 

Epidaums  taken  bfy  Periander      -        -        -        -        ii.  209 

Epigeti€Sy  oj  Sicyon,  invented  tragedy  -  -  iii.  197,0, 
Epigonoi,  verses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Homer  -  ii.  383 
Eptlepsy  named  the  sacred  disease  -  -  -  ii.  184,  n. 
'EpistUs,  distinction  at  present  observed  in  the  East  in  rolling 
and  sealing  them      -        -        «         -         -       ii.  316,  n. 

—  methods  of  conveying       -        -       iii.  153;  iv.  168.  287* 

—  one  engraved  on  rocks  by  Themistocles  -  -  iv.  186 
Epizelus  struck  with  blindness  at    the  battle  of  Marathon, 

iii.  392 

Erect kevs,  king  qf  J tkens,  de'i&ed       -        -        -        iii. -214 

—  his  temple,  iv.  214 — why  deified     -         -         -  iv.  214,  n. 

'EfetrianSf  Darius  commands  Datis  and  Artaphernes  to  sub- 
due Eretria  and  Athens,  iii.  363 — leads  his  army  against 
Eretria,  366^  a  re  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  but  not 
acting  with  firmness  are  deserted  by  them,  368^theii: 
city  betrayed  to  the  Persians  by  two  of  the  more  eminent 
citizens;  their  temples  pillaged  and.  burnt,  and  them- 
selves made  slaves,  370 — the  captives  carried  by  Datis 
and  Artaphernes  to  Susa,  are  placed  by  Darius  at  Arde- 
ricca    - iii.  393 

Eridanusy  the  river,  amber  said  to  come  from  -  -  ii.  298 
Erythrxan  Sea,  confounded  with  the  Red  Sea      -       i.  306,  ii. 

—  the  Arabian  gulph  so  called  long  before  the  time  of  Alex- 

ander, ii.  102,  n. — comprehends  the  Arabian  gulpb  and 
the  sea  beyond  the  straits  of  '^abelmandel     -     ii.  103,  n. 

Eryikrceans,  at  war  with  the  Chians,  i.  49 — speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Chians     -----     i.  Q07 

EryXy  his  contest  with  Hercules     -         -         -         iii.  161,  n. 

Eryxa,  the  xvife  of  ArcehilauSy  revenges  bis  death    "  -      iii.  60. 

Eteurchusy    kingy    bis   cruelty    to    his   daughter    Phronima, 

- "i-53 

-E^Ae/ttoW,  servility  of  his  son  -  -  -  -  i.  183,  n. 
Etruscans    taught   the   Romans   their   games   and    combats, 

i.i55>n. 

EvagoraSy  of  Sparta,  h\s  mdixe^  -  -  -  -  iii.  373 
Eubvea^  an  island  large  and  fertile,  iii.  148-— its  rooks  -  iii.  368 
EubaanSy  their  treatment  by  Gelon  -  -  -  iv.  86 
Euelthouy  governor  of  Saiamis,  his  present  to  Pheretime,  on  her 

request  of  an  army  -  ...  -  iii.  Si 
Euenius  loses  his  eyes  for  sleeping  on  his  duty,  iv.  400;  but  is 

recompensed  -  -  -  -  ■•  -  iv.  401 
£tfe«;»enV£r,  their  country  remarkably  fertile  -  •  iii.  110 
Eunuchs  emi^oyed  as  the  royal  messengers      -        *     ii.  245 

—  esteemed 
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M^  esteemed  by  tbe  Persttns  of  greater  va]«e  tban  otlier 
slaves       ^         .         •         .         -         .        -        iii.  26S 

—  black  euDucbs  preferred  in  the  East  -  -  iv,  26S,  n. 
Enphorion    entertained    at    bis    bouse    Castor    and   Pollux, 

--        -        -         -        -         -         -     iii.  403 

Muphrates  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts,  i.  ^45 — its  waters 
drained  by  Cyrus,  258-— fertilizes  tbc  lands  of  the  Assy- 
rians     -----.--i.  260 

<—•  IS  only  passable  in  vessels       •        .        .        •      iii.  t^^. 

£uripms^  Aristotle  reported  to  have  destroyed  hinaself  there, 

-*•-----  iii.  »o7,  n, 

]&ttropa  carried  away  by  the  Cretans,  i.  sg-^her  eons  •  i.  a^ 
Emr9fa  an  Asiatic,  and  never  saw  £urope  -  -  ii.  4pi 
Emr^pe^  tin  and  amber  brought  from,  to  Greece    -    -     i.  1299 

—  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  in  the  north  of  Europe, 

ii.  300 — some  accoioit  of^  393,  4*0 — its  most  i-emote 
iahabitants    .«..-•-    ii.  j^ 

Emylmtti  o^  Argm^  killed  in  a  single  combat,  iii.  36a; 
---------     iv.  38a 

Smrybiaddy  *<m  ofEmryo&dm,  eommands  the  Grecian  fleet  at 
Salaniis,  iv.  203 — is  prevailed  on  by  Themistocles  to 
stay  and  fight  at  Salamis,  aaa — honoured  by  the  Lace- 
<iasauMuafw    ••-•-**    iv.  384 

Airjf/eoir,  takes  possession  of  Minoas,  and  delivers  it  from 
the  oppression  of  Pythagoras,  iii.  164 — is  slain  by  the 
^linusians  beibre  the  altar  oi  Jvpitar  Foransia  -  iii.  1^4 

£urymaokuSf€on  4^  LeantiadeSf  slain  at  Plataea  -    •     iv.  18^ 

Eur^ikeneip  ton  of  •Ariaiodefmu^  iii.  45 — ^how  discovered  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  the  ekkst  son  of  Aristodemus^ 
34  ^^-'at  variance  with  his  brother  through  life  -  iii.  313 

Emytus  dies  ^hting  vMiantly     •        *        «        -      iv.  156 

Euxtae  sea,  of  all  seas  m«st  deserves  admiration^  iL  448 — its 
length  and  breadth      -         -      .  -         -         -         ii.  44S 

jExpiation,  ceremonies  of,  nearly  the  same  among  the  Lydians 
and  Greeks,  i.  69^-a  ftdl  account  of  iis  ceremonies  given 
by  Apollonius  Rbodius      •        *        -        *       i.  70,  n. 


r. 

Kmti^,  reply  of  Iphicrates  an  beiag  repraached  with  tbe 
meaouesB  of  bis      •        -        •        •        -      iii.  180,  a* 

Famine,  resource  against,  practised  by  the  Lydiaas    -    i.  154 

«^  the  anay  of  Csunbyses  suffer  bj^  ii.  I7ft--4readfixl  tfecta 
of,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem      -      -        •        ii.  172,  n. 

•-»  among  tbe  troops  of  Xerxes,  iv.  '378 — among  Artayctes 
and  his  people^  during  tbe  fiege  of  Scstoi    -    »    iv.  4AI 
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I'an,   mystical,,  why   carried  before  the  image  ;0f  Baccfadis, 
-    .     -        -        -        -        -        -      '    iv.  2?3,  n. 

Fafe*,  the  grt^atcr  and  the  less  -      •  -         -         i.  1^3,11. 

Father^  in  certain  arts  in  -"^gypt  and  tndostan,  the  son  obliged 

to  follow  his  profession    -         -         -         -         11.111,11. 

—  his  profession  followed  by  the  son,  among  the  Lacedaemo- 

nians       -         -         -         -         -         -         -         iii,  323 

TaultSy  on  due  examination,  no  man  would  exchange  his  own 

for  those  of  another        -         -         -         iii.  258;  iv.  80 

Ftathers  are  continually  falling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scythia, 

------         ii.  357-  38a 

JRrf^  of  vanquished  enemies,  cut  off  -         •-         ii.  42 1,1a. 

Ftntival,  ^^paturian      -        -        -        -         -        -        i.  213 

' —  of  ^;?2*,  suppressed  by  Cambyses    -        -         -         ii.  179 
•—  of  Bofchiii  in  Mg^pt      -         -         -         -         •         i.  371 

' —  of  Bacchus  amon^  the  Budini  -  -  -  «-  iii.  9 
-^—  of  Bacchus  at  JSi/ssa  -  r  -  .  -  -  .  ii.  275 
■^  Cainian,  in  honour  of  Apollo  ^         -         -  .      •.       iv;  136 

—  (f  Cj/belcy  at  Cyzlcus  ----.-  jj.  436 
'-^—qfDia'naat'Bubastos  -  _  -  .  -  ••  -  .i- 3ta 
'.^—  Hjacinthia  -         *         -         -         -  ,      -         iv..;3l2 

—  Hybi'istica      -         -         -         -         -     .   -         iii,  345,  n. 

—  bf  his  iu  J£gypt/i,  359.  S^^-^of  Juno,  63—70/'  Lamps,  in 

•^^oj/i?^  3^*5 — (ff  Latona  at  Butos   -        -     ,    -        i.  383 
" —  Magophonia  -         -         -         -         -         -         ii.  249 

—  of  Mars  at  Papremis^  i.  383 — of  Minerva  at  Sdis  -  h  383 
•  —  of  Minerva,  among  the  Machines  and  Ausenses,  in  Africa, 

-        -        -     •   iii.  85 

--  of  the  Sun  at  HeliopoUs,  i.  383 — Theophanian  atj)elphi,  u  87 
'—-^  of  Vulcan,  among  the  Greeks  -    •    *         -         iv.  261 

^  first  introduced  by  the  ^Egyptians,  i.  382 — Hone  in  iEgypt 

without  illuminations        ~         -         -         -         i.  386",n. 

—  an  ancient  distinction  at  -  -  -  -  iii.  317,  n. 
Fig<i,  unknown  to  the  Persians  -  -  -  -  i.  116 
Fingers,  the  first  mode  of  reckoning  by  -  -  iii.  327,  n. 
Fire,  the  ancient   Persians  dared  not  to  e^itingui&h  it  witli 

water     -         -        --         -         -.         i.  195,  n. 

—  venerated  by  the  Persians,  ii.  155 — extinguished  through- 

out Persia  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  155,  n. — vene- 
rated  by  the    i^igyptians,    156,  n.— carried   before   the 
Persian  sovereigns  and  Roman  emperors,   156,  n. — th^ 
icagi'worshipped  Godonly  by  it.       -         -         ii.  247,  »• 
•—  applied  by  the  Africans  to  the  veins  of  the  top  of  the  scull 
or  of  the  temples  of  their  children,  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  why,  iii.  95. — applied  by  the  Scythians  to  their 
s.houlders^  arms,  and  stomachs,  95,  n. — the  appearance  of 
15 re  self-kindled  was  generally  deemed  by  the  ancients  an 
auspicious  omen     -        -        -        -        -         iii.  349,  n. 
'  '^    intelligence  conveyed  by  fites    -  ^     -        -        iv.  309,  n. 
"\'oL.  VV,    '         '  *    I  i"  Firmament^ 
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ftrmamdnt,  «4oreti  bf  the  Persians  tinder  the  appellation  of 
Jove  --------        i.  194 

Fish,  the  only  food  of  three  tribes  of  the  Babylonians,  i,  273 
—the  iBgyptian  priests  not  permitted  to  feed  on,  355—' 
the  lepitodus  and  the  eel  venerated  by  the  •  ^Egyptians, 
^03«*principal  food  of  the  Egyptians,  413.  436 — their 
mode  of  propagation  in  ^gypt      -        -        -        i.  436 

«^  the  principal  food  of  horses  and  cattle  at  the  Prasian  lake, 
-----      iii.  133 

•—  from  Sfcyon,  esteemed^  iv.  88,  n. — prodigy  of  the  quick 
mation  of  salt  fisli  while  broiling  •        -        i v.  49a 

Fishery  in  the  lake  Moeris     - .       -.       -        -        -        ii.  90 

FlageUation,  a  cQstom  of  the  Egyptians         -        i.  360.  384 

—  at  the  fdtar  of  the  Orthosian  Diana  •  -  ii*  45i»  n. 
Fkik^  eaten  raw  by  the  Indians  called  Padaei,  ii.  278 ;  and  by 

the  Abysslnians  -  .  .  .  -  ii.  279,  n. 
TUUeSy  mascaline  and  feminine  •  -  -  -  i.  48 
FmrhtnCf  hfct    ineonstahcy  admirably  described   by  Horace, 

--- ii.  194j  ^ 

Fonem,  times  of  the  -  -  -  -  •  ii.  285,  n. 
Fomttmn^  remarkable  one   in  iEthiopia,   ii.  i67«-bitter,  in 

Scythia       .       -  ...        n,  409. 443 

••i-  of  Apollo  in  Africa,  iii.  57— of  Thestis  at  Irasa,  59 — of 

the  Sun,  88— •nine  fountains  near  Athens,  411 — of  tht 

MsNufder  and  Catarracte     -        .        -        -        iii.  45% 

—  Castalia,  iv.  195,  n.— of  Gargaphie  -  -  iv.  332 
Frankincense,  ii.  289,  n. — how  collected  by  the  Arabians,  ii.  290 
Friend^  the  life  of  one  preferred  to  those  of  a  wife  and  children, 

ii.  305*  n. 

Frog^  the  symbol  of  the  people  of  Argos  -        iv.  236,  n. 

Fuily  resources  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  there  is  a  scarcity 
©fit-        -        -.-        --        -        ii.415,  n. 

Funerals,  shrill  pipe  used  at,  i.  59,  n. — Persian,  204;  ii.  156 
— aneient  custom  of  hiring  people  to  lament  at,  i.  270,  n. 
—  -Egyptian  -  -.      -        -        i.  423;ii.  156 

*—  interment  conmion  in  Greece,  ii.  156,  n.-^the  custom  of 
interment  preceded  that  of  burning,  156,  n.«— whep 
burning  ceased  at  Rome,  157,  n. — Ethiopian,  169— 
public  one  at  Athens,  213,  n.— of  Alexander  the  Great, 
213,  n. — of  the  Scythian  kings,  428«-of  the  Scythians  in 
general       -------        ii.  432 

-^  of  the  Greek  and  African  Nomades,  iii.  97— the  Nasa- 
mones  bury  in  a  sitting  posture,  97-— of  the  Trausi,  120; 
of  other  Thracians,  125 — in  the  East  similar  to  thosf 
of  the  Jews,  125,  n.-~origin  of  funeral  games  unknown, 
126,  n. — of  the  Lacedaemonian  kings,  322 — ^lamtntations 
at,  still  prevail  in  .£gypt  and  various  parts  of  the  East, 
322,  n^—dancing,  a  ^art  of  the  ceremony  among  the 
ancients       •       •.       «       •'     •        *       iii.  405,  n. 
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*-^  of  the  Giteks  ilain  at  Plataea        ^       ^  •        ]v.  399 

Furies  J  particulars  concerniDg  them  -        -  -        Hi.  47,  n« 

2^<<r#,  no  wh«jre  mentioned  in  Scripture      «  -        iii.  lo,  n. 


Gallesy  a  wandering  nation  qfj/ricantf  their  cueCom  with  respect 

to  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  of  war     -    iii.  86,  n. 

Ga977c«,  public,  in  iiouour  of  Perseus        -        «•        -        i-43i 

—  funeral  -         -        -         -  '      •         -         -         iii.  126,  q, 

—  Olympic*    See  Olympic  Games* 

•^  Pythian      -----.-         iv.  209 
GaramgnieSf  a  people  who   avoid  communication  with  men, 

-  .  -        : iii-  79 

Gargaphie^  the  fountain  of  iv,  332-* its  water  stopped  up  by 

the  Persians      -        -        -        -        -    '    -        iv.  359 
Garlands,  wom  at  feasts,  and  given  by  one  friend  to  another, 

-  -  - »i-  334>  »• 

Gate,    the    king's,    an    honourable    situation    in    Persia, 

ii.  307,  n. 

Geese,  sacrificed  by  the  iEgyptians        •        .        .        i.  3433 
Geinoz,  Abbe^  intended  to  give  a  new  edition  of  Herodotus, 

- -    }'1%^ 

Qclaj  the  city,  some  account  of        -        iii.  285,  n« ;  iv.  81,  n. 

Gelimer,   king  tf  the    Vandals,  strange   effect  of  grief  in, 

--------  ii.  151,  n. 

Gelon,  son  of  Dinomenis\  his  power  considerable,  iv.  71 — dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  several  wars,  84— ^obtains  the  .  su- 
preme authority  of  Qela,  and  possession  of  Syracuse,  85 
— his  treatment  of  the  people  of  Megara  and  £ub€ea,  86 
— address  to  him  from  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  86*«» 
otTers  the  Greeks  assistance  on  certain  terms,  which  they 
reject,  87 — sends  Cadmus  to  Delphi  with  three  vessels 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  93 — with  Theron,  conquers 
Amilcar,  96-^said  to  have  destroyed  Amilcar  by  a  stm- 
tagein    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  96,n,. 

Geometry^  origin  of      -        -        -        -        -         -        ii.  12 

Gephyreans,  U^ir  origin,  iii.  181 — compelled  by  the  Boeoti- 
ans to  retire  to  Athens,  186— bridges  supposed  to  havci 
taken  their  Greek  name  from  -        -        -        iii.  186,  m 

Germans,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from 
the  Germanians  in  Persia         -        .        «        i.  188,  n. 

Gcrr^jw,  *Ae  TO«,  its  course       -        -        -        -        ii.411 

Gcryon,  said  to  have  three  head«  and  three  bodies  -   ii.  358,  n. 

Gettt,  reduced   by  Darius,  ii.  454 — believe   themselves  im- 
mortal, 455— represented  by  all  tbc  classic  writers  as 
the  most  daring  and  ferocioas  of  m&nkind,  455,  n.— be- 
I  i  2  lieve 
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lieve  m  no  other  god  than  Zamolxii,  4$()-^follow  tire 

army  of  Darius  -        -        -        -        -        ii.  457 

Oestation,  htiman,  ten  months  this  period  of^  generally  spoken 

of  by  the  ancients  -         -         -         -         iii.  326,  n. 

Giants,  traditions  of  in  every  country         -         -         i.  11a,  n. 

Gibbon,  Mr,  his  sensible  reAecCiOn-  on  the  subject  of  prodigies, 

-«         -         -         -        -         -  iii.  289,0. 

Gibraltar,  the  AraitB  of,  sailed  through  by  Phoenicians,  in  th* 

service  of  N echo,  king  of  y^gypt  -  -  ii.  393,  n. 
Gillus,  Dan  us  endeavours,  but  without  effect,  to  restore  him  to 

Tarentum  ------  ji.  327 

Gindanes,  lived  on  the  lotus,  iii.  80,  n. — peculiar  custom  of 

their  wives  ---.-•-         iii.  g  1 

Glaris,  extraordinary  victory  obtsuned  by  its  people  over  the 

Aubtrians      ------         iv.  390,  n. 

Glasis  the  want  of,  anciently  supplied  by  transparent  stones, 

\-    i.  366,0. 

—  in  iEthiopia  supplied  by  crystal  -  -  ii.  176,  n. 
GlauciMf  of  Chios,  tlie  inventor  of  inlaying  iron  "  -  i.  56 
Glaucus,  son  of  Epici/des,  story  of  him  and  a  Milesian,  iii.  354 

—his  story  as  related  by  Juvenal  -  -  iii.  356,  ij, 
Glaucus,  sQn  of  Hippolochys  -         -         -         -         i.  Jia 

Gli^ai,  anciently  famous  for  its  wine  -  '  -  iv.  352,  n. 
Gnats,  remedy  in  ^^gypt  against  -         -        -         -    .     i.  438 

—  great  numbers  infest  Myus        -        -        -        iii.  155,  n. 
,  Gnomon,  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  ii.'  13 

Goats,. never  sacrificed  by  the  iMendesians,  out  of  reverence  to 
I^n,  i.  368— in  the  ^Egyptian  language  the  same  name 
for  Pan  and  for  a  goat,  369 — iii  ^Egypt  a  goat  had  public 
communication  with  a  woman        -         -         -         i.  369 
.  -  -  their,  urine  used  by  the  Africans  against  convulsions,  iii.  95 
•^recommended  in  an  asthmatic  complaint,  ^5,  n.—their 
blood  formerly  esteemed  of  benefit  in  pleurisies,   95,  n. 
—the  Athenians  determine  to  sacrifice  five  hundred  yearly 
to  Diana       ------         iii.  386,  n. 

.  Gohryas,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  the  magi,  ii. 
236 — seizes  one  of  the  magi  -     -         -         •  •      ii.  246 
T—  interprets  to  Darius  the  meaning  of  a  present  sent  to  him 
by  the  Scythians,  iii.  31— recommends  to  Darius  a  stra- 
tagem to  deceive  the  Scythians      -         -        -      •  iii.  33 
God^  memorable   saying  oi  Simonides  of  Ceos  concerning, 
-        -         -  .      -        -        -  iii.  243,  n; 

Gods,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  abandon  a  city  on  tlie 
point  of  being  taken,-  i.  57,  n. — inconsistent  behaviour 
of  their  worshipper^  to  them,  145,  n^— stones  of  different 
shapes  the  ancient  symbols  of,  193,  n. — of  the  Persians, 
194 — names  of  the  twelve,  invented  by  the  ^gj'ptians, 
and  borrovftd  from  them  by  the  Greeks,  993— alur  of 

Iht 
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the  twelve,  at  Athens,  ^pS^-almost  all  their  names  bor- 
rowed by  Greece  from  iilgypt,  374 — names  of  those  not 
familiar  in  ^gypt,  375— worshipped  by  the  Pelasgians 
without  any  naroe^  377 — the  ^Egyptians  first  imagined 
what  month  or  dtty  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity, 
------        i.  420 

Cods,  asserted  by  the  ^Egyptians  not  to  have  appeared  in  a 
human  form  for  11,340  yeajrs,  ii.  74 — formerly  reigned 
in  iligypt,  78 — what  meant  by  their  nativity,  marriage, 
and  tombs,  82,  n.— >of  the  Arabians,  i43««»of  the  Scy- 
thians        -  .      •         -        -         -         -         -         ii.  413 

—  of  the  Africans,  iii.  96 — of  the  Thracians  -  iii.  124 
{}og    and   Magog   of    Ezekiel    meant    for    the    Scythians, 

'        -        -        -    i.  165,  n. 

Qoldj  its  proportion  to  silver  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  i.  46,  n, 
— much  used  by  the  MassageUe     -        -        -        i.  285 

r—  its  proportion  to  silver  varied  at  different  times,  ii.  273,  n, 
— in  the  gold  coin  of  the  aitcients  one  fiftieth  part  is 
supposed  to  have  been  alloy,  273,  n. — ^in  India  cast  up  by 
ants,  281 — in  the  north  of  Europe,  300 — the  Spartans 
not  allowed  to  have  any,  335,  n.^^the  sacred  gold  of  the 
Scythians  -------        .ii.  356 

V  traffic  for,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  a  people  beyond 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  iii.  107 — said  by  Lucretius  to 
have  been  held  in  no  estimation,  170,  n.-^Crossus  gives 
Alcmoeon  as  much  as  he  can  carry       -        -         iii.  398 

—  great  quantities  found  in  the  tents  of  the  Persians  sfter 

the  battle  of  Platata  -         •      .  -        -        iv.  388 

Cold  dust  descends  from  mount  Tmolus  •»  i.  149 ;  iii.  24a 
—i  bow  procured  in  Cyrapb  in  Africa  *        -        iii.  105 

Coldtn,  a  water  in  Persia  so  called,  drunk  by  none  except  the 

king  and  his  eldest  soil  -  -  -  -  i.  255,  a; 
GorgOy  daughter  af  Cieomenes,  king  of  Sparta^  remarkable  for 

her  virtue,  iii.  166,  n.— her  wise  saying  to  her   father, 

i».  173 

—  explains  the  secret  message  of  Demaratus  tx>  the  Lacedae- 

monians   ------         ^        iv.  168 

Qorgon's  head,  Perseus  visits  iEgypt  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing it  from  Africa  -----        i.  432 

Gorgusy  X'^r  GoTtea)  son  of  Chersis,  deprived  of  his  city  by 
his  brother,  takes  refuge. among  the  Medes,  iii.  345 — 
Salamis  restored  to  him   ,   -        -        m        -         iii.  252 

—  an  Officer  in  Xerxes'  fleet       •        •        ^        -        iv.  27 
Goths,  their  mythology  -        -        -        -        ^        ii.  422,  n. 
Qotemment,  at  first  theocratic,;  then  monarchic   and  demo- 
cratic, ii.  78,  n. — arguments  in  favour  of  a  republican, 
250 ; .  of  an  oligarchy,   252  ;  of  a  monarchy,  255— the 
JL,acedxmoniap,  257,  h.— of  Great  Britain,   257,  n. — 

lis  the 
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iht  sixth  book  c^  Polybius  op«nB  with  a  dissertfttiQii  ou 
the  diffiereDt  forms  of      -        -        -        -        ii«  257,  i\. 

—  an  equal  form  of,  the  best     •        -        -        «        iii.  209 

Grass,  presented  to  a  coaqoeror  by  the  ancient  nations  of 
the  West,  to  shew  that  they  confessed  themselves  over- 
come    -------        iii.  26,  n. 

Grasshoppers,  why  worn  by  the  Athenians  in  their  hair, 
-        -        -        -        .        -        -        -        -   iv,  91,  n. 

Greece^  formerly  discriminated  only  by  the  pames  of  its  dif- 
ferent inhabitants      -----        i.  a8,  n. 

i —  distiogoished  ibr  its  temperate  seasons      -        -        ii.  287 

GrtfkSf  more  tenacious  of  their  national  dignity  than  tb^ 
RomanSy  i.  35,  n.-r*uoiversally  free  before  the  time  of 
Croesus,  35 — their  profuse  sacrifices,  84,  n. — Croesus 
{endeavours  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  their  most  powerfql 
states,  91 -"-distinguished  by  their  acuteness;  and  the 
Athenian?  most  ^aciou^,  97 — their  manners  and  cus- 
toms not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  Lydians, 
151-Hlidnot  wprship  images  before  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
193,  n. — ^believe  that  the  gods  partake  of  human  nature. 
I94«^8aid  b}  the  Persians  not  to  leave  their  tables  sa- 
tisfied, 197— 'a  passion  for  boys  learned  from  them,  199 
-—write,  and  reckon  with  counters,  from  the  left  to  tbe 
i^gl^t,  3511 — the  name  of  Hercules  communicated  to  them 
by  the  jEgyptiaiis,  364— visit  -figypt  to  obtam  know- 
ledge, 373,  n.— received  the  names  of  almost  all  the  gods 
from  Egypt,  374 — their  theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  378 — their  religious  ceremonies  derived  from  the 
Egyptians,  383  ;  do  not  coimect  themselves  with  women 
in  the'ir  temfXes,  389*— surpassed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
reverence  they  pay  to  age       -        -        -         •        i.  418 

^  call  Orus  Apollo,  ii.  89^-considered  Osiris  the  same  person 
as  Bacchvs,  79,  n. ;  80— consider  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Pan,  as  the  yoqngest  of  their  deities,  8<>-ttbeir  tradition 
pf  BaochfiB*  82 — Egyptian  children  entrusted  with  the 
IoI^ans  and  Cariaos  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage,  96 — certain  of  the  Greeks  settle  at  ^aucratis  ii^ 
^gypt,  it^s^their  anniversary  rites  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  376«--01en,  their  first  poet      •        •        ii.  388,  n, 

*—  not  Yoffemd  by  the  Africans  to  see  Irasa,  iii.  57— bor« 
jDwed  fron^  the  Africans  the  vest  and  aegis,  with  which 
they  decorate  the  shrine  pf  Minerva,  •  96— observe  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  African  Nomades  in  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead,  97 — ^various  articles  of  science  intro- 
duced amongst,  by  the  Phonicians,  i8ir-^he  fieet  sent 
by  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  lonians,  the  source  of  ca- 
lamities to  the  Greeks  apd  Barbarians,  938 — Darius 
^enda  emisBairies  to  different  parts  of  Greece,  tp  Remand 
1  ^^^ 
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•art1i>  and  water,  309 — suffered  greater  evils  dttrid|  the 
reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  than  in  all  the 
preceding  generations,  367 — weights  and  measures  first 
introduced  amongst,  by  Pythagoras,  403,  n. — why  they 
called  every  atrocious  crime  Lemniau,  413 — ^Xerxes  de- 
termines on  an  expedition  against,  425 — their  mode  of 
disposing  their  army,  430,  n. — Xerxes  demands,  earth  and 
water  of  them      ------    jii.  456, 

poor,  but  virtuous,  iv.   31 — resolution  of  those  who  de- 
termined to  resist  Xerxes  agaiiist  those  who  si^imitted 
to  him  witliout  necessity,  5ft — refused,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  adore  the  Persian  kings,  61,  n»— <*previously 
to  an  engagement  with  Xerxes,  determine  to  suppress 
all  private  resentments,  70 — send  three  spies  to  Sardis,  71 
— the  associates  against  Xerxes  apply  a  second  time  to 
the  Argives  for  assistance,  73 ;  who  evade  giving  them 
any,  74— send  ambassadors  to  form  a  treaty  with  Geloa, 
81 — address  of    their  ambassadors  to   Gelon,  86-^are 
promised  assistance  by  the  Corcyreans,  97 ;  who  never 
fulfil  their  engagements,  98 — ^are  refvsed  assistance  by 
the  Cretans,  99— send  forces    to  defend,  the  Olympic 
straiis,  105 ;  but  are  persuaded  by  Alexander  to  withdraw 
them,  106;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  forsaken 
by  the  Thessalians,  io7~resolve  to  defend  the  straits  of 
lliermopyls,  107 ;  and  there  receive  Xerxes,  their  fleet 
being  stationed  at  Artemisium,  iu> — three  of  their  ves- 
sels taken  by  Xerxes  at  Sciathns,  ill— a  second  time 
fix  their  station  at  Art^nisium,  104— take  fifteen  -ai  the 
Persian  vessels,  125 — encamp  in  the  .strains  of  Ther- 
mopyke,  131 — numbers  of  their  army  at  Theimopyls, 
132 — on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  consirU  an  a  retreat,  but 
are  dissuaded  by  Leonidas^  136 — are  defeated  by  the  Per-? 
siaiis  at  Thermopylas,  150— their  naval  armament  at  Ar« 
temisium,  169 — engage  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Persians 
at  Euboea,   173 — take  thirty  of  ^eir  vessels,  178  ;  and 
are  separated  by  the  night,  479— defeat  the  Cilicians,  169 
— again  engage  the  Persians  by  sea*   18a;  when  both 
fleets  retire,  i83->deliberate  about  retiring  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  Greece,  164 — their  contentions  at  the  Olympic 
games,  represented  by  Tigranes  to  the    Persians  as  a 
proof  of  their  virtue,  190—their  fleet  anchors  at  Salamis, 
202 — informed  that  Xerxes  had    burnt  the  citadef  of 
Athens,  part  prepare  to  fly,  and  the  rest  determine  to  risk 
an  engagement  at  se^  near  the  isthmus,  216 — ^Themis- 
tocles  prevails  on  Eurybiades,  their  commander,  to  stay 
and  fight,  at  Salamisy  222— on  a  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
which  was  felt  at  sea,  the  Gceek  confederates  snpplicate 
the  gods,  and  implore  the  interposition  of  the  ^iacidae, 
922—drfend  the  Peloponnese  against  Xerxes,  233— dissen- 
I  i  4  sioai 
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$ion9  among  them  at  Salamis,  237— a  catalogue  of,  re- 
markable for  their  merit  and  poverty,  given  by  /Elian, 
24a,  n. — finding  it  impracticable  to  return  to  the  isthmus, 
prepare  for  battle,  245— destroy  a  great  part  of  Xerxes' 
fleet  at  Salamis,  94.8  ;  with  but  small  loss  on  their  own 
bide,  "zsi — several,  whose  ships  are  destroyed,  escape  by 
swimming  to  Salamis,  251 — ^the  art  of  swimming  a  ma- 
terial part  of  Grecian  education,  851,  n. — pursue  Xerxes 
as  far  as  Andros,  and  then  resolve  to  suffer  him  to  escape, 
371 — their  account  of  Xerxes  and  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
rejected  by  Mr.  Richardson,  280,  n. — attack  Carystus, 
and  after  wasting  its  lands,  return  to  Salamis,  282 — at 
Salamis,  set  apart,  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  the  first  fruits 
of  their  success,  282 ;  then  divide  the  plunder,  and  send 
the  choicest  to  Delphi,  283— erect  a  statue  at  Delphi, 
283— sail  to  the  isthmus,  283— declare  that  Themisto-* 
cles  deserved  the  second  reward,  but  avoid  from  envy  to 
decide  who  deserved  the  first,  and   severally  return  to  i 

their  own  homes,  284 — their  fleet  at  iEgina,  against  | 

Mardonius,    290 — arrive    at    Platea,   332 — amount    of  | 

their  army  at  Plataea,  340 — offer  sacrifices  previously  to  I 

battle,  343 ;  which  promise  them  victory,  if  they  act  on 
the  defensive,  346— in  want  of  water  and  provision, 
change  their  situation,  361 — are  pursued  by  the  Barba- 
rians, 366 — come  to  an  engagement  at  Plataea,  and  areu 
victorioDS,  372— plunder  the  Persian  camp  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  388 — inter  their  dead  after  the  battle 
of  PlaUea,  392 — besiege  Thebes,  and  put  to  death  the 
Thebans  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes,  394— their 
fleet  sails  from  Delos,  402 ;  and  arrives  at  Mycale,  404 
— defeat  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  408^-sail  from  Mycale, 
to  Abydos,  418 — the  Peloponnesians  return  to  Greece, 
and  the  Athenians  besiege  and  take  Sestos,  419 — the 
Athenians  return  from  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale 
.  to  Greece  ^        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  423 

Grifins        -         •         -        -         -        ii.  365,  n. ;  iii.  52,  n. 

GrinuSy  son  of  MsaniuSy  commanded  by  the  Pythian  to  build  a 
city  in  Africa      ------        iii.  45 

Groves  at  Mona,  excellent  use  made  of  their  supposed  sanctity 
by  Mr.  Mason       -        .        -        .        -        iii.  347,  n. 

Grypkins  -       • ii.  3^5 

Gum  arabicy  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  -    i.  427,  n. 

Gyges,  son  of  Dascylusy  various  accounts  of,  i.  42,  n.— -mur- 
ders Candaules,  and  obtains  his  empire-,  43— sends  pre- 
sents to  Delphi,  45 — his  riches  proverbial,  46,  n.-»takes 
the  city  Colophon,  47 — the  answer  of  the  oracle  to 
him  -        -         -        •        -        -         -         i,  62,  n, 

Qymnastic  exercises        •        •        e        «        ^        i.  432,  n, 

Gymnopadia 
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Gtfmnopccdlai  aopie  account  af  -      -        -     •  >  '  . . iii.  -3^1 ,  n. 

GyndtSy   the  river^  jednced   by  Cyrus    through   r^seDtment, 

-    .    :        .        ,        .        .        .        -        i;a57 

—  divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  cfaaanelsy 

- iiiii75 


H. 

Habit f  distinction  between  it  and  custom  «        ii.  191,  n« 

Habits,  militaiy,  of  the  .Greeks  and  Romans,  very  much  re- 
sembled each  oihei-         -        .        -        *.        iij.  168,  n« 

Hair  worn  short  by  the  ArgiveSt  and  long  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  the  latter  had  obtained  Thyiea,  i.  131— for- 
merly worn  long  by  the  Greeks,  131,  n.— why  cot  oflf 
before,  and  suffered  to  grow  behind,  by  the  Abantes, 
2ii>n. — order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  coBceraiag  that 
of  his  troops,  21 1,  n. — worn  long  by  the  Babylonians,  265 
— of  the  priests,  worn  short,  in  ^gypt,  in 'Other  placeji 
l<>ng*  348 -- the  i£gyptians^  on  the  loes  of  their,  friends, 
suffer  their  hair  to  grow,  other  nations  cut  it  roft,  349 — 
of  the  eye-brows,  cut  off  by  the  vEgyptiaw  on  the* death 
of  a  cat,  39*2— of  the  head,  and  every  part  of  the  body, 
shaved  by  the  ^Egyptians,  on  the  death  of  a  dog  «-  i.  393 

•i—  cut  off  by  the  Delian  youth,  in  honour  of  the  Hyperbo- 
rean virgins,  ii.  386 — offering  it  to  the  gods,  of  great 
antiquity,  386,  n.*;— cut  off  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  a  cir- 
cular form ;  a  custom  forbidden  the  Jews      -     ii.  386,  n* 

^-^  a  tuft  only  worn  in  the  centre  of  the  head  by  the  Macae, 
iii.  80 — by  the  Maxyes  suffered  to  grow  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  but  not  on  the  left,  98— worn  long  by  the 
Persians,  276 — shaved  by  the  Milesians  in  testin^ony  of 
sorrow      -        -        -  .      -         -        »        -        iii.  278 

—  Lacedaemonians  .  adorn  theirs,  before  any  enterprize  pf 
danger,  iv.  138 — the  Persians  cut  off  the  hair  frota  them- 
selves, their  horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  on  the  deaih  of 
Masistius  -        -        -        -        -        -  .   '  iv.  331 

Halysy  the  jivety  its  course,  i.  34 — its  two  branches,  34,  n.  and 
117,  n. — celebrated  for  its  coldness    *        •        i.  ii7,». 

Hands  of  vanquished  enemies,  cut  off       -        -    .    ii.  421,  n. 

Hannibaly  an  artifice  practised  by  him      *        -        ii.  214,  n. 

HappitiesSy  Solon's  sentiments  00     -        ^^        -        -        i.  69 

Harcy  conceives  wh^n  already  pregnant  -      -        •        ii.  291 

llarmocydcs  animates  the  Phoceans  against  the  Persian  ca- 
valry under  Mardonius        -        -        -r        -        iv.  395 

Harniodius  with  Aristogiton  puts  Hipparchus  to  death,  iii*  178 

JIarpaguSf  Astyagcs  places  great,  confidence  io,  i.   172— is 

commanded 
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tomaaBdMi  by  A«ty«g^  to  take  Cyrus,  fttid  put  bim  to 
ikathy  i72««HleMver8  Cyrua  to  Mkrklates  to  be  exposed, 
174;  who,  fontrary  to  hi^  orders,  preserves  bim,  177; 
ea  the  discovery  of  which  Astyages  causes  Harpagus  to 
eat  of  his  own  dead  son,  182 — bis  submissive  reply  to 
Astyages  on  that  occasion,  i83"-*iuvites  Cyrus  to  seize 
ttn  the  dominions  of  Astyages,  1 87 — insults  Astyages  in 
captivity,  191 — is  appointed  by  Cyrus  to  tfie  command 
of  his  army,  235— arrives  in  Ionia,  and  blockades  the 
difietent  towns,  225 — takes  Phocssa,  225— -takes  the  city  - 
«f  the  Tnans.  030 ;  and  the  other  cities  ci  Ionia,  Miletus 
excepted,  251— proceeds  against  the  Carians,  Cauuians, 
mui  Lyciaas,  253  ;  and  subdues  them     -        -        i.  238 

-«-  ttekn  Histtaeus  pdsoner,  iii.  291 ;  and  he  and  Artaphernes 
cfocify  htm        *...«.        iii.  292 

Mmmk,  whoeirer  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptians,  u 
^l«^the  anoieot  jfigyptians,  in  this  anmial  worshipped 
Ihe  aun,  .391,  n.— Osiris  worshipped  wider  the  figure  of 
«»>  89' >  n.— ^buried  by  the  Egyptians  -        -        i.  395 

Hmds  of  vanquished  enemies  exposed  as  trophies    -  ii.  421,  n. 

•—  ctfsacnficed  animals  imprecated  by  the  /Egyptians,  i.  358^— 
•f  beasts  «ever  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  .        -        i.  359. 

JftaUif  attention  of  the  -JEgypttans  to    -        -        -        i.  41 1 
Utrmanu^tkeAutorkm^  i.  401,  n. ;  405,  n.;  ii.  75,  n. ;  iii.  257. 

— Herodotus  did  not  borrow  from  him,  i.  40 19  n.;  405,  n. ; 

".  75.  n. 

^«-  some  account  of  him         -         -        -        -        ii.  76,  n. 
•^  his  advice  to  Aristagoras,  iii.  153.  257 — his  account  of 

Miltiades'  gaining  possession  of  Lemnos  -  iii.  41 1 
Jggcatoaito,  their  origiti  ....        iii.  404,  n. 

Heetory  son  of  Priamy  superior  to  Paris  in  age  and  virtue 

ii.  27 

ZKegeMftfrahif,  mm  of  Aristagoras,  bis  name  considered  by  Leu- 

tychides  as  an  omen  -  -  -  -  .  -  iv.  399 
Vegm$irtthu^  ike  Ekan^  escapes  from  prison,  by  cutUng  off  a 

part  of  his  foot -        iv- 347 

He^er,  Mycerinus  inters  his  daughter  in  one  of  wood    -    ii*  54 
mm  to  toocb  one,  esteemed  impious  by  tbe  Cyrenean  women, 

iii.  94'^the  women  of  Barce  abstain  from  its  flesh,  iii.  94 
Hfkiif  dlemanded  by  tbe  Greeks  -  -  -  -  i.  30 
*-  styled  Venus  the  stranger,  ii.  i8**Kletained  by  Proteus,  22 

-—the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  25— restored  by  Proteus 

to  Menekms  -«>*•--'*  ii.  26 
•«*-•  Attica  invaded  by  the  Tyndaridse  on  her  account,  -  iv.  380 
Hdhpoiis^  its  inhabitants  deemed  the  most  ingenious  of  all 

the  iEgy^tians,  i.  292-«**two  ciUes  of  this  name^  297,  n. 

—that 
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-*~tbat   meatioiied  by  Herodotos  prdbably  tbe  Ojti  «f 

the  Scriptures,  and  celebrated  for  tbe  worship  of  tbe 

sun         ----••-         i.  agS,  n. 

HtUy  descent  into,  a  form  of  admission  into  tbe  mysterici, 

• iv.  »7,  n. 

BtllanodiaZi  tbe  judges  at  the  Olympic  games    -    iii.  140,  n. 

BellenianSf  frequently  migrated,  i.  9i-iM:aUed  Dorians  -   i.  91 

/fe/^Ri«m,  a  temple  of  tbe  Greeks        -        -        -        ii.  125 

Hellespont^  its  breadth  and  length        •        »        -        ii.  44E 

•-~  its  original  name,  iii.  427,  n.— -the  Persians  throw  a  bridge 

across  it,  457  ;    which  being  destroyed  by  a  tempest, 

Xerxes  orders  three  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the 

Hellespont,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  vto  be  thrown  into  the  sea, 

458  —another  bridge  constructed  over  it  by  the  order  of 

Xerxes,  459— rXerxes  preparing  to  pass  tbe  bridge,  throws 

into  the  H&Uespont  a  cup,  a  golden  goblet,  and  a  Persian 

Bcymetar  -        -      .  «        -        -        -        -        iii.  489 

^tf/^ia,  why  so  called  -        .        •        •        .        iv.  188,  n* 

fielmety  crest  first  added  to,  by  tbe  Carians    •        -        i.  233 

—  usedby  the  ancients  ^n  various  occasions        -        ii.93,  n« 

—  borrowed  .by  the  Greeks  from  £gypt        «        *        iii.  86 
Helots,  a  kind  of  public  slaves  to  the  Spartans/iii.  321,  n.; 

iv*  189,  u. 

Hempy  used  by  the  Thracians  for  making  garments,  ii.  433 — 

Scythian  manner  of  extracting  a  per&med  vapour  from, 

"-433 

fieracleay  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  being 
advised  to  found  it,  sails  to  Italy  -        -        «        iii.  160 

HeracUdiB,  their  origin,  i.  37^-exclttded  iirom  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  by  the  Mermnada:        •        -        -        -        i.  45 

-<-  of  Sparta,  demand  a  compensation  from  Xerxes,  lor  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  iv.  277-^attempt6d  to  return  to  the 
Peloponnese       .------        iv,  333 

Heraldry,  their  persons  always  sacred        -        •        ii.  223,  n. 

HerculeSf  his  reputed  parents  of  iEgyptian  origin,  i.  364^— 
son  of  Amphitryon  and- A Icmena,  365,  n. ;  ii.  81 — ^bts 
temple  at  Tyre  highly  venerated,  i.  366-^preposterou8 
I  jfable  in  Greece  concerning  him       -        •        -        i.  367 

j  -^  arriving  in  Scytbia,  discovers  a  female  of  unnatural  ap- 

pearance, ii.  359 ;  by  whom  he  has  three  sons,  360 — 
the  father  of  Scytha,  the  founder  of  the  Scythians,  361— 
worshipped  by  the  Scythians,  41 3 — ^an  imprcssimi  of  his 
foot  in  Scytliia,  445 — said  to  have  measured  the  stadium 
at  Olympia  by  the  length  of  his  own  foot,  445,  n.— 'bis  size 
whence  estimated  by  Pythagoras,  445,  n. — whence  the 
proverb,  "  Ex  pede  Herculem,"         -        -        iu  445,  n. 

»r-  his  contest  wit^  £ryx,  iii.  161,  n.— *his  temples  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon  and  in  Cynosargis  -        -        iii.  $91 

—his 
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—  his  altar  at  Thermopylae,  iv.   109 — deserted  by  Jason» 

195 — when  burning,  aided  by  the  spontaneous  rise  of  ihe 
Dyras  -..--.-  iv,  130 
Hercules^  JEgi/ptian,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  of  i^gypt, 
i.  365 — according  to  Cicero,  not  the  most  ancient,  365,  n. 
— his  oracle        -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  421 

—  hi&  temple,  ii.  20— in  the  second  rank  of  iEgyptain  gods, 

ii.  80 

Hercules,  Grecian,  not  known  in  ^gj'pt       -        -         i.  364 
Hercules,  Ofympian     -         -  .         .         -         i.  ^6'/ 

Hercules,  Thasian       •         •         «•         -        -        •         i.  366 
Hertules,  Tyrian        •        -        -        -        -        -        i,  366' 

—  supposed  to  be  the  Israelitish  Sampson,  iv.  11%,  n.— ^many 

things  in  his  worship  seem  borrowed  from  the  Levitical 
lawy  or  grounded  on  what  the  scripture  relates  of  Sampson, 
-        -        -^        -        •        -        •        -        iv.  ai!9,  n. 
Hercules y  columns  of       -        -»        -        -        i,  344  ;  iii.  87 
i —  more  anciently  called  the  columns  of  Briareus,  iii.  87,  n. 
— a  people  beyond  them,  107 — names  of     -  iii.  107,  n, 
Hermippvs,  betrays  Histiaeus     ....        iii.  261 
Hervtolycusy  son-ojf  Euthynus      .        .        •        •        iv.  409 
Hermottmuiy  his  unexampled  revenge  -        -  '      iv.  ^66 

HsKODOTUs,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  i.  1 — design  of  his  History, 
aSi — simplicity  of  his  introduction,  25,  n. — his  name 
to  be  so  spelt,  and  not  Erodotus,  26,  n. — no  author 
more  warmly  commended,  or  more  vehemently  censured, 
26,  ii.--<-€Ln  English  translation  of  his  history  printed  in 
1584,  ag,  n. — censured  by  Voltaire,  54,  n. — his  malignity, 
according  to  Plutarch,  64,  n.— instance  of  his  sincerity^ 
209,  n; — personally  visited  the  places  which  he  more 
circamstantially  describes,  263,  n. — did  not  borrow  from 
Hecataens,  401,  n.;  ii.  75*  n. — lived  fotfr  hundred  years 
after  Hesiod  and  Homer,  i.-  379 — did  not  write  the 
Jife  of  Homer,  379,  n. — particularly  wishes  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  sacred  subjects  -  -  -  -  i.  389 
^*  knew  nothing  of  the  Jews,  ii.  6,  n. — instance  of  his  not 
being  so  credulous  as  generally  imagined,  33 — never 
charged  with  theft  by  Plutarch,  75,  n. — whence  the 
names  of  his  books,  133,  n. — history  and  morals  his 
proper  walks,  189,  n. — a  strong  contrast  between  liim 
and  a  modern  Gallic  republican,  189,  n. — his  manner  of 
reflecting  on  the  facts  he  relates,  193,  n, — had  a  very 
confined  knowledge  of  India,  276,  n. — perfectly  unin- 
formed in  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  285,  n. — 
falsely  acowsed  by  Stiliingfleet  of  geographieal  ignomnce, 
.  -  .-..-.  .  .  .  •  ;  ii.  358,  n. 
—  Dean  Swift's  opinion  of  him,  iii,  300,  n. — justified  against 
I       Plutarch^  respecting  the  battle  of  Marathon  •  iii.  377,  n, 

—  declares 
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—  declares   it  incumbent  on  him  to  ree&rd  the    different 

opinions  of  men,  though  he  is  not  obliged  indiscrimi* 
nately  to  credit  them,  iv.  80— declares  his  faith  in 
oracles  -  -  -  -  -  .  '-  -  iv.  24.0 
Hesiod,  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  hiib,  i:  37!^ — ^lived 
four  hundred  years  before  Herodotus       -  •       -        i.  379 

—  a  rhapsodist  -  -  -'  -  -  -»  iii.  195,  n, 
ffesperidesi  rise  of  the  fable  of  their  gardens'-  -'•  -iii,  74,  m 
Hieronyrmts^  an  Andfian,  a  f-imous  wrestler  ^  *•  •  iv.  34.3 
Himera,  lUmous  for  its  baths  -  -:••_•  in.  286,  n. 
Hindoos,  resemblance  between  them  and  the'  ancient  Egyp- 
tians -         -        -        -         -         -        -  ii.  111,11. 

Hipparchvs,  son  of  Fmstnttns,  put   to  death   by  Aristogiloa 

and  Harmodius,  iii.  179— his  vision  previoifs  to  hife  ^eath, 

- -     '   •'     «"•  >8o 

Hippiasy  ii&n  of  PisistratuSy  succeeds  Mipp^rchrts  in  the 
;government  of  Athens,  and  resents* his  death,  iii.  186— 
excites  the  Persians  against  the  Athenians,  236— con- 
ducts the  Persian  army  to  Marathon,  371 — ^lus  vision, 
378 — in  the  act  of  sneezing  looses  a  tooth,  which  he  con- 
siders as  inauspicions  •  -  -  -  iii.  ^^j}^ 
'  HippoclidtSy  son  vfTi^amlery  his  absurd  fconduct  when  a  can- 
didate for,  the  dnuglitcr  of  Clisthenes,  iii.  404 — his  ex- 
pression on  that  occasion  proverbial  -         -  iii.  405 

HippocratcSy  father  of  PhistratuSy  bchoMs  a  wonderful  prodigy, 

,,.    •      ' '      -  •       i-9S 

Hippocrates,  phiftiickm  of  Cns^  to'  his  aphoritemB  in  medicine 
scarcely  a  new  one  has  been  added'    -        .-         i.  4"2'2,  n. 

Hippocrates,  prince  of  Gchy  bctmys  the  Zancleans  to  the 
Samians  -        -         -        J      *>-•       -        -        iii.  2l$6 

Hippocrates,  so7i  of  Pantarcus,  succeeds  his  brother  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Gela,  iv.  83 — loses  his  life  in  a  war  against 
the  Sicilians         .         -         -         -         -         -         iv.  84. 

Hippopotamns,  esteemed  sacred  in  Papremis,  but  in  no  other 
part  of  ^^gypt,  i.  401 — generally  supposed  the  Hehemoth 
of  Scripture,  40*2,  n. — several  particulars  of,  40^,  n. — its 
nature  and  pro]>prties   -         -         -         -         -        i.  40-3 

Hipsicratca,,  to  gratify  her  husband,  constantly  wore  the 
habit  of  a  man        -         -         -         -         -         iii.  45,  n, 

Histiceay  the  cifj/  of  possessed  by  Xerxes'  fleet  '  -         iv.  188 

HisticntSy  son  of  Lysagoras,  iii.  146 — enabled  the  Persians 
under  Darius  to  repass  the  Ister,  40 — prevented  by  Da- 
rius from  building  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  taken  by  him  to 
Susa,  143 — his  m-.mner  of  conveying  a  secret  message  tri 
Aristagoras,  153 — taken  captive  by  Utragoras,  155—by 
his  protestations  deludes  Darius,  who  sends  him  against 
Aristagoras  in  Ionia,  247 — proceeds  to  Sardis,  where  he 
perceives  himself  suspected  by  Artapherue??,  259 — as- 
sumes 
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smnes  the  command  of  the  Ionian  forces  against  Darius^ 
d6o— 18  seized  by  the  Chians,    but  released,  a6o — his 

-  letters  to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,  on  the  subject  of  a 
revolt,  intercepted,  'x6i — attempts  to  land  at  Miletus^ 
and  is  wounded  in  the  thigh:  again  sets  sail  for  Chios, 
and  passes  over  to  Mityiene ;  and  with  eight  triremes 
properly  equipped,  proceeds  to  Byzantium,  262 — in^ 
formed  of  the  fate  of  Miletus,  confides  to  Bisaltes  the 
affairs  of  the  Hellespont,  and  departs  with  some  Les- 
bians for  Chioa,  287 — gives  battle   to  the  detachment 

*  defending  Cbiof^  and  kills  a  great  number  of  them,  and 

subdues  the  residue  of  the  Chians,  a83 — besieges  Tha- 

sus,  but  raises  the  siege,  ^90;  and  is  taken  prisoner  in 

a  batxle  with  Harpagus,  291 — his  desire  of  life,  291 — 

is  crucified  by  Artaphernes    and  Harpagus,   292 — his 

head  sent  to  Darius,  who  orders  it  to  l^  honourably  in* 

terred       -        -        «        -        •        -        -        iii.  29a 

History,  its  derivation  in  the  Greek,  i.  26,  n. — what  it  implies 

in  its  original  sense  -        -        -        -        •        i.  26,  n. 

Hitman,  a  mistake  in  his  lexicon  -        -        -        ii.  444,  u. 

.  'Honier,  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  327,  n. — the  invention 

of  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  bim,  '378;    this 

contradicted,  378,  n. — lived  four  hundred  years  before 

Herodotus,    379 — his  life,    ascribed  to  Herodotus,    not 

written  by  Jiim        -*     -        -        -        -        i«  379*  n« 

—  not  ignorant  of  Helen's  arriving  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 

though  he  no  where  mentions  it,  ii.  22 — names  of  tlie 
different  parts  of  his  poems,  22,  n. — did  not  write  the 
Cyprian  verses,  34 — extolled  for  his .  lyes,  239,  n« — his 
Epigonoi,  383 — ^tha  author  of  various  poems,  besides  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  -        -        -        -        ii.  383,  n» 

—  a  rhapsodist,  lii.  195,  n. — his  verses  generally  selected  in 

the  poetical  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  atSicyon,  iii.  195 
Honeyy  used  to  preserve  dead  bodies        -        i.  253,  u. ;  »27a 
— -  abundance    of,    among  the    Zygantes,   iii.   104 — various 
kinds  of,  105,  n. — made  of  the  tamaiisk  and  wheat  at 
Callatebus         ..----        iii.  456 
Horns f  in  cold  countries,  will  not  grow,  or  are  always  dimi- 
nutive       -------        ii.  380 

—  of  peculiar  size  and  form  -        -        *        i        iii.  90,  n. 
Horses  in   the  lands  near  Sardis  feed  on  serpents,  i.  125-^ 

have  no  anttflathy  to  camels,,  12$,  n. ;  iv.  18,  n.— a  con- 
secrated white  one  of  Cyrus  lost,  i.  «56— the  province  of 
Babylon  maintains  eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen 
thousand  mares  for  the  sovereign's  use,  260 — sacrificed 
to  the  sun  by  the  Massagetse,  288 — sacrificed  to  Nep- 
tune   -        ------        iv,  288,  n. 

—  Darius  chosen  king  of  Persia  by  the  neighing  of  one,  ii.  260 

—the 
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-^tfic  Ciiicians  produced  to  Cyms  the  tribute  of  a 
white  one  every  dty,  268— particulars  concerning,  ^87,0. 
— ^mares  noiik  drunk  by  the  Scythians,  351 — trained  to  the 
chace  by  the  Iyrr«j  372 — \rhite  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  by  the  modem  Tartars,  373,  n. — bear  the 
extremest  cold  in  Scythia>  379 — wild,  white  ones  roimd 
the  river  Hypanis  in  Scythia,  408*— nspect  p^id  to  ons 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  409,  n.-^sacrificed  by  the 
Scytliians,  416— fifty  strangled  on  the  death  of  the  king 
in  Scythia  -        -        -         -        -        -        "-431 

—  the  custom  of  harnessing  four  to  a  carriage,   borrowed 

by  the  Greeks  from  Africa,  iii.  97— of  the  SigynaB, 
not  able  to  carry  a  man,  126 — those  by  the  Pra- 
sian  lake  feed  principally  on  fish,  133 — much  esteemed 
by  the  Thessalians,  189,  u.— that  of  Artybius  assisted 
his  master  in  battle,  249 — Ericthonius  the  first  who 
drove  with  four,  29^?,  n.— mode  of  ranging  four  horse* 
for  the  chariot  race,  296,  p. — the  mares  of  Cimon  inter- 
red, which  had  three  times  obtained  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  373 — ten  sacred,  called  NisaJan,  468 — 
Niseean,  remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  468,  n«;  and 
size      -------        iv.  328,  R. 

—  the  skins  of  their  heads  worn  by  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians 

on  their  heads,  iv,  10 — terrified  at  the  sight  of  camels, 
18 — the  legs  of  Pharnuches'  horse  cut  off  for  occa* 
sioning  his  master's  death,  19— a  sacrifice  of  white  ones 
offered  by  the  magi  to  the  river  Strymon,  42— in  Lace- 
dsemonia,  possessed  imly  by  the  wealthy  -  iv.  285,  n- 
Hospitality,  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  sacred  of 
all  engagements,  ii.  130,  n.— itsntes,  in  ancient  times, 
paid  without  distinction  of  person     -        -        ii.  i97,iu 

—  eostoms  of  the  ancients  respecting,  iii.  278,  n. — of  the 

Athenians     ------        iii,  '2%^^  n. 

*—  from  a'  regard  to  its  ties,  the  Athenians  spared  the  life  of 

•    Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes      -        iv.  303,  n. 

Bou$es,  formed  of  salt,  iii.  93 — of  the  asphodel  shrub,  secured 

with  rushes,  97 — that  of  Leuty chides  rased      •    iii*  338 

Huftfingy  singular  mode  of  -        -        -        -        -        ii-  37^ 

Hwbmtd/narr,  his  life  deemed  most  contemptible  by  the  Thra- 
cianr        -----.-        iii.  124 

Hyadnthia,  celebration  of-        -        -       '•        -        iv.  31a 
HybristicOf  a  feast  of  the  ArgiveSf  its  origin       -    iii.  345,  n, 
Hvmees,  his  exploits  and  death  -        -        -        -        iii,  256 

ifynetttts,  famous  for  marble,  bees,  and  honey  -    iii.  411,  n. 
nypacym,  the  river,  its  course  -        -        -        -        ii.  411 

Hypanis,  the  river,  its  rise  -        -     ^   -        -        ii.  408 

jiyperanthes  and  Abrocomus,  brothers  of  Xerxes,  fall  in  con- 
tending for  the  body  of  Leouidas  -        -        -        iv.  151 

Hyperbaton^ 
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Hypcrbaton^  bappy  example  of,  io  Herodotus    -    iii,  •67,  tu 

Hyperboreans^  ii.  365.  383.  384 — why  tbey  use  barley-straw 

in  their  sacrifices  to  Diana  -        -        -        -        ii.  386 

Hypsipyle  preserves  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas  -     iii.  413,  n. 

Ilyrceades,  his  daring  effort  -         -        -        -        i.  132 

Ilyria,  built  by  tlie  Cretans       -        -         -        -        iv.  103 

IJystaspes,  son  of  ^rsamiSy  by  order  of  Cyrus,  leaves  bis  army, 

to  prevent  any  designs  of  his  son  Darius  in  Persia  against 

Cyrus         -        -        -,       -        ...        i,  «j82 


I.     . 

lacchiZy  derivation  of  the  word  .    •        -        -    .     iv.  223,  n. 

Jack-all,  whence  supposed  to  br  thp  lion's  provider,  i^i.  102,  n. 

James  II.  anecdote  of,  particularly  characterisUc  of  t^e  spirit 
of  British  sailors   -         -        -        -,      -        iv.  a8i,  n. 

Jamida:,  Apollo  gave  the  art  of  ilivination  to      -    iii,  163,  n. 

JamuSy  whence  so  called        -         -         -         -         iy^  343,  n. 

JanuariuSy  St.  liquefying  of  his  blood  at  Naples,  .an  inctance 
of  credulity  similar  to  that  of  the  Carian  priestesses  in 
Herodotus     -        -        -  .      -        -        - .      i.  240,  n- 

lapygeSy  whence  so  called       -r        -         iii.  3,  n. ;  iv.  103,  n. 

JasoHy  his  expedition  in  the  Argo  -        -        -        iii.  83 

Ibis,  whoever  kills  one,  is  put  to  death  ,by  the  i^gyptians,  i. 
391 — buried  by  the  /Egyptians,  395 — an  imipense  de- 
posit of  them,  395,  n. — why  venerated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 409— described  -----         i.  409 

Jchneumony  ceremony  in  i^gypt  with  respect  to      -        i.  394 

Ichthyophagiy  not;  distinctly  marked  in  ancient  writers,  ii. 
-        -        -        -         -         -        -        -       160,  n. 

IdOy  mount,  a* number  of  troops  of  Xerxes  passing  under,  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm     -         -         -         w         -         iii.  470 

Jephtha,  the  account  of  his  daughter  resembles  the  story  of 
Iphigenia  ---.---    iji.  fi^  n. 

Jerboa  of  Barbary,  the  same  with  the  two-footed  rat  of  He- 
rodotus        ------.  iii,  103,  n. 

Jcrusalcniy  called  Cadvtis       -        -        -        -        ii.  104,  n. 

JeuSy  their  dislike  of  swine,  how  accounted  for  by  Plutarch, 
-    ' -        -        -   i.  370,  n. 

—  a  proof  that  Herodotus  knew  nothing  of  them     -    ii.  6,11. 

—  their  custom  of  mourning  and  feasting  at  funerals,  still  ob- 

served in  the  east  -----        iii.  1 25,  n. 
Images,    the  more  ancient  nations  did  not  worship  them, 

-        -        -  J.  193. «. 

—  the  magi  abominated  all  worship  of   -        -        ii.  247,  n. 
Imprecations,  very  frequent  in  ancient  times,  and  particularly 

in  the  east,  ii.  242,  n.— two  remarkable  ones,  ii.  842,  n. 

IndatAyrsvs, 
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IfidathifriUiy  a  Scythian  prince^  bid  answer  to  tfae  demand  of 
]]^riu8  of  earlih  and  watet-     -        .        -        .        iii.  26 

Indiay'Herod^tAiB  bad  a  very  coafined  knowledge  of,  ii.  276,  n» 
-^t!he  httat  tbere.  greatest  in  the  morning,  285 — its  pco- 
ducts         -        -       /        -        -        -        -        ii.  287 

Indums  are  divided  into  foar  princifpal  casts,  ii.  108,  n. — a 
most  numerous  nation,  272 — tbe  people  of  Asia  who  are 
nearest  the  East,  277— manners  of  their  different  nations, 
•477 — tbeirmethojd  of  obtaining  gold    -        -        ii.  28a 

-*-  their  dress  in  llie  army  of  Xerxes      -        -        -      '  iv.  7 

iMhlciicCf  a  life  of,  the  most  honourable  among  the  Thracians, 
-        -      iii.  124 

.IndostaHy  the  scm  obliged  to  practise  the  profession  of  his 
father  in        *         -         -        -         -        -        ii.  111,  n. 

Iftfa/U^  efiects  of  one  smxHng  in  the  face  df  men      -    iii.  228 

'Infernal  regionsy  visited  by  Rbampsinitos,  king  of  :£gypt» 

"•  3+ 

slvheritmccy  among  the  Lycians^  descended  to  'the  datighters^ 

-. i.  ?37»n- 

—  various  modes  of     -        -        -        -        -        iii.  419,  n. 
Inscriptwnsy  many  base  and   -servile    ones  dedicated   to  the 

Caesars  and  their  descendants  -        -        -        ii.  444,  n. 

Jnsecta,  the  Guebres,  or  ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia, 
deem  it  meritorious  to  put  all  kinds  to  death,  i.  ^05,  n. 

JntaphemeSy  one  df  the  conspirators  against  the  megi,  ii.  236 
-^his  wife  prefers  hei*  brother's  Hfe  to  those  of  her  bus-* 
band  and  children,  304 — with  part  of  his  family,  put  to 
death  by  Darius  -         -         *        -         -        ii.  306 

iMteiiigence,  secret y  many  curious  contrivances  for  conveying, 
--------  iii.  152,  n. 

—  See  Epistles, 

Intermeftt  preceded  the  custom  of  burning        -        ii.  156,  n. 

InyatSy  anciently  famous  for  its  wine      -        -        iii.  286,  n. 

loy  with   many  other   women,  taken   captrVe  by  the  Phoe- 

oicians  to  ^gypt,  i.  ^8;  thb  denied  by  the  Phoenicians, 

-        -         -  J.3« 

lolcos,  famous  for  its  poisonous  plants     -        -        iii.  234,  n. 
Ion,  son  of  XuthuSy  the  lonians  named  from       -      >v.  23.  205 
JbniSy    Sir    JVilUam,    extract    from    his    poem    on    liberty, 
-        -        -•        -        -        .-  iii.  177,  n. 

Ionia,  purity  of  its  ^ir,  and  beauty  of  its  situ£Ltion,  i.  206 — 
its  cities      -      '   -        -         -        -        -        -        i.207 

lotmOfiSy  the  first  ^IDOtig  the  Greeks  who  undertook  long 
voyages,  i.  27,  n.— subdued  by  Crortus,  35---those  of  the 
island  in  stiilliance' with  Croisus,  .^^^--ofter  allegiance  to 
Cyrus,  205;  Who' rejects*  it,  206— the  appellation  dis- 
dained by  thto  •  Atfa^Aaa,  ao8  -^are  divided  into  twelve 
VoL^  IV.  K  K  states. 
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states,  110 — celebrate  the  ApaturiaD  festival,  2i3*-teoxl 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  217 — are  subdued  by  Harpagut, 
231 — neglect  the  advice  of  Bias,  to  erect  a  city  in  Sar- 
dinia, 33a — together  with  the  ^olians  are  incorporated 
by  Harpagus  with  bis  forces  .        -         -        -        i.  233 

—  are  rev/arded  by  Psammitichus  king  of  ^gypt,  for  assisting 

him,  ii.  96 — preserved  a  constant  communication  between 
^gypt  and  Greece        -        -        -        -        -       .8. 97 

—  posted   by  Darius  near  the   Ister  to  defend  a  bridge,  ii. 

452 ;  reject  the  advice  of  the  Scythians  to  quit  it,  iii.  36 
— considered  by  the  Scythians  as  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, 40 — their  calamities  at  Miletus  and  Naxos,  145^"-* 
a  republican  form  of  government  established  .amongst, 
by  Aristagoras,  155 — possess  Sardis,  the  citadel  ex- 
cepted, 241 ;  but  retreat,  242— are  defeated  by  the  Per- 
sians at  Kphesus,  and  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  243 — 
persevere  in  their  hostilities  against  Darius,- and  reduce 
Byzantium  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  244 — are  joined 
by  the  greater  part  of  ihe  Carians  and  Cyprians,  244 — 
hasten  to  join  Onesilus  of  Salarais  with  a  numerous 
fleet  against  the  Persians,  ^^48 — obtain  a  victoiy  over  the 
.  Phoenicians  off  Cyprus,  250 — on  the  defeat  of  Onesilus 
by  the  Persians  off  Cyprus,  return  with  all  expedition 
to  Ionia,  252 — those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sardis,  are  attacked  by  Daurises  and 
other  Persian  generals,  and  their  towns  plundered  and 
divided,  252 — assemble  with  their  fleet  to  defend  Miletus 
against  the  Persians,  264 ;  but,  impatient  of  discipline, 
refuse  to  perform  their  customary  duty,  270— meet  the 
Phoenicians  with  their  fleet,  271*— a  third  time  reduced 
to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  293 — their  districts  divided 
by  Artapbemes,  303 — Datis  the  Mede  takes  them  with 
his  army  against  Eretria    -         -        -        .        iii.  365 

—  appear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 

ships,  iv.  23 — so  called  from  Ion,  23.  205— their  female 

slaves  celebrated  for .  their  accomplishments,  273,  n. — 

revolt  from  the  Persians  at  Mycale  -  -  iv.  408 
JosephuSf  a  sentiment  of  his  concerning  Antiocbus  Epiphanes 

censured  -  -.  .-  -  -  -  ,  iii.  357,  n. 
Iphicraie3f  his  reply  on  being  reproached  with  the  meanness  of 

his  family  -  -  -  -  -  .  •  iii.  180,  n. 
IpMgenia  -  -  -  -  -  ....  iii.  6 
Irasa^  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Africa,  iii.  57 — the  Greeks 

not  permitted  by  .the  Africans  to  seie  it«  .      -  iii.  57 

Jroft,  the  art  of  inlaying,  invented  by  Glaucus  of  Chios,  i.  56 

— ^a  metal  not  used  by  the  Massagete  *  ,  -  'i.  286 
liagoras,  son  of  Tisander^  contendiPS  with  ClUtbenes,  for  sn- 

"    . .    ptriority, 
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^eriority,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  feetions,iii.  19  j 
r— overcome  by  Clisfhenes;  procures  a*  sentence  of  expulsion 
against  bim -end  other  Athenians  -        -        iii.  200 

Iw,  the  first  of  all  the  .Egyptian  deities,  i.  359— her  festival 
in  iEgypt,  359.  383— cows  sacred  to  herin  iEgypt,  360 ; 
>     ill.  ©4— her  form,  i^   360*— her  festival  and  temple  at 
BusiriS)  383,-384 — called  in  the  Greek  tongue  Demeter  or 
Ceres  -        -        ---,--        -        i.  383 

—  Ceres  so  called  by  the  ^Egyptians,  ii.  100— her  temple  at 

Memphis   -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  123 

•-  honoured  by  the  Cy renean  women,  iii.  94-^a  memorable 

story  of  her  priests  at -Rome  -  .  -  iii.  534,  n. 
Island  of  Chemmis  said  to  float,  ii.  99 — Cyanean,  formerly 

floated       -         -         -         -         -         -         -         ii.  447 

IssedimeSf  their  cqstoms  -  .  -  •  -  -  ii.  375 
Ister,  the  river,  its  course  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  i.  343 

— Mr.  Gibbon's  description  of  it  -'  -  -  i- 3439  0* 
Isthmus  of  the  Chersonese,  its  extent  -        -         iii.  298 

Judges  of  England,  their  independency  -  -  ii.  181,  n. 
Julian^  his  dying  speech  contains  many  sentiments  similar  to 

those  of  Solon  in  his  reply  to  Croesus  -  *  i.  61,  n. 
JunOy  Cleobis  and  Bito  rewarded  .for  drawing  their,  mother  in 

a  chariot  to  the  temple  of^  i.  63^worshipped  in  ^gypt, 

-        - -  »-374»n- 

*—  her  temple  at  Sam  OS      -        -        -        -        *        ii.  130 

—  her  temple  at  Platasa  -  -  -  iv,  57.  361.371 
Jupiter,  invoked  by  Croesus,  as  the  deity  of  expiation,  hospi- 
tality, and  friendship,  i.  78-^his  various  epithets  and 
characters,  78,  n.;  363,  n.— the  firmament  worshipped 
under  that  name  by  the  Persians,  194 — worshipped  by 
the  ^Ethiopians,  335 — his  oracle  at  Aferoe,  336 — ^why 
represented  by  the  ^Egyptians  with  the  head  of  a  ram, 
363— an  edifice  erected  to  him  under  the  shade  of  a 
beech-tree  by  a  Theban  priestess,  381— his  oracle  in 
iEgypt       -        -        -        -        -r         -        i.  4^1 

Jupiter  Jntmofif  i.  363— his  oracle  -         -         i.  340.  380 

—  his  temple  ordered  byCambyses  to  be  burnt  -  ii.  171 
Jupiter  BehiSj  his  temple  at  Babylon  described        -        i.  246 

—  the  Babylonians  fly  to  his  temple  -  -  ii.  345 
Jupiter,  Carian,  his  temple  at  Mylassa  -        -  -         i.  234 
>>  sacrificed  to  by  the  Alcmaeouide  -  .  >.  iii.  193 
Jt/piter,  Celestial       -         -    '     -  -  -  -  iii.  316 

Jupiter  Forensis        -        -        -  -  -  -  iii..  165 

Jupiter^ Grecian        -      .•        -  -  -  -  iv.  313 

Jupiter  Hercavs  -  -  .  -  .  -  iii..  33a 
Jipiicrj  Laln-andmian   -        -        -        .        -        iii.  254,  n. 

,  Jupkerf  Lacedcemonian  •  -  -  •  -  -  iii.  315 
.Jupiter  Lapkystiui    •        *.        -        -        -        ^        iv.  128 

K  K  a  Jupiter 
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Jupiter  Liberator       -        -        -        -        -        -        "•  SS* 

Jupiterf  Lyaean        ----••        iii.  114. 

Jupiter  Olympus  -         -         -        *         -         -         L298 

^-  his  statue  erected  by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  PkttKa, 

!▼.  389 

Jupiter  Osogus      ------        i.  434,  n. 

Jupiter  Papceus  -  *  •  •  -  -  ».  413 
Jupiter  Stratiui  .  -  -  -  ,  •  -  -  iii.  254 
Jupiter^  Thebajif  a  woman  sleeps  in  his  temple,  i.  947 — his 
worshippers  sacrifice  sheep,  and  abstain  from  goats,  i.  36a 
-—  his  image  has  the  head  of  a  goat  -  -  -  iii.  88. 
Jupiter  Uriui       ------        ii.  447,  h. 


KiJdy  an  oil  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts  of 

^gypt i.  437 

Kingy  immediate  access  to  bis  person,  first  forbidden  by  De* 
ioces,  i.  160 — ^his  minister  called  his  eye,  177,  n. — the 
great  king,  the  title  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  L  254,  n. 

—  a  title  frequently  given  to  the  Carthaginian   generals, 

7        -  iv.  95,  n. 

^>^'  ^f  ^gyp^y  successors  of  Menes         -        i.  443 ;  ii.  74 

w-  of  the  sacerdotal  order        •        -        -        -         ii.  70,  n. 

Kings  of  Persioy  going  on  any  expedition,  named  their  suc- 
cessor   -        -        -        -        -        --        i.  a8i,  n. 

Kings  of  Sparta,  their  privileges,  iii.  315 — their  honours  after 
death      '  -        *        -        -        -        -      ^  -        iii.  320 

—  their  names         ------        iv.  290 

Kites  never  migrate  from  £gypt  •        -        -        i.  326 

Knees,  embracing  of  them  a  common  act  of  humility  and 

BuppUcation iv.  383,  n. 

Knights  of  Sparta,  three   hundred  attend  on  Themistocles, 

iv.  285 

Knots  anciently  used  Instead  of  locks  -  -  u.  31 1,  n. 
XerdA,  a  circumstance  in  the  history  o{,  similar  to  one  in  a  story 

in  Herodotus    -        -        -        -        -        -        i.  85,  n. 


Labda,  daughter  of  Amphion^  histary  of -her  and  her  son  Cyp- 
selus         •        - th.  925 

Labt/netus,  the.same  with  l^ebuchadnezaar,  i.  isi,iu— the  last 
king  of  Babylon  .  -     .  -        .        -        .        ii  1^,  b. 

Ls^nitus,  attacked  by  Cyrus  1*  *  •  •  i.  91^4 
7  ...  Labprintk, 
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Labyrinth^  near  the  lake  Mtieris,  ii.  84 — ^four  eefebrated  ones 
of  antiquity    -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  85,  n. 

—  Cretan,  its  inventor  -        -        -        -        iv.  loa,  n. 
LacedctmomoMy  in  alliance  with  Croraus,  i*  35*  115 — obtain 

good  laws  through  Lycurgus,  105;-  and  after  his  death 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  108 — are  defeated  by  the 
Tegeans,  109— after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Orestes 
are  successftily  1 14 — battle  between  them  and  the  Ar- 
gives  for  Thyrea,  1  ag-^-refase  to  assist  the  lonians  and 
Julians,  yet  threaten  Cyrus  to  resent  any  injury  against 
the  Grecian  cities,  3h8 — their  reverence  to  age, 
-  -  -  •  -  i.418 
-^  undertake  an  expedition  against  Polycrates,  ii.  199— their 
contempt  of  oratory,  %o\y  n. — attack  Samos,  but  retreat, 
211 — their  form  of  government        •        -        ii.  (257,  n, 

—  permit  the  Minys  to  reside  among  them,  iii.  44 — ponish 

them  for  intemperance,  44 — always  inflict  capital  punish- 
ments by  night,  44*^end  an  army  under  Archimolius, 
to  expel  the  Pisistratidse  firom  Athens,  188;  but  without 
sQccess,  189— in  a  second  attempt  under  Cleomenes 
are  successful-,  and  deliver  the  Athenians  from  oppression^ 
191 — assist  Cleomenes  in  sei2ing  the  citadel  4^  Athene 
but  are  foiled,  204 — pass  a  law,  jbrbidding  buth  their 
kings  to  march  with  the  army  at  the  same  tine,  206 — 
propose  to  their  allies  the  restoivtion  of  Hippias  to 
Aiheins,  22Q — affirm  that  tjiey  were  first  iirtroduced  into 
the  region  they  inhabit  by  Aristodemusr  311— -their  per- 
plexity  concerning  the  eldest  son  of  Aristodemns,  312 — 
dist'uig-uished  their  princes  by  many  honourable  privileges, 
315 — their  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a  king,  321 — 
debts  remitted  by  the  king's  successor,  323-^£eir  sous 
follow  the  professions  of  their  fathers,  323' — resolve  to 
assist  the  Athenians  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
but  are  prevented  by  an  inveterate  custom  of  undertaking 
no  enterpri2e  before  the  full  moon,  376— their  advice  to 
the  Platasans,  381 — two  thousand  arrive  at  Athens,  and 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  the  Medes, 
proceed  to  Marathon;  Uien  return,  after  cpngratulating 
the  Athenians  on  their  victory  -  -  -  iii*  ^95 
—  Thomson^s  animated  description  of  Sparta^  iv.  35,  vt. 
— throw  the  messengers  of  Dariua  into  wells,  57 — 
send  Spertbies  and  Bulis  to  be  punished  by  Xerxes,  for 
the  murder  of  the  Persian  ambassadors  at  Sparta,  59; 
who  refuse  prostration  before  Xerxes,  and  are  sent  back 
by  him,  without  any  punishment,  to  their  own  country, 
61 — tbeir  custom  before  any  enterprise  of  danger  to 
adorn  their,  hair,  158 — guard  the  pass  at  Thermopyle 
with  great  skill,  against  Uie  Medes  and  Persiacs  detached 
K  K  3  from 
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£rom  Xerxes'  army,  140 — their  engagement  with  th» 
Persians  at  Thermo pylae,  150 — why  their  soldiers  wore 
a  red  uniform,  150,  n.— are  overpowered  by  the  Persians 
at  Tbermopyla,  1 53 — when  they  had  no  arips,  fought  with 
their  nails  and  teeth,  1 53,  n. — trembler,  an  established 
term  of  reproach  with  them,  1 57,  n.— remarks  on  their 
manners;  159,  n. — method  by  which  Deroaratus  informs 
them  of  the  intentions  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  168 
-—discourage  strangers  from  visiting  Sparta,  and  when 
there,  consider  them  as  spies,  285,  n.'— the  wealthy  only 
possessed  hor&es^  285,  n.— »gold  and  silver  money  not 
permitted  at  I-Acedaemon,  •2()5,  n. — send  deputies  to  the 
Athenians  to  oppose  their  alliance  with  Xerxes,  300 — 
send  a  detachment  of  hve  thousand  men  to  assist  the 
Athenians  against  the  Persians,  316— -obtain  five  victo- 
ries by  the  assistance  of  Tisamenus  as  a  divine,  346 — 
challenged  by  Mardonius  at  the  battle  of  Piata^a,  357 
— to  deceive,  a  distinguishing  maxim  of  their  government, 
363,  n. — ^victorious  at  Plata?a,  373— bury  their  dead  after 
the  battle  of  Plauea  «        *        •        .        -        iv.  393 

lAuk       -        -        -        •        -        '        -  iii.  263 

Ladice  marries  Amasis,  king  of  i£gypt,  ii.  127;  whose  imbe- 
'  cility  is  removed  by  her  vows  to  Venus  -        ii.  128 

LaiuSf  son  of  l^daauy  iii.  185^  a  shrine  built  to  the  furies  of 
him  and  CEdipns  -        -        -        -        "        iii.  47 

Lampofty  son  rfPUheasy  his  impious  counsel  to  Pausamas,iv.  385 

Lamps^  feast  of,  in  iEgypt,  i.  385— Egyptians  make  them  in 
the  highest  perfection       -        -        -        -        i.  386,  n. 

Lampsacenes  make  Miltiades  their  prisoner,  in.  298;  but 
intimidated  by  the  threat  of  Croesus,  release  him,  iii.  299 

Idtmpsacusy  given,  to  Themistocles  to  furnish  him  with  wine, 
iii.  36,  n. — famous  for  the  birth  of  several  great  men,  and 
the  residence  of  Epicurus         -        -        -  .      iii.  36,  n, 

Laodamasy  son  of  Eteoclcsy  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo,  iii.  185 

Lapitha^  first  used  bridles  and  harness  for  horses,  iii.  226,  n. 

Jjorissotii  peculiarity  of  their  ground        -        -        iv.  308,  n. 

Lasus^  ofHermioncy  detects  Onomacritus  introducing  a  pre- 
tended oracle  among  the  verses  of  Musaeus     -      iii.  424 

Latonay  oracle  of,  at  Butos  -         -        -        i.  42 1 ;  ii.  94 

—  her  .temple  and  shrine  at  Butos,  ii.  97 — one  of  the  eight 

primary  divinities,  99-i*the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 

------        ii.  100 

Lectnot   t^e   courtezoft,  cause  of   her   biting  off  her  tongue, 

iii.  179,  n. 

Jjtagrusy  9$n  of  Glancon^  slain  by  the  Edooians  in  a  cbntest 
about  some  gold  mines         -        -        -    •    -        iv.  382 

J^danumi  a  gum,  ii.  290,  b. — ^how  gathered  by  the  Arabians, 

-        '        -        •       n.  «95 

Lcmnioin^ 
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LemmanSf  iubdued  by  Otanes,  iii.  i44---th«ir  womeD;d«8tToy« 
tbeir  husbands,  withThoas  their  king,  413 — the  Greci- 
ans called  every  atrocious  crime  Lemnian      -        iii.  413 

Lemnoif  possessed  by  Miltiades  ->        -        -        -        iii.  410 

Leocedesy  son  of  Phidon,  first  instituted  the  instruments  of 
measuring,  in  the  Peloponnese     ...        iii^  403 

Xeon,  san  of  Meles^  carried  by  his  father  round  the  walls  of 
Sardis         -------        i.  13^ 

LeoBidas,  son  of  Anaxandrides    -         .        .        -         iii.  159. 

—  entrusted  b}^'  the  Greeks  with  thc^  chief  command  against 

Xerxes,  iv.  134 — his  ancestors,  134 — how  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spaita,  134 — guards  the  pass  at  Thermopylso 
against  detachments  from  Xerxes'  army,  140 — consents 
to  the  retreat  of  his  allies,  and  resolves  himself  to  defend 
his  post  at  Thermopylae,  i47-*engages  with  the  Barba- 
rians, 150J  and  falls,  with  three  hundred  of  the  ^Spar* 
tans,  151— the  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fall>  in  contend- 
ing for  the  body  of,  151 — his  bones  carried  back  io  Sparta 
forty  years  after  his  death,  152,  n. — ^memorable  things 
concerning-  him>  159,  n. — his  dead  body  barbarously 
treated  hy  Xerxes,  167 — satisfaction  for  his  death  d^ 
manded  of  Xerxes  by  the  Lacedeemonians,  278^  his 
death  revenged  on  Mardonius      --        -        -        iy- 373 

Leontiades,  son^of  Eurymachus^  iv.  135 — with  the  greater  part 
of  the  Thebabs  under  his  command,  has  the  royal  marks 
impressed  upon  him,  by  command  of  Xerxes      -  .  iv.  158 

Lepitvdusy  a  fish  venerated  by  the  i^gyptians        -        i.  403 

Leprosy,  persons  afflicted  with,  secluded  from  society  by  the 
Peisians,  i.  202 — supposed  by  the  Persians  to  be  inflicted 
for  an  offence  against  the  sun        «        *        -        i.  202 

Luhos^  its  fame,  i.  216,  a.— now  called  Mityiene   -    i.  216,  n. 

Letters,  introduced  by  the  Phcenicians  into  Greece,  iii.  i8i«^ 
particulars  respecting  tbeir  invention        -        iii.  181,  n. 

—  engraved    on     roeks     by    Themistocles,  iv,    i86, — See 

Epistles. 

Leviathan  of  Job,  variously  understood       -        •        i.  398,  n. 

LeviteSf  derived  by  Plutarch  from  Lysios,  a  name  of  Bacchus^ 
--        -        ---        -        *        -    i.  37o>n- 

Levtjfckides,  son  of  Menaris,  together  with  Cleomeaes,  asserts 
the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  329 
^-insults  Demaratus,  after  being  elected  king  in  his  room, 
332 — is  banished  from  Sparta,  and  his  house  razed>  338^* 
goes  with  Cleomenes  against  ^gina,  339 — the  Laceda  - 
monians  resolve  ta  deliver  him  up  to  the  jEginetae,  but  are 
prevented  by  Theasides,  353 — ^his  speech  to  the  Athenians 
on  their  reiusing  to  deliver  up  their  hostages,  354— de- 
parts from  Athens  without  success  -  -  iii'  358 
Kk4  —  his 
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r*-  lit»  d«8cent>  iy.  99o-«sail8  witii  tbe  Gredwi  ieet  from  D«i« 

lo6  towards  SaJinos,  40a — sails  to  Mycale,  40i4j--ihis  stra- 

tage  Ai,  404. 406,  n. — obtains  a  victory  at  Mycale,  iv.  407. 

Xc6a/iaff,  ceremony  of  offering  it      -         .         «        iii.  3i&,ii. 

Jjberty,  p«ein  addressed  to^.by  Sir  Willisni  Jone%  iii.  177,  lu-^ 

its  effects  on  tbe  Athemans,  210 — speech  of  Sosicles  of 

Corinth  in  fiEiTOur  of  it         ....        iii.  2^^ 

lAbrarieSy  eminent  collectors  of,  among  the  ancients,  iii.  096,  n. 

Xi^yo,  whence  its  name  •    -        .        .        ^        •        ii.  400 

-^  the  part  described    by  Herodotas,  now  called  B^bary^ 

iii.  no,  a.-^^ee^  Africa, 
Jiiby^nity  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  lo-— See  African^ 
lic^M discovers  the  body  of  Orpstes      ^        •        -        i.  lit 
Xie,  allowed  to  be  told,  by  Dariust  ii.  ssg^Ilomer  extolled  for 

lying iL  239,  n. 

Xt^,  hnmatty  seventy  >ears  tbe  term  of   <»     .    -         -        i.  65 
--r  its  term  in  Persia  and  Ethiopia     -        -        -        ii.  166 
Lightning  destroys  tbe  palace  oif  Scyles,  ii.  441-^every  thing 
and  place  struck  by  it,  was  by  the  ancients  deemed  sa- 
cred     -        -        i        -        -        -        -        ii.  441,  n. 
^—  destroys  numbers  of  Xerxes'  troops  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Id^  -         -        p.        -        -        ,        ,        iii.  4701 

^itrtiw,  ofiEgypt i.353»n- 

.i-^  Colchian,  similar  te  the  ^Egyptian      -        -^        -        iu  6 

Xtnw,  the  first  inventor  of  melody  among  tbe  Greeks,  i.  417,  n. 

,^«the  Grecian  song  so  called        -         -         i*  417*  and  n. 

Jjionsy  one   of  pure  gold,   placed  by  Croons   in  the  temple 

at  Delpbi,  i.  86--«wby  a  type  of  an  inundatioD  with  the 

jfigyptians,  323,  n. — reason  of  the  custom  of  making  the 

water  which  proeeeds  from  the  roofs  of  buildings,  &c. 

come  through  the  mouth  of  a  lioft      .        •        i.  323,  o. 

.— boars  their  chief  food       -        -        -        -        iii.  103,  n. 

•^  destroy  the  camels  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  preference 

to  oCher  beasts,  iv.  49<--prefer  the  flesh  of  a  Hottentot 

to  that  of  any  other  creature,  50,  n.— natural  history  of, 

where  to  be  found    -----        iv.  5i,n. 

^^  Lioness  produces  but  one  young  one  in  her  life,  ii.  292  ; 

this  contradicted     -----        ii,  292,  n. 

lasnUy  the  streams  o^  insufficient  for  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in 

his  expedition  against  Greece         .        .        .        jy.  ^g 

IMiUlmry^  a  mistake  of  Ids,  in  translating  Uerodotu^  iii.  483,0. 

JbiOirdSf  eaten  by  the  Troglodytss  -        .        *        iii.  91 

Lockty  Mr.  his  words  on  dreams    -        -        -         iii.  443,  n. 

lM:k$f  anciently  supplied  by  knot»  -        -        -.        ii»  31 1,  n. 

Locri      --•-•--■iii.  ^Sz 

loeueiSp  most  probably  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 

and  why         -         •.       •        •        •        ^        i.4i5,n. 

Locusts^ 
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TiOCUsUf  how  eaten  by  the  Nasamones  in  Africa     •        iiL  75 
LqdifTog,  his  ode  ^        -  -        -        -...-..  ,  iiu4^2,  o^ 

Zandortf  qiiantity'bf  calUe  annually  consumed*  in,  above  thirty* 
years  ago^  iv,  118,  n. — nuoaber  of  its  inhabitants, 
--------  iv.  118,  Uw* 

Ldfaphagiy  five  entirely  on  4he  lotos       ...        iii.  8i 
Lotas  of  Mgypt       -----        i«+34;  iii.  81 

Lucan  has  beautifully  described  the  appearance  of  the  genius 

of  his  country  to  Cassar,  when  arrived  on  the  banks  of 

the  Rubicon  «...        -        iii,  ^^^  q, 

Luci?ia,  o/feriDg  to,  by  two  Hyperborean  virgins       -      ii*  387 

IjUCuIIus,  his  expences  whenever  he  supped  in  his  room  called 

the  Apollo    ------         iii.  454^  n, 

t^cianSf  so  .  called  from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion^  i.  "237; 

iv.  23— take  their  names  from  their  mpthers      -      i.  237 

t—  furnish  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships,  iv.  22 — their  dress  in 

Xerxes'  army      -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  22 

Lycidas  and  his  family,   stoned  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 

iv.  310,  311 
Lt/comedesy  son  ofMschrcas         -        *        -        -        iv.  179 
Lyco;><w,  his  valour  --        -        -        -        -         ii.  21a 

LycophroUy  son  qfPeriander,  banished  by  bis  fatiher,  ii,  206 — 
killed  by  the  Corcyxeans       -        -        -        -        ii.  an 

Jjycurgus  frames  laws  for  the  Lacedsmonianfi,  i.  105;  whJ 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  io8--some  of  his  laws 
exceptionable  -        -        -        -        -        i.  105,  n. 

•^  remarks  on  his  institutions        .        •        -        iv.  159,  «» 
LycuSy  son  of  Pandion      -         -         -         -         i.  237;iv.  23 

hydianiky  anciently  called  Meonians,  i.  37  ;  iv.  11. — resent  the 
murder    of    Candaules,  i.  44 — their    custoihs  resemble 
those  of  the  Greeks,  70.  122.  151— privileges  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Delphiaos^  90 — war  between  them  and 
the    Aiedes,   120— -hardy   and  valiant,    127 — ^all    their 
young  women  prostituttt  themselves,  to  procure  a  mar- 
riage-portion, 150— the  first  people  on  record,  who  coined 
gold  and  silver  into  money,  152 — invented,  bowls  and 
dice,  154 — their  resource  against  a  famine,  154— part  of 
them  change  their  name  for  that  of  Tyrrhenians,  155 — 
revolt  against  Cyrus,  218 — their  manners  totally  duinged 
by  certain  observances  enforced  among  them  by  Cyrus, 
in  consequence  of  their  revolt^  221 — their  origin,    i.  2^ 
—  said,  to  possess  a  fertile  territoiy  and  a  profusion  of  silver, 
---------iii.  169 

. —  in  the  army  of  Xerxes    •:        -        -        -        -        iv.  1 1 


Maca, 
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M. 

JIftftff,  their  customs  .....        iii.  8t 

XaccdonianSf  earth  and  water  granted  by  them   to  Darius, 

in,  134-^part  of  them  reduced  by  Mardonios    -    iii.  306 

Machines  feed  on  the  lotos      -      -        -        -        -'       iii.  8a 

Madness  frequently  considered  by  the  ancients  as  annexed  by 

the  gods  to  more  atrbciods  acU        -        -        iii.  342,  n. 

Moeander,  its  fountains       -         -         -         -         -         iii.  45*^ 

Matandrius^  son  of' Mceandrhs,  possessed  of  the  supreme  autho- 

thorify  at  Samos,'  ii.  330 — quits  Samos  on  the  arrival  of 

the  Persians,  and  sails  to  Lacedaemon,  335 — receives  » 

public  order  to  depart  from  Lacedxmon  -         ii.  336 

Jt^Motis,  Palusy  called  the  mother' of  the  Euxioe      -      ii.  450 

Magi  crucified  by  Astyages,  i.  191 — condemned  to  die  when 

unable  to  interpret  dreams,  191,  n. — Persian    "  -     i.  205 

— .  two   brothers  excite  a  revolt  against  Cambyses,  ii.  221 — 

■  whence  so  called,  235,  n. — some  account  of  them,  247,  n. 

— their    presents    to  Christ    indicated    their  esteeming 

him  a  royal  child,  248,  n. — great  numbers   slain  by  tht 

Persians     -  "      -        -        -         -        -         -        ii.  249 

—  appease  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia  -  iv.  123 
MdgiCy  derivation  of  the  wOrd  -  -  -  ii.  249,  n. 
Magnesia,  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  stationed  on  its  coast  -  iv.  1 19 
Mahomet y  camels  consecrated  to  -  -  -  ii.  284,  n. 
Mas,  not  to  be  called  happy,  till  we  know  the  nature  of  his 

'    death  -"-        --        -'-        -         -        i.  67 

I^HndanCy  daughter  of  Astyages^  her  dream,  i.  171 — ^married  to 

Cdmbyses  -  *     .        -        -        .        .        i.  171 

MmndrocleSf  the  Samian^  constructs  a  bridge  over  the  Bospho- 

rns,  highly  approved  by  Darius  -  -  -  ii-  45* 
Jf oneroj,  an  .Egyptian  song  -        -        -        -        i.  418 

MantineanSy  their  conduct  after  tiie  battle  of  Plataca  -  iv.  384 
jtftfro/^on,  seized  by  Pisistratus     -        -        -        -        i.  100 

—  the  Persian   army  conducted  thither  by  Hippias,  iii.  371 

— the  Athenians  arrive  there,  conducted  by  ten  leaders, 
3^1 — manner  of  drawing  up  the  Athenian  army  for 
battle  there,  385— the  battle  of,  described,  385--the 
battle  of,  represented  in  the  portico  at  Athens,  called 
Poecile,  391,  n.--£pizelus  strack  with  blindness  at  the 
battle  of-  -'-  -  -  -  -  iii,  392 
Marhky  artificially  atained,  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  higher 
iEgy^t,  ii.  129,  n.— of  Paros,  of  inimitable  whiteness, 
'--        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  ii.  216,  n, 

—  of  Paros,  always  preferred  by  the  more  eminent  sculptors 

of  antiquity  ---.-.  iii.  188,  n. 
MardoniuSf  son  qfCrobryas,  sent  by  Darius  to  Ionia,  to  super- 
•      sede  his  other  commanders^  every  where  establishes  a 

democracy 
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democracy  in  Ionia,  iii.  305 — proceeds  with  a.  nttmerom   - 
fleet'  and  army  towards  Eretria  and  Athens^  and  siibdves 
the    Thasians    and    Macedonians,  305 — Closes  a  consi- 
derable number  of  bis  vessels  and  men  in  a  storm,  306 
— is  wonnded  by  the  Brygi,  bat  reduces  them^  306 — his 
return  to  Asia  inglorious,   307— is  removed   froih    his 
command  by  Darius,  363-«»bis  advice  to  Xerxes  respect- 
ing  the  .Egyptian  and  Athenian  wars,  43a— is  sa{)posed 
to  have  deceived  Xerxes  and  Artabanus  by  a  pretended 
vision    -        -        -        -        -   -     .        -        ni,  443,  n. 

--^  a  general  in  Xerxes'  army,  iv.  15— bis  advice  tb  Xerxes 
.  fS'ter  the  battle  of  Salamis,  262 — accompanies  Xerxes  in 
his  retreat  to  Thessaly,  976;.  and  there  seleots  three 
hundred  thousand  men  from  the  land  forces,  277 — is 
joined  by.  Artabaxus,  288 — sends  ^Jys  to  consult  the 
different  oracles,  291 ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  de-> 
darations,  sends  Alexander  ambassador  to  the  Athenians, 
to  procure  an  alliance,  293 ;  who  reject  his  offers,  303 
— marches  .towards  Athens,  308 — is  received  by  the 
Thebans,  308 — takes .  possession  of  Athens  a  second  time, 
310 — withdraws  his  army  from  Athens,  •  having  first  set  • 
fire  to  it,  3120 — is  entertained,  with  fifty  Peruans,  by 
Attaginus,.  at  Thebes^  323-^marche8  with  his  army  to 
Plataea,  340— sacrifices  according  to  the  Grecian  rites, 
347— rejects  the  advice  of  Artabazus,  and  resolves  on  a 
battle  with  the  Greeks,  350— challenges  the  Spartans,  357 
■ — is  slain  at  Plataea,  373— his  body  interred  -        iv.  391 

Jdaresy  their  milk  drimk.  by  the  Scythians     -        -        ii*  35t 

—  those  interred,  which  had  obtained  prizes  at  the  Olympic 
games '        r        -        -        iii.  373 

MariandinioMf  inventors  of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  funerals, 
-        -       —        -        -        -      i.  59>n- 

Mariusy  CMtuty  impression  made  by  him  on  a  soldier  sent  to 
kill  him  in  prison  -         •       'n        -        -        ii.'345,  n. 

Marriage^  political,  betwixt  those  of  royal  blood,  i.  t^2,  n» 
««-of  Alexander  and  some  of  his  generals  to  Persian  ladies, 
form  of,  199,  n.— law  respecting,.in  Assyria       -      i.  268 

^-  between  brother  and  sister,  ii.  1 8o;.n.<^*-of  Cambyses  with 
his  sisters  -        -        -  .   .  •        <p^  .  .  «        -        ii.  182 

'^  the  Adyrmachidse,  in  Africa,  presented  their  daughters  to 
the  king  juil  before  their  marriag^,  whcrmight  enjoy  their 
persons,  iii.  70— ceremony  with  the  'Algerines,  75»  n.— 
among  the.  Nasamones,  in  Africa^  the  bride,  on  the  first 
night  after  her  marriage,  permits  every  one  of  the  guests 
to  enjoy  her  person,  76— the  only  ceremony  in  marriage 
observed  by  the  Algeiines        -         -        -        iii.  77,  n. 

M^t^i  festival  in  honour  of,  how  observed  in  ^gypt,  i.  386-* 
his  Oracle  in  ^gypt      -       v        -       •       -        i.4!ii 

—  the 
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-^  tk^^mty  <Ut7- 1»  whom  the  Scytbiasa  o-eet  sttan^  stones, 
and  tM&i^lM,  h.  4i4-^eff«moBies  observed  by  the  Scj- 
tbiafw  in  the  worship  ol  faun         .        -        .•        0.416 

^»  wQr»bipp«d  in  Thrace  -        -        -        -        -        iiL.124. 

-—  bi»  bill  ai  AtbcM,  iv.  ai2 — mippoaed  to*  bane  been  repre- 
8CAUd  by  the  Scythians  under  the  form  of  a  stronly  433,  n. 
— sa:ragie  worship  paid  toy  fc>y  the  Cilkians^  iv.  429,  n. 

Ji(ar#ya#^  hi&  poaisbment^  an  allegory    -        -        iii.  452,  n. 

MmcamUf  #aa  of  MegadoittB^  appointed  by  Xerxes  governor 
of  Doriscitf,  iv.  37 — in  return  for  bis-  bravery,  .be  and 
all  bis  deaaendantr  received  prcsenls  fron  tbe  kings  o# 
PefWa »▼.  37. 

JHaawfeif  4on  9f  Dariut^  insnlts  Artayntes,  and  narrowly 
escapes  bis  resentment,  iv.  4ii--*€nielty  of  Amestris  to- 
wards hta  wife,  416 — ^flies  to  Baetra,  with  intention  of 
SKckiag  that  province  t9  revolt  from  Xerxes,  417 — is 
Witercepfied  ip  his  way  to  Bactra  by  Xerxes,  and  pat  to 
deaih,  together  with  his  children  and  followers  -  iv.  41S 

V.aiiilW9^  &ent  by  Mardonius  with  his  cavalry  against  the 
LacedssmottiaOB  and  AibeiHans,-  iv.  338 — 4s.  killed  by  the 
Athenians,  329 — his  body  contended  ior^.  330— the  Per- 
sians mourn  for  him  -    .    -        -        -        -        iv*  331 

Jfofiw^  3Ir.  his  oxceUent  use  of  tbe  supposed  sewctity- of  the 
gRovee  at  Mona< iii.  347,  n. 

iSo9tagftctf  Cyrus  meditates  an  attack  against,  u  ^277 — in  a 
state  of  drankenness  aoe  overcome  by  Cyrus,  1%^  -,  bat  are 
at  length  victorious,  385*— tb«ir  manners        -        i.  286 

Maxtfts  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  tbe 
b^ady  andnot  on  the  left,  and  stun  tbeiv  bodies  with  ver* 
million       .---.-.        iii.  gg 

Mcadf  Dw,  his  taeaitise  on  the  influence  of  tbe  sun  and  meou  on 
tbe  human  body     .....         iii.  394,  d. 

M«fi0ure»  of  laud,  different  ones  used  by  the  ancients,  i.  ^97,  n. 

.-*-.  of  the  Arabians,  few  accounts  of  tbem  to  be  trusted  to, 
-.       *        -.-        -        .        .        .  iiti3,  n. 

Mta^ringf  iastrumants  oU  firat  inslituted  itt  tbe>Peloponnese 
by  Leocedes,  aoa  of  Phidon         •        ^        .        iii.  40a 

ilffc^kt^  conaidefed>. -even among  nations  tbe  least  refined-, 
in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  except  by  tbe  Coripthians, 

ii.  112 

Mtdea^  forcibly  carried  away  by  tbe  Greeks    -        ->        i.  29 

m^  her   process    of  boiling,    to    make  men    young    again, 

-        -        -ii.434»n- 

-*-  on  her  amvhig  among  the  Aril,  they  todifi  the  name  of 

Medfls  -        -        -        --        -        -        iv.  5 

MtdfSy  at  war  wi(h   the  Lydivns,   i.  lao— revolt  from  the 

Assyrian  government,  156 — choose  Deioces  tb^r.  king, 

iSS^build  Ecbatanay  isS'-in  a  battle  with  the  Scy- 
thians, 
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<liiati8,-la«e  Ih^  empire -^f  Asia,  165-- «t  i  feftUt,  <nit  alK 
the  greater  part  of  the  Scythians  in  a  state  of  inloxicaUon, 
anid  recover  their  possessiens,  169 — take  Nine^veh,  and 
enbdae  the  Assyrians,  169 — doubtful  whether  their  dia- 
lect the  same  "with  that  of  tiie  Persians,  173,  n.— van* 
^uished  by  the  Persians,  192 — take  up  arms  against 
Dariue,  bat  \wthout  saecess,  194— antiquity  of  thehr 
union  with  the  Persians  -        -        -        -        i.  203,  n. 

—  the  Persians  comprthentled  under  the  name  of  Medes,  hy  He- 

rodotus and  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  iii.  42,  n.  127,  ti. 

—  formerly  called  Arii,  iv.  5--«ndeltVt^)fi-iBg  to  gain  the  past 

at  Thermopylec,  are  repulsed  by  th^  Lacedxmonians  with 
great'loss  -----'-        iv.  140 

Modtan  vest,  invented  by  Semiramis         -        -        iv.  44^  o* 
Medicine,  opinion  of  its  origin,  i.  270,  n. — how  exercised  in 
iEgypt.  4^^-*-iiont  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at  per- 
fection   -------        1.422,  n. 

Meduia,  the  chief  of  the  Gorgons,  her  story       *        i.  432,  n, 
Megtihyzia,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against  ^e  ma^, 
ii.  ^36— hisispeech  in  favour  of  an  oligarchy    -      ii.  252 
—  highly  esteemed  by  Darius,  iii.  41 — reduces  in  the  Hel- 
lespont all  who  are  in  opposition  t^  the  Medes,  42 — con- 
quers the   Perinthians,  119 — by  order  of  Darius,   leads 
his  army  into  Pseonia,  and  transports  the  Paeonians  from 
Europe  int6  Asia,  i3i«»«sends  seven  x)f  his  army  into 
Macedonia,  to  require  of  Amyntas  earth  and  water,  134 
— arrives  with  the  Paeonians  at  Sardis,  141 — his  advica 
to  Darius  respecting  Histin^us     _         -        -        iii.  141 
MtgacleSy  son  of  Alcmceon,    at  the   head  of  a  faction,  expels 
Pisistratus  f rom  Athens,  i.  94 — marries  the  daughter  of 
Pisistratus    -.1-        -        -        -        ..        i.  97 

—  marries  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes  -        -        iii.  406 

Mcgacreou  of  Abdera,  his  witty  remark  on  the  excessive  ex- 
pence  the  Abderites  sustained  in  eniertainiirg  Xerxes  and 
his  army    -        -        -        -----        iv.  46. 

Mfgara,  i/i  i^c^oia,  ravaged  by  the  Persian  army    -      iv.  321 
Megara,  in  Sicily,  the  people  of,  how  treated  by  Gelbn,  iv.  86 
Megistias,  the  soothsayer,  his  prediction  of  death  to  the  Greeks 
stationed  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  iv.  146 — is  dis- 
missed by  Lconidas  at  Thermopylae,    but  refuses  to  de- 
part, 149 — inscription  on  his  tomb      -        -        iv.  155 
Mehmpus,  ion  of  Amytheon,  first  taught  the  Greeks  the  name 
and  sacrifice  of  Bacchus       -        -        -        -        i.  373 

-^  is  invited  by  the  Argives  to  cure  a  madness  among  their 

women,  iv,  344— obtains  half  the  kingdom  of  the  Argives 

for  himself,  rfttd  a  third  part  for  his  brother    -      iv^  345 

Mehmpygi,  story  of  them  ahd  Hercules  -        -        iv.  144,  n. 

Mdanchlceni^ 
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MelawMcBtti  have  all  black  garments,  and  feed  on  bniiatf 
flesh        --------    iii,  8 

Melanippus,  bis  relics  brought  to  Sicyon,  iii.  196;  and  sacri- 
fices and  festivals  assigned  to  him        -        -        iiL  197 

MefmOj  wife  of  Periander,    put  to  death   by  her  husband, 

-     .  -        -        -       ii.205 

— •  on  her  account,  Periander  strips  all  the  Athenian,  women 
of  their  cloaths.  -        -         -     ,    -         -,/       iiiv  a$2 

Mcmbliares,  different  accounts  of  his  descent    -        iii.  46,  n. 

Memnon,  Susa  the  cit^:pf  -         -.        -         -         iii.  176 

Memory f  the  Mgyffii^u^^  attentive  to  the  improvement  oi, 
L  410— local^  invented  by  Simonides,  410,  n. — the  fa^ 
culty  of,  more. valued  in  ancient  times  than  at  present 
--        -.--        -        -        -  i.  410,  n. 

Memphis,  pyramids  of,  i.  299 — the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
detached  from  the  water  by  Menes,  441 — different  opi- 
nions of  its  site,  441,  n. — all  doubts,  respecting  its  situ- 
ation removed  by  the  investigation  of  Major  Rennd, 
44a,  n. — built  by  Menes        .      ,  -        .        -       i.  443 

MeUy  degeneracy  of  Uieir  race    *        -        -        -     i.  1 1 2,  n. 

Mendesiatu  preserve  goats,   and  .  sacrifice  sheep,  i.  362.  36S 

Men-eaters       -  .     -        -        -        *-        -        -        ii.  370 

Menelaus,  assisted  by  the  Greeks  to  recover  Helen,  ii.  25 — 
after  the  capture  of  Troy,  arrives  in  -^gypt,  where  Helen 
is  restored  to,  him,  26 — sacrifices  two  iBgyptian  chil- 
dren   -        -    .    -        -        -        -        -    .    -       .  ii.  26 

Menesy  the  first  king  of  ^Egypt,  i.  294— this  contradicted  by 
Bishop  Clayton,  441,  n. — diverted  the  Nile,  442— -built 
Memphis   -•-        -        -        -        -        •        i.  443 

Mercury,,  whence  the  Grecian  figure  of  -        -         i.  375 

—  his  temple  at  Bubastis,  ii.  67 — Egyptian,  named  Thoth ; 

theinv6ntor  of  sciences    -         -        -        -        ii.  68,  n. 

—  worshipped  by  the'  princes  of  the  Thracians,  who  call 

themselves  his  descendants  •        -        -.      iii.  124 

MermnadcBy  the  family  of  Qroesus^  i.  36— exrlude  the  Hera- 

clidae  from  the  empire  of  Lydia       -      .  *        -        i.  45 
Meroe,  various  opinions  of      -        -        -        -        i.  335,  n. 

Mesambruif    built    by  the    Byzantians   and    Chalcedonians, 

-        -      iii.  294 
Messages,  curious  contrivances  for  secretly  conveying,  iii,  152,  n. 
Messana,  formerly  Zancle   -         -         -         -        -     -    iv.  94 

Messengers,  swiftness  of  the  Persian  -  -  -  iv.  259 
Metempsychosis,  believed  by  the  Egyptians,  ii.  37— radopted 

by  some  of  the  Greeks  -        -        -        -     ••  ii»g8 

Metiochus,  son  ofMiUiades,  son  ofCimon,  is  taken  captive  and 

conducted  to  Darius,  who  shews  him  the  greatest  kind- 
'  nesg  -        -        -        -        -        •      .  -        iii  303 

Mice, 
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Mic^i  Sethos  delivered  from  the  Arabians  by  them     ^  .  ii.  72  . 
? —  three  species  of,  \n  Afriea    -        -        -        -  *       iir.  103 

Midway  wn  of  Gordius^  consecrates  his  throne  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  -        -        -        -        -        --        i.  47 

-^  his  gardens         -        -       '  -        -        •        -        iv.  297 
Miltnani^  Alyattes  resumed  his  foiheKs  war  agiuost,  i.  48 ; 
account  of  that  war,  49;  and  its  termination,  ss'-^court 
the  friendship  of  Cyrns-         .        -        *        -        j.  407 
• —  their  factions  terminated  by  the  interposition  of  the  Pa- 
rians, iii.  i45-«revolt  against   D^ins,  155 — ^asstst  the 
Carians,  ass-^their  city  besieged  and  takieu  by  the  Per- 
sians,   1275*— the  greater  part  of  them' skin,  376;  and 
the  remainder  carried  to  Susa,  277— their  grief  at  the 
capture  of  Sybaris      -        -        -        -        -        111.277 

MiUtuSy  the  pride  of  Ionia,  iii.  i45-*besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Persians,  275— its  wool  celebrated    -        iii.  a8o>  n. 
Milk,  of  mares,  the  customary  drink  of  the  Scythians,  ii.  351 
Millet  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia     -  .    i.  261 
Mih,    of  Croiona^    his  incredible    strength    and    appetite, 
---        ...        -----  iii.  401,  n* 

MiltiadeSy  ^m  of  Cypselus^  iii.  35 — origination  of  his  sove- 
reignty over  the  Chersonese,  294-^is  made  prisoner  by 
the  people  of  Lampsacum,  29&;  but  by  the  menaces  of 
Crcesus  is  dismissed,  ^99 — on  his  death  is  honoured  by 
the  inhabitants  of-  the  Chersonese  -  -  iii.  299 
MiUiadeSy  son  of  Cimon^  by  stratagem  secures  the  possession 
of  the  Chersonese,  iii.  301— flies  from  the  power  of  tfaer 
Scythians,  302—13  restored  by  the  Dolonci,  302 — in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  the  Phcenicians  off  Teuedos, 
s^ils  for  Athens,  302— escnpe^  to  Imbros,  302— -proceeds 
to  Athens,  .303— one  of  the  ten  Athenian  leaders  against 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  371 -—escapes  from  two  incf- 
dents,  which  threatened  his  life,  373— his  speech  to  th« 
polemarch  in  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Per^ 
sians,  which  has  its  effect,  383 ;  and  the  Athenians  are 
successful,  -  387— -his  reputation  increased  at  Athens, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Pei-sians  at  Marathon,  407'-»sails 
with  seventy  ships  to-  Pares,  407—the  cause  of  his  re- 
sentment against  the  Parians,  408 — besieges  Paros, 
408;  but  returns  home  without  success,  409-— is  gene- 
rally censujed  by  his  countrymen;  and  capitally  accused 
to  the. Athenians;  but  by  the  interference  of  the  people, 
his  life  is  saved  on  payment  of  a  fine,  416— dies  of  a 
wound  received  at  Paros,  410-— his  manner  of  possessing 
Lemnos  -  -  -  .  .  -  -  -  iii.  410 
la^ilton,  the  id^a  of  his  Pandemonhim  whence  probably  sug- 
gested - -        -;        -         iii.  263,  n. 

Mindf 
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Mindy  its  powers  increase  and  impnm  iinliiiluise  of  tile  bodf, 
- -        -      ".  3*3 

idwe^  on  the  brink  of  the  Prasian  bke,  proceed  Alexander  « 
talent  a  day -        iii.  134* 

Minerva,  her  priestess  said-  to  have  a  prodigioiie  beard  pre* 
viously  to  any  calamity  aniiong  the  Pediteieils,  i.  040;  m 
'i66— her  eoknmtiea  at  Sais,  i.  383«^her  oracle  in  ^gy  pt, 

"----.        --.-i.  421 

—  her  magnificent  portico  buHt  by  Amasis  at  Saia,  ii.  ifti«-» 

her  statue  at  Cyrene,  )28— her  temple  at  lindiiSy  11.129 

—  festival  of  the  Aueenses  in  honour  of,  iH<  85— the  daughter 

of  Neptune,  and  adopted  by  Jupiter,  86«—the  vest  and 

«gis  decorating  her  sbr'me,  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from 

the  Africans,  96— origin  of  the  loud  cries  in  her  temple, 

Q^^^the  panathenaea  in  honour  of,  180 — her  shtine  at 

Athens,  201 -*-her  temple  at  Sige«m    -        -        iii.  ^236 

iiinervaj  Alean,  her  tenq;^  at  Tegea  -        «        4.  110 

Mmervay  AssesioHy  her  temple  destroyed         -        -        i.  50 

^Idinerva  Crmti0ny  her  temple  bmlt  by  Dorietts     -      iii.  1^3 

Minerva  Foconia  ------        iii.  117,  n. 

Minerva  Pallemany  her  temple   -        •        -        -        i.  i<h 
Minerva  Polios         --.-.-        iii,  214 
Minerva  Poiiouchos         «        •        -        .        .        i.  234,n. 
Minervot  Pronean      --        -        .        -        -        i.  147 
•—  her  temple  at  Delphi  -        -        -        -        -        iv.  199 

Minerva  SciraSy  her  temple         -        -        -        .       iv.  256 
Minervoy  TrojaUy  Xerxes  sacrifices  one  thousand  oxen  to,  iii.  470 
Miniaturcy  works  m,  executed  by  the  ancients,  never  equalled 
by  the  modems       -        -        -        .        .        ii.  196,  n. 
Minos  formed  the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  sea, 
-------       ii.  309 

'-'  account  of,  iv.  99,  n,;  101,  n. — said  to  perish  by  a  violent 
death       -------        iv.  loi 

Minytty  permitted  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  reside  ^vith  them, 

iii.  44-»  punished  by  them,  44*«-escape  by  a  stratagem, 

and  take  refuge  on  Taygetus  ...        iii.  ^x^ 

^Mithray  Venus  so  called  by  the  Persians       -        .        i^  195 

.  .Miiridates  preserves  Cyrus  -        -        -        -        i.  177 

MitrohateSy   governor  of  Dascyliutky    reproaches  Oroe^es,  ii, 
307 ;  for  which  he  and  his  son  are  put  to  death  by  Oroetes, 

-        -        -       ii.  314 

Mne$ip/iilu9y  his  advice  to  Themistocles  against  the  Grecian 
fleet  s  leaving  Salamis  -        -        -        -        iv.  1117 

Modems  have  never  equalled  the  ancients  in  engraving  on 

precious  stones,  nor  in  any  works  of  miniature,  ii.  I96,n. 

Mixrisy  king  of^gypty  various  monuments  of  him,  i.  444*^ 

erected  pyramids         -        -     -  -        -       -     .  i,  444 

^  Motrisy 
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Mtnisj,  ike  lake,  ^  Xggpt^  ii.  87— its  f^yramids,  Sg^fisher^ 
there,  90— Major  Renners  conjecture  'of  the  manner  of 
its  fonnatiqp^.pOy  n. — what  became  of  the  earth  Uudt 
was  dog  out  in  forming  it      -        -        -*        •        ii.  9! 

Mole^  why  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  -        -        ii.  .^5,  n. 

Monarchy  J  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  in  favour  df^  iu 
254,  n. — arg)iimeDts  in  favour  of   -        -        -        ii.  ^55 

Money  J  the  Lydiaiis  the  first  people  on  record  who  coined 
gold  and  silver  into       -        -        -        -        -        i.  15* 

-—  borrowed  in  the  reign  of  Asychis,  king  of  ^gypt,  by 
pledging  the  body  of  a  father  -        -        -        ii.  64 

—  a  coin  of  the  purest  gold  issued  by  Darius,  iii.  66— -a  coiA 

of  the  purest  silver,  called  an  Aryandic,  issued  by 
Aryandes    -------        iii.  6i^ 

•—  in  remoter  Umes  the  families  of  kings  had  but  little,  iv^ 
494 — particulars  respecting  its  invention  and  use,  <294,  n. 
— ^gold  and  silver,  not  permitted  at  Lacedaemon,  iv.  295,  n* 

Monldesj  eaten  by  the  Zygantcs  of  Africa         -        -    iii.  105 

Montesquieu  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  the  Troglo- 
dyte    -------        iii.  91,  n. 

Moon,  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  194;  iii.  465 — swine  offered 
to,  by  the  iEgyptians  -----        i,  $j6 

-—  adored  by  all  the  Africans,  iii.  96— the  Lacedaemonians 
would  undertake  no  enterprise  before  it  was  at  the  full; 
377— doctrine  of  its  influence  on  the  human  body  now 
exploded,  394,  n.— the  time  of  the  new  moon  preferred 
in  the  east  to  begin  a  journey,  395,  n.— worshipped  by 
several  of  the  oriental  nations  -        -        iii.  465,  n. 

• —  why  the  figure  of  the  moon  wori^  by  the  Arcadians  in 
their  shoes     -        -    .    -        -        -        -        iv.  92,  n. 

Moors f  western,  mode  of  their  commerce  with  the  Kigri- 
,    liffns    -------        iii.  107,  n. 

Mountains^  the  Persians  offer  sacrifices  from  the  summits  of 
the  highest,  i.  194 — oracular  temples  mostly  situated 
on i.  194,  n. 

—  a  large  one  opposite  to  Samothracia  overturned  by  a 

search  after  mines      -        ,        -        -        -        iii.  309 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  commanded  by  Cyrus  to  alLhis  sub- 

jects  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  i.  289— time  of^  in  ancient 
.  aud.mpdern  i£gypt         .        -        ..        -        i.  427,  n« 

See  Funerals. 
Mules  never  generate  any  farther,  ii.  338,  n.;  yet  one  said  to 

have  produced  a  young  one  at  the  siege  of  Babylofl, 

339 ;  and  anoth^  at  Saudis         .        -        -        iii.  48SI 

—  never  produced  in  the  district  of  Elis;  whi<*h  the  inhabi-* 

tants  consider  as  a  corse      -        •        -        «        ii.  38^ 

—  not  produced  injScythia         •        -        -        -        iii.  2S 

Vol.  rV.  L  L  Mummiesy 
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itummei,  k  pt6ot  6t  tbe  B^h  degree  of  bo^ledg^  of  thf* 
misUy  amoBg  tbe  Agyptitca^    .       -        .        }.  4^4,  n. 

ifttf^ff,  whj  tkelr  names  annexed  to  tb^  books  of  Herodotus* 
ii-  133*  n.— tbeir  number,  residence,  add  order,    ii.  134,  n* 

—  tbe  city  Thespia  sacred  to  -  -  -  iii.  an,  d; 
HutiCf  ah  impoitant  part  Of  Grecian  edncation  -^  ii.  3^1,  n. 
Mtuiiciani,  tbe  Argives  tbe  most  skilful,  m  Greece  -  ii.  39 1 
Mjcakf  tbe  loniaAs  assemble  da,  to  celebrate  tbe  faaiotthk, 

------        i.  «i4 

—  tictoiy  of  tbe  Greeks  oter  the  Persians  at  •  it.  3^7 
JMycermuSy  king  of  JEgy^^   succeeds  Cbepbren,    ii.  $3>— his 

equitable  feigti,  53 — inters  bis  daugbter  in  an  beiAir 
made  df  woodi,  54-H:()lossi(l  statues  of  bk  Concubines, 
55^s  informed  by  tbe  oracle  of  tbe  period  of  kis  life, 
56 — ^built  a  pyramid,  58— is  succeeded  by  Asycbis,  iL  64 

itycithuty  son  ofthctrui^  consecrates  a  great  tiumber  of  sta- 
tues in  Olympia         -        -  -      -        -        -        iv.  104 

J(^/ma,  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  at      .        -        «      i*  ^34 

mylittoy  tbe  Assyrian  name  fof  Venui    -        -        -      i.  273 

Mj/rdnui,  given  by  Darius  to  Hlstisus     -  '  iii,  129.  14I.  257 

i/lifrincti  oppose  &fe  Atbeniulls  in  taking  possession  of  Lettt* 
nos,  but  are  compelled  to  surrender       -.       -        iii.  415 

ilyrmidons^  i^lrbence  so  called,  iil.  221,  n. — use  of  tbe  word  iff 
Englisb         .-...-        iii.  221,  n. 

Myrtle^  a  favourite  pladt  witb  tbe  aneients         -      iii.  4S0,  n. 

Mysy  sent  by  Mardoiiius   to  consult    tbe  different  oracles, 
-.        -        -        -        -iv.  291 

Mynantj  injured  by  a  wild  boar,  request  tbe  assistance  of 
Atys,  son  of  Crflbstts         -        -        -        -        -      i.  7^ 

Nysteneip  Cabirian,  i.  375— of  Orpbeus,  420 — I^tbagoreast 
-        -      • .        -        -        -        i.  420 

—  Egyptian,  ii.  ii6^f  Ceres  -     ii.  116;  iii.  ^73;  iv.  224 
Hyvs,  infested  by  gnats         .        •        .        •        hi.  155^  n. 


N.  • 

Kakedf  fot  even  a  man  to  be  seen,  deemed  by  tbe  BamaHant 

a  matter  of  tbe  greatest  turpitbde        -        -        - '  i.  41 

KamtSf  tbe  Lycians  take  tbeirs  from  tbeir  motbers    -    i.  237 

^ —  no  distinction  of,  among  tbe  Atlantes         -        -      iii.  92 

—  anecdote  of  a  Persian,  wbo  founded  all  bis  merit  ofi  tbe 

splendour  of  bis  iSadite,  iv.  225»  a. — presages  drawn  from 
them,    mucb    regarded    by   tbe    Greeks  and  Romans, 

-         -        iv.  399»  ^ 

J^mahi(me$         •        «        •'^       .        •        •        •        1. 340 

—  their  cvatopu   -       -       -       •       -       •     iii.  75-  97 

Ifatibiu, 
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JKitiMi^  (Qautioo  NcoiiioiQi4^  wjith  fespoct  to  tht  unputatioo 
of  their  origjUi iii.  76,  n. 

ifaiioiiiei,  cast  by  the  w£gyptiao8,  L  421 — by  Ibe  poets  of 
Gree(;e        -        -        -        -        -        -   .    -       i.  431 

fftmcraiis^  courteaans  of,  ^eneraUj  beautiful,  ii.  63 — Greeks 
settled  there  by  permission  of  Axnasia,,  king  of  ^^gypt** 
i^^fonaarly  the.soUemporuuQof  £gypt      -    U.  1^6 

y^jiWMtfter^  ooa  of  the  grandest  of  the  Romaa  shows, 

K^909if  tlbe  happiest  of  the  looian  ialaodsi  iiu  14s— ^tands 
OHt  agpiiost  a  sieg^  by  the  Persians,  151 — the  sacred 
bvolding^  and  cit^,  burned  by  the  Persiaps        -    Iii.  365 

Jlfeinuiktki^jaarf  bia  image  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  He- 
r^dc^  -        -        -        -        -        " .      ^  ^^>  ■• 

J^cio^kwgiff'XtBnP^f  irftt  proved  that  Africa  ia  surrounded 
by  Ae.sfa         -       <•     /  -       -       -       •        ii.  393 

JR/ircoib  kifig,  a^  -^^ESsmK*  succeeds  his  &ther,  ii.  101 — makes 
the  canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea»  ioit— bis  nxilita^  en« 
tarpriaes>  103 — succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis  •    ii.  104 

JS^eptnncr  horses  sacrificed  to^^.u  a88,  n^^the  ij^gyptians  dis^ 
diw.  all.  knowledge  of  .        •        .        .        i.  364 

r—  worshipp^  by  the  Africans  near  lake  Tritonis      -    iii.  96 

r^  supposed   to  cause  earthquakes^    iv.  53 — and    Minerva, 
said  to  have  placed  an  olive  and  a  aea  in  the  temple  of 
Erectbeus  at  Athens,  a  15 — his  altar  at  the  isthmus,  284 
—his  figure  erected  by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  oC 
Plataea     .  -        •        -        -        -        -        •      iv.  389^ 

Neptume^  HelieomUm  *        •        •        *        •        1.214 

ifcptunt  Hippiai  -        •        -        -        •        iv.  215,  n, 

^(e^twe  Servaior      -        •        •        -        -        -        iv,  124 

Netty  tbe  iEgypUans  cover  their  beds  with,  for  a  protection 
from  gnats  «..•..•!.  4.^3 

Neurit  said  to  have  the  power  of  transforming  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  shape  at  plea- 
sure        ..---.    ii.  369,  n.;  iii.  8 

—  compiled  by  serpents  to  change  their  habitations    -    iii.  f 

Nicknames,  the  lett^  of  the  alphabet  given  as,  by  the  anci- 
ents        ...-..-    iii.  225,  n. 

^tcodlroflntf,.  the  urn  qfOutthUf  agrees  with  the  Athenians  to 
deliver  .£gina  into    their   hands,    iii.  359«— flies  from  ' 
^g^na        •        -        -    .    -        -        -        -      iii.  360 

Nkol^vt,  son  o/Bulisy  with  Ancristus,  son  of  Sperthies,  taken 
and  pot  to  death  bv  the  Athenians         «        -        iv.  62 

Nigeff  the  rtver^  a  girl  richly  dressed  annually  thrown  into, 
^.    i.  328,  n» 

Night,  how  divided  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,      iv.  360,  n, 

Nile,  large  additions  made  to  the  land  of  £gypt  from  its 
L  Ii.  2  mudi 
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pni,  {.  ^94— height  to  iihiA  it  rise?,  296,  H.-^bcatr^ 
iifl  description  of  the  tim^  of  its  inandation,  by  LAican, 
396,  D. — of  its  name,  304,  n.J^fertility  of  its  mud,  315,  te 
-—does  not  completely  divide  Asia  and  Africa,  319-r 
its  branches,  319— its  difl^rent  appearance^  beantiftdly 
described  by  Lucan,  320,  n. — ^its  priests,  3*2(1.  429 — 
considered  by  the  natives  as  a  tutelar  deity,  3*24,  n.— » 
tivne  of  its  inundation,  32*2— hypotheses  foF  explaining 
'  the  cause  of  its  inundation,  333— ^Pococke's  explanation 
of  its  inundation,  hiost  s^tisfactoi^,  324^  n.-*— Herodotas'ii 
opibioh  of  the  cause  of  its  inundation,  327 ;  but  his  by- 
pothteis  is  Completely  refuted,  326,  n. — arniual  sacrifice 
to  its  supposed  divinity ^  328,  n.-Miever  has  the  benefit 
of  fains,  330 — why  no  breeze  blows  from  its  surface, 

*  S31-^it8  soUrees,  332— probabiy  ^  still  undisdiovered  by 
Europeans,  '332,  n.— some  perplexity  and  serious  con- 
tradiction in  what  HerodotUs  S£iys  on  this  stibj^ct,  33a,  m 
' — certainly  rises  in  Libya,  and  probably  takes^  a  similar 
course  with  the  hter,  343 — during  its  inundation,  ves- 
sels traverse  the  fields  and  plains,  439«-Oceann8  one  of 
its  names,  439,  n. — ^its  course  diverted  by  Menes,  442-* 
of  its  hidden  sources,  445,  n.^ts  various  names  in  an- 
cient writers        -        -        -     »  -        .        -        i.  440 

•^  Pheron  lost  his  sight  by  hurling  a  javelin  into  the  vortex 
of  the.  stream,  ii.  16— excellence  of  its  water,  141,  n. 
—no  stream  or  fountain  enters  into  it,  407 ;  this  must 
be  understood  with  some  limitation  -        il.  407,  n* 

-Nmeteh,  its  inhabitants  formerly  the  ftrst  power  in  Asiai 
i.  163— teken  by  the  Medes     -        -        -        -    ^'  »^9 

Nistn/Sy  remarkable  for  prodacing  horses  of  an  extraordinary 
size         -        ...        -        lit.  468 ;  iv.  32S,  n% 

Vitetisy  the  daughter  rf  Aprits^  sent  by  Amasis  as  his  own 
daughter,  to  be  the  wife  of  Cam byses       -        -     ii.  135 

Kitoerisy  queen  of  Ballon,  her  vast  works  at  Babylon,  i.  250 
— her  tomb  opened  by  Darius    -    -        -        1        i,  253 

'Nitopriif  queen  of  JEgypi,  her  stratagem  to  avenge  her  bra* 
thefr's  death,  i.  443 — suffocated  herself  -        -        i.  444 

Noahy  hiB  ark  considered  as  a  kind  of  temple,  xi.  80,  n.— tha 
Danube  properly  the  river  of        -        •        -    ii.  405,  n« 

Nomades,  African^  iiu  86 — their  customs        -        •      iii.  94 

Nomadesy  Scythian^  totally  unacquainted  with  agriculture, 
-        -        - ii.  370 

NonacriSf  oaths  taken  there  by  the  waters  of  Styx,  considered 
by  Uie  Greeks  as  inviolable        •        •        -    iii.  340,  n. 

Njfsians        -        -        -        -        -        -        •        •     iv«  ift 

Oati, 
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Oath,  the  S<ythia|i8  sw^ar  by  the  king's  throne,  ii.  4a6->th« 
Turks  swear  by.  the  Ottoman  Porte      -        -    ii.  426,  d. 

— -  taken  by  the  Peloponi^esians  previous  to  their  engagement 
with  the  Persians  under  Mardonius      -        -    iv.  326,  n« 

Ocean,  Herodotus  doubts  whether  it  completely  encompasses 
the  earth  _      --        -        -        •-        i.  276,  n. 

-^  a  bull  sacrificed  to,  by  Cleomenes  -        -        iii.  344 

—  Northern        -        -       .-        -        -        •        -     ii.  103 

—  .See  Sea. 

Oceanus,  no  river  of  that  name  known  to  Herodotus  -  i.  327 
Octomasades  deprives  his  brother  of  his  head  -  ii.  443 
Odin's  ha/l,  hope  of  sittijog  in  it  inspired  the.  Gothic  warriori 

with  invincible  courage  -  -  *  -  ii.  422,  n* 
(Ebareif  groom  to  Darius,  bis  ingenuity  procures  his  master 

the  sovereignty  of  Persia  -  -  •  -  ii.  a6i 
(Ebaxus,  0  Periian,  his  three  sons  pnt  to  .death  by  order  •£ 

Darius        -        -        -        -        -        -        -    .    ii.  446 

CEobazus,  of  Cardia,  with  other  Persians,  retires  before  tha 

Greeiu  to  Sestos,  iv.  419 — is  sacrificed  by  the  Apsin- 

thians  to  their  jpod  Pleistorus  ~  *  *  i^*  4^^ 
O^cti  of  nature  performed  at  home  by  the  ^Egyptians,  i.  347 

•-^ut  of  doors  by  the  Greeks  -  -  -  ^-  347»  "• 
Offipring,  the  Persians  esteem  a'  man  io  proportion  to  the 

number  of  his  •  .  '•  .  .  .  .  i.  200 
Oinimenti,  preci&ut,  their  use  in  hot  climates  -  ii,  435,  n, 
Oto^cic^,  «0A  of  r^eroAy  whence,  his  name  -  -  iii.  47 
Oiorpata,  the  Amasons  so  called  by  the  Scythians  -  iii.  13 
Olen,  oflA/cia,  ii.  3*88 — the  first  Greek  poet,  388,  n. — the 

word,  an  ^Egyptian  sacred  term  •  -  .  ii-  388,  n. 
.Oligarcky,  arguments  of  Megabyzus  in  favour  of  «  ii.  259 
Oliv€f  applied  by  the  ancients  to  various  uses,  and  the  symbol 

of  difterent  qualities  of  the  mind,  iii.  171,  n. — the  £pi- 

daurians  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  leave  to  take  one  of 

their  olives,  believing  tiiese  of  all  others  the  most  sacred, 

-        -        .        -        -        -        -        -        -      iii.  213 

•^  one  placed  in  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  iv.  215 
OlytHfia,  the  stadium  at,  said  to  have  been  measured  by  Her* 

cules  to  the  length  of  six  hundred   of  his  own  feet, 

-    "•  445,  n. 

^Olympic  games,  the  Eleans  send  ambassadors  to  consult  the 

Egyptians  on  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  104 
i —  laws  concerning  th^  judges  of  them,  iii.  1 40,  n.— ^mode  of 

pairing  the  combatants,  140,  tt.*-the  prizes  frequently 
X.  L  3  transferred 
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transferred  by  the  conqueron,  371,  iL-^several  exam- 
ples of  entertainments  ^en  by  the  conquerors  in  confer 
quence  of  their  victory    -   '     -        -        »      iii.  397,  a. 
Ofymfiitif  ^een  by  Xerxes  n-om  Therma    -        -<        -. . iy.  52 
Olr/n{ku$y  taken  by  Artabazus    -        -  .      -        "        iy.  38^ 
€)i»ni#y  from  birds         -        -        -        -        -        ii.  9H»  n« 
«—  fire  self-kindled,  deemed  by  ibe  ancients  auspicious,  iiu 
349,  n. — ^sneeiing  considered  as  auspicious        -    379*  ^* 

—  drawn  from  names,  much  regarded   by  the  Greeks  and 

Romans        -        -        -      .  -        -        -        iy.  399,  o. 

iktesihtSf  of  SdlafniSf  occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians  froni 

the  Medes;  iii.  244 — procures  assistance  from  the  loni- 

ans,  348 — ^his  combat  with  Artybius,  240 — ^is  slain,  351 

— ^yearly  sacrifices  to  him  by  the  people  of  Amathus, 

^     iii.  35* 

OnomacriiWf  an  AtJttnian  fnie$t,  recites  oracular  verses  before 
Xerxes,  which  induce  him  to  invade  Greece    -    iii.  425. 

Vphthalnnay  not]  mentioned  by  Herodotus  when  speaking  of 
£gypt,  i.  412,  n.  —  only  twice   alluded    to   by    him^ 

-        i.423>n* 

-Opity  ,an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Delians,  ii.  211 
Vrack  of  Abas,  in  Phocis,  i.  80  and  n.;  iv.  196. 2ga — ^Amphi- 
araus,  i.  81;  iv.  29a — Apollo,  i.  248,  n. ;  421 — Apollo 
Ismenian,  iv.  292 — Bacchus,  41 — ^Bacis,  185.  340.  258* 
352— Branchidae,  i.^  81.  83,  n.  222;  iii.  154— Butos, 
ii.  16— the  Dead,  near  tbe  river  Acheron,  iii.   23i«— 
Delos,  i,  248,  n.—Belphi,  80  and  n.  83.  105 ;  iii.  226— - 
Diana,  i.  421-— Dodona,  80  and  n.  377.  380.  382 — Her- 
cules, 313— Jupiter  Aromon,  80,  n.  81.  321.  380.  42! 
—Jupiter  at  Meroe,  336— Latona,    at    Bntos,   421— 
Mars,  421;  iv.  13— Minerva,  i.  421— -Patsirse,  in  Lycia, 
248*— Thebes,  in  .£gypt,  382— Trophanins,  80  and  n. ; 
---------      iv.  292 

Oratlesj  some  account  of,!.  80,  n. — oracular  temples  mosd;]^ 
situated  on  mountains,  194,  n.— that  of  Dodona  tfai 
most  ancient  of  Greece^  377 — commencement  of  dbe  two 
oracles  of  Greece  and  labya,  379-^why  the  naihe  of 
'doves  given  them *i.  381 

—  mischiefs  of  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  iii.  330,  n. 
*—  Herodotus  declares  his  ^thintbein  -  ^  iv.'  241) 
Orackif  muwers  of^  to  Alyattcs,  i.  50— ^to  Croesus,  85— to 

Lycurgns»  io6--^tQ  the  Lacedaemoniaus,  109.  111— to 
X^nrsus,  134— to  the  Lydians,  143 — concerning  Pa^tya^ 
'922,223 — to  the  people  of  Marea  and  Apis       -      1.321 

•^'toPheron,  ii.  16— concerning  Pstoimitichus,  93— to  the 
Siphnians  -        •        •        -        -        -        -        ii.  217 

*-  to  BattuSy  iii.  54^  to  the  Thereans^  56<«*to  Arcesilaus, 

62— 
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fl30— conciirning  the  Milesians,  275— to  the  Thnuriai 
IWoiKi,  Wf^— t#rt»c  Arfgiives,  ^5—^  jGl^LUcus,  iii.  356 
•T-  to  the  Atbeiuans,  jv.  65,  66— to  the  A  reives,  74 — to  the 
.  CnctaQs,  99'~-tP  ie  Spar,t«^is,  447— of  pwis,  cfoncejmin^ 
•the  battle  p(  S^ajpois,  !^.o~|Qf  Pads,  coucern^ig  thf 
^apie/of /'lataw.  -        -        -        -        -        iV.  35^ 

Qrci^eMp  i«0  ^ ^j^amexanoHy  his  body  .discovered  ^y  Lichas  ^  i  1 1 1 

DraftMt  governor,  of  Sjardis^  contrives  tjboe  death  of  Polycrates, 

ii.  306;  and  accomplishes  it,  ^13— kills  Mitrobates  and 

his  son,  and  a  messenger  from  Darius,  315;  by  whose 

command  he  is  put  to  death  .        -        -        ii.  316 

Orphetu^  mysteries  of  -        -        -        ,        -        i.  420 

—  his  death,  how  revenged  by  the  Thracians  00  their  wives, 

;•  •  .--.---  iii.  123,  JO. 
Qrtkiim  hymnf  sui^  by  Axioni  1.  54 — adapted  to  excite  militarj^ 

ardour '   -        -  J.  54,  n. 

OruSy  Apollo  so  called  -        -        -        -        ii.  ^9. 100 

OrytcUy  animals  in  Africa  so  called  -  -  -  lii.  lol 
Ojrim,  worshipped  at  P,hilas,  under  the  figure  of  the  ^Ethiopian 

hawk i.  39i,n«. 

—  with  the  Greeks,  the  same  as  Bacchus,  ii.  7.9,  n. — said  to 

be  the  same  with  Apis    -        -        -        -        ii.  1 75,  n. 

OcM,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma        -        -        -        iv.  5!! 

Qslracistn^   first  inflicted  on   Clisthenes,  who  introduced  it, 

iii.  ao2,    n. — not    always  dishonourable,  203,  n.;  and 

-        -        -        -  "     .   "        '  iv.tt4i,«. 

Otan<iy  son  of  FharnaqtMy  suspects  Smerdis  the  magus  not  to 
be  the  son  of  Cyrus,  ii.  232 ;  and  by  means  of  Pbaedyma, 
discovers  that  he  is  not,  236 — with  six  others,  among 
whom  is  Parius,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  Smerdis  the 
m^us,  ^36;  and  kills  him  and  has  brother,  247— hia. 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  republican  government,  <25o — 
agrees  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  ^58— a  mark 
of  distinction  voted  to  .him  and  his  posterity,  258— sent 
by  Darius  to  take  Samos,  330 — takes  Samos,  and  delivei^ 
it  to  Syloson,  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  336 — repeo- 
ples  Samos         ------         ii.  336^ 

— .  marries  a  daughter  of  Darius,  iii.  as^-^is  ordered  \^y  Da* 
rius  with  Artaphemes  to  lead  their  forces  into  loma  and 
iEoIia ;  where  they  take  Clazomense  and  Cyma,     iii.  1156 

(kanes^  $on  of  Sisamt^s,  his  appointment  under  I)arius>  iii. 
143— ris  made  a  judge  by  Cambyses,  in  the  room  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  put  to  death  for  corruption    -  iii.  143 

Othryafkiy  as})apn^d  to  survive  three  hundred  of  his  countrymen 

in  a  combat  mih  the  Argives,  kills  himself       -      u  13-2 

L  L  4    '  Ottcrt^ 
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Otiers,  produced  by  the  NOe,  and' venerated  by  the  Agyptians, 

-        -. ^-403 

—  their  skins  used  by  the  Budmi,  to  border  their  garments^ 
--        iii.  to 

Ovid,  banished  to  a  rude  and  uncivilized  cointry    -    iii.  1 1,  n. 

Oxen,  their  flesh  said  to  be  eaten  raw  from  the  livbg  ox,  by 
the  Abyssinians,  ii.  378,  n. — ^1n  Scythia,  without  horns, 
-       ii.  ^96 

^^  in  a  part  of  Africa,  a  species  of  oxen,  which  walk  back- 
ward whilst  feeding      •        •        «        •        •        iii.  90 


P. 

Pactolus  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  forum  at  Sardis, 
iii.  242 — brmgs,  in  its  descent  from  Tmolus,  a  quantity  of 
gold  dust iii.  24^ 

Vactyaa  effects  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians  in  the  absence  of  Cyrus, 
i.  218— ^informed  of  the  advance  of  an  army  against  him, 
flies  to  Cyme,  221 — is  delivered  up  by  the  ChiaJte,  224 ; 
this  account  contradicted  by  Plutarch        -        i.  224,  n.  t 

Pecan,  various  usage  of  the  word     -        -        *-        iii.  118,  n.  ' 

JPctoniarii  conquer  the  Perinthians,  iii.  117— submit  to  the 
Persians,  and  are  removed  to  Asia,  132 — those  led  cap- 
tive by  Megabyjus,  by  the  encouragement  of  Ari^tagoras, 
return  to  Pseonia        -        -         -        -        -        iii.  240 

Tainting,  probably  known  in  ^gypt  in  the  first  ages,   but  no 

painter  there  of  celebrity,  ii,  128,  n. — date  of  iis  origin, 

129,  n. — reliques  of  ancient  painting,  beautiful,  130,  n. — 

an  excellent  subject  proposed  for  an  historical  painting, 

- ii.  340»  n* 

Palestine^  Syrians  of,  borrowed  the  custom  of  circumcisioa 
from  -^gypt  -------ii.4 

—  denominated  by  Herodotus,  Syria  of  Palestine,      iv.  21,  n. 
.  palm,  common  in  Babylonia,    i.  262— celebrated  for  three 

hundred  and  sixty  uses,  262,  n. — process  of  its  cultivation 
in  Babylonia,  262 — why  called  phoenix,  404,  n. — a  type 
of  the  resurrection  -----  i.  404,  n. 
Pan,  how  represented  by  the  Mendesians,  i.  368-*in  tne 
Egyptian  language,  the  word  *  Mendes'  used  in  common 
for  Pan  and  for  a  goat  -----        i.  369 

—  esteemed  by  the  -Egyptians  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods, 

ii.  80 — the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury    '     -  li.  82  | 

—  his    appearance  to  Phidippides,  iii.  374 — ^his  temple  on 

mount  Partheniui,  374,  n.— a  temple  erected  to  him  by  , 

the  Athenians   -•.•*-.        iii,  375 

Panatkaufa^ 
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9HnailitmMy  a  festivid  in  faonour  of  Minerva        •        in.  tf^ 
Fan^fanUyihefnawU,  .         .        •        .        .        ^        iiL  139 
FottioniuSf  his  severe  punishment  by  HcrmotiBius     -'     iv.  %jo 
Taniamuniy  i.  213 — its  particular  8ite  not  found  by  any  tra- 
veller       -        -        -        -        -        -        -i.  213,0. 

>—  probably  suggested  to  Milton  his  idea  of  his  Pdndeinonittniv 
------        iii.  263,  n. 

PaRtaleoHf  destroyed  by  Croesos    -        «        •        .        i,  14A 
Fanticapei,  tie  river,  tti connti    -        -        -        -        ii«4il 

FantittSy  in  disgrace,  pats  an  end  to  his  life  •        iv«  157 

Ptf^MBVfv  ^  name  of  Jupiter         .        -        .        •        11*413 
Faperj  its  invention  and  improvement     •        -        iii.  184,  n. 
Faphhgvmwuy  iv.  10 — ^their  cavalry  esteemed    -     iv.  117,  n. 
Fapt/rtiSy  converted  by  the  ancients  to  various  uses,  i.  435,  o« 
.    —now  scarce  in  ^Egypt    -        -        -        -        i.  435,  a. 

FaroMftg         -«.--..•        iii:  304 

Farianty  were  always  accounted  people  of  gaod  senae,  iib 

145,  n/«-tbeir  method  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Milesians, 

146 — besieged  by  Miltiadet         -        -        -        iii.  409 

Part*,  seised  with  Helen,  and  sent  to  Proteus  at  Memphis^ 

ii.  21— See  AUxtrndtty  mm  qf  Prmm* 
Farnoiius,  particulars  concerning  -        -        -        iv.  194,  ii» 
Faroi,    See  Parians. 
FaroSy  marble  ofy  of  inimitable  whiteness  -     .  -      .  ii.  ai6,  n. 

—  always  preferred  by  the  ancient  8CulpU>ri     -      iii.  18S,  ii> 
Farr^  ThmnoMy  his  longevity-  exceeded  that  of  Aiganthonius, 

related  by  Herodotus-        ^        «        •        *        i.  aa^,  n. 

Farricia'ef  the  Persiaus  will  not  believe  it  ever  was  comonitted^ 

-.-        -        -        •        -        i.aoi 

Fixrtkemuiy  mounty  whence  so  called  .        .        »      iii.  374,  n. 

Fataici  placed  by  the  Phceniciatis  at  the  .prow  of  their  tri- 

Tames        -------iL  18S 

Fatartemisy  his  nose  aad  cars  cut  off  by  order  of  Apries,  king 

of  i£g)rpt  -------iL  loS 

Jhauanias,  wn  ofCkombrotuty  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of 

Greece -        •        iii.  149 

—  conducts  five  thousand  Spartans  against  the  Persians,  iv. 

316— engages  with  the  Persians  at  Plat»a,  371 ;  and  i$ 

victorious  --..---        iv.373 

«—  consecrates  a  vessel  of  brass  on  his  victory  at  Plataea, 

-    iii.  043,  and  n. 

—  protects  the  concubine  of  Pharandates,  iv.  383 — his  reply 

to  LampoD,  386 — receives  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  at 
Platsa»  390-— his  words  to  the  Grecian  leaders,  on  thi 
luxury  of  the  Persians,  and  tlie  poverty  of  the  Greeks, 

iv.  391 

PauWy  31.  a  false  quotation  of  his  -        •        -r        ii.  43®>  "• 

Feiasgiam^ 
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Fikugians,  their  laognage,  i.^tt-^ttie  Gndm  figHI»,«f  MiM* 

cury  derived  from  them/^75 — worship^ped  tbe  fods  hy  m^ 

name  .-.••-••i.  jyy 

— -  expelled  Attica  by  tibe  Axheoiaoe,  iii.  4ii-^dK»e  w^ 

settled  at  Lemnos  siurpnze  tbe  Atbeuian  femidee,  while 

oekbrating  die  £eabt  of  Diana;  carry  many  of  them  io 

Lemnos,  and  make  them  their   coucubinefr,  41%;    put 

their  r hildreii  to  death,  and  thieB  ^termine  to  JiiU  tbefr 

jBothers,  4 1 3 — their  earth,  cafitk^  and  wv^ea,  cureed  yfA 

aterility,  414— b}'  command  .of  tbe  Oracle,  go  jto  A^beol^ 

and  engage  to  submit  to  whatever  satisfaction  the  Athei- 

niana  shall  propose,  414— ^ree  to  surrender  Leaanos  to 

the  Athenians,  on  tcmss  which  are  aocompliahed  by  Mil- 

tiades       -        -...-.        iii.  414 

«M..dehv&tionof  their  name   -        •        -        -        iv.  ao5,n. 

P^loponneie,  defended  by  the^^reeks  agpdnst  Xerxes,  iv«  a^i 

F€U^fmne$i(m$y  their  oath  at  thotsthmas,  psevious  to  tb^ 

engagement  with  tbe  Peraions,  iv*  s^»  ^ — ^^  ^^ 

battle  of  Mycole,  return  to  Gxeece        •>        -        iv.  419 

Fekuium,  Sonacherib'e  army  put  to  flight  there        •        it.  7$ 

Feneus^  the  rivery  formed  of  several  hv«is      -        -        iv.  53 

FaUoikiM,  ikextmtntsofi^     •        *        -        ^        iii.  s6a 

Perdkcatf  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 

.        .        -        .        .        n        .        .        -      iy.«94 

Ftrfumuy  antiquity  of  their  «ae  in  the  east       -        i.  966,  n. 

«—  fparticutars  eoneeming    •        -*        •        ii.  160,  n.  435,  li» 

—  of  Athens  esteemed  -  •  -  •  -  iv«  08,  n. 
FtriamdeTymmofCypMliu  -  -  «-  -  -  i.  50 
•^  some  account  of  him,  ii.  203,  n. — sends  three  hundred 

children  -of  the  Corcyreans  to  be  made  enmichsy  003-*- 
kills  bis  wifo,  ao5-«-banisbes  hie  son  Lycophron,  «o6 — 
lakes  Epidaurus,  and  makes  Procles  -his  prisoner,  ac»9— in- 
vrtes  bis  son  Lycophron  to  the  thr— 0,  who,  with  much  per- 
saasion,  accepts  it,^ut  is -killed  by  the  CoFcyreans,  ii.  211 

—  his  cnielty  •  -  -  -  -  *  -  iii.  %%\ 
Ftticieiy  his  mother,  being  pregnant,  dreamed  that  she  brought 

forth  a  lion        -        -        -        -        «        -        iii.  407 

Permthians,  conquered  by  the  Pasonians,  iii.  117-— con<|uered 
by  the  Persians  under  Megabyzus         -        -        iii.  119 

F€r$eu9y  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in  the  Grecian  my- 
tholo^^  i.  4^0,  n. — no  other  than  the  sun,  431,  n. — 
Visited  ^cypt,  .for  tbe  purpose  of  carrying  from  Africa  the 
Gorgon's  head     ------        j,  43a 

^  had  no  mortal  father,  iii.  314-— said  by  the  Persians  to  be 
an  Assyrian  by  birth  -        .        .        -        iiL  314 

Frnkty  its  increasing  empire  -        -        -        -        i.  80 

—  disagreement  between  4he  Grecian  and  Afiiatic  history  of, 

11  ii.  229,  n. 
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ti.  '4Kft9,  ttk->^itkM  iby  DufiiB  rinto  pBSvkieft,  ^— its 
MtmpieB,  ^68-«iuaiinaalKvein]e  under  Dariss^   ii  274 

FfTKUMfy  wi^  ibey  <con^dtnti  tbe  K^eelw  «b  thar  i^bUic 
•ttteittiesy  i.  S2«*^€lotbed  ^whh  -tkiaay  ilfi-^dnok  water 
cttly,  tiO'^-tlieir  Btigftgemeal  wlh  Jtfae  IrydiaDS,  nay — 
^mu^bt^S  ^^f^  V^f^y  «4(i*^iipt  oiitain  ^ribethor  tlhcnr  dia- 
lect tke  tanue  iirifh  that  of  tbt  Mtdes,  1^3,  ji.>^oertaiu 
«f  ibelfibeB^ander  CyroBfOfolt-agahMt  the  Medea,  188 
— t-tdke  Astyagas  •prisoner,  and  destroy  the  grester  part 
0i  h»  army,  v^i ;  srad  tfalis  get  poaiesskm  of  Asia,  199 
*-4ia^e  *iio  atatnes^  temfUa,  nor  altars,  193-— sacrifice 
to  Jove  on  gofounitains,  194— tb«r  deities,  194 — mode  of 
worship,  195 ;  iv.  4s,  n«*— ^eir  festivals,  i.  i96--4.drink 
wine  ptctfus^ly,  i97--^liberate  on  the  ^i^igbtieat  mat- 
ters when  warm  with  wine,  but  re^oonsider  them  on 
the  morrow,  197— their  Balutatioaa,  i97--esteem  ihem- 
selves  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  198 — fond  of  foreign 
manners,  199— leaned  a  paasioa  for  -iboys  'from  Greece, 
199— have  a  plurality  of'wivea>  199';  ii.  f»36 — esteem 
a  man  in  proportion  to  the  mmiber  of  hie  e|ffiiprivig,  i. 
^eo — mode  of  educating  their  children,  aoo ;  ii.  ^9,  n. 
-—pat  none  to  death  fur  a  single  oftence,  i.  aoi— will  not 
believe  Hiat  any  one  ever  kilfed  his  parent,  eoi'-*^bhor 
falsbood,  301 ;  ii.  939^  n.^ — their  opinion  of  the  leprosy, 
i.  «>a— ate  averse  to  white  pigeons,  302«*venerate  all 
rivers,  aoa — all  their  words,  expressive  of  personal  or 
other  distinction,  terminate  in  the  Done  sen,  tbe  same 
with -the  Ionian  sigma,  ao3-~*&ll  their  names  end  alike, 
"ftos-^imtiquityof  their  union  with  the  Modes,  203,  n.-«* 
custom  of  the  magi  with  respect  to  interment,  $04 — 
inclose  their  dead  in  wax,  and  then  place  them  in  the 
ground,  204 — get  possession  of  Phocsea,  2<28 — their 
kings  drank  no  watei-  but  that  of  the  Choaspes,  ^55 — 
some  of  the  Persians  are  put  lo  the  sword  by  the  Mas- 
eagetae,*283 — attack  the  -Massagetae  in  a  «tate  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  sky  several,  but  take  the  greater  part  prisoners, 
-    .  ..        -        ^        .        -        -        -        i.  283 

< —  their  method  of  providing  themselves  itith,  water  in  the 
Syrian  desarts,  ii.  141 — softness  of  their  skulls  attribut<^d 
to  the  use  of  tnrbans,  14^8 — hold  the  sons  of  sovereigns 
in  -the  greatest  reverence,  1 53— venerate  fire,  1 51^  —ex- 
tinguish fi¥e  throughout  Persia  on  the  death  of  the  sove- 
Teim,  155^  n. — their  king  lives  chiefly  on  bread,  166 — 
4beir  longest  period  of  life,  166— had  amongst  them  a 
distinctKHi  of  nobility,  <^o,  B.--^aid  no  tribute  to  Da- 
-vius,  275— ^their  netive  race  small  and  ugly,  97^,  n. — 
beauty  of- their  ladies  'How  a  constant  theme  of  praise, 

276,  n. 
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ay6,  n.'r^hunB  of  Tiekbuce  of  teir  moiMlitlui  after  the 
jeduction  of  Babylon     -.        -       «        »  .      ii-  345t  n* 
-almost  always  comprslieikled    by  HenMJotiiSy .  and^tOthflr 
ancient  wiitera,  under  tke  .name  of  M^ea,  iii*  49,  n. ; 
137,  n. — beuege  Barce,  111 — enter  B^ice  by  statagem, 
^nnd  surrender  it  to  the  power  of  Pheretkoa,  113— «eyen 
Persians  oent   by    Megabysus,  to  require  of  Amyntaa 
earth  and  water  in   the  name  of  Darius;  whieb  are 
granted,  and  they  are  entertainied  by  Amyntas,  134.  38a  ; 
but  for  their  indecency  towards  some  Macedonian  wo- 
men, 136,  are  put  to  4eath  by  a  sti^tagem,  i38~rtheir 
arms  aud  dress,  tG8;  iv.  4— -wear  their  hair  long,  iii. 
168,  a76-*the  tFeaanm  of  their  king  deposited  at  Susa, 
17€»--*-defieat  the   lonians   at  Ephesus,    a43-*obtain  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Cyprians,   asa — defeat  the 
t^arians  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  954— «gain  defeat 
the  Oarians,  together  with  the  Milesians,  355 — fall  into 
an  ambuscade  of  the  Carians,  and  lose  a  vast  number, 
ft55— fout  the  lonians,  besiege  Miletus,  an4  take  and 
.    plunder  it,  ^75  --make  themselves  masters  of  Caria,  987 
—in  a  battle  with  Histiseus,  take  him  prisoner,  and  slay 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  api-^take  Chios,  Lesbos, 
and  Tenedos,  and  the  loinan  cities  on  the  continent,  993 — 
on  the  death  of  their  prince,  his  successor .  lemits  every 
debt  due  to  the  prince  or  the  public,  333-— .burn  the  city 
of  the  Naxians,  365 — besiege   Carystos,  which  surren- 
ders to  them,  368 — get  possession  of  Eretria,  370;  pillage 
and  burn  its  temples,  and  make  the  people  slaves,  371 — 
sail  to  Attica,  and  are  conducted  by  Hippias  to  Mara* 
thon,  371 — are  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians 
assisted  by  the  Plataans,  387;  and  retire  to  Asia,  391— 
their  lo^s  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  391 — law 
respecting  those  who  gave  advice  to  the  king,  431,  n.— 
march  under  the  command  of  Xerxes  against  the  Athe* 
nians        •        -        -        -        -        -        -        iii.  446 

whence  their  name,  iv.  5-rBurpass  all  the  rest  of  Xerxes* 
argiy,  16— their  aversion  to  the  sea»  95,  n. — burying 
alive,  a  common  custom  with  thtm,  43 — adoration 
always  paid  to  their  kings,  by  those  admitted  to  their 
presence,  60,  n.— their  band,  called  Immortal,  deleated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  1 40-- their  fleet  sufibrs  in  a 
storm  near  Eubcea,  180— anecdote  of  a  Persian,  who 
founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splendour  of  his  nmne, 
325,  n.—- swiftness  of  their  messengers,  a6o — their  joy 
on  hearing  that  Xerxes  was  master  of  Athens,  a6i — 
Uieir  sorrow  on  heaiiug  of  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Sa- 
lamis,^^i«-ttbeir  8tatio^  i^  the  ^foy  pf.Mardoniusal 

Pkura, 
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'  PkfM,  340^Mire  ^MUiuled  by  Cyras  from  niaoYiog  to  4 
better  countty  -        •*       --    -    -        -        -        iv.  495 

fcnam,  Philip  of  Crototia  boooond  by  tbe  ^gettas  fot  thft 
accomplithuenti  of  bis      «        -        •        -        iiir  165 

ftroigUiaj  obiervdd  principally  in  boBOwr  of  Ceres  and  Veaus^ 
-;.        .....        .        -,ii.  437,  n. 

P«te£MM»'anode  of  bamsbment  -        -        -      .  iv.  1141,  n. 

Pkokrmmy  plundered  by  the  JEginetss  •        -        iii  ai3 

^-^  tbe  navlil  troops  of  Xerxes  arrive  at      •        --        iv.  as6 

fkoikuy  osnsecration  of,  i.  371,  n. — its  use  in  tbe  sacrifice  of 
Barchas,  taagbt  the  GrMks  by  Mdampus        -        i.  373 

fkantiy  of  Holkama$9U$^  pursued  by  order  of  Amasis,  but 
escapes,  ii.  139*^ his  sons  put  to  death  in  his  sight,  ii.  14S 

Pkarmidateif  son  of  Tcatpeiy  his  concubine  seeks  protection 

'    r  Iroai  Pansanias  •        -        -        -        -        iv.  383 

Pkanmeits  orders  tbe  legs  of  his  horse  to  be  cut  off    -    iv.  19 

PAayUut  fits  out  a  vessel  at  hie  private  expeoce,  to  assist  the 
Greeks  at  Salamisy  iv,  ao8»  n.— thrice  victorious  at  the 
Pythian  games  •        -        -        -        •        •        iv.  209 

PkenmUf  tbe  most  ancient  rhapsodist  on  record  -   iii.  195,  n. 

Pkertiimtt  moiker  of  JrcuUmUf  on  requesting  an  army  of 
Eueltfaott,  receives  a  golden  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with 
wool,  iii.  6a-^-on  h«r  son's  death,  applies  to  Aryandes 
to  revenge  his  cause,  64 ;  who  delivers  all  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  ^gypt  to  her  command  against  the  Bar« 
ceans,  es^^crucifies  snch  of  the  Barceans  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  her  son,  1 13 — perishes  mi* 
serably  in  iBgypt       -    *    .        -        -        -        iii.  115 

PkeroHy  king  (f  Mg^i^  succeeds  his  father  Sesostris,  ii.  16— 
loses  his  eyes ;  and  recovers  them,  16— 4>ums  a  number 
of  women,  17— >is  succeeded  by  Proteus  -        ii.  17 

fhdippde^y  Pan  appears  to,  commanding  him  to  reprove  the 
Athenians,  iii.  374 — arrives  at  Sparta,  on  the  second  ds^ 
of  his  departure  from  Athens      ^        .        .        \\u  376 

PiiV^  ^  CroAMui,  son  cf  Bmnaeidetf  his  adventures,  iii.  165-* 
honoured  for  his  accomplishments  of  person      -    iii.  165 

Pkikpy  of  Macedon^  his  method  of  preventing  pride  and  iuso* 
lence  in  himself     -        •        •        .        •        iii.  362,  n. 

PAt&tt, -pyramids  called  after      -        -        -        •        ii.  52 

PUiocyfinUf  prmce  of  SoU,  celebrated   in   verse   by  Solon, 

...        -  iii.  351 

Pklm$^  famous  for  wine  -        -        -        •        *        iv.  88,  n. 

Pkocetant^  the  first  of  tbe  Greeks  who  made  long  voyages, 
L  aas — attacked  by  Harpagus,  desert  Pluicaea,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Cyrnos,  asS^obtaiu  a  Cadmean  victory,  929 — 
^oit  Cyrnus,  and  retire  to  Rbegium,  229— build  the  city 

fi^ela        •* i.  230 

PkoceuMf 
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SkfcmMf  iAmt  method  t#  ptevttit  tbe  unmaim^  of  tfi«  Thet^ 
safians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylfli,  iv*  t«9--«liMrlitiide 
«f  their  wonwd  in  an  attoek  bj  Um  TbtanafhmWj  191^  ti 
««<4heir  stratagems  against  tlw  YkeoraliAiif 9  iif^^^in  de- 
jfianoe  of  the  ThnnliBiu,  vtAtat  to  4Mft  iha  tmm  ft 
Oreace,  193— their  country  overrun  -by  the  amay  of 
Xerxes,  195 —their  valour^  cm  a  Heport  that.tbayviMrt 
about  to- be  put  to  death  by  UiaPefsian  cavalry  -^  iv.  995 

Fitrnkians^  asserted  by  the  Pertiana  to  have  been  the  original 
excilara  of  ccmtenttos  between  the  Gveeka  and  BiArba«» 
nans,  i.  27-*-'exported  to  Argos  the  pfoduce.of  iEgypt 
4nd  Aesyna  -        -        -        -        -,-»».«> 

•.^tej.  borrowed  c^comcision  from  iEgypt,  ii.  4^— thpea  jfko  are 
connected  with  Greece  do  not  use  €ivcumeiaion»  6-v 
xvfuse  to  assist  Cambyse»  against  the  Carthi(giniani»  159 
-^sent  by  Necbe  kii^  of  Mgfyi^  to  penetfeala  tht 
northern  ocean,  and.  sail  roond  Africa  •#        -»        iL  39$ 

*^  intradnced  lattcTB  in  Greece,  iiL  i3i — tlie  loniaae  obtain 
a  victory  over  them  off  Cyprus,  Qso-^fanrn  tha  cities  of 
the  Byzanaians  and  Ckalcedonians,  and  fedace  ail  dka 
ather  parts  oi  the  CherBoneae,  except  Gardiay  994-*- 
arhving  off  Teneflos,  pnrmie  and  take  a  vessel  belonging 
to  MiltiadeS)  and  conduct  his  sen  to  Darius,  309— *  their 
sagacity  in  making  trenches  for  the  arnrjF  of  Xerxes, 
449-«with  the  Egyptians,  have  the  care  of  transporting 
provisions  for  Xerxes'  army,  in  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
-       iiL  451 

<»  supply  Xerxes  with  a  niHnber  of  vessels,  iv.  i9«»*of  dif- 
ferent ceunthesy  ao,  n. — several  execated  by  order  of 
Xerxes     --•.-•-       iv.  ase 

Pkamxt  a  sacred  bird  in  £gypt,  rarely  scan,  u  404— iocre- 
dible  story  of  its  burying  its  parent         •*        •        i.  40c 

fkmmaty  the  Uream    •        -        -        •        -        -        iv.  131 

PkraorieSf  king  of  the  Medei^  his  ambitious  viewe,  L  165 — 
perishes  ia  an  excnrsion  against  the  Assyrians     -    i.  16% 

PkronmOf  daughter  of  Eiearckuif  is  iU^treated  hff^  bcr  step- 
mother, iii.  53— delivered  by  her  father  to  Themison^ 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  53 ;  becomes  the  concubine  of 
Polynmestus,  bv  whom  he  baa  Battus        -        -  iiL  54 

Pkrygianit  esteemed  by  the  \£gyytians  more-  ancient  than 
themselves  -        -        -        -        -        *        i.  390 

•^  said  to  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance  of  catde,  and  of  dbe 
earths  produce         -         -'       -        -        -        iiL  169 

—  anciently  called  Bryges,  iv.  i  i-^eported  to  be  the  oldest 
of  mankind    -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  11,  n. 

FkrynichuSf  the  ,poctt  fined  for  representing  the  capture  of 
Miletus    -  '     •"        -        -        -        -  -     .        iii.  aSi 

Phya, 
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tkfi  a  fmaakm  wmmi  near,  toiaeakn^  high^  m  tbe  efaarac* 

Ur^f  Minerva,  mtrodacesPisistratus  into  Athens    -  i.  g% 

P^UuHUf  4keroofDielpki         -        -        -       -        iv.  soi 

F^yiicui,  «o»  of  Htttutm^  rewarded  by  Xerxes        -     iv.  -247 
Ffyneiamy  in  ^Agypt,  are  confined  to  the  study  and  manage- 
ment of  one  disease      .....        i.  422 

*—  anciently  hired  for  a  whole  city  by  the  year,  n.  320,  n.-*— 
f<Ms  of  the  ancient,  for  single  incidental  visits,  very  in- 
<ionsiderab)e,  ^ao,  n.— of  Crotona  most  eminent,  ^i-*— 
of  Cyrene,  most  eminent,  next  to  those  of  Crotona,  321 
•—Egyptian,  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darias,  but  par- 
doned tbrouffh  the  intercession  of  Democedes     -    ii.  321 
Pierre,  Ewiace  4e  Si.  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  by  Edward  III.  -         -        -        iv.  394,  n, 

Ffgetmi^  the  Petsians  have  an  aversion  to  white  ones    -  i.  aot 
F^fmieSf  a  race  of,  in  Africa        -        -        -        .        i,  341 
FUUtry  erected  by  Crsssui,  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia 
andLydia         -        -        -        -        -        -        iii;  455 

Pittari  erected  for  various  mes  in  earlier  ages      -    iii.  979,  tk 
■FMetTy  quoted  by  Herodotus    t  -        -        -        -        ii/  »<>6 

Pmei,  fd  deUrtnf  like,  a  prQverb  denoting  a  final  destrirction, 
.        -        -        -.-        -        -        -        -       iii.  298 

P^KTs  from  ^gium  esteemed         -         -         -        iv.  88,  n« 

Pirmuy  the  most  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians  -  iv.  247,  n. 

Piromiif  colosisal  figures  at  Thebes,  so  called  -        -        it.  77 

Pi$i9iraiidte  repel  the  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  189;  but  in  a  se« 

cond  engagement  are  compelled  by  them  to  retire  from 

Athens,  191 — use  unremitting  endeavours  to  criA^inate 

the  Athenians,  363 — persuade  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece, 

iii.  424 

PiMrahtt,  mm  of  Hippocraie*,  u  93~hy  stratagem  obtains 
the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  94-^is  expelled  froiti 
Athens,  but  restored,  97 — marries  the  daughter  of  Me* 
gacles,  99— fiies  to  Eretria,  99 — v^ith  assistance  seizes 
on  Marathon,  loo^his  moderation,  100,  n. — a  third 
time  master  of  Athens,  103 — ^the  first  collector  of  Ho- 
mer's works,  103,  n.— purifies  Deles '       -        -     i.  104 

-«-'  fiunous  for  colleating  books,  iii.  296,  n.-^his  reproof  to  the 
idle     - iii.  372,  n. 

J*^  qf  fmnkkment^  the  Athenians  threw  the  people  of  Darius 
int6         -         -         -----iv.  56 

JPifMf,  the  name  has*  afforded  exercise  for  much  criticism, 
-'-         -.-.-.        ii.  ai2,  n. 

Pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  Zacynthus^ 
--      -        -        -        .        -iii.  106 

Pitfueui  of  Mitflene,  a  memorable  saying  of  -        -        i.  59 

Phg^e,  caused  by  the  vapours  in  iEgypt,  i«  410,  n.— not 

mentioned 
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mentioned  by  Herodotus,  when  speaking  •  <yf  X,gyp^ 
-•-.--*    1.413,  n* 

Tknc-trfty  of  gold,  presented  by  Pjihius  to  Darius,  Ui,  45$ 
— a  beautiful  one  in  Lydia,  ordered  by  Xerxes  to  be 
adorned  with  chains  of  gold,  and  the  guard  .of  it  assigned 
to  one  of  the  immortal  band        -        •        -        iii.  456 

Fiatceaf  cit^  of,  burnt  by  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  iv«  310— r 
Greeks  arrive  at,  33a — battle  of         -        -        iv.  371 

Plattta,  iilottd  of,  a  colony  sent  there  by  the  Thereans,  iii* 
50 ;  another  account  of  this,  53 — different  ways  of  writing 
the  name         .--.--         iii.  55,  n. 

Piaiaant  join  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  in  return  for  .former 
assistance  against  the  Thebans,  iii.  380-^Umits  deter- 
mined between  them  and  tbeTh^bans  -        -        iii.  381 

PkdgCf  the  Nasamones  pledge  their  word,  by  drinking  alter* 
nately  from  each  other's  hands,  iii.  77—  the  only  cere- 
mony observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algarines,  is  by 
drinking  from  each  olher/s  hands       -      '  -        iii.  -  77,  n* 

Pki^ciirus^  the  god  of  the  Jpsinthiwit  •        *-        iy.  491 

Ptm^f  the  eldetf  his  mistake  of  the  words  of  Herodotus, 
-.- -        -iL  294,  n* 

•—  his  mistake  respecting  the  Troglodylae     .   -     -   iii.  91,  n, 

Plutarch^  his  essay  against  Herodotus,  i.  31,  n. — motives  of 
bis.  malignity  against  Herodotus  explained      -    i.  31,  n. 

^->  a  passage  in,  amended      -        -        -        -        ii.  381,  n. 

f  instance  of  the  weakness  of  his  tract  against  Herodotu|| 
in  point  of  argun>eot,  iii.  939,  n. — instance  of  his  malig- 
nity against  Herodotus  respecting  the  battle  of  Mamtbon, 

-         -         iii.377»n* 

Pok,  ijeceived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians      -  .  ii.  13 

Poimarchy  his  office  -        ^         iii.  383,  n.;  iv.>  1^,  o. 

PoUfcenui,  bis.  Stratagemata,  a  book  nor  so  well  known  as  it 

deserves-         -         -        -         -         -         -         i.  51,  n. 

—  ^commended  to  young  students  in  Greek        -      iii.  33,  n. 

Poljfcrate^t  spn  i(f  jfytcfSj  at  war  with  1  the  Lacedaemonians, 

ii,  igi-rhis  prosperity,  19a— fellows  the  advice  of  Amasis, 

and  casta  into  the  sea  a  most  valuable  seal-ring,- 196; 

recovers  it,  and  thus  loses  the  alliance  of  Amasis,  198-rr 

the    Lacedaemonians  undertake  .an   expedition. against, 

199 — compels  the  Lacadasmonians  to  retreat  from  the 

siege  of  Samos,  an — an  artifice  used  by.  him,  314 — his 

.  death  contrived  by  Oroetes,  306— his  daughter's  vision 

previous  to  his  death,  3U— is  put  to  a  miserable,  death, 

-        -        -        -        -        -        -       ii»S»3 

*—  famous  for  collecting  books  .      -  .      -  .     •    .  jii.  296,  il 

PotydttmoM  encounters  thriee  Persiaos  at  oace,  a^  sli^  them 

all        -        *        -        -        •       r        -        iv.  ^4,  ^. 

Polygamy^ 
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Folygamj/y  argument  against  it,  i.  434,  n« — its  ill  efiects  visible 

among  the  Turks  -----  i.  434,  n. 
Fomegranate,  its  figure  worn  by  the  ancient  Persians  on  their 

walking-sticks  and  sceptres  -  -  -  i.  ^66,  n. 
FortUy  stone  of  -  •  -  -  -.  -  iii.  188 
Fosidonius,  distinguished  himself  at   the  battle  of   Plateea^ 

-        -        - iv.  379 

.FostSy  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman  -  iv.  260,  n. 
FotidcBa  besieged  by  Artabazus  -  -  -  -  i v.  287 
Pra^tonfy  their  habitations  and  manners  -  -  iii.  1 38 
Frasis,  the  lake,  a  mine  on   its   banks  produced   Alexander  a 

talent  a  day         ------        iii.  'i  34 

Freiaspes,  his  son  killed  in  his  sight  by  Croesus,  ii.  186 — after 

a  confession  of  having  killed  Smerdis,  kills  himself,  ii.  243 
Friest,  Jewish  high,  a  singularity  attending  his  office,  i.  349,  n. 

—those  of  the  Nile  -         -        -        -         -     i.  429 

—  every  high  priest  in  i^gypt  places  in  a  temple  a  wooden 

figure  of   himself,    ii.   76 — and  soldier,  the  only   ranks 
honourably  distinguished  in  ^gypt         -        -        ii..ii2 

—  and  king,  anciently  united  in  the  same  person,  by  the  Spar- 

tans       -  ...-.-.         iii.  315 

Friestesses  of  Dodona         -         -  -        -        -         i.  380 

Frinces  of  the  East^  their  lofty  titles  -  -  i  254,  n. 
Frince^  of  the  Spartans,   distinguished  by  many  honourable 

privileges  -  -         -        -        -        -        iii.  315 

FrincipleSy  two,  a  good  and  a  bad,  held  by  the  magi,  ii.  247,  n. 
PrM«;ier*  of  tear,  treatment  of  -         -         -         ii.192,  n. 

FrocUsy    how  discovered  by   the   Lacedaemonians   to  be  the 

youngest  son  of  Aristodemus,  iii.   312 — at  variance  with 

his  brother  through  life  -  -  -  -  iii- 313 
Frodigiei^  collection  of,  by  Julius  Obsequens         -      i.  125,  n. 

—  one  of  thunder  in  favour  of  Darius   .      -  -  ii.  261 

—  generally  precede  the  calamities  of  any  city  or  nation,  iii. 

f288<-»before  the  defeat  of  the  Chians  by  Hisiiasus,  290 — 
one  of  a  tremulous  motioh  at  Delos  -  iii.  366 

—  one  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on   the  approach  of  Xerxes' 

army         .------         iv,  199 

Frofessions  of  fathers  followed  by  their  sons,  among  the  La- 
cedemonians, as  in  ^gypt        -        -        -       -    iii.  323 

Fropontis,  its  breadth  and  length.  -.  -  -  ii.  448 
Fr/iserpmet  called  Auxesia         -        -        -  '      -    iii.  1113,  n. 

—  Athenian  rights  in  honour  of  -  -  -  iv.  225 
Frotesilausl  his  temple  in  .El«os  ..-  .  -  -  iii.  457 
r—  his  wealth  fraudulently  taken  from  Elasos,  and  his  tomb 

stript  by  Artayctes         -        -         -  -        -    iv.  419 

Froieui,  king  of  Jtgtfpt,   succeeds  Pheron,  ii.  17 — the  same 

with  Osiris  and  Canobus,  17,  n.«»no  antique  figure  of 

'  Vol  IV.                               M  m  him, 
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him,  iS,  n.— tltttains  Hele^,  2a*-^estoreB  Helen  to  M^- 
fielaus,  26 — is  succeeded  by  Rfaampeinitos        •        ii.  28 

TrPoerbs^  the  tneaning  of.niany  English  ones,  to  be  disco- 
vei^d  in  tlie  cnstoms  and  laagimges  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
------         --        iii.  a6o,  K 

Ftweniy  ^eir  office        -----      iii.  319,  n. 

Pfytnnes  of  the  Naucrari,  their  office      -        -        iii.  202,  n. 

Frytaneum  of  Atl^ene,  i^  21ft — of  several  places    -    i.  ^12,  n, 

—  its  derivatien       ------    iv.  129,  n. 

Pstimmenitus,  son  of  Amasi$,  and  king  <^  JEgypt^  ii.  145 — a  pro- 
digy during  bis  reign,  145 — trial  of  hie  disposition  whea 
taken  captive  by  Cambyses,  150 — ^lives  with  Cambyses, 
153 ;  but  revolts  against  him,  and  is  put  to  death    ii.  154 

Vwommsy  king  of  JEgypt^  succeeds  his  father,  ii.  104 — is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Apries         -        •        -        -       ii.  105 

Fsammitichusj  king  of  Mgypt^  prevails  on 'the  Scythians  to 
retire  firoto  iEgypt,  i.  165 — his  mode  of  discovering  who 
were  the  most  ancient  people,  290 — said  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  sources  of  the  Nile         -         -  -    i.  333  - 

—  pours  a  libation  from  his  helmet,  ii.  93 ;  in  consequence 

oi  whicti  he  is  deprived  of  a  considerable    part  of  his 
power  by  the  other  eleven  kings  of  -^jsm^t,  and  confined, 
to  the  marshes,   94-~consttlt8  the  oracle  of  Latona,  94 
—with  the  assistance  of  some  lonians  and  Carians,  vat> 
qu&hes  the  eleven  kings,  96 — builds  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  and  an  edi/lce  for  Apis, 
96 — rewards  the  loniansand  Carians,  96 --spends  twenty- 
nine  years  in  the  siege  of  Azotus,   100 — ^is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Necos        -         -----    ii.  101 

Vsylliy  their  expedition  against  the  south-wind,  iii.  78— cele- 
brated for  m&naging  serpents        -        -        -    iii.  '78,  n» 
Ftcria^  battle  of         -         -        -        -        -        -        i.  124 

Punishment  by  death  never  inflicted  by  the  Persians  for  a 
single  offence,  i.  iioi — severe,  in  what  cases  allowed  by 
the  f*ersians        ------        i,  201 

—  by  death,  not  allowed  by  Ss^acus  in  ^gypt,  during  his 

reign  of  fifty  years        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  66 
«-  capital,  always  inflicted  by  the  Lacedsemonians  by  night, 

"i-45 

—  Athenian  pit  of       -         -        -        -        -        -        iv.  56 

Purpky  Pythemus  tabited  in,    to   get  a  greater    nvmber  of 

Spartans  together,  i.  217 — particularly  affected  by  wo- 
men       -        .,        -        -        -        -        -        t.  2i7,n, 

—  of  the  ancients  -  -  -  ii.  165,  n. ;  iv.  267,  n. 
^Pg<^gii  probably  quadrupeds  -  -  -  iii.  101,  n, 
PyramUs  of  Memphis,  i.  299 — on  the  side  of  iKgypt,  towards 

Libya^  30o--of  £gypt|  injured  by  an  •acrid  matter  ex- 
uding 
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uding  from  the  soil,  309— Erected  by  Mceris,  444— tbc 
difTerent  uses  for  which  ibey  are  supposed  to  have  heeu 
erected,  444,11.;  ii.  41,  n. — their  present  state,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Wilson        -        -        -        -  .      i.  447 

—  considered  by   Voltaire  as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  of  the 

-Egyptians,  ii.  39,  n.— the  stones  supposed  by  Dr.  Shaw 
not  to  have*  been    brought   from  Arabia,    40,    n« — the 
great  one  built  by  Cheops,   a  work  of  twenty  years,  45  ; 
jts  dimensions,  45,  n. ;    mode  of  its  construction,   46 ; 
was  coated,  48,  n. ;  its  cost,  49;  their  original  design 
supposed  by  Dr.  Shaw  never  to  have   been  completed, 
46,  n. — one  of  them  constructed  by  means  of  the  pros- 
titution of  Cheops'  daughter,  49 — one  built  by  Chephren, 
50 — not  the  sepulchres    of   Cheops  and  Chephren,  for 
whom  they   were  designed,  50,  n, — one  built  by  Myce- 
rinus,    58 — one  of  brick   built  by  Asychis,  64 — ia  the 
lake  MoeriSy   89 — th€  French  accounts  of  their  modem 
condition        -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  131,  n. 

Fythagorasy  of  Samos         -         -        -        i.  420,  n.;  ii.  457 

—  s^to  have  introduced  weights  and  measures  into  Greece^ 

-----        iii.  40*2,  n. 

Pythagor<Uf  governor  of  Miletus         .        -        »        iii.  ^57 

Fjthesy  son  of  Isckenoua^  greatly, distinguishes  himself,  iv.  112 

— preserved  by  the  Persians  for  his  valour,  and  restored 

safe  to  his  country        ....        iv.  112.254 

Tftkian.     See  Delphi, 

Pythiiy  their  office         -         -         -         -         -         -     iii.  319 

Fythiusy  son  of  Atyt^  entertains  Xerxes  and  his  army  with 
great  magnificence,  and  engages  to  supply  him  with 
money  for  the  Athenian  war,  iii.  453 — ogives  Darius  a 
plane-tree,  and  a  vine  of  gold,  453— in  return  for  his 
liberality,  is  .  presented  by  Xerxes  with  seven  thousand 
gold  staters,  455 — requests  of  Xerxes  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  Grecian  expedition, 
465— the  body  of  his  eldest  son  is,  by  order  of  Xerxes, 
divided  in  two        ..----    iii.  467 


QtfatZ-fighting  among  the  ancients       «...        i.  72,n. 
QiMitilffof^gypt,  a. great  delicacy  «-         -  L4i5;o. 


Aa&^t,  meaning  of  that  word,  when  used  by  an  inferior  to  a^ 

pfurfonjhove  him       .       .       •.       r       •  iii.  423,  n. 

X  M  2  Racet 
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Race^  of  torches,  Athenian,  in  honour  of  Pan,  iii.  375— i* 
honour  of  various  deitiea  -         -         .         iii.  3^5,  n. 

Raifif  lands  in  -^gypt  never  fertilized  b}-,  i.  312 — falls  but 
seldom  in  bome  parts  of  i^gypt,  312,  n. — unknown 
in  Ethiopia,  326 ;  this  contradicted  -         i.  326,  ri, 

—  at  the  i^M^j^ptian  1  hebes,  a  prodigy  -         *      .  »•  »45 

—  none  for  seven  years  in  Thera,  iii.  50— never  falls  in  some 

parts  of  Africa  -         -    .     -         -         -         -  iii.  93 

Red  Sea,  what,  i.  245,  n.;  ii.  391,  n.— often  confounded  with 

the  Erythrcan  J?ea  -----  i.  306,  n. 
Rtlaxation,  necessity  gf  -  -  -  -  -  ii.  120 
Religiofiy  the  ancieivts  remarkably  sciupulous  in  every  thing 

which  regarded         -----         i.  389,  n. 

—  without  it  ihe  conduct  always  irregular         -         ii.  198,0. 

—  of  the  Pagans,  bow  best  explained  -  -  iv.  164,  n. 
Rtmember,  a  word  memorable  in  English  history  -  iii.  363,  n. 
Renndy   Major,    his  improved  geography  of   Asia  Minor,  i. 

34^  n. — his  work  on  Herodotus  quoted,     92,  n.-^his  ac- 
count of  Babylon      -----         i.  243,  n. 

—  tis  remark  on  the  Persians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  3,  n. 
Jlp;?fiA'.?,  eaten  by  the  Troglody tie  -  -  -  .!"•  9*. 
Republic^  arguments  in  favour  of  -  -  "  .  ""  ^5^ 
\Reswrr(cfi(m,  the  pbcenix  a  type  of  -  -  i.  404,  n. 
Reveratcc,  paid  by  the  iKgyptians  to  age,  i.  418— rising  from 

the  seat  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  mark  of  reverence  every 

wliere      -        -         -         -         -         "        "         1-418,  n. 

Rfuard  oj  merit,  an  ancient  mode  of         -         -         ii.  356,  n. 

Rhadinace,    an  oil  collected  by   the  Persiani  at  Ardaricca, 

-• »i-39+  , 

Mawpfiiuitus,  king  af^gvpf^  succeeds  Proteus,  n.  28— con-' 
structs  an  edifice  for  his  riches,  28— remarkable  story  of 
two  thieves  who  privattly  entered  his  treasury,  29--de- 
scendcd  alive  beneath  the  earth,  34 — plays  at  dice  with 
Ceres,  34— is  succeeded  by  C:heops  -         -         ii.  39 

Rkap$odists,    etymology  of  the   word,  iii.  194,  n.— some  ac- 
rounl  of        -    '      -        -        -  ■      -        -        Iji-  195,  n. 
Rhegiunty  whence  its  name      "        "        "         '.        "j*  2S4»  «• 
ilAo(^«,  some  account  of  -         -         -         .         iv.  81,  n. 

Rhodopisy  the  courtezan,  ii.  59— Strabo's  account  of,  ii.  59,  n. 
i{//(rcwcs  sow  q/"  PAi/eiM,  a  skilful  architect  -  -  ii.  221 
Riches  of  individuals  imnore  ancient  times  •-•■^  iii.  453,  n. 
Richardson,  Mr.  wants  judgment  in  •  hisMiaccdunt  of  the  Per- 
sian history  -         .         -         -' ,.     -         ii.  230,  n. 

dreams    about    the    dignity    of   the    Persian     monarchs, 

-  •  -  -  -  -  ,  iv.  3,  n. 
jRiwg,  scff/..  w^orn  by  the  Babylonians  ,  .  .-  -  i.  266 
—  worn  by  Polycrates  .  <  :  W  v  1  ■•  :  .  ij^  ,^5 
'River4,  aJl"  venef ated  by  the  Persians,'- i.-  202— their  .vene- 
,..  ..  L    i  A  ratioa 
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ration  seems  to  have  been  almost  universal ;  and  still 
appears  to  continue  anjiong  unenlightened  nations,  203,  n. 
— a  young  woman  annually  sacrificed  to  the  divinities 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  -        -        -        i.  328^  n. 

Rizio^  David,  manner  of  his  death  -         -         ii.  246,  n. 

liobesy  the  ancient  custom  in  criental  countries  of  giving  them 
as  a  mark  of  distinction,  still  prevails   •     -         ii.  258,  n. 

RomanSf  less  tenacious  of  their  luitional  dignity  than  the 
Greeks,  i.  25,  n. — a  portion  of  LacedaBmouian  manners 
communicated  to  them,  106,  n.— learned  tlieir  games 
and  combats  from  the  Tyrrheuitins,  or  Etruscans^  155,  n. 
— for  seventy  years  had  no  statue  or  painting  of  the 
deity  in  their  temples,  193,  n. — carried  the  art  of  em- 
balming to  greater  perfection  tban  the  ^Egyptians,  i.  434,  n. 

—  their  emperors  had  fire  carried  before  them    -     ii.  156,  n, 

—  their  method  of  disposing  their  army  -         iii.  430,  n. 

—  the  art  of  swimming,  a   material  part  of  their   education, 

iv.  251,  n.— the  emperors  obtained  reputation  from  the 

success  of  their  lieutenants  -  -  -  iv.  265,  n. 
Romulus f  story  of  him  and  Remus  being  nourished  by  a  wolf, 

similar  to  that  of  Cyrus  -       .  -         -         i.  186,  n. 

Rosamopd,  queen  of  the  Lombards y  her  story  resembles  that  o{ 

Candaules  -         -         -         -         -         -         i.  37,  n. 

Rose,  a  species  of,  in  Macedonia,  having  sixty  leaves,      iv.  297 

Running  to  attack  an  enemy,  practised  by  the  Greeks  first  at 

,     the  battle  of  JNIarathon  -         -         -    *    -         iii.  38^ 

S. 

Sabacus,  king  of  JEthioina,  master  oi  if'^gypt  fifty  years,  ii.  66 
— did  not  punish  any  crime  with  death,  66 — in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision,  withdrew  himself  from  iEgypt,  ii.  69 

Sacri/icci,  human,  one  by  Menelaus        -         -         -         ii.  26 

—  public,  by  the  Athenians  every  five  years  -         iii.  385 

—  Persian  mode  of         -         -         -         .         .         iv.  42,  n. 
Sadder,  the  Persian  -         -         -         -         -         i.  205,  n. 

Sadyaites  -        -        -         -         -        -         -        i,  47 

iS(7tf-ar/ii,  their  manner  of  engaging  an  enemy  -        iv.  16 

Sctis,  buildings  at        -         -         -         -         -         -         ii.  115 

Sailors,  British,  anecdote  of  James  II.  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  their  spirit      -         -         -         -         iv.  281,  n. 

Salamis,  stratagem  employed  by  Solon  for  obtaining  possession 
f  J- '    *         i-95>n. 

—  the  Grecian  fleet  aitchors  at,  iy.  202— its  fertility,  245,  d. 

— sea-fight  at,  between  the  Greeks  aud  Persians^  iv.  246 
Salt,  why  called  divine  by  Homer  -  -  -  i.  385,  n. 
^—  pillars  of,  in  Africa,  iii.  87 —  a  hill  o^  89,  90,  91,  92— of 

n  u  3  tht 
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iht  same  nee  as  money    in    Abyssinia,  89,  lu^houses 

formed  of  it,  93 — t^o  sorts,  white  and  purple     -    iii.  93 

Salutation^  Persian  mode  of  -        -        -         -        i.  197 

Samians,   expelled  by  Polycrates,  built  Cydon,  in  Crete,  ii. 
199 — obtain  assistance  from  the  Lacedemonians  against 
Polycrates,  201 — protect  ihree  hundred  children  of  the 
Corcyreans,  203 — forsaken   by  the  Lacedasmonians,  em- 
barft   for  Siphnos,   2 16^-defeat  th<i  Sipbnians,  2 1 8 — are 
totally  vanquished  by   the  Cretans  and  ^ginetse,  219—* 
produced  the  greatest  monuments  of  art  in  Greece,  219 
— put  to  the  8 word  by  Otanes,   335 — taken  by  the  Per- 
sians -        -        -         -        -        -    '     -        ii.  336 

-^  erect  a  column   to    commemorate   an  act  of  valour  of 
their  (rfRcers,  iii.  272 — possess  themselves  of  Zancle,  285 
— ^spare  the  lives  of  three  hundred  Zancleans      -    iii.  286 
Samos,  forcibly  possessed  by  Polycrates,  ii.  191  —expedition 
of  the  Lacedasmonians   against  it,  202  ~;  and  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, 203 — its  cakes,  204,  n. — besieged  by  the  Lace* 
diemonians,  2 1 1 — taken  by   Darius,  329 — giv«n  by  him 
to  Syloson,  330— delivered  to  Syloson  almost  without  an 
inhabitant  -        -         -         -        .        -         ii.  336 

Sampson,  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  Tyre  .  -     iv.  028,  n. 
Sam/y  mountain  of,  destroys  the  Persian  army  marching  against 
the  Ammonians  -         -        -        •        -        ii.  174 

Sandahy  provided  by  Anthilla  in  iEgypt  for  the  queens,    i.  440 
Sappho^hnr  manners  reported  dissolute  by  those  only  who  lived 
a  long  time  after  her  -         -         -         -      i^  216,  n. 

Sardanapalusy  his  treasures  possessed  by  robbers  -  -  ii- 91 
SardanU,  his  memorable  speech  to  Croesus  -  -  i.  116 
Sardis,  i.  36 --possessed  by  the  Cimmerians,  47 — be^mes 
the  resort  of  the  great  and  affluent,  as  well  as  those  ce- 
lebrated for  their  wisdom,  59 — battle  between  Cyrus  and 
Croesus  near  it,  127 — taken  by  Cyrus,  132 — taken  by 
Antiochus,  133,  n. — entrusted  by  Cyru3  in  his  absence 
to  Tabalus,  218;  who  is  besieged  in  the  citadel  by 
Pactyas        »■         -        -        -        -         -        -         i.  219 

—  its  distance  from  Susa,  iii.  175 — its  distance  from  Ephesus, 

177 — except  the  citadel,  possessed  by  the  Iofiian8,'and 
accidentally  burnt,  241 — Xerxes  arrives  there  with  his 
army  against  the  Athenians  -         -         -   '     iii.  456 

Sardinia^  reputed  remarkably  unhealthy,  ii.  7,  n. — gave  rise 
to  many  peculiar  phrases     -         -         -         -         ii.  7,  n, 

—  Histia3us  swears  to  render  it  tributary  to  Darius    -  iii,  247 
SardoceSy  iton  of'  Tharmasias,  escapes  the   punishment  of  the 

cross,  iv.  126 — taken  with  tiftten  of  the  Persian  ships  by 
the  Greeks         -        -         -         -        -        -        iv.  ia6 

5ffrpe6^ow,  expelled  from  Crete  by  his  brother         -    ,     i.  236 

Sataspesy  sofi  of  Ttaspes,  attempts  to  sail  round  Africa,  but  is 

3.  discouraged, 
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discoHfaged,  and  retuuiA  to  4^gypt,  u.  394 — ia  executed 
by  X^rifes  -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  3^7 

9atr(ty  «<»ver  subdued  -        -        -        -        -        iv.  40 

Satrapy       •         -        - .?•  ^59 

t—  Perfiia  divided  by  Darius  into  tweuty       -        -        ii.  264 
Saturn,  sacrifice  oi  children  to*        -        -        -         iv.  96,  n. 
Saul,  his  n^iental  derangement  resembles  that  of  Cambyses, 

ii.  1 87,  n. 
Sauromatce,  account  of         -----         iii.  n 

Scctus  son  of  Hippocoon,  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo      -     iii.  185 

Scalpiitgy  practised  by  the  Scythians,  ii.  419 — why   introduced, 

--------         ii.  419,  n. 

Scapiesyla,  gold-mines  at  ....        iii.  ^08 

Scfptres,  frequently  carried  by  princes  ip  their  hands,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  authors     .        -        -        -        iii.  341,  n. 
Schcenus,  an  .Egyptian  measure      -        -         -        -        i.  397 

Scilfy  islands,  supposed  to  be  the  Cassiterides      -    ii.  1298,  n. 
Scj/laXy  ^f  Caryandiay  discovers   a  considerable  part  of  Asia, 

-         -         - ii-398 

—  his  punishment  by  Mcgabates         -        .        «        iii.  150 

ScyleSy  son  of  Aripithes,  beheaded  fbr  endeavouring  to  mtro- 

duce  foreign  ceremonies  in  Scythia         -        -        ii.  443 

Scylliasy  a  skuful  driver,  deserts   from   the  Persians  to  the 

Greeks       -         -         -         -        -        -        -        iv.  17(1 

Scifmetar,  the  Scythians  worshipped  Mars  under  the  symbol 
of  an  iron  one      ------     ii.  417,  n. 

Siytha,  his  descent      -         -         -         -         -         -         ii*  361 

Scythes,  king  of  the  Zancleatis,  besieges  a  Sicilian  city,  iii.  283 
— is  seized  and  put  in  irons  by  Hippocrates,  an  aliy  ef 
the  Samians,  «86 — escapes,    386  ;    and  passes  the   re- 
mainder of  his  Jife  in  the  Persian  court  «        iiL  287 
ictftkia,  Darius  undertakes  an  expedition  against  it,  ii.  349^^ 
account   of  its  origin  by  the  Scythians,  355 ;  other  ac- 
,  counts,    357 — why  they  wear  a  cup  at  the  end  of  their 
belts,  361 — formerly  belonged  to  the  Cin^merians,  361 — 
further  account  of  the  country,  and  neighbouring  natipns, 
369*-peculiantie8  of  the  climate,  378 — has  no  to^ns  nor 
fortified  cities,    40Q — its  rivers,    404— its  grass,  413— 
barren  of  wood,  414 — its  extensive   plains,  449 — an  im- 
pression in  Scythia  of  the  foot  of  Hercules     -  '      ii.  445 
.— *  a  description  of  that  part  of  Scythia  which  is  continued 
from   the  mouth  of  the  Ister   to  the  seacoast,  iii.  1 — 
neither  asses  nor  mules  produced  in  Scythia,  iii.  28 
Scythians,  a  number  of  their  Nomades  protected  by  Cyaxares, 
and   entntited  with  the  education  of  some  boys,  i.  119 
— reputed  excellent' archers,  119,  n. — revenge  ^n  afTront 
offered  th«m  by  Cyaxares,  1 19 — occasion  a  war  between 
M  M  4  the 
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the  Lydians  and  Medes,  120 — their  history  remarkably 
obscure,  164,  n. — arrive  at  the  territories  of  the  Medes, 
165— in  a  battle  with  the  Medes,  obtain  entire  possession* 
of  Asia,  165 — advance  towards  ^gypt,  but  are  prevailed 
on  by  Psammitichus  to  retilm,  165 — some  of  rtiem  are 
punished  for  plundering  the  temple  of  Venus,  at  Ascalon, 
166;  ii.  461 — lose  the  dominion  of  Asia,  i.  i6g — the 
proper  ones  of  Plerodotus  -        -         -         i.  274,  n. 

%—  are  subdued  by  Sesostris,  ii.  3 — deprive  their  slaves  of 
sight,  351 — drink  mares  milk,  351 — lead  a  pastoral  life, 
353— returning  from  Media,  are  opposed  by  their  slaves, 
but  repel  them  with  whips,  354 — their  own  account  of 
their  origin,  355 — account  of  their  origin  according  to 
the  Greeks  of  Pontus,  358— other  accounts  of  their 
origin,  361.  364— a  barbarous  people,  401 — support 
themselves  by  their  cattle,  402— their  wisdom  in  constantly 
abiding  in  waggons,  403 — habitation  of  a  modern  Scythian 
described,  404,  n. — their  divinities,  413 — their  mode  of 
sacrifice,  414 — keep  no  swine,  4 18— their  military  cu8t<>ms, 
41 8 — every  one  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  person  he  slays, 
418 — present  the  heads  of  the  enemies  they  kill  to  the 
king,  419— their  mode  of  scalping,  419— their  use  of 
human  skins,  420 — their  divinations,  424 — swear  by  the 
king's  throne,  426— their  alliances,  427 — mode  of  bury- 
ing their  kings,  428 — manner  of  burying  the  people  in 
general,  432 — anoint  their  bodies,  435 — tenacious  of 
theircustoms,436— their  numbers  -        -        ii.  443 

«^  conceiving  themselves  unable  to  repel  Darius,  apply  to 
their  neighbours,  iii.  5 — their  connection  with  the  Ama- 
zons, 14 — are  assisted  by  a  few  only  of  their  neighbours 
against  Darius,  19 — their  plan  of  operations  against 
Darius,  2© — the  answer  of  their  king  to  the  chaHenge 
of  Darius,  26 — make  several  attacks  on  Darius,  «28 — 
the  braying  of  asses  greatly  distresses  their  horses,  29 
— send  a  messenger  to  Darius  with  a  present,  29 — op- 
pose themselves  to  Darius  in  battle,  3a — pursue  a  hare, 
which  ran  between  their  army  and  that  of  Darius,  32— 
pursue  Darius,  but  miss  of  him,  34 — are  deceived  by 
the  lonians,  38 — their  Nomades,-  incensed  against  Da- 
rins,  advance  to  the  Chersonese,  put  Miltiades  the  prince 
to  flight,  and  retire  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  302 
— the  madness  of  Cleomenes  imputed  to  his.communication 
with  them,  351 — to  imitate  them,  proverbial  for  intem- 
perate drinking  -        .         -         -     iii.  351 »  n.;  353 

Sea,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be   incapable  of  congelation, 
-  -         -         -        -        -        -  '      ii.  378,  n. 

—  said 
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^-  said  by  the  aBcients  to  ebb  and  flaw  seven  times  a  day  aft 
the  Euripus  -        -        -        -        -        iii.  aoy,  n, 

—  in  the  temple  of  Ereetheas  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  » 

cistern  called  a  sea,  iv.  215,  n. — a  cistern  is  so  called  in 

Scripting      .-----         iv.  215,  n. 

Seal'ring  worn  by  the  Babylonians         -        -        -        i.  1^ 

—  worn  by  Polycrates  -      -  -     -        -        -        •        ii.  195 

Seals  cut  with  a  stone  by  the  ^Ethiopians  -        -         iv.  9 

Semiramis,  various   opinions   of  the   time  when  she  lived,  i. 

•249,  n. — her  admirable  works  at  Babylon         -         i,  250 

—  an  emblem        ----.•-         ii.  341,0- 
Seneca,  his  mistake  of  a  passage  in  £lian  respecting  the  Sy- 
barites     -------         iii.  400,  a. 

Senegamhia  -..---      iii,  n^^  a* 

Sennacherib,  army  of,  put  to  flight  by  means  of  mice  -     ii.  72 

Serpents,    horses  feed  on,    i,.i25 — sacred   in  the  vicinity  off 

Thebes,   4o6->'symboUc9,l  worship  of,  in  the  first  ages 

very  extensive,  406,  n. — a  syoibol  of  the  sun,  407,  n. — 

winged         -        -.-        -        -        -        -i.  407 

—  flying,  infest  iEgypt  and   Arabia,  ii.  290 — their  excessive 

increase  prevented  by  nature  ...        -         ii.  29^ 

—  compelled  the  Neuri  to  change  their  habitations,  iii.  7 — 

eaten  by  the  ilithiopian  Troglodytae,  91 — small,  in  Africa, 
with  a  horn        ------         iii.  105 

—  a  large  one  said  continually  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Athens, 

.--        -        -        -        -         -         -         iv.  203 

Sesamum  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia  i.  261 

Sesostris,  king  of  JEgypt,  his  exploits,  ii*  1 — columns  erected 
by  him  after- his  victories,  2 — is  supposed  to  have  van- 
quished Italy,  2,  n.— said  by  Valerius  Fiaccus  to  have 
been  vanquished  by  the  Getre,  3,  n.— improbability  of 
his  having  conquered  India,  3,  n. — the  greater  part  of 
his  pillars  not  to  be  found,  8 — two  figures  of  him,  8 — 
,  returned  to  i^gypt  with  an  immense  number  of  captives, 
9 — his  brother's  treachery,  9 — makes  canals  in  ifegypt, 
10 — distributes  the  lands  in  Mgypt,  12 — no  other  mo- 
narch of  Mgypi  master  of  ^Ethiopia,  14 — placed  figures 
of  himself  and  his  family  before  the  temple  of -Vulcan,  15 
— is  succeeded  by  his  son  Pheron  -        -         ii.  16 

Sestos,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Athenians,  -  iv.  419 
Sethos,  king  of  JEgypt  and  priest  of  Vulcan,  succeeds  Anysis, 
ii.  70  —deserted  by  his  soldiers  when  attacked  by  Senna- 
cherib,- 71 — encouraged  by  a  vision,  marches  to  Telu- 
siiim,  with  a  party  entirely  composed  of  tradesmen  and  • 
artizans,-and  is  successful,  72 — at  his  death  the  -/^Egyp- 
tians chose  twelve  kings  -  -  -  •  -  ii.  83 
Severus,  the  emperor,  his  splendid  funeral  pile       *        i.  85,  n. 

Shadcj 
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tkade^  tbe  lonians  assembled  at  Lade  by  Dionysttn,  keep  lfaeiD>» 
selves  under  the  shade         ....        iii.  27a 

Shaving  the  beard,  the  greatest  mark  of  ignominy  and. con- 
tempt throughout  the  East         -        -        -        ii.  32,  n» 

l^utoing  the  head^  practised  by  the  ^gyptlans^  from  a  very 
early  age  -        -        •        -        -        .        iL  14ft 

-f—  a  testimony  of  sorrow  -        .        -        -        iii,  478 

Sheba^  supposed  to  be  Thebes  -        -        -         i.  303,  a. 

Sheep,  why  the  Thebaus  abstain  from  *        -         i.  362. 

—  in  Arabia,  with  an  enormous  length  of  tail  -  ii.  296 
Skidd,    the  Carians  invented  ornaments  to,   and  a  handle^ 

-        -        »•  aa3 

<r^  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  i&gypt        -        .  *        iii.  86 

*^  the  Persian  bucklers  made  of  osier  covered  with  skin, 
-        -        -        -        -        iv.  370,  n. 

SUp9  of  the  ancients,  i.  «9»  n. — of  the .  Phoc«ans^  4126 — of 
burden,  how  constructed  by  the  ^Egyptians,  438 — cere* 
iBony  in  the  ancient  mysteries  of  carrying  one  about,  re- 
lated to  Noah  and  the  deluge      -        -        -        i.  439,  n. 

v-^  of  the  Syphnians  painted  red  -  /      -        -        ii.  218 

^-  twenty,  sold  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  Athenians,  iii»  360 
— of  the  ancients  drawn  on  shore,  whenever  they  wanted 
to  remain  any  time  in  one  place      -         -        iii.  484,  n. 

-—  three  triremes  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis       ■  -        •        -        -        -        -        iv.  28a 

Shoes  of  the  ancients       -----         i.  265,  n. 

—  standing  in  ano therms  -  .  -  -  -  iii.  260,  n^ 
Shtrva-mke,  buried  by  the  -Egyptians  -  -  -  i.  394 
ShmrUmd,  Sir  Robert  de,  his  story  .  .  -  i.  77,  n. 
Sibylline  boohs,  story  of  -  •  -  -  iv.  344,  m 
£ici7y,  fertile  in  corn,  iv.188,  n. — its  cheese  esteemed,  iv.  88,  h. 
SkimttiS,  sent  privately  by  Themistocles,  to  inform  the  leaders 

of  Xerxes'  lleet  of  the  consternation  and  dissensions  of  the 

Greeks  at  Salamis  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  237 
Sick,  law  of  the  Babylonians  concerning  -       *        i.  270 

*—  put  to  death  by  their  relations  among  the  Padaean  Indians, 

ii.  279-^among  certain  Indians  retire   to  some  solitude, 

-        ii.280 

Sieyon,  famous  for  fish  -  «        -        -        iv.  88,  n. 

Signals  in  battle^  art  of  making  them  brought    to  great  per« 

fection  -  -  -  -  •-  -  iii.  390,  n. 
-^  various  kinds  of        -  .         -        -        -        iv.  174,  n. 

Sigyna,  their  horses  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  -  iii.  12$ 
Siieni,  the  elder  satyrs  -        •        •        -        iv.  298,  n. 

SUphtMM  ...--..  iii.  72,  n. 
Silvsr,    its  proportion  to    gold   in   the   time    of  Herodotus, 

i,  46^  n.— not  used  by  the  Massagetss  •       1.  286 

—the 
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—  the  Spartans  not  allowed  to  have  tfny,  ii.  335,  n.— noim 

possessed  by  the  Scythians  -.       -        -        ii.  4*29 

SimonideSy  of  Ceos^  iii.  143 — his  memorable  saying  concerning 

God iii.  243,  n, 

Simomdes,  of  Chios,  the  inventor  of  local  memory,  i.  4io^n. 
Simonides,  ion  of  Leoprepis  -  -         -         -         iv.  155 

Simplicity  of  manners,  in  the  east,  similar  in  ancient  and  mo* 

dern  times  ^  -  -  -  •  -  iv.  296,  n. 
SinopCf  various  accounts  of  -  -  -  -  ii.  363,  n. 
SiphnM,  its  riches,  ii.  ^16— its  present  state  -  ii.  216,  n. 
SisamneSy  put  to  death  by  Cambyses  for  corruption  in  his  of* 

fice  of  judge      -  .         -         -        -         ,         iii,  145 

Skin  of  a  man,  used  by  many  Scythians  as  a  covering  to  their 

horses        -  ..-•--        ii.4ao 

—  punctures  on,   a   mark  of   nobility  with  the  Thracians, 

iii.  124— of  Sisamnes,  found  guilty  of  corruption,    fixed 

over  the  tribunal  at  which  he  had  presided    -        iii.  143 

Skins  were  anciently  prizes  at  games         -        -        i.  431,  n. 

—  used  for  books,  instead  of  the   biblos^  iii.   184 — of  sacri- 

ficed animals  assigned  by  the  Spartans  to  their  princes 
in  war       -------        iii.  jiy 

Skulls  of  the  ^Egyptians  hard,  of  the  Persians  soft,  ii.  148-r 
of  enemies  made  use  of  as  drinking-cups  by  the  Scythi- 
ans -------        ii.  420 

—  the  veins  of,  burnt  by  the  African  shepherds,  at  the  age  of 

four  years,  iii.  95 — letters  inscribed  upon  the  skull  of  a 
slave  by  Histiaeus        -----        iii.  ig^ 

—  instance  of  one  without  a  suture  -  •  iv.  39a,  and  n. 
Slaves,  why  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Scythians,  ii.  351 — their 

cruel  treatment  at  Rome  -         -        -        ii.  35l,n. 

—  particulars  concerning,  iii.  168,  n. — usurp  the  government 

of  Argos«  and  after  a  tedious  war  with  their  masters,  are 
•      subdued,  350 — the  first,  were  captives  in  war,     iii.  37i,n. 

•—Ionian  females,  celebrated  for  their  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments ------         iv.  273,  TL 

Sleeping,  after  dinner,  an  invariable  custom  in  warmer  cli- 
mates    ------        w        i.  103,  n. 

—  a  race  of  men  said  to  live  beyond  Scytbia,  who  sleep  away 

six  months  of  the  year         -        -        -        -     "  ii.  375 
Smerdis,  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Cambyses    '  -        ii.  180 
Smerdis,  the  jnagvs,    is   placed  on  the  throne   of  Cambyses, 
ii.  223 — pretending   to  be   Smerdis,    the  son  of  Cyrus, 
reigns  seven  months  after  the   deatli  of  Cam^byses,  Q32— 
^       the  Artaxerxes  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work  of  the  « 
temple,  234,  n. — discovered  to  be  not  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
236— is  slain  with  his  brother       ..        -        -        ii,  247 
Smiling,  in  the  presence  of  another,  deemed  an  act  of  inde- 
cency .^-----i.  iCi 

SmindyrideHf 
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Smiadi/rides,  son  of  HippocrateSy  a  Sybarite^  emkent  for  bip 
refined  luxury      --.-.-         iii^  ^oo 

SmyrnGy.  Gyges  carries  his  arms  against,  i.  47 — how  lost  by 
the  i^olians         ------         i.  *ii5 

Sneezing,  considered  as  an  auspicioos  omen,  iii  379,  n. — a 
custom  with  the  Latins  when  any  one  sneezed,  to  cry, 
"Save  you!"         -----         iii.  380,  n» 

SnotOy  described  by  falling  feathers  -        -         ii.  357. 382 

Soldiers  receive  the  highest  honours,  even  in  the  least  refined 
nations,  ii.  112 — and  priests,  the  only  ranks  honourably 
distinguished  in  ^gypt        -  -         •         -         ii.iia 

Soli,  taken  by  the  Persians  after  a  five  months  siege,      iii.  115^ 

Solomon,  the  quantity  of  gold  employed  by  him  in  overlaying 

the  sanctum  sanctorum  of    the    temple,  iii.   453,   n. — 

quantity  of  gold  which  he  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir^ 

-         -         ...         -         iii.  454,  n. 

Solon  resorts  to  Sardis,  i.  60 — is  kindly  received  by  Croesus, 
61 — his  sentiments  on  happiness,  62 — is  dismissed  by 
Croesus  with  indifference,  68 — his  conversation  with 
iEsop,  68,  n. — his  stratagem  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  of 
the  Athenians,  94,  n. — ^his  stratagem  for  obtaining  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  95,  n. — his  reply  to  Croesus,  recollected 
by  the  latter  in  captivity,  136 — their  conversation  .  re- 
lated by  Plutarch  -         -         -         .         i.  136,  n. 

—  celebrates  Philocyprus  in  verse     -        -        -        iii.  asi 

—  his    design   entirely    the    reverse  of   that    of .  Lycurgus, 

------         iv.  163,  n. 

Song,  ancient  ^Egyptian,  i.  417— Grecian,  called  Linus,  417 
and  n. — in  Greece,  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  use 
of  letters,  417,  n. — an  original  Caribbean  song,  i.  417,  n. 

—  an  American  war-song         -         -         -         -     ii.  419,  lu 
SoothsayerSy    an     animated    fragment     of    Ennius    against^ 

-  -         -         -  -         ii.  424,  n. 

SophaneSy  son  of  Evtychides,  most  eminent  of  the   Athenians 

.at  the   battle   of  Plataea,    iv.  380— kills    Eurybates  in 

single  combat,   382 — slain  by  the  Edonians,  in  a  contest 

^  about  some  gold  mines  -         -         -         -         iv.  382 

Soj/hist,  a  term   honourable  at   first,  but  afterwards  odious,, 
-  -  -         -         -        -        -  i.  60,  n. 

Sophocles y  anecdote  of,  at  the   rejoicings  on  the  victory  of  Sa- 
lamis .  >---.-         iv.  257,  n. 
SosiclcSy  his  speech  to  the  Lacedssmonians  in  favour  of  liberty, 

-        -         -        -         iii,  223 

Sostratesy  most  fortunate  of  the  Greeks  in  commerce   -  .  iii.  51 

Souly  the  -^g^'ptians   first  defended  its  immortality,  ii.  36 — 

various  opinions  concerning  it,  36,  n. — metempsychosis, 

-       '-...---         ii.  37 

SpacOy  wife  of  MitridateSy  saves  the  life  of  Cyrus,      -    i-  173 

Spartans^ 
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Spartans,    See  Lacedaemonians, 

Speech  of  Cyrus  to  the  lonians  and  Aolians,  i.  io6 — ^Cyrus  t9 
a  Lacedsmonian  ambassador  -        -        -        i.  217 

—  Cambyses  to  the  Persians,  previous  to  his  death,  ii.  2*28 

— Darius  and  Otanes  to  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  magi,  237,  <236— Gobryas  against  the  magi, 
240 — Otanes  in  favour  of  a  republic,  250 — Megabyzus 
in  favour  of  an  oligarchy,  252 — Darius  in  favour  of  a  mo- 
narchy, 254 — Goes  to  Darius         -        -        -        ii.  45S 

—  the  Scythian  ambassadors  to  their  neighbours  asscmblid  in 

council,  on  the  approach  of  Darius,  iii.  18 — Indatb3nrsus  to 
^tbe  ambassador  of  Darius,  26 — Gobryas  to  the  Persians, 
31 — llistioBus  to  the  Scythians,  38 — Aristagoras  to  Cle- 
omenes,  idy^the  Spartans  to  Hippias,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  Grecian  allies,  223 — Sosicles  to  the 
Spartans,  223 — Darius  to  Histiaeus,  246— Histiaeas  to 
Darius,  246 — the  Persian  commanders  to  the  Ionian 
princes  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  265— Dionysi«s  to  the 
lonians  at  Lade,  267 — Leutychides  to  the  Athenians, 
354 — Clisthenes  to  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  Agarista, 
406-^Xerxes  on  a  war  with  Greece,  426—  Mardonius  on 
a  war  with  Greece,  429 — Artabanus  to  Xerxes,  432.  473, 
474,  475.  477— Xerxes  to  Artabanus,  473,-  474.  476, 
487 — Xerxes  to  the  Persians  -  -  -  iii.  47^ 
-—  Harmocydes  to  the  Phoceans,  iv.  325— the  Tegeans  on  a 
dispute  witS)  the  Athenians,  respecting  their  station  in 
the  Grecian  army  at  Platasa,  333;  and  of  the  Athenians 
on  the  saxiie  subject,  335 — Alexander  to  the  Athenian 
commanders,  353 — Pausanias  to  the  Athenian  chiefs,  356 
• — Mardonius  to  the  Spartans,  357 — Mardonius  to  Thorax, 
Eurypilus,  and  Thrasydeius,  366 — Pausanias  to  the 
Athenians,  368 — Larapon  to  Pausanias,  385 — Pausanias 
to  Lampon  ------        iv.  386 

Spelt,   /Egyptian  bread  made  with  -         -         i.  349.  412 

Sperthiis  and  Bulis  present  themselves  before  Xerxes,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  death  of  the  Persian  ambassadors, 
iv.  59  — I'efuse  to  prostrate  themselves  before  Xerxes,  and 
ire  dismissed  by  him  -  -,       -        -        iv.  6i 

Sphinxes,  a  type  of  the  Egyptian  theology        -        ii.  121,  d. 

Spies ^   always  treated  by  all  nations    in  the  same   manner, 

iv.   71,  n. — their  office   in  Homer's  time  not  infamous, 

------        iv.  7i,  n. 

Spitting,  in  the  presence  of  another,  deemed  an  act  of  inde- 
cency        .-         ------        i.  161 

Squares,  large  public  ones  for  trade  among  the  Greeks, 
-i.  218 

Stadium  of  different  scales  used  by  Herodotus      -        i.  298,  n. 

&Va0>,  never  seen  in  Africa         .         -        -        .        iii.  103 

Statues, 
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StaiueSy  one  of  a  woman  in  gold,  three  cubits  high,  at  Delphi, 
i.  88-— ihe  Persi&tis  have  none,  193 — firaC  engraved  on 
stone  by  the  iEgyjitians,  994 — of  Isis,  360— of  lo,  360— 
iEgyptiaOy  of  Jupiter,  363 — of  Pan         -        •.       1.36^ 

^»  of  Summer  'iuid  Winter,  *ii.  ftS — colossal,  at  Memphis  and 
Sais,  123 — of  Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  188— equestrian,  of 
Darius  -        -  -        -        -        -   «    ii.  965 

—  of  Damia  and  Auxesia         .         .        -        .        iii.  214. 

-—  large  ones  round  the  tripod  before  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
iv.  192 — large  ones  at  Abas,  192 — of  Jupiter  at  Delphi^ 
389 — of  Neptune,  at  Delphi         -         -         -         iv.  389 

SleriUtj/j  a  reproach  among  the  orientals  -        i.  200,  n. 

Sittsagoras^  son  of'Cimony  succeeds  to  the  authority  and  wealth 
of  Miltiades,  iii.  299 — dies  of  a  wound  in  the  head,  re- 
ceived in  the  "Prytaneum       -        -        -         -         iii.  300 

SCesicraies,  his  proposal  to  convert  mount  Athos  into  a  statue 
of  Alexander         -  -         -        -        -        ii.  98,  n< 

^(esUeuSf  son  of  Tkrasylus^  slcdn  m  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
--        -        --        -        iii.  388 

iione^  the  shrine  of  Latona  at  Butos,  oif  one  enormous  solid 
stone         -  -  -        -        -        -        •        "'97  . 

Stonts  of  different  shapes  the  ancient  symbols  of  the  Gods, 
i.  193>  n. 

Stones,  preciousy  the  exquisite  performances  of  the  ancients  on 
them,  never  equalled  by  the  modems         -  ii.  196,  lu 

Stoning  to  death,  an  ancient  punishment,  and  still  inflicted  in 
Abyssinia      -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  3ii,n. 

StoriXM^  two  species  imported  to  Europe  -  ii.  291,  n. 

Storm  of  .three  days  on  the  coast  qf  Magnesia,  does  consider- 
able damage  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes        -        -        iv.  119 

Strat4rgem  employed  by  llirasybulus  against  Alyattea,  i.  51 
— of  a  Roman  general,  51,  n. — of  Pisistratus,  by  which 
he  obtains  the  supreme  power,  at  Athens,  94 — of  Solon, 
•  for  obtaining  possession  of  Sulamis,  95,  n. — of  Pisistra- 
tus, by  which  he  became  a  third  time  master  of  Athens, 
103 — of  the  Persians,  by  which  Sardis  was  taken,  133 — 
at  the  taking  of  Saniis  under  Antiochus,  133,  n. — em- 
l^loyed  by  Cyrus,  to  induce  the  Persians  to  revolt  from  the 
Medes         .-^-.--i.  18S 

*-  of  Zopyrus,  b^  which  Babylon  is  taken,      -  ii.  340.  343, 

------'-  344*  345 

— -  employed  by  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  iii.  34— -of  the 
Minyse  imprisoned  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  44— em- 
ployed by  Amasisat  the  siege  of  Barce,  112 — by  Pigres 
and  Mantyes,  to  obtain  the  government  of  Paeonia,  129 
— of  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  against  the  seven  Per- 
•laas  sent  by'  Megabyzas,  to  demand  of  Amyntas  earth 
and  water,  138—of  Hisliasus,  for  cOHveying  his  inten- 
tions 
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^0118  secretly,  153— -of  Cieomenes  against  the  Thessalianip 
19  ly  n. — of  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  the  Chersonese,  301— of  Cieonxenes  against 
the  Argives iii.  34^ 

t—  of  the  Phoceans  against  the  Thessalians,  iv.  192 — of  Ar- 
temisia, at  the  batde  of  Salamis,  249-— of  LeutychideSi 
to  encourage  the  CSreeks  against  the  Persians  at  Mycale. 
--         -         ..---iv.  406,  n. 

£trattesy  tyrant  of  Chios^  his  death  concerted,  but  not  accom- 
plished     - iv.  290 

Strength  ofbody^  a  principal  recommendation  to  honour  in  earij 
ages      -        -        -        -        - .      -        -        ii.  162,  n. 

iS/rymoft,  the  rioer^  celebrated  by  ancient  writers    -    i.  103,  n. 

iS^yx,  </le  wo^er^  of,  particulars  relating  to        -        iii.  340,  o. 

Subsittence,  every  ^Egyptian  compelled  annually  to  shew  his 
means  of    -------         ii.  124 

Succe$sum,  hereditary^  its  principal  universal,  but  its  order  va- 
rious   --..-.--        iii.  419,  a, 

iStm,  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  i94.«-the  great  god  of  the 
Massagetae,  284 — horses  sacrificed  to,  by  the  Massa- 
geta:,  288 — the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  attributed  to, 
-        -        -        1.328 

•-^  two  obelisks  sent  by  Pheron  to  the  temple  of,  ii.  17 — said 
by  the  Egyptians  to  have  four  times  deviated  from  hi* 
ordinary  course,  74 — the  chief  of  the  gods,  in  the  an- 
cient mythology  of  Agypt,  80,  n. — table  of,  in  Ethiopia, 
158 — the  beetle,  an  emblem  of,  178,  n, — with  the  Indi- 
ans, hotter  and  more  vertical  in  the  morning  than  at 
noon         -  ------        ii,  285 

— -  ibontain  of,  iii.  SS-v-all  fountains  originally  dedicated  to^ 

'  89,  n. — execrated  by  the  Atlantes,  when  at  the  highest, 

92— adored  by  all  the   Africans,  96 — supposed  by  the 

.      ancients  to  have  the  power  of  turning  aside  any  eviis^ 

which   the  night  may  have  menaced^  179,  n. — eclipsed 

at  the  departure   of  Xerxes'  anhy  from  Abydos  against 

Greece,  463 — the  tutelar  deity  of  Greece,        -     iii.  465 

-^  his  access  and  recess  represented  by   the  Phrygian  riles 

in  honour  of  Adonis,  iv.  317,  n. — sheep  sacred  «to  Apol- 

lonia         -         ------        iv.  399 

Superstition,  frequent  instances  in  ancient  history  of  intem- 
perate   but    artful     men's     availing  themselves    of   it, 

- iii.  335>  D. 

Suppliants^  their  manner,  with  the   ancients,  on  entering  any 
mansion,  iii.  172,  n. — their  rights  similar  to  those  of  hos- 
pitality among  the  ancients    -        -        -        iii.  279,  n. 
Surgery^   the    ancients   had  no  contemptible    knowledge    of 

-    i.  422,n. 

Surplice,  probable  rise  of        -        -        -        -        i,  419,  n* 

SusOf 
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SuiOy  its  distance  from  Sardis,  iii.  175 — the  city  of  Memnoa, 

iii.  176  ;  iv.  7S 

Sxcalhws  never  migrate  from  ^gypt         -  -        -    i.  325 

Sweepings  a  mode  of  taking  islands  practised  by  the  Persians, 

-        -        -        -        -        -        -        -       iif.  293 

StDifty  Dean,  his  opinion  of  Herodotus        •        -^    iii.  300,  n. 
Swiftness,  instances  of,  in  Pliny  -        -        -    iii.  377,  n. 

Smimmingy  the  art  of,  a  material  part;  of  youthful  education 
amongst  the    Greeks  and    Romans,    iv.  251,    n. — the 
-Egyptians  expert  and  graceful  in         -         -     iv.  251,  n. 
Swine,  how  used  by  the   Egyptians  for  the  purposes  of  hus- 
bandry, i.  3ii| — sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,    368 — re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians  as  unclean,    369 — Plutarch's 
explanation  of  the  Jews'  dislike  to,  369,  n. — offered  by 
the  ^Egyptians  to  Bacchus  and  Luna         -        -      i.  370 
—  not    permitted    by   the    Scythians  to    be  kept    in   their 
country        -        -        -        -.       -        -        "       ii.  418 

-^  never  bred  by  the  AfricanSi  from  ^gypt  as  far  as  lake 
Tritonis,  iii.  94 — the  women  of  Barce  abstain  from  the ' 
flesh  of-         -         «----        iii.  g^ 

Smords,  at  first  of  brass,  ii.   226,  n. — more  anciently  worn 

over  the  shoulder,  226,  n.— two   worn   by  the  Romans, 

--        -        -        -        -        -   ii.  226,  n. 

Sybaris,  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  assisted  by  Do- 
rieus         -         .        -        -         -  -         -        iii.  16a 

Sybarites,  their  effeminacy,  iii.   162,  n. — their  ingratitude  to 

the  Milesians         -         -         -         ".."."     "i- 277 

Syloson,  of  Samos,  gives  Darius  a  cloak,  ii.  329  ;  in  return  for 

which  Dariu«  gives  him  Samos        -        -         ii.  330.336 

Symboisy    used  by  the  ancients,    of  their  respective  deities^ 

i.  193»  n- 

Syracuse,  possessed  by  Gelon  -  -  -  -  iv.  85 
Syria,  the  name  of  Cappadocia  -  -  -  -  i.  34,  n, 
Hyriojis,  almost  exterminated  by  Crofsus  -  -  i.  123 
—  of  Palestine,  borrowed  circumcision  from  iEgypt,  ii.  4 — 
conquered  by  Necos  near  Magdolum  -  -  ii.  103 
Syrtes,  well  described  by  Lucan         -         -        -         iii.  72,  n. 


T. 

Table,  posture  of  the  ancients  at  -  -  -  iv.  322,  n. 
Talent,  particulars  concerning  the  different  weights  of,  ii.  265,  n. 

the  Babylonian  compared  with  the  Euboic  -  ii.  273 
Talthybius,  herald  of  Jgamemnon,  his  temple  at  Sparta,  iv.  57 

— bis  posterity  honoured  -  -  -  -  iv.  57 
Tanagra,    battle    at,   between   the   Spartans,  Athenians,  and 

Argives        - iv.  346 

^  Tanagrai^ 
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TdMfPctif  their  coaotry  fiunoas  for  fightu^-cocks,  iii.  ftio,iL 
Tamos,  the  rivtr^  ilt  rise  uid  coureei  ii.  4  iQ— •whence  80 

calleJ  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  11.412^0* 
Tapestry  of  Corinth  esteemed  -  -  -  -  iv.  88,  n. 
Tor,  of  Pieria,- 106 — springs  of,    in  Zacynthae  in  Africa, 

•        -        -  .        -        •       -         iii.  106,  n* 

TareniineSf  their  severe  defeat  by  the  Cretans  -  iv.  103 
Targitavsj  the  first  inhabitant  of  Scythia  -  -  ii.  355 
Tonus f  of  Cilicia,  the  first  commercial  power  in  that  part  o^ 

Asia    -        -        -        -        -       -        -        iv.  asi,  n. 

Tof^arty  their  habitations  described  -        •        ii.  404,  n. 

Tartessui  -----•--.        i.  aas 

Tat4aimmgy  a  custom  of  great  antiquity  -        iii.  1^63,  n. 

Tauri,  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs  -  -  iii,  6 
TmriSy  inhumanity  practised  at     -        -        «        iv.  43^2,  u. 

—  mountaint  of         ------        ii.  353 

Tears,  checked  by  extreme  affliction,    finely  expressed  by 

Shakespeare  -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  159,  n. 

Teana,  the  river,  its  waters  a  remedy  forsevenl  diseases, 

"•  453— a  column  erected  by  Darius  at  -  -  ii.  453; 
Teeth,  of  one  entire  bone  -         -        -        iv.  39a  and  n- 

Tegeans  conquer  the  Lacedaemonians,    L  109— ^nsuccessM 

after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Orestes       -        i.  1 14 

—  dispute  between  them  and  the  Athenians  -  iv.  333 
Teians,  their  city  taken  by  Harpagas,  commander  of  the  army  of 

Cyrus,  i.  230— pass  into  Thrace,  and  build  Abdera  i.  Q31 
Tdamon,  invoked  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamia  -  iv.  aaa 
Telines  obtains  to  his  posterity  the  honour  of  being  miniilers 

of  the  infernal  deities         -        -  -        -        iv.  83 

Telif  IFUUam,  remarkable  story  of,  ii.  185,  n.;    reason  for 

doubting  its  authenticity         ...        ii.  18^,  n. 

TelliaSj  of  Eleum,  the  soothsayer,  his  stratagem  against  the 

Phoceans      ------.        iv.  19* 

Telliks,  the  Athenian,  deemed  the  most  happy,  by  Solon,  i.  (>2 
Teilus,  the  wife  of  Jupiter  -        -        -        -        -         ii.  413 

Je/rA€5ntf,  ton  o^'^j^o^o,  his  priests  -  -  -  i.  ia6 
Tm^/e  of  iEacus      ...---        iit,  S2i 

Amphiarans      -----        iv.  29a 

Andocrates        •?---•        iv.  332 

■    Apollo  Triopean  -        -        -        -        i.  S09 

■  at  PatarsB    -        •        -        •?        i.  248,  n. 

■■-■■■        at  Delos       -        -        -        -        i.  248,  n. 

' — - — —at  Butoa  -        -       -       -       r        ii-  97 

erected  by  the  Milesians  -        -        ii.  126 

'    ■. Ismeoian        -        -        -        .        iij.  1 85 

-^ Didymean      -        .        -        -        iii.  276 

at  Abas  •        -        -        -        iv.  196 

—at  Delphi        ...        iv.  193.  199 

^-  Ptotts    -        •       -        ^ .     *.        I  v.  292 

Yoi,  IV.  K  »  at 
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.  at  Athens,  facing  the  west  ...  iii.  a^ 

-of  Bacchus,  at  BysantLum      •    «        -  ti.*45i 

>  Ceres,  on  the  HippoieoD  promontory      -  ii.  411 

.  Thesmophorosy  at  Paros  -       -  iii.  3^* 


>  Cybele,  at  Sardis,  twrnt  -  *  *  iii.  14^ 
.  Dianas  at  Butos  •  -  -  -  ii.  97 
.  Dictynoa,  in  Cydooia         -        -        -  ii.  ai^ 

.  Erectheus iv.^i4 

.  the  Furies  of  Laius  and  CEdipos    •        -  iii.  47 

>  the  Greeks,  called  Ilellenium  -  -  ii.  i^5 
.  Juna,  at  Semos  -  -  -  -  ii<  1  *l6,  1 30 
■  Jupiter  Carian,  at  Mylassa  -         -        -  i.  ^34 

Osogus         -         .        -         -  i.  «234,  n. 

Belus,  at  Babylon     -        •        -  i.  246 

Thcbean  -----  i.  247 

Olympus,  at  Pisa      -        -        -  i.  <jg8 

built  by  the  iEginetas        -        -  ii.  1*26 


Latona,  at  Butos    -        -  .        «        ii.  94.  97 

Mercury,  at  Babasds   -  -        *        -        ii.  6t 

Minerva  Assesian          -  •        -        -        i.  50 

^Pallenian       -  -        -        -        i.  101 

■      Alean  -        -  -        -         -        i.  110 

at  Ltndus     -  -        -        -        ii.  1^9 

—  Crastian     -  -        -        -        iii.  163 

. at  Sigeam  -  .        -        -        iii.  236 

«.., Pronea        -  -        -        -        iv.  199 

Sciras         -  -        -        -        iv.  256 


Neptune  Erecthean  -  .  .  iv.  914^  n. 
■•—        — Hippias  -        -        •        iv.  fti5,  n. 

Pan^  on  Mount  Parthenius    •        -        iii.  374,  n. 
—  at  Athens  ....        iji.  3^5 

>  Protesilaus,  in  ^laos        ...        iii.  457 
.  Thyia        -        -        -        -        -        -        iV.  1 1 1 

•  Venus  Celestial,  at  Ascalon  -  -  -  i.  166 
■  Cyprian    -        -        -  ^      -        -        i.  166 

Cytherean        -        -         -        -        i.  166 

-the  Stranger      -        -        -        -        ii.  18 


Vulcan        -       '-        -        -        .        -        ii.  14 

Ttmplesj   the    Persians  have  none,  i.  193 — oracular,  mostly 

situated  on  mountains,  194,  n.— division  of  the  ancient, 

346,  n.-^rst  erected  by  the  i£gyptians  -  i.  993 
Tenth  of  the  spoils  anciently  dedicated  to   sacred  purposes 

•        iv.  3S9,  n. 

Terillui  brings  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  into 

Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  against  Oelon, 

-        -        • iv.  95 

Thalei^  the  Milenan,  fortels  an  eclipse,  i.  120 — assists  Croesus 
in  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  river  Halys,  121— hw 
advice  to  the  lonians .  -        ^      ^        .        •        i.  939 

ThoMfu, 
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Tkaua/Uf  f«4iic«d  by  M ardoniu9,  iii.  305--or(!er«l  bjr  Darfns 

to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  remove  their  ships  to  Ab- 

dcra,  308 — their  ricbea  -        -        -        -     iii.  308 

Thastu,  besieged  by  Histiaras  -        •*        •        -    iii.  290 

TheiuideSj  son  of  Leopropisy  dissuades  the  emissaries  of  the 

^ineue  from  taking  with  them  Leutychides,  whom  the 

Lacedscmoniaiis  had  agreed  to  deliver  up  -        •    iii*  333 

Tkebans,  of  lEgypt^  why  they  abstain  from  sheep      -       i.  36a 

TkebimSy  of  Bctotia^  desirous  of  revenge  on  the  AthenianSy 

consult   the  oracle,  iii.  aio-~commence  hostilities  with 

the  Athenians,  2ii2— the  Athenians  assist  the  Plataeans 

aeainst,  382 — limits  determined  between  the  Thebans  and 

Plataeans       -         -        -        -         -        -        -    iii.  382 

—  though  hostile  to  the  Greeks,  send  them  assistance  against 

Xerxes,  iv.  1 35 — seeing  the  Persians  victorious  at  Ther- 
mopylae, separate  from  the  Greeks,  and  preserve  their 
lives,  158 — Amphiaraus  their  ally,  292— besieged  by  the 
Greeks         -------     iv.  394 

Tkebcij  formerly  the  name  of  iflgypt      -        -        -      i.  318 

T^e6M,tn  iEgiyjD^  i«  301— -supposed  to  be  the  Sheba  of  the 

Scriptures  -         •         ^         -         -  \,  302,  n. 

—  rain  a  prodigy  at    -        •        -        -        -        •      ii.  I45 

—  image  of  Jupiter  there      -----      iii.  88 
Tkemistocles,  son  o/Neocles^  advises  Ihe  Athenians  to  prepare 

for  a  naval  engagement  with  Xerxes,  iv.  68 — commands 
the  Athenians  against  Xerxes,  io6«— is  engaged  by  the 
Euboeans  to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle  at  Eubcea  widi  the 
Barbarians,  173-7-endeavottrs  to  detach  the  lonians  and 
Cariane  from  the  army  of  Xerxes,  184^*— the  cause  of  se- 
veral pretended  miracles,  203,  n. — his  artifice  to  procure 
money  for  providing  a  complement  of  men  for  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  22 1^  n.-*prevails  on  Eurybiades,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis,  to  stay  and  figbt 
there,  222 — sends  Sicinnus  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  and 
informs  their  leaders  of  the  consternation  and  dissensions 
of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  237 — confers  with  bis  enemy, 
Aristides,  24.2— -reproached  by  Polycritus,  254 — dissuades 
ihe  Athenians  from  pursuing  Xerxes  in  his  retreat,  272 — 
in  the  habit  of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  escaped  from  the 
fury  of  his  incensed  countrymen,  273,  n.—  dispatches  mes- 
sengers to  Xerxes,  who  inform  him  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Athenians  not  to  pursue  him  in  his  retreat,  274 ;  this 
matter  difTerenjly  related  by  Plutarch,  274,  n,— without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  Grecian  leaders,  extorts  large 
sums  from  the  islanders,  275— the  Greeks  dechire  him  to 
deserve  the  second  reward  of  valour,  in  the  war  with  the 
Persians,  284 — is  splendidly  entertained,  and  honoumbly 
distinguished  at  Lacedxmon,  284—hts  reply  to  the  in- 
vectives of  Timodemus  -  -  -  *  iv.  286 
H  N  2  Theodorus^ 
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TUodonUf  of  Smmm ,  a  nWer  goblet  of  his  wotfanaiiihip  aX 
Delphi,  i.  87-*Uie  first  statuary  on  record ;  coostnieteil 
the  labyrinth  at  Samos,  and  made  a  minute  cast  of  him-^ 
self  in  brass   •        -        -        -        •        -         i.  87,  n. 

—  made  a  seal-ring  for  Polycmtes         ...    iii.  196 

Tkeomestorf  ton  of  Androdamat^  made  Prince  of  Samos  for  his 
behaviour  in  the  Grecian  war  ...    1^.247 

Tkeorit^  a  vessel  every  year  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Delos,  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo  -        •        -       iii.  358,  n. 

Thera^  so  called  from  Thens,  its  founder,  iii.  47 — no  rain  thers 
for  seven  yean      -•-..--       iii.  5^ 

Tkeras,  sent  from  Lacedaemon  to  establish  a  colony,  iii.  45 — 
arrives  at  Thera,  formerly  called  CalUsta         -      iii,  45 

Tharnuif  Xerxes  halts  and  encamps  at,  in  his  expedition  a^nst 
Greece         •        -        -        -        -        -        -iv.  51 

Thermopyl(BfMn  excellent  plan  of  the  straits  of,  where  to  ba 
seen,  iv.  108,  n. — Livy*s  description  of  the  straits  greatlj 
admired,  108,  n.«^de feat  of  the  Greeks  at        -    iv.  159 

Thtron  with  Gelon,  vanquishes  Amilcar  -        -      iv.  ^S 

TkesmophonOf  mysteries  in  honour  of  Ceres,  ii.  1 16  ;  iii.  273,  n. 

ThespiOi  a  city  sacred  to  the  Moses        -        -        iii.  21 1,  n. 

ThespiSt  not  the  inventor  of  tragedy        -        -         iii.  197,  ik 

Th€»$alians  assist  the  Pisistratidai  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
-------iii.  189 

—  forsaken   by   the  Grseks,  prove  themselves  remarkably 

useful  to  Xerxes,  iv.  107 — exasperated  by  former  injuries^ 
demand  of  the  Phoceans  nfty  talents,  or  threaten  to  reduce 
them  under  the  power  of  Xerxes,  193 — conduct  the  army 
of  Xerxes  to  Doris  -  -  -  -  -  iv.  194 
Theualy^  its  horses  much  estesmed         -        -        iii.  1 89,*  n. 

—  formerly  a  marsh  -  -  -  •  -  •  iv.  53 
TAc/m,  magi  sacrifice  to,  for  the  appeasing  of  a  storm,  iv.  133 
ThicveSf  story  of  two,  who  plundered  the  riches  of  Khampsi* 

nitus    --------       ii.  99 

STAoiM,  king  of  the  Velasgiy  put  to  death  by   the  women  oi 

Lemnos,  together  wiUi  all  their  husbands  •    iii.  413 

ThoeSy  animals  in  Africa iii.  10a 

Thomson,  his  animated  description  of  Sparta,  iv.  35,  n.— bis 

poem  to  Liberty  worthy  of  attention       •  iv.  36,  a. 

Thonii,  pretended  by  some  to  have  invented  medicine  in  ^gypt, 

ii.  30,  n.-^8eize8  Paris,  and  sends  him  with  Helen  to 

Proteus  -  -  -  ••  •  «  •  ii.  ai 
Thracians,  subdued  by  Croesus  •  -  -  -  i.  59 
•i-  subdued  by  Sesostris,  ii.  3 — make  their  garments  of  hemp 

ii.43S 

-i*  conquered  by  Megabyzus,  and  reduced  under  the  power 

of  Darius,  iii.  1  i9^next  to  India,  of  all  nations  the  most 

.  considerable,  1 19 — lament  the  birth  of  a  child,  120— 

njoice  at  funerals,  lui— have  several  wives»  iai*-tfaeir 
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most  beloved  wives  sacriliced  on  their  husbands*  tombs, 
132-*  sell  their  children,  i«3 — regardless  of  their  young 
women,  but  watchful  over  their,  wives,  whom  they  pur- 
chase, 123— esteem  a  life  of  indolence,  134 — their  su- 
preme delight  is  in  war  and  plunder,  134 — their  deities, 
IS4— their  funerals,  125— hard  drinking  their  charftc- 
teri^tic  ----.•.        iii.35i,n. 

—  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  iv.  12.  116 — through  vene- 

ration, never  cultivate  the  line  of  country,  through  which 
Xerxes  led  his  army  against  Greece,  43 — drive  away 
the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter,  which   Xerxes    had   left 
with  the  Pseonians,  379 — sacrifice  CEbazus  to  their  god 
Pleistorus  -        -        -        -        -        -        iv.  491 

Tkrasybuitu,  king  ofMiktuty  his  stratagem  to  put  an  end  to  tha 
Milesian  war         -        -        -        -        -        •        i.  51 

—  his  enigmatical  advice  to  Periander        -        -        iii.  230 
Throne^  the  ktng'i^  to  swear  by  it  the  most  solemn  oath  among 

the  Scythians    -        -        -        -  -        ii.  426 

Tkucydidea,  his  manner  of  reflecting  on   the  feicts  he  relates 

_     -^         - ii- 193»  D- 

Tkunder^  prodigy  of,  in  favour  of  Darius^  ii.  261 — from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  the  highest  omen  with  the  ancients  -  ii.  262,  n. 
~<-  destioys  numbers  of  Xerxes'  troops  at  the  foot  of  moun^ 
Ida-        -'-        -        •        -        -        -        iii.  470 

—  destroys  a  number  of  the  Barbarians  in  their  approach  to 

the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea  -  -  -  iv.  200 
TigiOf  daughter  of  Cepki$$tu,  her  temple      -        -        iv.  1 1 1 

Tkj/rea^  the  Argives  and  Lacedaemonians  fight  for       -     i.  129 

Tigers^  said  to  prefer  the  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of  an 
European;  the  European  to  the  American    -    iv.50,  n. 

TigriSf  three  rivers  of  that  name  -       -        .        .        iii.  175 

Tigrauiij  eon  of  Artabamiiy  considers  the  contentions  of  the 
Grecians  in  the  Olympic  games  as  a  proof  of  their  virtue, 
iv.  i9«^one  of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  of  his  country- 
men, commands  sixty  thousand  land  forces  of  Xerxes  at 
Mycale    - -        iv.  403 

TimagoroBy  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  for  prostra- 
,  tion  before  the  king  of  Persia      -        -        -    iv.  61,  n. 

Timegemdes^  sonofHerpys^  his  advice  to  Mardonius,  iv.  348 — 
his  person  demanded  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  394— delivered  up  to  Pausanias,  who  puts  him  to 
death iv.  396 

Timegiiheus,  of  Delphi,  fmtm  irons  and  condemned  to  die  by  the 
Athenians iii.  204 

TmesitUy  of  Clazamenttf  founder  of  Abdera,  venerated  by  the 
Teians i.  -231 

Timo^  priesteet  of  the  infemal  deitki,  shows  Miltiades  the 
means  of  possessing  Paros  -        -        -        -        iii.  408 

Tmodemut  of  Jphidna,  hi%  enmity  to  Thcmistocles  -  iv.  285 
N  K  3  Timoxenui 
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Timosenut  betrajv  Potidg^  to  ArtabasuB      •        •        w.  ±SJ 
Tin,  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece  -        r        -        ii.  «99 
Tisamenufi,  son  of  Aniiochuf^  offers  sacrifices  on  the  f urt  of  the 
Greeks  at  Plataea,  iv.  34a — obtained  ibe  privileges  of  a 
citizen  of  Spart^ifor  hini^lf«Mid  bis  brother^  544 — the 
Spartans  obtained  five  victories  by  his  assistance,  iv.  346 
TtVonAtK  excelled  in  bodiJy  prowess    -        -        .        iii.  401 
TmohUy  mount,  gold  dust  descends  from,  i.  149 ;      -      iii.  2412 
Tombs,  the  Nasamones  swear  by  placing  their  hands  on  those 
oif  men  most  eminent  for  virtue     -         -         -         iii.  yC 
Tomyns,  queeu  of  the  Moio^ag^^tf*  her  proposal  to  Cjrrus,  i.  278 
— her  son  taken  pr'^ner  by  Gyrus,  983— -her  son,  relecwed 
by  Cyrus,  destroys  himself,  284— defeats  Cyms,  and  in- 
sults his  dead  body       .        .        ^        -        .        i,  ^Ss 
Torches^  race  of,  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Pan,  iii.  375 — race 
of,  in  honour  of  various  deities        -        -        iii.  375,  n. 
«—  before  the  use  of  trumpets,  a  torch  was  the  signal  for  battle, 
iv.  174,  n.— a  torch  handed  about  at  the  feast  of  Vulcan, 
26 i-*-inte]ligence  conveyed  by  means  of    -    iv.  309,  n. 
Toronf,  the  roaring  of  the  sea  there,  so  loud  as  to  become  pro- 
verbial        --.-•-        iii.  448,  n. 
Tournaments,  their  origin  may  be  traced  in  the  public  games 
of  Greece    ------        iii.  400,  d. 

Trqffic,  mode  of,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  a  people  be- 
yond the  Columns  of  Hercules     -        -        -        iii.  107 
Tragedy,  invented  by  Epigenes  of  Sicyon     -        -   iii.  197,  n, 
Trommigratums,  frequent  among  the  Assyrians  and  Persians 
-        -        -.       -        -        -        -        iii.  961,  n. 

Tramii  their  customs  with  respect  to  the  birth  of  their  chil« 

dren,  and  the  burial  of  their  dead         -        *        iii.  120 

Tree,  singular  property  of  the  fruit  of  one,  among  the  islanders 

in  the  Araxes,  i.  875— singular  property  of  the  leaves  of 

trees  on  mount  Caucasus      -<•-•).  276 

Tremadtr,  an  established  term  of  reproach  in  Sparta,  iv.  157,  n. 

Tribuies,  no  specific  ones  in  Persia,  during  the  reigns  of  Cyius 

and  Cambyses,  ii.  266 — the  annual  tribute  paid  to  Darius 

-        -        .        -      ii.a74 

Triope;  tetnpk  of         ------        i.  209 

Tr}^o</«,  ancient,  of  two  kinds    -        •        -        -    i.  147,  a. 
Tritons,  the  ancients  belie\;ed  in  the  existence  of  -    iii.  83,  n. 
Trochilus,  kindly  treated  by  the  crocodile,  and  why     -    i.  398 
Troglodi/tce,  their  swiftness,  food  and  language,  iii.  91 — Mon- 
tesquieu gives  an  entertaining  account  of    -      iii.  91,  0. 
Tr^an  war,  various  accounts  of  its  precise  period,  ii.  19,  n^— 
ascribed  to  Providence  -        -        -        -        -        ii.  a8 

^-  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  Herodotus,  iv.  9a,  o. ;  337,  n. 
Ttophonhu,  oracle  of  his  cave,  i.  81,  n.  -  -  iv.  Q99 
Troy,  the  Persians  date  the  cause  of  their  enmity  to  Greece 

from  the  destruction  of i.  88 

—  besieged 
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—  besieged  CM)d  taken  by  ^e  Gret^ks,  on  a  supposition  that 

Helen  was  detained  there      -         -        -        -         ii.  25 

Ti^t  rcjm^d^  ijkp  wisdom  of  discharging,  illustrated  by  th^ 
Story  ofGlaucus       -        r        -        -        -        iii.  354 
TV^M,  to  speajc,  pne  of  tb^  fir(l  rodii^en^  of  t^ersian  educa- 
tion, ii.  239,  n. — a  violatiop  of,  nnplifs  a  conteaipt  of 
God,  and  fear  ofiTian      -,       -        -     ..  -        ^i.2^9,  m 
T«r6(i^«,  the  constant  use  of,  i^ofteos  tJb[e. skull,      -        ii.  i^8( 
Turh^  their  ill  treatment  of  apibassaclors.  in  case  of  w^r,  li. 
ft'24,  n.-T-their  wives,  ^3,:  p. — swear  by   the  Otton^at\ 
Porte    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ii.  426,  n. 

Twin^y  perplexity  arising  from  their  resemblance      -     iii.  31^ 
T^cf«l,  a  festival  of  the  Persians         -;        -        -        iv.  41s 
T^phouy  expelled  from  the  throne  of  ^gypt,  by  Orus  -  ii.  79 
«—  a  bul^  sacrifiped  to,  gave  occasion  tp  the  gplden  falf  of 
the  Israelites         -        -  .      -        -        -        iii.  345,  r. 
Tyrannt^^  used  by  Herodotus  to  signify  a  monarchy,  i.  101,  xu 
Ti/rCf  called  by  Issdah  the   daughter  of  Tarshish,  and  th^ 
daughter  of  Sidon,  on  di^efent  accounts        -    iv.  328,  n. 
TiffcSy  thf  river,  its  fisc     -        -        -        -        -        ii.  408 

Tyfrkefiiqn$f  origin  of  tl^e  appellation,  i.  155— taqght ,  the 
Romans  their  games  and  sports         *        -        i.  155,  n. 

V. 

VenWy  the  most  ancient  of  all  her  temples  at  Ascalon,  plun- 
dered by  the  Scythians,  i.' 166— by  the  Assyrians  called 
Mylitta;  by  the  Arabians,  AHtta;  and  by  tha  Persians, 
Mithra,  i.  195.  273 — her  ftatuc  by  Praxiteles,  210,  n. 
— her  statue  de  Medicis,  210,  n.— Babylonian  custom  at 
her  temple,  271 — a  full  account  of  her,  where  to  be 
found,  361,  n.-^faer  tempU  at  Atarbechis  in  i^gypt,  i.  362 

-^  a  name  added  by -the  antients  to  their  favourite  beauties 
---         -        -         ...        -ii.  19,  n. 

Venuii  cekstial,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians  under  the  name 
ofArtimpasa      -     '    -  '      -         .        ^      .  -         ii.  413 

Venui  among  the  reeds,  her  temple  at  Samos      -      iv.  402,  n. 

Venus  the  Stranger,  Irer  temple,  ii.  18— no  other  than  Helen 
-         -        -        -        -        .        •        -        .  ii.  19 

Vermm,  eaten  by  the  Bodini        -        -         -        -        iii.  lo 

Vest,  the  Median,  invented  by  Semiramis     -        -     iv.  44.,  n. 

Vesta ^  the  ancients  much  divided  in  opinion  respecting  her 

.-         -       • -  ii.  4«3/n- 

Victims,  offered  to  celestial  gods,  had  their  h^uds  turned  up- 
wards   -         -         -         -         -         -         -  '      i.  213,  n. 

Victory,  Cadmean,  obtained  by  the  PhocnDans        -        i,  229 
l^f«<^r  of  Pharos       -         -  '      -         -         -         -         i*  4»3 

Vines,  none  in  i^gypt^  i.  412';  this  contradicted    -     i.  442,  n. 

—  one  of  gold,  presented  hy  Pythius  to  Darius      -      iii.  453 
Vipers f  tb«ir  excesnveittdreHse,  how  prevented  by  nature,  ii.  29 1 

*         .  n  K  4  Virgii, 
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Virgil,  bis  desiffn  in  placing  the  souls  of  infants  weeping,  hr 
the  infernd  regions  -        -        -        -        -        i.  74,  n. 

Virgin^  to  die  one,  and  without  children,  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  a  very  sefious  calamity       -        -        ii.  31^9  n. 

Vidom^  a  meUiod  used  by  the  ancients  to  avert  the  effects 
of*.---.-        iii.  179,  n. 

VhU^i  mode  of  making  them  in  the  EAst         -        ii.  <>6o,  n; 

Foice,  kmdneu  iif^  its  use  in  military  expeditions  among  the 
ancients  .»..--        iii.  39,  n. 

Fo/a^,  Af.  a  l&lse  assertion  of  his    -        -        •>        ii.  ii,n. 

Voltaire^  M,  abounds  in  false  and  partial  quotations,  ii.  430,  n. 

Urinej  Pheron's  blindness  cured  by        -        -         -         ii.  16 

-^  of  goats,  used  by  the  African  shepherds  against  convul- 
sions, iii.  95— of  cows,  applied  as  a  specific  in  some  dan- 
gerous ol^tructious,  95,  n. — of  goats,  a  specific  in  an 
asthmatic  complaint         -        -        -        -      iii.  95,  n« 

ZTn'tft,  a  name  of  Jupiter       •        .        •        .        ii.  447,  n. 

I/rf»,  Roman,  of  what  materials    -        -        -        ii.  169,  n. 

Ftf/caii,  priests  of,  at  Memphis,  i.  ^g^ — his  temple  at  Mem- 
phis      -        -        -        i.  443,  444 ;  ii.  64.  73.  g6.  123 

—  Sethos,  a  priest  of,  iL  70 — his  temple  aikl  statue  insulted 
byCambyses      -        -        •        -        -        -        ii.  i88 

-—  a  torch  handed  about  amongst  the  Greeks  at  his  feast 
•        •---.        -.-iv.  9(Jt 

W. 

Waigcmy  the  Scvthians  dwell  in     -        •        ii*  4^3  >  p-  ^^ 

WiUktng'iiicki  ol  the  Babylonians         •         -        -        i.  a66 

Waier,  the  only  liquor  drank  by  the  ancient  Persians     L  116 

— adored  by  the  Persians      -        -        - .      -        ^*  >95 

*—  transported  by  the  Mempl\ians  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  ii. 

141 — of  the  Nile  never  becomes  impure;  is  said  to  be 

presei'ved  by  the  iBgyptians  in  jars  for  three  or  four 

years,  141,  n.— a  fountain  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  water  of 

which  neither  wood  nor  any  thing  ligbtsr  would  float, 

167 — a  fountain  of  bitter  water  in  the  country  of  tlie 

ploughing  Scythians    -        -        -        •        *        ii.  409 

Waier-xporJcs^  constructed  by  Eupalinus  at  Samoa     -    ii.  sai 

Was,  the  Persians  inclose  dead  bodies  in       -        -        i«  204 

W0jf%9tcredy  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  celebrated,  iii.  295,  n. 

—whence  the  name  of  that  leading  from  Rome,  iii.  395,  n. 

Weacitfgy  Egyptian  mode  of        -        -        •        -        i,  346 

Weep,  to  bid  a  pereon,  was  a  proverbial  form  of  wishing  him 

ill         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        iii.  27,  B. 

Weights  and  tneaeuree^  Herodotus  always  refers  to  those  of 
Greece,  and  of  Athens  in  particular  -  -  i«  46,  n. 
-—  first  introduced  into  Greece,  by  Pythagoras  -  iii.  402,  n. 
Willofw  twigMy  used  by  the  Scythians  in  divination  -  iL  434 
Winds f  adored  by  the  Persians,  i.  1957— the  increase  of  the 
Nile  attributed  to  the  EtesUof  S24*--account  of  the  Ete- 
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mcui,  314,  n— sonth  and  south-west,  most  common  ia 
tlie  higher  parts  of  Libj^a,  and  most  frequently  attended 
vith  rain    -------        i.  $^g 

-^  sacrifice  offered  to  by  the  Delphians,  it.  110— of  the 
aneieats  and  modems    -        -        -        -        iv.  1 19,  n. 

Wtnty  not  drunk  by  the  ancient  Persians,  i.  1 16 — drnnk  ]»ro- 
fusely  by  the  Persians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  197— 
allowed  to  the  ^gyptia^  priests,  355— why  never  drunk 
by  the  .Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Psammitichus, 
413,  n. — whence  the  Oriental  aversion  for  it,  413,  n.^ 
few  nations,  however  barbarous,  have  not  a  liquor  similar 
in  its  effects  to  wine         -        -        -        -        i.  414,  n« 

—  considered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  blood  of  the 

gods,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  them,  ii.  92,  n. 
— annually  exported  from  Greece  to  ^^gypt,  141— He- 
rodotus distinguishes  ^lifFerent  wines,  only  by  the  articles 
of  which  they  are  made  -     .  -        *        -        ii.  163,  n. 

—  of  Phliat  esteemed   -        -        -        -        -        iv.  88,  n. 
fFine,  Barley ^  much  information  in  **  A  Dissertation "  on  it, 

i.  414,  n. — invented  by  Osiris  -  •  -  ii.  79,  n. 
Wtne^  pabity  the  principal  article  of  commerce  in  Babylonia, 

i.  264 — ^in^gypt,  used  in  embalming  •  -  i.  495 
Wolvesy  the  Neuri  said  to  have  the  power  of  transforming 

themselves  into      -----        iL  369,  n« 

—  buried  bv  the  i£g3rptians         -        -        -        -        i.  395 
Women  with  their  cloaths  put  off  their  modesty,  i.  39 — naked 

wait  on  the  Tyrrhenians,  39,  n. — ^young  of  Sparta,  by 
the  institutes  of  Lycurgus,  were  to  dance  naked  at  feasta 
and  sacrifices,  41,  n.— young,  of  Lydia,  procure  their 
marriage  portion  b^  prostitution,  150 — the  Scythiant 
afflicted  with  their  disease,  167 — Carian,  resent  the  death 
of  their  parents,  ^la — a  female  only  permitted  to  sleep 
in  the  chapel  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  347 — 4 
\7oman  sleeps  in  the  temple  of  the  Tbeban  Jupiter,  347 
— in  Babylonia,  sold  by  auction  to  the  men,  268-^wives 
purchased  by  the  Greeks,  Trojans,  and  their  allies, 
q68,  n. — Babylonian  custom  of  ablution  after  codunu- 
nication  with,  370 — their  prostitution  at  the  temple  of 
Venus,  371— considered  by  the  Massagetae  as  common 
property,  thoogh  married,  286 — Cynis,  on  his  wife's 
death,  commanded  public  marks  of  sorrow,  289^in 
JEgypt,  leave  the  'management  of  the  loom  to  the  men, 
and  are  engaged  abroad  in  commerce,  345 ;  but  this  not 
a  custom  in  modem  ^gypt,  346,  n. — in  ^gypt,  carry 
burdens  on  their  shoulders,  346 — in  £gypt,  are  com- 
pelled to  support  their  parents,  348 — ^instance  of  a 
goafs  having  public  communication  with  a  woman,  369 
-—the  Mossyri  had  public  communication  with,  388,  n. 
<«— why,  in  '^Bgypty  some  are  not  iounediately  on  their 

decease 
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decease  delivered  to  tbe  embalmere,  428-rthe  iSgy^ 
tians,  like  the  Greeks,  confine  themselves  to  one»  4^4  ; 
yet  the  Greeks  did  not  always  so,  434,  n. — vgument 
why  only  one  should  be  assigned  to  one  man   -  i,  434*  n« 

«^  H  number  of  them  burnt  by  Pheron,  ii.  17— the  coMi't^zans 
of  antiquity  derived  great  profits  from  their  cbartns, 
49^  n.-^ourte2ans  of  Naucratis,  63 — various  wars  oa 
account  of,  138,  n. — different  laws  at  Athens  and  JLa- 

'  cedaemon,  respecting  the  marriage  of  a  sister,  180,  n.— — 
in  the  East,  Jealously  secluded  from  the  other  sex,  333»  n. 
.^number  of  wives  allowed  to  tbe  Mahonaetans,  S36,  n. 
—beauty  of  tbe  Persian,  ^76,  n. — ti^e  Indians  have  open 
and  unrestrained  communication  with,  9Bq — the  a<l-' 
dress  of,  O  woman !  tometimes  signifies  contempt,  qome-- 
times  tenderness,  3^3,  n. --several,  destroyed  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians, 337 — ^anciently  ^ployed  to  b^e  bread, 
337,  n, — fifty  thousand,  sent  to  Babylon  by  order  of 
Darius,  346— a  female  seen  by  Hercules^  faiUf  a  woman 
and  half  a  serpent i|«  859 

•-  tbe  wives  of  the  Min^^,  by  exchanging  dresses  mth  their 
husbands,  effect  their  escape  from  prison,  iii.  44— Hip- 
sicratea,  to  gratify  her  husband,  constantly  wore  the 
habit  of  a  man,  45,  n« — the  Adyrmachidae,  in  Africa, 
presented  their  daughters  to  the  king  just  before  their 
marriage,  who  might  enjoy  their  persons,  ii«  $^B ;  iii.  70 
••among  the  Nasamoiies,  on  the  fiist  nigbl  after  mar- 
riage, permit  every  one  of  the  guests  to  enjoy  their 
persons,  76 — wives  of  the  Gindaoes,  in  Africa,  wear 
round  their  ancles  as  many  bandages  as  they  have 
known  men,  81 — of  the  Auseuses,  their  custom,  86 — 
of  the  Zaoecfs  guide  the  chariots  of  war,  104— a  plu* 
rality  of  wives  in  Thrace,  1*21.  133 — sacrificed  .on  the 
tombs  of  their  husbiinds  in  'i'h  race,  122;  among  the 
Geue,  and  now  in  India,  i<i*2,  n. — in  Thrace,  young 
•  women  are  suffered  to  connect  themselves  indiscrimi- 
naitely  with  men,  but  wives  are  purchased,  and  strictly 
guarded,  123— by  tbe  Macedonians  kept  separate  fronr 
the  men,  135— fatal  effects  to  seven  Persian  messengers 
from  their  indecency  to  the  Macedonian  women,  138 — 
two  wives  not  allowed  to  one  man  in  Sparta,  157 — of 
Corinth,  all  stripped  by  Periander,  '23 1 — severity  vf  the 
Egyptian  laws  respecting,  165,  ti. — performed  the  offices 
of  the  bath,  275,  n. — taose  in  Greece  who  were  free- 
born  never  appeared  at  funerals,  except  at  those  of 
their  relations,  321,  n. — were  much  more  rigorously 
secluded  in  Greece  than  in  Rome,  321,  n.^a  wom:in 
in  Sparta,  remarkable  for  her  ugliness,  bocomes  ex- 
xeiedingly  beautiful,  325 — ten  mui\ths  tlie  period  of 
4)beir  gestation  gjenerally  spoken  of  by  die  ancients, 
2  3^61  "• 
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?F  3^(5,  0. — ^Argivp,  whimsici^l  law  relating  to,  346,  n.-— 

^  A^^niaiiy  surprised  by  the  Pelasgi  while  celebrating  the 

^  feast  of  Diapa,  near  Brauron*  and  killed,  togjether  with 

^  t\\m  iniai^ts,  41  "2— of  Lemnos  destroy  their  husbands, 

*  with  Tiloas  their  king     -        -        -        -        -  iii.  413 

Bi  —  Phocean^  their  fortitude,  iv.  191,  n. — Argive,  a  madness 

^  aiQong,  344 — to  say  that  a  man  behaved  like  a  woman, 

i-  a  most  contemptuous  reproach  with  the  ancients,  411,  n« 

— extraordinary  instances  of  their  cruelty     -    iv.  417,  n« 
^  Woody  ]4r*  a  grofs  n^istake  corrected  in  his  Essay  00  Homer 

1.  .------.        .i.  gQ5^  n. 

1  Wordsy  play  on,  afiected  by  the  ancients  -'        -        ii.  318,  n. 

'    ^ornw,  Pheretima  destroyed  by  -        -        -        iii.  Hfi 

Writings  performed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  )e(t,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  right  *        -        -        -        •        i*  35a 

X. 

XmnthiaM  bum  their  city  in  despair      -        •        -        i*  24! 

XanihippfUf  i<m  ofAripkran,  iii.  407. 443 — capitally  accuses  Mil- 
tiacies,  4 10— crucifies  Artayctes,  governor  of  Sestos,  iii.  457 

Xenagoras^  »on  of  Fraxilau$y  rewarded  by  Xerxes  for  saving 
the  life  of  Masistes     «        -        -        -        -        iv.  41a 

XenopkoHy  his  manner  of  reflecting  ou  the  facts  he  relates 
" ii.  I93>  »• 

Xtr^fiy  MM  ofDm'iu9f  drinks  of  the  water  of  Choaspes,  i.  {255,  n. 

-r-  signification  of  his  name,  iii.  367— dispute  between  him 
and  Artabasanes  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  418 — is  declared  by  Darius  bis  successor,  and 
succeeds  him,  422  —is  persuaded  by  Mardonius  to  un» 
/dertake  a  war  against  the  Athenians,  4^2— reduces 
^gypt  more  fsffectually  than  Danus»  495;  and  con- 
fides the  government  of  it  to'  Achaemenes,  4^6 — before 
he  leads  his  army  against  Athens,  consults  the  principal 
Persians,  426 — reproves  Artabanus,  who  had  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  the  Athenian  war,  437 ; 
is  excited  to  it  by  a  vision,  438 — a  second  time  con- 
siilts  the  Persians  on  the  Athenian  war,  439 — is  urged 
fo  the  Athenian  war  b\  a  second  vision,  439 — piyvails 
on  Artabanus  to  assume  his  habit,  and  retire  to  rest  in 
his  apartment;  when  the  same  phantom  appears  to 
Artabanus,  444;  and  induces  him  to  recommend  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  445 — sees  a  third  vision,  which 
is  interpreted  by  the  magi  to  portend  to  him  unlimited 
and  univeistil  empire,  445 — employs  four  years  in  as- 
sembling his  army  and  collecting  provisions,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  begins  his  march  against  Greece, 
446 — digs  a  passage  through  '  mount  Athof,  447 — a 
letter  suppose^  to  hava  been  written  by  him  to  mount 
Alb^i  45P>  n.— is  enterlaAoad  with  all  his  army  by 
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Pythius,  who  engages  to  supply  him  vitli  tuoBey  (iAr 
the  war,  453 — ^his  present  to  Pythius  in  retarn  for  his 
offer,  455 — adorns  a  plane-tree  with  chains  of  gold,  456 
— arrives  at  Sardis,  456 — sends  heralds  into  Greece* 
demanding  earth  and  water,  456 — causes  a  bridge  to  be 
thrown  over  the  Hellespont,- 457;  which  being  destroyed 
b^  a  tempest,  he  orders  three  hundred  lashes  to  be  in« 
flicted  on  the  Hellespont*  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  458;  and  those  who  presided  over 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be  beheaded,  459 — 
causes  another  bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the  Hel* 
lespont,  459 — ^marches  his  army  for  Abydos,  when  the 
sun  withdraws  his  light,  463— his  character  compared 
.with  that  of  Darius,  466,  n.-— his  cruelty  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Pythius,  467-r-«rder  of  bis  departure  from  Sardis, 
467 — orders  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  sacri6ced  to  the 
Trojan  Minerva,  47€»— arrives  at  Abydos,  and  surveys 
his  army,  4  7 1«— sees  a  naval  combat,  47a — weeps  at  the 
sight  of  his  fleet  and  army,  47<i«*his  conversatkm  with 
Artabanus,  473 — dismisses  Artabanus  to  Susa,  and  a 
•econ^  time  calls  an  assembly  of  the  Persians,  479-*- 
pour^  a  libation  into  the  sea,  and  addiiesses  the  sun,  on 
preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  480-^  passes  the  Hel- 
lespont, 481 --drives  his  troops  over  a  bridge  by  the 
force  of  blows,  481 — seven  days  and  niehts  consumed 
in  the  passage  of  his  army  over  the  Hellespont,  481 — 
two  prodigies  seen  by  him,  and  disregarded,  48a — ^mar- 
shids  and  numbers  his  army  at  Doriscus  -  -  iii.  483 
-^  amount  of  bis  land  forces,  iv*  1 — nations  who  composed 
his  army,  3. — his  fleet,  19 — takes  a  survey  of  his  whole 
armament,  proposing  certain  questions  to  each  nation, 
and  noting  d^wn  their  replies,  38«'-*coaver8ation  be- 
tween dim'  and  Demaratus  on  the  probability  of  hit 
success  against  Greece,  30 — appoints  Mascamis  governor 
of  Doriscus,  37 — in  his  progress  from  Donscus  to 
Greece,  compels  all  the  people  amongst  whom  he  comes 
to  join  his  army,  38 — description  of  his  march  into 
i^reece,  38«^buries  Artacbsees  with  great  magnificence, 
44 — great  expences  of  the  Greeks  in  entertaining  Xerxea 
and  his  forces,  45— halts  and  encamps  at  Therma,  51 — 
names  of  the  Greeks  who  send  him  earth  and  water,  55 — 
hi»  magnanimity  in  refusing  to  take  the  lives  of  Sperthies 
and  Bulls,  as  an  atonement  for  the  death  of  the  Persian 
ambassadors  at  Sparta,  61— orders  three  Grecian  spies 
to  be  shewn  all  his  forces,  that  by  their  report  the  Gre- 
cians may  be  induced  to  submit,  7a'-rhis  reason  for  not 
seizing  some  provisions  of  the  Greeks,  73— claims  kin- 
dred with  ihe  ArgiveSf  76 — prevails  on  the  Argives  to 
withhold    their   assistance   from   the    Lacedannonians, 

77— 
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77«-Hakes  tEree  Greek  vessels  at  Sciathus^  iii,'  ii<2. 
114 — namber  of  bis  fleet  and  army,  115,  ii6*-his  grace 
and  dignity  of  person,  119— -station  of  his  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,   119 — bis   fleet    sustains    a    consi- 
derable loss  by  a  storm,  121 — fifteen  of   his   vessels, 
through  mistake,  sail  into  the  midst  of  the  Greek  vesself 
At  Artemisiam,  and  are  taken  by  them,  ia6 — the  rest  of 
his  fleet  arrive  at  Aphetae,  1  <26— arrives  with  his  lau4 
forces  in  the  territories  of  the  Melians,  126 — encamps 
at  Trachania  in.Melis,    131— his  expedition  to  Greeca 
and  his  return,  well  expressed  by  the  words  of  Ezekiel, 
representing  Gog's  army  and  its  destruction,  133,  n.«-» 
endeavours  to  gain  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  without 
success,  and  with  a  prodigious  loss  of  men,    140— it 
thewn  a  path  over  the  mountain  to  Thermopyls,  14a  — 
defeats  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  150— after  the  en^ 
^agement  at  Thermopylae,  goes  to  view  the  dead,  and 
treats  the  body  of   Leonidas  with  barbarity,  167 — hit 
character  exhibits  the  greatest  contradiction,  167,  n.~^ 
his  fleet  engages  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  loses 
thirty  ships,  Ift;  is  distressed  by  ji  storm,  180;  again 
•ngages  the  Greeks,  18a ;  when  both  fleets  retire,  183^* 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Artemisium,  his  whole 
fleet  sails  thither,  187 ;  proceeds  to  Histiaea,  takes  pos- 
.session  of  the  city,  and  overruns  part  of  Hellopia  and 
all  the  csast  of  Histiseotis,  188— conceals  from  his  army 
the  real  number  of  the  slain  at  Thermopylae,  188— witH 
his  army,  overruns  Phocis,  igd^-his  army  divided   into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceeds  towards  Athens,  the 
other  to  Delphi,  197 — his  army,  approaching  to  plunder 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  are  deterred  by  prodigies,  and  in 
their  flight  lose  a  great  number  of  men,  201 ;  penetrate 
Attica,  and  burn  all  before  them,  210;  and  take  and 
set  fire  to  the  citadel  of  Athens,  213— orders  the  Athe- 
nian exiles  to  go  to  the  citadel,  and  there  sacrifice  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  country,  <2i4— the  defeat 
of  his  army  inferred  by  Dicaeus  from  a  prodigy,  ^25 — 
his  naval  troops  pass  from   Trachis  to    Histiaea,   and 
thence  to  Phalerum,  226— is  joined   by  several   rein- 
forcements from  those  nations  which  had  not  yet  de- 
clared for  him,  227— visits  his  fleet  in  person,  227} 
and  encfuires  of  the  several  commanders,  whether  they 
are  willing  to  engage  the  enemy,  229 — resolves  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  232— his  land  forces 
advance  to  the  Peloponnese,  233 — loses  a  great  part  of 
his  fleet  in  an  engagement  with  the  Greeks  at  Salamis, 
246.  248 — is  deceived  by  a  stratagem  of  Artemisia  into 
a  favourable  opinion  of  her,  248— greai  numbers  of  his 
men  drowned  at  Salamis,  251 — puts  to  death  several 
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FhaaiciaiiSy  who  had  accitted  the  looians  of  ^Hldy,  259 
—>yiew4  the  battle  of  Salamis  from  meuttt  Agaleot,  252 
»— his  reinainuig  ships  fly  to  Phalenim,  and  join  the 
land  forces,  255 — after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  deter- 
mines  on  flight;  yet  makes  seeming  preparations  for 
another  naval  engagement,  asg^—sends  a  messenger  to 
Persia  with  intelUgeuce  of  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  359*-* 
resolves  to  return  to  Persia,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the 
Grecian  war  with  Mardonius,  ^&6 ;  and  retreats,  270'— 
is  informed  by  Themistocles  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Athenians  not  to  pursue  him  in  his  retreat,  274;  this 
matter  differently  related  by  Plutarch,  274,  n.— pro- 
mises the. Lacedaemonians  a  satisfaction  for  the  death 
of  Leonidas,  277— arrives  at  the  Hellespont^  278— > 
loses  numbers  of  his  troops  by  sickness,  278— ar- 
rives at  Sardis,  280— story  of  his  tonduct  during  a 
storm  in  his  retreat,  280— makes  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  people  of  Abdera,  282 — attaches  himself  to 
the  wife  of  Masistes,  4i2«>»marnes  his  son  Darius  t» 
the  daughter  of  Masistes,  412— connects  himself  with 
Artaynta,  the  wife  of  his  son,  413— his  intrigue  with 
Artaynta  discovered  by  his  wife  Amestris     «        iv.  413 

F,  the  Utter,  in  an  epigram  imputed  to  Virgil,  intimated  a 

systematic  attachment  to  virtue        -        -        iii.  30,  n. 

Year,  first  divided  by  the  ^Egyptians     -        -        -         i.  293 

Z. 

ZffcyafAtf^,  its  tar-springs       ....        iii.  106,  n. 

Zam^lxu,  esteemed  a  god  by  the  Thracians,  ii.  455— a  man 
who  lived  three  years  in  a  subterranean  edifice     -   ii.  457 

Zancie^  why  so  called    -        ...        -        iii.  283,  n« 

iancUans  invite  the  lonians  to  Calacte,  wishing  to  found 
there  an  Ionian  city,  iii.  281 — under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes,  lay  close  siege  to  a  Sicilian  city,  283 — to  reco- 
ver their  own  city,  call  to  their  assistance  Hippocrates, 
prince  of  Gela,  who  betrays  them  to  the  Samians,  iii.  285 

Zante^  its  tar-springs        .        .        -        -        -    iii.  io6,  n. 

Zmi€cet,  their  women  guide  the  chariots  of  war      -      iii.  104 

Ztea,  a  kind  of  corn,  the  prihcipal  diet  in  £gypt        -      i.  349 

Zippomkf  motive  of  her  conduct,  as  related  in  Kxod.  iv.  -  i.  35 1 ,  n. 

SiopynUf  9on  af  Megab^xus^  mutilates  himself,  in  order  to 
eflect  the  capture  of  Babylon,  ii.  340 — takes  Babylon  by 
stratagem,  345 ;  and  it  rewarded  by  Darius,  346 — ^hit 
daughter  violated  by  Sataspes     -        -        >        ii.  395 

Zoroaster^  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  ii.  247,  n. 

Zjfganiet  have  abundance  of  honey ;  stun  their  bodies  with 
vtrmiHian ;  feed  upon  monkies        -        -     iii.  104,  105 
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INDEX  of  Texts  of  Scripture  explained  or 
referred  to  in  the  Notks. 

GENESIS,  lo.  4.  iv.  205, — 12.  11.  ii.  17. — 24.  2.  ii.  143. — 
24.  22.  ii.  164.— 41.  44.  ii.  332.-45.  i«.  ii«  5- 

EXODUS,  4.  i.  351.— 29.  40.  iii.  318. 

LEVITICUS,  7.  8.  iii.  317.— 16.  i.  &c.  iv.  42. — 16. 2i,  i.  359, 
— 19. 19.  i.  267.— 19.  28.  iii.  322. 

NUMBERS,  15. 4, 5-  iii.  319.— 16. 1,  &c,  i.  85. — 19.  2.  i.358. 

DEUT.  12.  2,  3.  i.  194.— 14.  5.  iii.  101.— 21.  12.  i.  393.— 
21.  13.  iii.  278.-23.  18.  i.  393*^^4«  16.  iv.  395. 

JOSHUA,  5.  2.  i.  351. — 18.  4,  &c.  iii.  167. 

JUDGES,  6.  2.  iv.  198 — 8.  26.  ii.  165.— 12. 14.  i.  200. 

1  SAM.  13. 11.  iv.  198.— 14, 15, 16.  iv.  179.— 20.21.  iii.  395. 

2  SAM.  I.  13,  he.  iv.  42. — 10.  4,  5.  ii.  32. — 20.  21.  ii.  332. 

1  KINGS,  2.  27.  ii.  332.-7.  8.  iv.  388. — 7.  23.  iv.  215.— 
13.  21.  ii.  168. — 22.  11.  iii.  310. — 25.  13.  iv.  215. 

1  CHRON.  19.  4.  ii.  32. 

ESTHER,  6.  1.  iv.  247. 

JOB,  7.  12.  i.  396. 

PSALMS,  48,  7.  iv.  231. — 147.  5.  ii.  382. 

PROVERBS,  7.  16.  ii.  8.-7.  19,  20.  iii.  395. 

ECCLES.  9.  11.  iii.  475. 

ISAIAH,  7.  20.  ii.  32.— -23.  10,  iv.  228. — 30.  22.  ii.  54. — 
47' 9- ii- 337- —50.  6.  ii.  32. 

JEREMIAH,  9.  25,  26.  ii.  5. — 16.  5.  i.  270.— 38.  7.  iv.268. 
—44. 17.  iii.  465.-44.  30.  ii.  114.— 51.  27.  i.  128. 

EZEKIEL,  4.  12.  ii.  415. — 8.  15.  iv.  317. — 18. 20.  iv.  396.— 
24.5.  ii.  415.— 27.  7.  ii.  8.  iv.  113.  267.— 29.  9»  lo* 
ii.  114.— 30.  13.  ii.  154.— 38.  5-  9'  iv.  133.— 38.  6. 
iv.  190.— 38.  10.  iv.  232. — 39.  2,  3, 4.  iv.  133. 

DANIEL,  2.  46.  ii.  161. — 11.  2.  iii.  447. 

HOSEA,  4. 12.  ii.  425. 

JOEL,  2.  4.  i.  128. 

ZECHARIAH,  5.  1.  iii.  35^. — 14.  11.  i.  312. 

WISDOM,  13.  13.  ii.  130. 

BARUCH,  6.  32.  i.  270.'— 6.  42.  i.  271. 

1  MACCABEES,  4.23.  iv.  267. 

MATTHEW,  26.  7.  ii.  161. 

MARK,  14.  3.  ii.  161. 

ACTS,  12.21.  iii.  115.— 27.  29.  iii.  269. 
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